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PREFATORY REMARKS. 


The rapid advance in knowledge, made by the Natives of India 
within these few years past—tlie eagerness with whhjh they have 
availed themselves of the press, to engage in discussions on all 
questions of importance affecting their common welfare—the rea¬ 
diness with which they have associated under various denomina¬ 
tions, for the purpose of useful investigations in literature or 
science, and the zeal with which they have co-operated in pro¬ 
moting education, are all proofs of the wisdom of that policy, 
which, imitating the command of the Omnipotent, said— 

** Let there be light— and there was light.” 

Si 

It will be one of the objects of this work, to aid in giving 
effect to this wise and liberal policy, which reflects so much ho¬ 
nour on our present enlightened Ruler, and promises so much 
advantage to the people of India, in accelerating their moral, 
intellectual, and political elevation. To ameliorate the comiU 
tion of the subject millions of this country, is a duty im¬ 
posed on the Britij^h nation, too long recognis^ in empty pro¬ 
fession alone. The time is now approaching, w]|eii the Legis¬ 
lature will be called on to decide on the futdre system of 
administering British India,—already, perhaps, those discus¬ 
sions have commenced, tlte result of which is of such vital mo¬ 
ment to her people. A great struggle will be made to reject 
the renewal of the Company’s Charter. 

Should the sceptre of India be wrested from the hgnds of the 
Company, the British Ministry will inevitably leave many mat- 
• ters of detail in legislation and law to the local governnietit.^j^tid 
many subjects of the deepest momelit will still be open to inves¬ 
tigation, and form the proper topics for^discussion by the Press 
of India. We take it for grante*d, that colonization and the free¬ 
dom of the press are settled questions, on. which there can 
scarcely be a difference of opinion sufficiently important to 
render the result doubtful. Theiabolitioi^of the Charter involves 
«f course the abolition of that mixed system or trade and govern- 
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ment which has hitherto beef\ adopted ; and the wisdom of the 
executive will intulure instead of being divided between conflic¬ 
ting interests be concentrated upontlie glorious work of promo¬ 
ting “ tl^e greatest happiness of the greatest number/’ a maxim 
which even we, albeit not yet quite octogenarians, have lived to 
hear treated with reverence by lips^ that once pronounced it 
with scorn. 

Such are some of the changes, anticipated in our Indian ad- 
ininislration ; but as we have already said, many matters of detail 
must be left totiielocal autliorities—the legislative councils, w liicli 
are to be established. It is impossible for Parliaineiit to legis¬ 
late for us in detail, at the. distance of 14,000 miles, tliough they 
may guard usb} their Acts against a recurnmee to arbitrary prin¬ 
ciples and systems. Eieii here on tlie spot, we see, llial, Regu¬ 
lations framed with the b<‘st intentions to secure (iie interests of 
the subject, sometimes fail in their application owing to defec.tive 
iutbrination. It is clear then, that a wide held is lelt for dis¬ 
cussion on questions of great momeiit to the people, and w e hope 
that we shall nut be found Wfunting in able contributors to enter 
upon the task. 

The judicial and revenue systems have yet to be reconciled to 
order and reason, to be redeemed from the perplexity and confu¬ 
sion which now beset them. The press of England teems with 
publications upon tliese and every brunch of Indian administra¬ 
tion, and our local press occasionally gives evidence in pam¬ 
phlets and octavos, on questions of local policy, of the talent w liich 
exists among ns. All such publications, it wilt fall within our 
plan to notice in our review department, and we hope also to 
give original essays on these subjects; although peculiar cir- 
cuinstuuces have rendered this departmerift of our work, in 
the present number, somewhat deficient. The great business 
of education, the, judicial and revenue systems, and*the police 
of the Mofussil, especially demand attention. We believe, that 
it will be h‘ft to the Legislative Councils, to prepare one uiiiibrra 
judicial .system, based on the principles of English law, crimi¬ 
nal and civil; but, avoiding its dreadful indefiniteiiess, delay, 
and ruinofts expeiice. 

Wyncli, in a series of letters, which have been published* 
in one of the newspapers of \he,pre.sidency, and since collected 
in a pamphlH, has thro^rn out saine ver^ useful suggestion.s on 
this subject, particularly that of thamecessity of the appointment of 
a coimniUee, with a library oi reference at its command, to digest 
a code. The importance of codification, wdiich he so justly 
and emphatically ii^sist^ on, will not, we presume, in the pre« 
sent da^, and under the present Rulers, be disputedr-*nor will the 
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respect he evinces for Bentliani,any Ion<?er subject liim to that 
ridicule, which used to be cast uf)on the disciples and of that 
j^reat and venerable man. Mr. Wynch lias given a sketch of 
the works, which he conceives, might form the materiel, tor the 
niariufucture of the code; but the most important rfs a model 
of codification, of all the works mentioned, is, beyond coinpa- 
risosi, that of Mr. I^ivingSton, an American. Bombay, i ap¬ 
pears, has preceded us in the work, and boasts of a code of which 
Mr. Wynch speaks very highly, prepared by Mr. Norris, under 
the auspices of Mr. Elphinstone, dnrum et venerahile nomen, 
spite of his heresies and inconsistencies respecting the Press. 
We wish, Mr. Wynch, instead of republishing his letters, as 
they were originally printed, had condensed them into a conti¬ 
nuous essay, ouiilting the passages of a merely controversial 
character. 

On the revenue system, a gentleman high in the judicial line of 
the Civil Service, has recently printed here, but not published, 
a work, displaying very considerable research, and containing 
much valuable information, though on one question, as to the 
property of the soil, we should be compelled to dissent from his 
opinion. 

We shall not attempt to quote either of these works at pre¬ 
sent, as we have unavoidably limited ourselves on this occasion, 
to a notice of the changes we anticipate in the system of In¬ 
dian policy. 

We have mentioned them in connection with our allusion to 
the publications of tlie London Press in order to shew that we 
ars'not likely to want food for our speculations on local pulitic.s, 
but the mention of them suggests one observation of some impor¬ 
tance to those who may be desirous of giving “ a local habita¬ 
tion and a name ” in print, to their views of Indian policy. 
It is this? knowing as we do, the hopelessness of getting such 
isolated pamphlets into, circulation, and the slight and tran¬ 
sitory impression produced by communications in a newspa¬ 
per, we would suggest that a Quarterly periodical is better 
adapted than either to the publication of essays on questions 
of Indian policy, we may mention also that these rejisoiis have 
had some weight with the preprieters of this work in determining 
them to publish it, and that they are resolved hereaftegc .ij'hile 
such a channel of publicity is available to cbclfine publishing pam- 
phlets which inevitably e&t^l losa either on Ibe anthprs qv 
themselves. . * • 
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Clang’, clang, 

Tiie massive anvils ring— 

Clang, clang, 

A hundred hammers swing, « 

Like the thunder rattle of a Tropic sky 
The mighty blows still multiply. 

Clang, clang. 

Say brothers of the dnsky brow. 

What are your strong arms forging now? 

Clang, clang,—we forge the coulter now. 
The coulter of the kindly plough; 

Swdet Mary mother, bless our toil ! 

May its broad furrow still unbind 
To genial rains, to sun and wind. 

The most benignant soil. 

Clang, clang,—our coulter's course shall be 
On many a sweet and sheltered lea. 

By many a streamlet’s silver tide. 

Amidst the song of morning birds. 

Amidst the low of sauntering herds, 

Amidst soft breezes which do stray 
Through woodbine hedges and sweet May, 
Along the green hill’s side. 

When regal autumn's bounteous hand. 
With wide spread glory clothes the land. 
When to the valleys, from the brow 
Of each resplendent slope, is rolled 
A ruddy sea of living gold. 

We bless, we bless the plough. 

Clang, clang,—again, my mates what glows 
Beneath the hammer's potent bludls. 

Clink, clank,—we forge the giant chain. 
Winch bears the gallant vessel's strain 
Midst stormy winds and adverse tides; 
Secured by this, the good ship braves 
The iwcky roadstead, and the waves 
Which thunder on her Sides, 

AptitjllB no more,*tlie itterchji.iit sees 
The-mist drive dark before the breeze. 

The stonu'cloud on the hill; 

Calfidy he rests,*though far away, 

In boisterous climes, his vessels lay, 

Reliant on our sl^. 
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Say, on what aanris theise links shall sleep 
Fathoms beneath the solemh ep: 

By Afric’s pestilential shore> 

By many an ice-berg-, lone and hoar. 

By many a palmy western isle. 

Basking in spring's perpetual smile; 

By stormy Labrador. 

Say, shall they feel the v essel reel 
When to the battery’s deadly peal 
The crashing broadside makes reply. 

Or else, as at the glorious Nile, 

Hold grappling ships, that strive the while. 

For death or victory ? 

Hurrah—cling, clang,—once more, what glowij. 
Dark brothers of the forge, beneath 
The iron tempest of your blows. 

The furnace’s red breath? 

Cling, clang,—a burning shower clear 
And brilliant, of bright sparks, is poured 
Around and up in the dusky air. 

As our hammers forge the sword. 

The sword !—a name of dread ; yet when 
Upon the freeman's thigh *tis bound. 

While for his altar and his hearth. 

While for the land that gave him birth. 

The war drums roll, the trumpets sound. 

How sacred is it then ! 

Whenever for the truth and right 
It flashes in the van of tight. 

Whether in some wild mountain pass, 

^s that where fell Leonidas, 

Or on some sterile plain and stern 
A Marston, or a Bannockburn, 

Or amidst crags and bursting rills. 

The Switzer’s Alps, grey Tyroll’s bills; 

Or, as when sunk the Armada's pride. 

It gleams above the stormy tide; 

StiU, still, whene’er the battle word * 

Is liberty, where men do stand 
For justice and their native land. 

Then Heaven bless tee •swonn. » 


H. ,M. P. 
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It is the misfortune of the conductors of the Indian press, to 
be, severally and collectively, so well known to the public ; 
amonj^st whom they live, that the myjtterious “ WE," in which 
the dogmata of leaders are clothed, loses half its charm, 'and 
half its value. The nominlv umbra of Junius was one cause 
among others of the wonderful effect of his remarkable letters, 
and, to this moment, it is a pleasant subject of speculation. Si¬ 
milar, though in a somewhat less degree, have been the results 
of the invisibility of the London editors. A sound and well 
turned article, smacking of official authority, is at once imputed 
to some Minister of State, or high legal functionary; a brilliant 
expose of the political arcana, is in like manner ascribed to an 
opposition member or a disappointed nobleman. And yet, were 
the mask once removed, instead of the appalling spectacle of a 
lofty member of the .Cabinet, a Chancellor, or an unemployed 
Statesman, we should probably behold a fat citizen, a profession¬ 
al manufacturer of articles, at 3 guineas per week, a briefless 
barrister, or a Treasury understrapper. All this disguise, how¬ 
ever, is essential to the perfect success and extensive influence 
of the press. In an aristocratic country like Great Britain, 
public opinions only acquire weight, in proportion to their con¬ 
nexion with great names. 

“ Let but« Lord once own the happy lines— 
lluw the wit brightens, how tlie thought refines! ” 

Hence the necessity for preserving an incognito, and leaving the 
identity of leading articles to the imagination of curious readers. 

After this exordium, our readers will probably exclaim— 
" what’s coming next ? Surely we are not going to have an ex¬ 
pos^ of tbe secret springs, by which or whom tlie Lon'don press 
IS moved? ” Gentle readers, for once you are wrong. In spite 
4of our eloquent defence of secrecy, we meditate nothing less 
tlian an exhibition of the tremendous machinery, and we are 
quite certain, that, frail human beings as you all are, your curi¬ 
osity will the better of your judgment, and induce you to 
pardon—nay, glory in eur perfidy. 

Where shall we beg'in?—The Times, from its bulk, influence, 
and vast rhstfurees, claiu^ prior notice; but, we doubt, whether 
it $|^uUlbi,s#ind{i]ged. PoTitieW^hbnesify is a rare virtue, for 
ivhibh we hive profound respect—and, as this is a qualitjr held 
in little regard by the “ leading journal of Europe,^ we think 
vve shall mark our sense of the paper*s venality, by noticing it 
last of all. To be consislent^ however, in oar admiration of edi- 
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torial inteiyrity, let us place at the bead of the list, a paper much 
known, but little understood, and rarely appreciated—the plain, 
consistent,wStraight-forward, and really honest Examiner. 

This paper is conducted by a Barrister of considerable re¬ 
pute, named Fonblanque. 1 he major part (jf the political ar¬ 
ticles, and Notabilia, are tiie fruits of his pen, and admirably 
typify the writer’s mind: they are nervous, clear, acute, and 
logical. The bases of the paper's politics—for all papers must 
have a comprehensive foundation—are independence of party, 
and the greatest good of the greatest number.” These objects, 
which owe their parentage to the philanthropy and penetration 
of the estimable Jeremy Beritham, are the leading principles of 
the Examiner, and so rigidly have they been adhered to, that 
we cannot call to mind a single instance, in which the opponents 
of ''radicalism and infidelity,” have found a flaw in their able 
contemporar 3 % Formerly, Bentham himself contributed much 
to the Examiner, and was assisted by Hazlitt, Lamb, and 
Leigh Hunt; but, since death has swept away two of these, am| 
cruel penury has distressed and disheartened the latter, most 
of the articles, which do not proceed from Mr. Fonblanqne’s 
pen, originate in the Inns of Court, where juvenile Barristers, 
in the absence of briefs, imbibe the substance of the “ Book of 
Fallacies,” or study the errors of Church of Englandism.” 

The circulation of the Examiner is about 4000 weekly, and 
is rapidly encreasing. 

The Spectator, weekly journal, is second in merit. It is con¬ 
ducted by a Mr. Rintoul, who formerly edited the Edinburgh 
Times and the Dundee Advertiser. His style of writing is 
terse, elegant, and occasionally distinguished by a vein of plea¬ 
sant satire. In reasoning powers, he is inferior to Mr. Fon¬ 
blanque dnd his disciple.s. and in literary matters, there is a lack 
of the same honesty and,iinpartiality, for which they are so re¬ 
markable. For example, Mr. Rintoul never praises a work 
which is published by Saunders and Otley, unless privately so¬ 
licited to do so, nor will he bestow the least notice an a publica¬ 
tion which is not advertised often in tt|,e Spectator. This, 
however, is a fault rather attributable to the proprietors, wbci| 
from their connexion with Colburq and Bentley, and tl^i^ jea¬ 
lousy of other papers’ advertising columns* give directions foyr 
the hostile course in q 9 estiotL'’tVt)tn which no editor is at Hjbert^ 
to depart. Still, Mr. Rintoihli| not altogether blamelesi, h 
cannot be disputed, that it would be in better keeping with tbi 
personal independence of an editor, to. Vesigti his trust rather 

* Vide tte cant of the Tory /owtuile. ‘ / 
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than become the instrument of vile intrigues^ and paltry 
passions. 

The gentleman who conducts the department of the Drama 
and Fine Arts, in this paper, is a man of exquisite taste and nice 
discrimination. We do not remember his name. 

The circulation of the Spectator is greatly on the encrease. 
It set forth with the supporters of Buckingham’s paper; the 
Sph^nXy out of whose ashes it rose like another Phoenix, and has 
strengthened its hold on public esteem, by its diligence and 
courage, in laying bare the whole machinery of the Houses of 
Parliament, and in analysing our incubus—the British Aris¬ 
tocracy. 

Tlie Morning Herald is conducted by a Mr. Thwaites, with 
two sub-editors. W’e need not trouble our readers with any al¬ 
lusion to its'principles. its influence, or its general contents. 
The extent of its circulation has rendered every body familiar 
with its merits. 

The Courier —the weathercock Courier —is in the hands of 
a Mr. Merle, after having changed editors about a score of 
times, within the last five years. It is always considered otficial, 
and with a shadow of justice; for, owing to some mysterious 
influence which it has baffled the penetration of keener enquiries 
than ourselves to discover, it invariably contrives to bask in the 
sunshine of Ministerial favor. It is the very Talleyrand of the 
press—a perfect newspaper Vicar of Bray. Of course, these 
circumstances have had their due weight with the British pub¬ 
lic, and par consiquence, the sale of the paper has of late 
greatly decreased. About 2,300 numbers only are circulated.^ 

On the Continent, however, where opinions regarding Eng¬ 
land and English affairs change but slowly, the Courier is still 
believed to be as much the organ of Ministry, as it was when 
Mr. Perceval and Lord Castlereagh were in office, and accord- 
inglx it may be said to subsist there u^on its ancient name—a 
staple, indeed, greatly in vogue nowi-days, since Campbell, 
Moore, Bulwer, and others, merely lend that commodity to divers 
Magazines, |;o entitle them to comfortable salaries. 

The Gloj^e, evening paper, has two editors, a Mr. Coolson 
and a Mr.. Gorton—Mr. Coulson, a follower of Bentham, writes 
the ^r^of the leading |rticles, assisted 1^ a Mr. Moran, 
while Mr* ; and tlie mechanical 

f^Sngemeptinf ihe «ondlsm. |n*/act, latter division of 
duty is commoti to all the news|k^p^ <^Sces« Ono oditer laovei 
la the great world; and takes upon him ^ ^ 

*^Tfaemy))ter]r(^Qod’sqiiM,** !!! 

io mark 
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• who loses and wito wins, 

Who’s in, who’s out * 

the other inhabits a little dark and dusty room up three pair of 
stairs in the Strand, and there concocts from his brother’s ideas, 
those “POWBRFCL LEADERS* which depress or elevate parties— 
make sovereij^ns tremble on their thrones—bring down or raise 
th^ price of stocks, and keep eighteen millions in a perpetual 
ferment. 

Mr. Hume and other members of Parliament occasionally 
Contribute to the Globe. 

Tlie Standard^ the leading and best managed Tory journal 
in England, is edited by Dr. Maginri and Mr. Gilford. Tlie 
former has acquired note in the literary world, by his able con¬ 
tributions to Blackwood's Magazine —while Gifford has gained 
experience, as the conductor, fo^ many years, of the St. James’s 
Chronicle. Though the Standard is devoted to the interests of 
arbitrary power and aristocratic ascendancy, its most bitter op¬ 
ponents cannot deny, that its leading articles are marked by a 
spirit of frankness and courtesy in argument, which, it is to be 
lamented, are not honored by general imitation. 

When Perry conducted the Morning Chronicle^ it was' the 
organ of the Whigs, and as their party was then out of 
power, he formed, as it were, the nucleus of a powerful opposi¬ 
tion. Though unlettered and vulgar. Perry possessed much 
natural talent and an extraordinary portion of tact with which 
be managed not only to veil bis deficiencies but a fortiori to 
Conciliate the esteem of mm^y of the greatest and cleverest in 
the land. He was a welcome guest in all circles, for his convi¬ 
vial qualities were remarkable and his propriety of conduct ad¬ 
mirable. Fox, Windham, Sheridan ; the Dukes of Sussex, Bed¬ 
ford and Atholl; Lords Holland, Grey and Bioughanj, all knew 
and estee*medthe singular Editor of the Morning Chroni^l^ and 
did not scorn to make him their point d’appui when Pitf and 
Percival mis-managed the affairs of the country. When Perry 
died, the Ckfonicle became the plroperiy of Mr. Clements^ at a 
cost of iff40,000, and thdagh its circulation fell off,* dw'ing, in a 
great measure, to additional competitibn, iMtill heldabigh placo 
in the esteem of the liberal pdrtiob of the Aristocracy and pro-^ 
mised to repay tbe beavy purchase mii^ey. But the 
liberal doctrines and the diOufidon of Bfeijtbam*s works sdoff^’di 
vinced the Pr^rietorljiat tiifedmen and country sqjtlrel;#^ 

in#ttentisJ''b^y to 

the complete devotion of any journal r--taking theb^tbe'*tidodfafi 
fbirs “ at theflood*^ Clement pot the pa^r btto the bands of Dr. 
Blacky and Mr. Mill :^a higher tono-ra lone more oonsisteiil 
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with popular interests and consonant to popular tastes—was 
straightway assumed, and the paper has since flourished as the 
best daily radical. 

The Sun, the faUfi Sun, as it is now whimsically called, to 
distinguish it fronl its rival, the True Sun, is fast sinking to 
rest. Fortunately, the other luminaries of the press do not 
borrow their light from this strange planet, and, therefore, need 
apprehend no oblivion from its decline. Mr. Murdoch Young 
is proprietor and editor. 

The True Sun has been established by Mr. Patrick Grant, 
out of the wreck of property saved from his connection witli the 
‘false’Sun. Six years ago, this latter paper was in the last 
stage of a galloping consumption, when Mr. P. Grant, who had 
connected hiiflself by marriage with the present President of the 
Board of Control, purchased it in conjunction with Mr. Young, 
and by directing attention to accuracy in reporting speeches at 
meetings and in Parliament, and to rapidity in publishing them, 
contrived to obtain for the iSi/navery extensive circulation. Some 
disputes with Mr. Murdoch Young, however, which have since 
formed matter for discussion in the Court of King’s Bench led to 
disconnect Mr. Grant from the old concern, whereupon he march¬ 
ed across the street, and lighted up a new orb with the residue 
of his cash and his influence. The True Sun is very fairly con¬ 
ducted, and we believe still enjoys the support of the Right 
Hon’ble Charles Grant, and the disciples of the late Mr. Hus- 
kisson. 

The Atlas, a compendious Sunday paper, of a liberal but not 
very decided character, acknowledged the government of a ifr. 
Southern. He is very gentlemanly man, with some acquaint¬ 
ances in the Foreign Office. Further—this deponent sayeth not. 

The Morning Rost, belonging to and edited by the Messrs, 

Byrne, is too well known to need any particular descl'iption_ 

iiof^fillenborough has been known to.wrjte a few articles for 
It, and Sir Andrew Haliiday had not unfrequently afi’orded his 
assislKtnce. ■ . 
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Editor, but as we are not quite certain of it, he must remain be¬ 
hind the curtain. His politics are liberal and his arrangement 
of news compendious and judicious. 

“ Last scene of all”—the Times, Messrs. Barnes, Lawson, 
Walter and Alsager are the dabblers in this impure stream. 
They are men of wealth and interest, great capacity for business 
and uncommon industry. *rhe principles of the Times are found¬ 
ed on the hacknied mottos “ Vox populij mx Dei” and “ tem~ 
pora rnutantur” &c. The profits of the Times are about 
,£24,000 per annum. 

Turn we now to the Magazines—those pleasant receptacles 
for wit, for anecdote, for literary criticisms, biography and tales. 

Blackwood .—To say who conducts this Magazine must be 
superfluous. The name of John Wilson is sgunded throughout 
all the regions of the earth. On the plains of Africa—oti the 
heights of Himalaya, in the back woods of America, and in 
every corner of Europe, Maoa is a familiar friend, and, spite of 
lier antiquated politics, a cherished and respected one. We 
read her political articles, as we do some venerable publication 
of the I2tli century, that we may, in, some measure, become ac¬ 
quainted with the tone of thought prevailing in the dark ages. 
But when we cut the leaves of one of North’s ‘ flights* or fall 
in with the Nodes —^presto ! we are on the borders of the lake, 
or unravelling the mazes of the Grampians, or feasting at the 
board, with Tickler and O’Doherty for caniarados and real 
natives and whisky for the inward man. 

Blackwood circulates 12,000 numbers ! 


Eraser's Magazine is the property of a young man who has 
just began business in Regent Street. He spares no expense in 
the purchase of contributions from occasional writers, and more¬ 
over keeps in constant pj^ a Mr. Herraud (as chief Editor) John 
Galt, Di% McGinn, Mr. Eraser of the Foreign Office and a Mr, 
Ghurchill.^Fraser is a bad imitation of Blackwood.: he hgs all 
the vendm without the beauty of the Tory serpent;—still hiis| 
Magazine is as clever and interesting as most others, and tliat is 
saying a great deal. 

The New Monthly Afa^i^rneis ttnder»the direction of Mn 
E. L. Bhlwet, assisted by a Mr. Halt whose wife. Mi’s. S. 0^ 
Hall» is femiliair tie ®itress Af aA AmwaliaiKi 

the Authbi^s^ sPti4^pa^oal 

m of 1^ in 
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tan. He is the author of the clever papers headed ' Peter 
Simple' and the * Pacha of many Tales,* together with several 
lively and historical Naval Sketches. Moore and Campbell each 
write a tale or a few Stanzas for the^ Metropolitan monthly, 
hut beyond this their connection does* not extend. The hard 
work of the Metropolitan, such as getting up summaries of 
news, arranging matter, correcting the^press, answering corres- 
pomlents and occasionally contributing, is left to a Mr. Gyrus 
Kedding. This gentleman has long been connected with the 
Press and has published some clever poetry in imitation of Uie 
German. He is reputed to pos.sess considerable talent. His sa¬ 
lary is ^130 per annum, which we mention to give our readers 
some idea of the state of remuneration for literary labour in 
England. 

The UniteU Service Journal is the property of Mr. Colburn. 
The principal Military, and we may add Political, Editor, is a 
Major Sliadwell Gierke, a gentleman of much taste and talent, 
and extensively connected with the upper circles. He has lost 
a leg in the service of his country, but has supplied its place 
with a cork limb. Major Gierke is a very amiable, gentleman¬ 
ly man, but the very beau ideal of a Military Tory. Sir John 
Phillippart conducts the Naval department of the Journal, and 
the minor details i. e. the drudgery, is left to a Eieut. Hall, in¬ 
fantry half pay. The Journal is extensively circulated, and 
would be still more popular, could the Editors contrive to ex¬ 
clude all political matter or at any rate abstain from the display 
of party feeling. 


The Monthly Magazine is under the control of the accom¬ 
plished James Sheridan Knowles, the author of Virginius, Wil* 
liam Tell, &c. conjointly with the Revd. 3Ir. Pemble. 

Mr. Dilke, aided by a host of contributors of literary repute, 
is at the helm in the Athenaum othce. * 

Mr. Jerdan, assisted by a lilr. Cray, is the Editor of the Lite¬ 
rary Gazette, 


The Hon’ble Mrs. Norton caters for the Court Magazine, 
eut.LalBelte AssembUe, ^d bj^iudiciouslir courting literary 
talents ^^serves the praise the chkraetel^ of the nerio- 

dioal td « vet 
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the reverse of authentic ;—nevertheless it is received into num¬ 
berless drawinfif rooms and boudoirs^ and moreover enjoys the 
patronage of sundry milliners, barbers, and treasury clerks. 

Here endeth our sketch of the mighty machine by which the 
political world is kept in constant motion —to which we owe 

many of our most valuable institutions and privileges_and in 

which we trust for protect'ion from the encroachments of power 
and the outrages of fad ions. There is, as our readers know, a 
host of minor periodicals, and a tremendous provincial press in 
England of both of which we purpose treating on a future occa¬ 
sion.—The object of the present sketch, has been to establish 
that the mass of mind which constitutes our best palladium is 
neither the exclusive property of the titled nor the wealthy; and 
that—disregarded as the conductors of the press would indivi- 
dually be, were theiruumes at all times publicly divulged,_en¬ 

sconced ill their incognito they rule the rulers, and successfully 
embody the opiuious of countless millions. J, H. 8. 
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Sail on! sail on! through starlit skies— 

Through seas of cloudless space, sail on! 

How many lovely, loving eyes 
Now gaze upon thee, new-uom moon! 

The absent lover’s fev’rish eye. 

Illumined by thy trembling rays. 

Grows calm; he thinks, eyes mr away. 

On thy pale cresceut, %mo may gaze. 

The ship-hoy’s bride now turns his eye. 

In which the tears still stand on thee. 

And hopes, that thy beams cheeringly, 

Give light to om far, far at sea. 

lie robber chieftain’s tim’rous bride. 

Will curse thee, for thy beams so Wight— 

And dread that dark ins may betide 
Her husband and his band, to-night. 

But why should I gaue on thee so ? , 

Who neither hate nor love aught now, 

Canst thou alleviate my woe. 

Or oOol the huming of this brow t 

» * 

Ko t no I litott dahit nel—still 'tis meet 
Open fdaeid faoe to gaze. 

Am gaaang on thee^ to torget • 

Tbo tears, tWsmiles; of hye*go»e dnys| D. P. F« 



MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE 
LATE Mb. LAWSON. 


It mi^ht seem to a casual observer almost incredible, that any 
man eminently endowed by nature, should remain long unknown 
or unregarded in this metropolis of flie East; and yet it is-not 
the less strictly true, that, from whatever cause, there is scarcely 
any spot in the civilized world, where genius unassisted by 
adventitious advantages, is so ill able to make itself respected, 
or to assert its independence of conventional distinctions. The 
individual whose name heads the present article, afforded in his 
]ife>thne, an illustration of this remark; for, if in his native 
country or in any other enlightened land, he had surpassed in 
intellectual Attainments the crowd around him, in the, same de¬ 
gree in which he rose above the majority of his brother exiles 
in India, in every thing but mere wealth and the pride of place, it 
is not to be doubted, that he would have received in abundance, 
those tributes of love and veneration, that are due to superior 
mental powers, wlien not unworthily directed. But here is an 
instance of a man of true genius and high moral excellence, 
who, after passing thirteen years of his useful and spotless life 
in this small community, was scarcely known beyond the circle 
of his own friends! This circumstance would have been the less 


remarkable, if Mr. Lawson had entirely buried the power and 
beauty of his intellect, in the obscurity of domestic, life; but it 
happens that (influenced by the irrepressible desire to commu¬ 
nicate his thoughts and feelings’ to his fellow creatures, and 
awaken the sympathies of the general human heart, which iif. so 
characteristic of the poet) he piiblliiihed, at different intervals, in 
this city, a number of poetical works of very great and pe¬ 
culiar merit. It is true, that these works were not. unnoticed 


nor iincommended by the local press, but this only snakes it 
seem the more singular, tha^, he shoulj^ have Obtained so litUe 
of that personal influence and distinction, with v^hich literary 
excbllenoe is usually associated in other quarters of the globe. 
So might, indeed, was the impression of hb *,: genius, upon the 
that ht^repulifioo^ jshch os b wiii,, iieaidy ended 
tirtth hpjim, sti# tlb; la{}se'o^jeii|lit brief y$<h^ . hSs thrown bis 
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was as a dream, and his name “was writ in water.” But 
as his associates were chiefly of a religious turn of mind, 
they will console themselves with the reflection, that their 
departed friend had still higher objects than poetry and 
fame; and that, in those things in which he was more intensely 
solicitous to succeed, his exertions were not made in vain. If 
they will say, he has failed*to obtain a position in the Temple of 
Fame, his pious labours and the purity of his daily.yife, will 
have secured to him a place in that house not made ’^ith hands, 
a house eternal in the Heavens. Even men, whose religious no¬ 
tions may be less severe and limited than' those of the poet's 
friends, will not reject so sacred a consolation; for, amidst the 
countless opposing creeds that have occasioned di^ctrd and di¬ 
vision amongst the followers of a religion, so siknple in itself, 
and so earnest in its exhortations to charity and bfotherly love 
as the Christian system, there are few minds that do not pant 
for a future state, and acknowledge that a well earned character 
below is a passport to happiness above. For our own parts, 
we are ready to confess, that on certain religious points, we dif¬ 
fer widely from the late Mr. Lawson and his Missionary bre¬ 
thren, tjiough we do not the less appreciate their pious zeal, and 
the purity of their intentions. |Mr. Lawson is said to have spoken, 
in liis last hours, of his love of poetry as one of the sins for which 
he hoped to be forgiven; but such a remark was, in our opinion, 
unworthy of a man of sense and intellect, and can only be attri¬ 
buted to some of those numerous influences which sometimes un¬ 


duly operate on a death-bed repentance. His poetry was always 
of a religious or moraloaisft, jand could never have been regarded 
as i sin against God, by a sound mind in a healthy body. The 
fact of the repeated publication of his. poetical productions, 
probably almost in denance of the prejudices of some of his re¬ 
ligious brethren, shows what was bis own unbiassed feeling 
upon the question. In one of his latest uprefaces, he speaks of 
poetry as the noblest of ^umau arts, But in the debility and 
anxiety inseparable from tbafavv^fulimo meat, when tlie.soul is 
escaping from its earthly ^^oiRent, a man. of the firmest nerves 
and tlie noblest hDpea» wsty ^ influenced by the .solemn warn¬ 
ings of his religi^i^US.)|tfofldan& ^mid seiii^les which 

sometimes alarm luid tho ^est a vulgar an4 

foolish AOtidh^ thid ,ia chabil^r ! school ^or logic*.^, Jk: 

man on iconics of:deatl^, 

more: open, tfean , 


He'is' i»dre>»»sily gdU 
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pastor; and there is no persuasion more unfounded than that 
which supposes a dying; dictum, can settle those disputed points 
of religious faith, which Imve excruciated the mightiest intellects 
in the severe serenity of their studious hours. But, even were 
this the case, it would still remain to be considered, how the last 
contradictions should be reconciled^' for we cannot discover a 
greater unanimity of opinion, in the bed-rooms of the sick than 
intlie temples of religion. There is, perhaps, no variety of creed 
which has not had its death-bed believer. A11 that we can reasona¬ 
bly trust to, in the final hour, is the solemn sincerity of a man's 
expressions—for he is not likely to play the hypocrite in his 
parting struggles. But his immediate convictions at that period, 
with respect to difficult and complicated questions, are .not to 
be weighed against opinions formed with studious deliberation 
and cherished and acted upon during a long existence. 


The composition of religious poetry, is an act that no man, in a 
sane state of mind, and with all his faculties about him, would 
consider to be a crime, for which it is necessary to seek divine 
forgiveness. Even Cowper himself, though the violence of hij 
religious zeal, in some degree, unsettled his intellects, did not 
cant about bis poetical enormities, and wrote no line which, 
dying he could wish to blot. Of all God’s gifts to man, Milton 
esteemed poetical genius the most transcendant. “ In its legiti¬ 
mate and highest efforts,” says Or. Chaiiniug, it has the same 
tendency and aim with Christianity; that is, to spiritualize 
our nature.”Tue same eloquent and pious author,also makes a very 
Judicious and true remark, that even when poetry is degraded by 
unhallowed inspirations, she does not lose all her original bright¬ 
ness. Strains of pure feeling, touched of tenderness, images of 
innocent happiness, sympathies with suffering virtue, bursts of 
scorn or indignation at the hollowness of the world, passages true 
to ourmoral nature, often escape in an immoral wprk, nnd show 
us bow hard it is for a gifted spirit to divorce jitself wholly from 
what is good. If Mr. Lawson had recovered his health, mental 
atid corporeal, he would perhaps have returned to Uiose elegant 
an^^ refineff pursuits, which only bedome objectionable, when 
they aRClusivejly absorb tlm mind and interfere With the per- 
of socinl or religious duim^^ It; do®* not appear, 
.L x^ .L. i injiirlp^ ®ffoot the conduct of 
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parted worthy and to do that justice to the dead^ which has 
been denied unto the living. 

The Revd. John Lawson was one of the sons of a respecta¬ 
ble and'Wealthy clothier, in Trowbridge, Wiltshire. He was 
born at that place, of which the Revd. George Crabbe, tiie 
poet, was for many years Uie rector, on the 24th of July, 1787. 
We have never heard, whether it was Mr. Lawson’s good fortune 
to become acquainted, with that celebrated author nor are 
we quite certain as to the exact period when Mr. Crabbe 
first settled in Trowbridge. It was, perhaps, after the subject of 
this sketch had been removed to London, which was in the ;year 
1803, that Mr. Crabbe, whom he subsequently imitated with 
great success, in one of the best of his compositions, became 
the rector of Mr. Lawson’s native village. 1’he latter was pe¬ 
culiarly happy in his local associations—for he afterwards re¬ 
sided at the village of Olney, a place rendered interesting and 
famous, by the residence of Covvper, whose ardent piety and 
poetical genius seem to have made a deep impression on Mr. 
Lawson’s fancy, if we may judge from the internal evidence 
afforded to us in his writings, some of which are composed 
in a kindred spirit, and with several coincidences of thought 
and language. Cowper ’died at Olney, if we remember right¬ 
ly, in 1800, but a very few years previous to Mr. Lawson's 
residence in the same place, when the memory ofthepoetof “ The 
Task,” must have been fresh and grateful in the minds of the in¬ 
habitants. It is impossible to say, how far this slight local con¬ 
nection with great literary names, may have operated upon the 
tast^and inclinations of Mr. Lawson ; and that, we may not lay 
ourselves open to the charge of being too fanciful in our notice 
of so subtle a link in the chain of association, we shall simply 
observe, that his poetry, from whatever cause, occasionally ex¬ 
hibits a curious mixture of the different styles of Crabbe and 
Cowper. "Mr. Lawson enjoyed the advantage of passing the 
first years of his life, undor the eye of a moral and religious pa¬ 
rent. His father, as we have already stated, was a clothier. He 
had accumulated by great industry and judicious care, a sum of 
money that would have afforded a very handsome independence 
to every member of his family, if he had not unfortunately lost 
it all, partly by the destruction of his mills by fire and partly 
'by the bankruptcy of individuals wiio were greatly In hiS debt.;; 
Tiie utter ruin of bU busiuess and thg melancholy prospects of 
his family, are said to have so^eeply affected his spirits tbnt, 
he soon after died 0f a brdked heart. It affords a meki^ciiofy 
instance of the hOartleSsness of comuioii friends and the little 
confidence that ought to be placed in the cold charities of 
world, that all his children were driven by hfe creditors, from the 
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paternal roof, and that the two youngest were sent to the parish 
workhouse. Even those persons most closely connected with 
the parent by the ties of nature or the interchange of mercan¬ 
tile transactions, and who had benefitted largely from the con¬ 
nection in happier hours, denied a shelter to his unhappy or¬ 
phans. Mr. Lawson had the misfortune to lose his excellent and 
pious mother, at a very early age, bift not before he was able to 
appreciate her worth which he has very aft'ectingly commemo¬ 
rated in one of his latest poems. His passionate outpourings of 
domestic alfection, pleasingly remind us of Pope and Cowper, 
both of whom were eminently distinguished for their filial piety. 
The touching and beautiful lines of the latter, on the receipt of 
bis mother’s picture, if once read can never be forgotten. While 
yet a mere child, Mr. Lawson exhibited indications of uncom¬ 
mon talent,‘especially as an artist, and is said to have made a 
drawing of the Ciucitixion, (inspired by an eloquent sermon upon 
tlie same subject) that excited a considerable degree of wonder 
and admiration. Shortly after the display of this early proof of 
genius, being much struck by the spirit and beauty of the wood 
engravings, in ^Jiewick's History of British Birdsf he was 
seized with a desire to imitate them himself, and with some bits of 
wood and a few broken penknives, he was so successful, that his 
father was subsequently induced to apprentice him to Mr. Lee, a 
respectable engraver. In his sixteenth year, he took leave ofhw 
friends and went to London, to commence the regular study of 
a profession, which seemed so congenial to his natural talents. 
He applied himself with great diligence to his duties, and made 
rapid advances in his art. On the sabbath day, however, he 
considered himself entitled not only to relax in his professmnal 
labours, but to indulge in a degree of dissipation, which was 
directly opposed to the parting injunction of his father, who 
anxiously desired him to be regular in his attendance at a place 
of worship. As it often happens, however, with ybung men 
brought up under religious restraints jnore than ^usually severe, 
be was no sooTier independent of paternal authority, than he 
was. intoxicated by his sudden sense of freedom and became 
wild and rockless in his habits. This licentiousness of conduct 
continued/or about/hree years, when an almost accidental visit 
to his long forsaken chapel, revived all his old religious associa- 
tiops. .His owthusiasm kindled the more intensely from the con- ' 
trast and rapidity of the change and the force of his repentance. 
About this period, we bdfieve, oceprred ^he bitter family afflic¬ 
tions which we have already mentioned, and misfortune,'^in such 
a state of mind, would naturally have the effect of confirmino* his 
religious bias. He gave*up, for a while, his firsf professional pur- 
Sttitis; and olfered hj^^f as a candidate to the Baptist Church 
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in Eaffle-slreet, London, of which, Mr. Irving, the author of 
the “History of the English Baptists,” was the pastor. After 
giving a written account of the great change in the state of his 
mind, in accordance with the custom of the congregational Church¬ 
es, he succeeded in his new object. Soon after his adinission to 
the church, he became impressed with the importance of Mis¬ 
sions, and procured a recommendation to the Baptist Missionary 
Society. His services were readily engaged, and after he had 
gone through some preparatory studies at Olney and joined 
himself in marriage to an amiable young woman, (who is still, 
we believe, resident in India—a widow with eiglit children !) he 
was directed to proceed to India. On the 1st of Novejnber, 
1810, he left England for America, where he was detained from 
various causes, for about a year. He then took leave- of a great 
many new, but warm friends, at Philadelphia, and embarked for 
Calcutta, where he arrived in August, 1812, He was neces¬ 
sitated to take tiiis indirect course to India; because, at that 
period, professed Missionaries could not obtain permission from 
the Court of Directors to proceed by the regular route. 

Mr. Lawson was soon settled at Serampore, and rendered 
himself of essential service to the Printing Olfice and School 
of that place. He rapidly acquired a knowledge of the Ben¬ 
galee language, which he both spoke and wrote with great fluency 
and correctness. His usefulness was particularly felt in the exer¬ 
cise of that mechanical turn, to which we have before alluded. He 
wonderfully improved the difl'erent types used in the Oriental 
languages, and reduced them in a way that had hitherto appear¬ 
ed tb the Natives, to be quite impracticable. While occupied 
in this manner, an order was issued by Government, that all 
persons not regularly licensed to reside in India, should im¬ 
mediately quit the country; but Mr. Lawson, though in¬ 
cluded in* this order, was permitted to remain, on a re¬ 
presentation being made to Government of his great usefulness 
in the rediictidb of types,*though his friend and fellow passenger 
to India, Mr. Johns, was denied th^ same indulgence. In the year 
1816, he was ordained co-pastor of the first fonqed BaiHist 
Church in Calcutta, in which he laboured for three years. He 
was next removed to the new Baptist Clmfch in the Circular 
Road, which formed the last scene of his religious, life. ^ A few 
years subsequent to this period, his health gradually decliifed, 
and after about a month’s disti'j^ssing illness, which he bore with 
Christian fortitude, he Ureatljifd bis last on the 2d of October^ 
1825, in the 3dth year of bis age. 

In person, Mr. Lawson was rather short and corpulent. Liko 
Thomson^ be was ** more fat than bard j^es^ms.*^ His counte- 
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nance, though perhaps a little too full, was not deficient in dig- 
nily, being crowned with a noble forehead. He was subject, oc¬ 
casionally, to severe depression of spirits—but tliis afflictiori was 
seldom visible to olhers; and, when excited by the society of his 
intimate Iriends, he was animated and cheerful. He had also a 
turn for grave humour, and would sometimes occasion great 
amusement by his mock-heroic and whimsical remarks. Like 
many oilier men of genius, he was deficient in steadiness 
and perseverance. He would sometimes devote himself very 
passionately, for a few months, to poetry, and then leave it en¬ 
tirely, for painting or music. When he grow weary of these, 
he sought amusement iii botany or conchology, or again returned 
to poetical composition. 

It now remains for us to give some account of his publications. 
His first work, entitled, “ The Maniac with other Poems,” was 
originally published in England, in 1818. It was reprinted in 
the following year, in the United States, and was published 
again, just after his death, at Calcutta, with the addition of 
some “ Miscellaneous Poems, chiefly Posthumous.” The Mani¬ 
ac, though it contains sketches of his own family history, and is 
relieved with occasional touches of tenderness and beauty, is 
upon the whole, an unpleasing and monotonous production. It 
is composed of a succession of seven syllable quartrains, in the 
troachaic measure, in the form of a dialogue; imitating in these 
respects, Montgomery’s Wanderer of Switzerland. We consi¬ 
der this short tiancing kind of verse peculiarly unfit for a long 
poem. The interlocutors, too, in Mr. Lawson’s work, are not 
the most agreeable, ea en in their titles. A Swain and a M%ni^ 
ac are the only speakers. There is something insipid and Rosa 
Matilda-rish, in the greater part of this poem, which is very 
diflereut from the style of Mr. Lawson’s later publications. W’e 
take the following .specimen from the conimencen»eut. The 
reader will not wish for more:— 

(swain.) 

^Whence iliy Horrows, stranger, tell ? 

Why Iteiieath the willow shade 
Wliere dni^b silence loves to dwell, 

Hangs with sad despair tiiine head ? 

I^iendless, art thou ’refhof all, 

Wandering from thy native cot ? 

Do thy tears negftrled fall ? • 

Breales thine heart regarded ifbt ? • 

When we see the floret die 
E’er its huds maturely swell— 

When we hear the deep-fetch'd sigh, 

Burst itoindkeails where joy should dweU— 
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Rpnsoti frlls us, there’s a cause ; 

»Si)rin!;s there are of every smart 

Dies the flower 'I’he ranker pnaws: 

Say, what canker gnaws thine heart t 

(MANIAC.) 

Weeping willows now snirotind me ; 

Here tiie, bending rushes spread ; 

Here the beams o^ morning found me, 

• Here, shall be my w'eeping bed. 

Here shall be my weeping brd ! 

Oh ! the soft, denied relief! 

1 the tear of grief ne’er .shed— 

Is there not a tearless grief ? 

A blank verse poem, entiMed Female Influence,” (a very 
pleasing and pathetic little work,) was liis next publication. 
It appeared in Calcutta in 1820. 

His Orient Harping,’’ also in blank verse, but a more nml>i> 
tious attempt, was publisiied in tliis country in 1S22. There are 
some admirable passages in liiispoein, but it is deficient in uni¬ 
ty of subject and design, and is rather a collection of sketches 
than a complete poem. The author is not particularly success¬ 
ful in his blank verse, tboiigb he shows a fine ear in his ma¬ 
nagement of other forms of versification. He has scarcely 
strength enough to support that force of rhylliin, that variety 
of music and general stateliness of measure which are required 
to compensate for the absence of recurring sounds. 

To attach a kind of artificial energy to bis style, he is some 
times reduced to the necessity of falsifying the accents of com¬ 
mon words, as in the following lines :— 

/ But in wild chagrin to improve mankind. 

With grave sarcasm chants of al>snrd things. 

Of former days, and sweet 'reminiscence. 

Of plebeian life, prepared or unprepared. 

• Invisible my frownrd heart, conquered. 

He in other cases endeavours to give an air of vigour to the 
verse by mere coarseness of language, or senseless and even 
ludicrous alliterations. Thus , 

He did emsh wiUi rtnaxhing tile 

Some sightless visage, warped witli pinching pangs. 

* ’ 

This chop-fallen visage? This piece of sanctity? 

Foulest of sknlls that ev'er held foul brains. . 

, • • 

Crush thee thon worse than execrable egg 

Black Ruggieri! BacI^ to Amo’s twaves. 

, « 

His want of power to Weild so fine an instrument as blank- 
verse, betrays him occasionally into expressions that are in no 
degree raised above colloquial prose. Such inequalities are al- 
allowable in dramatic verse, if the con^asis are not so abrupt 
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as to interfere with the pervading tone of the passages in which 
they appear. In heroic blank-verse, however, the poet cannot 
be too careful to avoid prosaic and vulgar expressions, especial- 
in juxtaposition with a more imposing phraseology. Tlie ef¬ 
fect of neglecting this precaution, is always ludicrous. The 
following are specimens of the occasional want of keeping in 
Mr. Lawson’s verse;— * 

■ And o’er Uieir slender liinlis 
Prone on the ground, again replace their linen. 

Disturbed by blnsis obtrusive. 

Oh! I eonld hear the boundin!; palpitation 
Of my sick heart; so shocking was the silence. 

These illustrations of the truth of our objections, are not all 
taken from “ Orient Harping.” Two or three of them are from 
a later work, jsntUled “The Lost Spirit.” 

Winle we are upon the subject of Mr. Lawson’g defects we 
may ob.serve that he has an attachment to particular words, 
which tliougli not ohjectionahle in themselves, offend us by a 
too frequent repetition. This is an error which is met wit't in 
some of our most polished writers, and is something like the 
favourite touch of a Painter. Hazlitt remarks that in Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism, not a very long poem, there are no less than 
half a score of couplets rhyming to the word ftense. The great 
use made of this term is in some measure indicative of the cha¬ 
racter of Pope’s poetry. Poets and their Critics, in his time, 
were always talking about sense. To some of our modern 
schools of poetry the application of the word would be deemed 
an insult. Getiius and imagination are the charms now 
looked for in all poetical composition, and upon the whole we 
do not see much cause to regret the change in this mode bf 
estimating the “ art divine”. Extremes, however, are always 
evil, and it would be no doubt far better for the cause of true 
poetry and sound criticism if genius and sense instead of being 
tlius placed in almost direct opposition, were harmoniously re¬ 
conciled. The following are the instanees of repetition, given 
by Hazlitt in his lectures on the English Poets, but we recol¬ 
lect, very well, having seen them also noticed in the Round 
Table. It is not necessary to add the second lines of the couplets. 

* To tire oSr patience tiian mislead onr sense. 

\vi search of wit these lose their common sense. 

And fills up all the mif;faty void of sense. 

AjDcients in ph^se were moderns in their sense. 

The sopod shonid seem an el^ho to tlie sense. 

Be silent always when you dSubt your sense. 

For the worat avarice is that of sense. 

Strain out the last dull dropping of tlmir senpe. 

And witllbat Aetbod talks os'into sense. 
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These repetitions in one poem, by so careful and judicious a 
writer as Pope, are not a little remarkable ; thouj^h we have ob¬ 
served a similar over-sight or infelicity, in other Poets, scarcely 
less finished and laborious. Goldsmith in his Traveller repeats 
the word good more frequently than Pope uses the word sensein 
his Essay on Criticism, a much longer composition. It does not 
however, catcli the ear so forcibly as Pope’s favourite expres¬ 
sion, because it is not confined to the termination of llie lines. 
As this slight defect in the Traveller has never been noticed 
before, the reader may be curious to see the examples of it. If 
Pope loved sense Goldsmith loved goodness. 

Anti learn the luxury of doing good. 

Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view. 

That good which makes each humbler bosom vain. 

Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Pleased with each good that heaven to man supplies. 

And fJiaiiks the Gods for all the good they gave. 

As ditfereiit good by art or nature given. 

ThLs favourite poorfbegets peculiar pain. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart. 

Hence all the go od from opulence that springs. 

To seek a good each government bestows. 

We could very easily extend this minulje verbal criticism, 
but it is not worth our while. At all events this is not the place 
for it and we must return to Mr. Lawson. 

“ The Lost Spirit” and “Roland'’ were his last pub¬ 
lications of any length or importance. The one is written 
in blank-verse, and the other in'heroic^coiiplels. The blank 
veVse of “ The Lost Spirit” is, upon the whole, perhaps more free 
and forcible than that of his “ Orient Harping,” though it is par¬ 
tially deformed by the same defects. The design of the poem is 
founded ppon the story of Count Ugolino’s imprisonment and 
starvation, with his children, as related by Villiani, in his Flo¬ 
rentine History. A finer subject could scarcely have been 
chosen, though it required some courage to venture upon the 
same ground vyith Dante, who, in his tbirty-thinl canto bf the 
first part of bis Coinedia, in his passage through* Hell, intro¬ 
duces Count Ugolino, knawing the head of the Arclfbisliop Kug- 
gieri, the treacherous and cruel enemy, who was, the cause of 
^le Count’s misfortunes. Jonathan Richardson, in his woVk on 
Painting, gives us a translation of thhs passage in Dante, and 
makes mention of its represdntation in a bas-relief by Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti, who wall, says he, a Dante in his way and a 
perpetual reader of the great poet. We have somewliere seen 
an engraving after a painting, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the 
same subject. * ' 
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Mr. Larson does not seem to have been aware of Warton’s 
notice of the story of Ugolino, and his short prose translation, 
which is" infinitely more .striking than the verse of Richard¬ 
son. We cannot resist the temptation of transferring it to oiir 
pages. Ugolino is giving the description ol his imprisonment 
with his children :— * ^ 

“ Till* lioiir nnproRcheil when we etnecteit fo hnve snmethina; bronely nn to ent. 
iiietenii of any fooii appear, J heard the doore of that horrible dungeon more 

closely barred. 1 beheld my little children in silence, and could not weep. iWv heart 
was petnlieu ' The little wrelchea wept; and my dear Anselm said, Tfiguardi si, padre: 
eke hai? Father, you look on us! what ails yon t I could neither weep 
nor answer, and CQiitiniied swallowed np in silent acoiiy all that day, and the following 
niuht. even till the dawn ol day As soon as a I'liinmerinir rav darted thiongh the dole- 
tiil prison, that I could view again those four faces, tn which my own image was im¬ 
pressed, Ignaioed both my hands with grief mid rage. My clniuren belirving I did this 
tliroiigli eagei iie«N to eat, raising tlieniselves suddenly up. said to me. My father ^ our 
torments would be less, if you would allay the rage of your hunger u»o» us. I res 
tiuii)^ < nil .self, tloA I might nut encrease their misery. Tl^e were all mute that day^and 
the following. Quel di, el’ altro, stemmo tiilti mnti. The loiirth dav being ||p>>e, 
Gatldo falling extended at my feet, cried. Padre mio. chenon m' ajuti ! My fatherfwhy 
do you not help me? and other three exp;red one alter the other, between the 

fiiHi dint sixth dav, faiiiisheW^^^ seest me now ! And I, being seized with blindness 
began togo groping upon my hands and feel ; and continued calling them by 

tiieir names three days after were dead. E tre di li chiamai poiche fur murfi : 
then hanger vanquished my grief!" 

“ if this inimitable description” exclaims Warton “ had been 
found in Homer, the Greek Tragedies, or Virgil, how many 
commentaries and panegyrics would it have given rise to ?” Mr. 
Lawson has injudiciously deviated from history and made 
Count Ugolino’s great misery arise from the unorthodoxy of 
liis religious creed, that he might have an opportunity of de¬ 
scribing the deatli bed of an infidel. ]f we pass over this de¬ 
fect, for such we cannot help thinking it notwithstanding tiie 
excellence of the author’s motive, there is much to admire in filie 
manner in which he lias treated the subject. 

The Poem entitled “ Ronald” is a very spirited imitation of 
the racy and animated style of Crabbe. It is the story of a young 
pennjdess vagrant, who not only contrives to escape the 
gallows but by natural shrewdness and^’eli^ious hypocrisy, be¬ 
comes in middle age a comfortable and influential tradesman in 
a country town. There is in this rhyming poem a degree of 
streiiglh andl’reedoin which shows by its contrast to Mr. Law¬ 
son’s blank verse how* much the latter species of versification 
must have overtried his natural powers. 

Tlicr following is a detached passage from the description of 
Rolaud:— • , 

^ Ottr Roland waa tlio atriotest of ]jt| sect—* 

The best could nevOr charge him wii!i*iieglect. 
lie fear’d his God, and kept his sacreii day, 

And witli a coufideitUal tone wonid pray, 

L‘call’d lu do it—yet with •impering 
Rid often seem nowor^iy to be Heard, • 
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Blit you may sec him if you wish to sei*; 

CoDir, draw the sash up ; thore he Koes, ’tia he ! 
l.uok at his serious paces thronj'h the street, 

With sliining shoes, and worsted stockings neat 
The green nnibrelta is beneatli his arm. 

And he is proof’gainst every worldlv rharin. 

If wretchea ones do beg, or awkward bow. 

He sees them not—if ever, yet not now j 
Why should he be dist-frb’d ? Mis not the day 

To gjve his half-pence, or his nods away, ,, 

Nor doth he step aside, if thro’ the woods 
He walks to distant worship, and the buds 
In siiring do fill with fragrance all the air. 

And the fresh dalfodil doth blossom there 
Tempting his hand to pluck the golden flower • 

He stilt IS jealous of the solemn hour. 

“ There ! thou hast seen him. That was Roland, sure. 

The very man who thongli he once was poor, 

Yet was the hardest grinder in (he town ; 

"rwas he that pull’d the pride of Benson down ! , 

Tea for a poor man V yes, it was a sin ! 

Not (hat he valued it; no, not a pin ; 

But he would never cniinlenaTtce such pride , 

Let beggars strive their nakedness to hidei.;,fe ’ ? 

If they have money.—if they have- it not,!, ' 

No tea at Roland’s can for love be got.” ' ' 

But we are better pleased with the easy vigour and graphic 
fidelity of the following :— 

“ i love the country, and, f love the town j 
While here, I feel as if I iimstgo down. 

And see the w'ild flow'ers blossom ; when I’ve seen 
Their peeping beads push out from tiifls of green, 

And have regaled upon the choicest sweets. 

1 think again of Loudon’s hustling streets, 

And long to stroll amidst the endless noise— 

To be retir’d among a crowd of Joys ; 

For you may be alone in busiest lanes, 

Stop, or go on ; look through the i^ndow-panes ; 

Go in and talk, and then go out again ; 

Do what you like, and give no mortal pain; 

On thousand passing faces keenly gaze, 

And till your sketch-book with a wondrous maze 
Of countenances, drawn witli dexterous hand 
Of all between the Poultry and the Strand. 

’Tis good to watch the uiurkiugs of a face, 

And write the ineaning of each deep-wrought trace: 

You well may study liain, yet be unseen, 

In crowds which you can scarcely wedge between. 

^ ’Twas one October when 1 bade adieu 
To country scenes. 1 took my parting view 
With glowing love—there was to me a charm 
In all I saw ; the landscaj^ red and warm ^ 

In every tinge seem’d glonous ; every sound 

Was pleasant, and 1 felt my full heart bound, , 

While listening to the voice of low^g cows— 

To hoarse wrinds passing thro’ the bending boughs— 

Or the lone sound of hatehets,,felling tree>— 

Or simplest noise tl^t tills tl» chilling breeze. 

When the ripe shining chesi^at rustles down 
Pnmp on the hard tun, smiling bri^t and brown. 

Some clouds of evening rain did gather then. 

As sometimes you have seen in antnmn, when 
The sun still shines with watery ray obliqae, ^ 

And you untiul yoor- thin oiubrella quick, * 
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Pelted by liquid gold drops in ypnr flight 
’Twas but a passing shower—^’tis gone away— 

And ’mid such scenes 1 fain would longer stay— 

But hark ! the coach is rattling on the road— 

It whirls along its living cumbrous load. * 

I cannot stay ; it stops—I step within. 

And liope to reach at morn “ I'hc White Horse Inn.” 

We shall now give some specimens* of Mr. Laifson’s short 
miscellaneous pieces. He was not only a poet, but a painter, 
and it is said, that his representations of external objects, on 
canvas, \^ere equal to those which adorn his verse. The 
reader will appreciate the value of such a compliment, when he 
has read the following descriptive sonnets:— 

SKETCH AT EVENING. 

Tlip west is flush'd with loveliest streaks of red. 

Faint, and yet fainter dwindling as the noise 

Of day siibside.s, and all the quiet jovs ' 

Which stealing eve doth ever gently shed, 

Clmniiitig are not exjm'ssen. T/ie hed 

Ofthf calm d like polish'd skies. 

Beats the stra^ laden boat with equal poise, 

Seemtvy suspended, while high oner head 
And deep beneath is seen a hearen ojlitfbt. 

Tho straw-load is revers'd down in the stream. 

The. upward spreading smoke curls too with gleam 
Bluish he,ow. then Jades npon the sight, 

As the old oai -man blows his nightly Are, 

And watches the last blush of lingering day expire. 

OMENS. 

Watch whet^fbe horned moon far in the west 
Looks lik% a crescent boat of slumbering tire. 

Red as still sinking ere her light expire. 

Uncertain glimmerings fall *ipon the breast 
Of the. dull crane, that seeks his nightly rest 
Utton some dim-seen thatch. Luckless and dire 
The Omen, if such rest tus thy desire, 

Thou moping gloomy bird that dost molest 
Tho poor rrran who abhors thy unclean feet. 

And hears witii fear thy clattering bony beak ; 

While hateful owls flit round thee with their shriek. 

All unpropitiou;, as thy form unmeet, 
hike sometbing muffled in a winding Sheet, 

Bides motionless, till gold and crimson day-beams break. 


APPROACHING RAIN. 



Wait for fluiDless^fl rain. 'HieitiwBct brighjt 
That like diVtaitckrim star dothffioai oiovi. 

Well knows di« sign,and bosy in tho dark 
Hangs on the dubious trees his phosphor ^rk— 

Lights up his liiiyterDj Aen qaick pofl's it ttot. 

Hush ! ’tis the i^nflof ooming irtwwers—the tops 
Of the dry planlaidf shake, aM wakoiBa tha mt drops. 
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SPRING. 

Arise ! the fresh green of the moisten’d earth 
Smiles, and wiirgive thee aladness ; for each hue 
Hath beauty in it, and each form to view 
Is lovely.' Yes, the sweets of morning birth 
Will bless thee for tby gazing, and the mirth 
Of the sequester’d cuckoo will renew 
Thy wasted strength|and thou shalt sec the dew 
Clearer than diamonds of untold worth. 

Tremble and roll upon the arum leaf 
Sea-crecn, and scatter’d where tliou lov'st to rove ; 

While the deep-scarlet cotton tree above 
Lifts to the azure heaven in .strong relief 
The firat bloom of the spring, whose wholesome gale. 

And with it life and health, thou shalt inhale. 

THE CITY OF PALACES. 

O son-bright city, opulent, and proud ! 

Thy palaces uprise like fairy dream. 

Or northern snowbergs, whose tall peaks do gleam * 

Pefiilge.nt when the sun without a cloud 
Lights up th»ir silver summits, as they crowd 
White on the blue of heaven. Thy mid-day beam 
Illumes thy stateliness, as steeples seemi^‘^'“ - 
To pierce the sky : and arches grandly bo#li^^’ 

Bold stotnary lions, column, dome 
Reveal the pride of wealth. But sadly rise 
(The long forgotten dead t’ immortalize) 

Each black mausoleum, and each solemn tomb. 

On whose aspiring points, like moveless stone 

The ancient crane doth stand, all mute, gloom-struck and alone, 

A BENGAL PICTURE. 

Paint now an azure sky without a cloud ; 

'Fhrow in the distance mists and jungle sliade ; 

Sketch tall thin trunks faint gleaming from the glade. 

And cocoa-nuts high tow’ring,plum«d and proud. 

Beiienth shall be a hovel, and a crowd 
Qf bronzed dwellers, where the thatch doth fade 
From golden yellow to each dingy grade. 

And blue smoke curls about till it doth shroud 
The idle qronpe. Next on the foreground see 
Two ragged horses just released from toil. 

Browsing upon the fragrant straw wisps, while 
The creaking carriage waits for company. 

Now add a sunshine varnish. There—’tis done ; 

A Bengal sketoit—not sooner seen than known. 

The following poems are in a different style^ and will serve to 
prove, that, if we except his failures in blank-verse, the author 
could show a fine feeling for the melodies of English versifica¬ 
tion. Mr. Lawson added musical talent to»his other^^legant ad¬ 
vantages, and composed some of tine most popular liyum tunes 
now sung in England and Americy^. * * * 

MO/ININO. » 

'* Then shall thy li|^ imA as the morniiur.”—*. 

Serene the glory, of that light 
Dweib on u tnonsand cloudg, 

Ilhose remnants of the pigM 

Swmint«lwtialcrmdt‘ * 
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ITatli not the light a heavenlier ray 
Emerging from the clouds ? 

O ’Hs the brightest, lovliest day. 

That breaks from prisoning shrouds. 

Dark was my soul, for the deep night 
Reign’d long and heavily. 

Blest orb ! thou bring’st diviner light 
To wretchedness, and me ^ 

REQUIEM. 


“ Weep yc not for tbe dead ••— Jer. »xii. 10. 

7’hc day of woe, the bursting strife, 

1'he da.k vissitudes of life. 

Have had their influence ; but the day, 
I’he strife, the change, have pass'd away. 
The. loud storm rush’d—aufl was no more; 
• The thunder roll’d—then died the roar. 
’Twas all an agonizing scene, 

A dream which is not—^but hath been. 

O weep not ibr the dead ! 

Saints i^t upon their quiet bed. 

Sleeping with nndclirious head. 

The deep distraction of the breast. 
Subsides into a placid rest. 

^’he iiollow wild eyes dim and dry 
Are clos’d and slumbering pleasantly. 
The coniitenance of cloud and sadness 
Hath the pale look of solemn gladness. 

O weep not for the dead ! 

O weep not that the weary day 
Sinks to the sepulchre of night; 

It fades to blaze with purer ray 
The morrow's resurrection light. 

Its dawn is up—the fleecy sky 
Redden.' in orient ma?esty. 

Inipearl’d with an immortal dew. 

The bland creation smites an«‘w. 

O wei'p not for the dead ! 

PILGRIM OF NIGHT. 


" Tbe moon walking in brightness."—xxxi. SG. 


Watch thou the lone pilgrim of night 
Throughout her magnificent range ! 

^Watch thou the pure glory which sleeps in her path,. 

And hallows each beautiful change. 

•With sfileinikguze, through tbe deep blue 
Of fhe star-suangled wildering sphere, 

O^atch her white countenance pensively shine. 

Nor refuse tbe lone pilgrim a tear I 

Wbteh f^ou the pile sojonrnei^ there 
Embark'd on tne main of ^esakies, • 

While perlldds olondy-waveo wijd on the gale 
To glory fempefitnons arise. 

1/ike pearly^edg’d billows they swell, 

4nd gleam with fentaitical form. 

Hashing rodud like the sea-foam the orescent all bright. 
With her mlvdf horns toss'd oh tiie storm. 
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Watch thon when she comes from the east. 

Where the mouittfiins retire from the eye ; 

Deeply red like some signal fire’s sliiniberiug blnsh, 
Obsnirely she paints the dim sky. 

The ^nds as they stretch in long lines 
Her slow kindling radiance wide stoins. 

Till her full fiery orb, unprevented, looks forth. 
And, calm, o’er the majesty reigns. 

O, watch the lone Pilgrim of night, 

Throughout her magnificent range ! 

There is glory in all her vissitudes still. 

And she smiles in each beaufiful change. 

She walketh in brightness above 
To cheer some pale pilgrim below ; 

For mortnis may Icam from the path of the moon 
There is light or in weal or in woe. 

SPRING. 


« Come sway, for, lo, llie winter is past, the rain is over ami gone ; the flowers appear on the earth : the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of (he turtle is heard in our land".->5u/0M0H'« 
SoHy, ii. 10,11,12. 


Come away to the sweet breathing fieldi j 
'I'he gloom of fhe winter is past, 

No longer the rude torrents rieluge the vale. 

Nor howls through the wood the cold blast. 

Come away to the sweet breathing fields. 

And watch the first blush of the rose. 

While the sun in his youth with a gold glowing beam 
Paints its bow on the storm as it goes. 

The new bursting bud of the flower 
On the lap of the hlossoiuiug heath. 

Unbosoms in frogrance the larking vcrmiel. 

And scatters it odorous breath. 

The loveliest birth of the spring 
Hangs lightly its star cluster’d head. 

And blooming to meet its own image below. 

It bends o’er Ute water-cress bed. 

Escap’d from imprisoning bulbs 
The hyacinth’s succulent spears 
Bright wave lo the wind, and fhe delicate flowet 
Pale blushing its pyramid rfjirs. 

The sorrowing yellow fring'd eye 
Of the narcissus on the lone wold 
Retains the fresh dew like a sun drinking tear, 

Or a diamond Sparkling in gold. 

0 charm’d by the ousel’s deep song, 

Come away to the sweet breathing fields! 

The violet timt slept in its vemid recess 
Its balm to the solitude yields. 

Where silent the water course rolls, , 

All luscious abroad on the plain, 

The crunpled geranium in wilduess rereaU 
To the desert its dark ruby^ain. 

Come away to the sweet breathing fi^ds! 

Or to the thj^ck foresj^fej^r, 

For the woodhird ndw.waroles her tremulous hynuit 
And the voice of the turtle is there. 

Nor at night is the wilderness mute, ^ 

While the moon climbs her mountainous way; 

IThe nightingale sings to the murmuring gales, 

Till the dolwiui iawa of the day. » <* 
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Thon way ftring man, come away ! 

The clonds of <hy winter retire. 

The morn of thy glory casts o’er the wide heaveos, 

The blaze of ethenal fire. 

Eternity rolls on thy view. 

The fight of ineffable day ; 

Then rise from the gloom of thy sorrowful night; 

O way-faring man, come away ! 

We have been thus lavish in our specimens of Mr. Lawson’s 
smaller poems, because they are now so little known that 
they will have all the grace of novelty in our pages. We should 
scarcely do justice to Mr. Lawson’s literary character, if we did 
not add a pleasant extract or two from some of his essays pub¬ 
lished many years ago, in a periodical called the Asiatic Ob¬ 
server. His knowledge of botany, in the study of which he ap¬ 
pears to have taken great delight, enabled him to write a very 
curious papet on Cryptogamous plants, from which we take the, 
following passage:— 

“ Wherever there are bamboos cnf np, and used for making fences, posts of sheds, 
S&<*, von may see, if yon please to.look. especially in ilie wet season, hundreds of pale scar¬ 
let or Vermillion coloured processes, like pins stock into a pincushion to within the ei^shth 
of an incli of their heads. This pin shaped plant is more plentiful toward the joints ol the 
bamboo, and In perhaps ascommon as any plant in India. It is called by the botanisls 
Clathrus or Trichia- It is a pleasing subject for the lens, and consists of a capsule, or 
head, full of the coloured fluid which makes it so red, and which it oftentimes discharges 
on the bamboo,causing the appearance of n patch of fleshy red paint. At other times, w hen 
several grow close to each other, all the heads seem to unite, and form a soit of little scar¬ 
let table, with divers legs, and which might well accommodate the eliin tribes before men¬ 
tioned, that is, if there are any in India. If a small portion of this colouring matter be 
put into a drop of water under the microscope, thousands upon thonsands of seeds, oval or 
round, according to the species, will stream out fioni the general mass. There are several 
species of this plant every where to be found. These old bamboos will also fnrniHb von. at 
different seasons of the year, with several specimens of the lateral fan-shaped Agarics. 
These will afford much pleasure, as some of them are remarkably handsome, from the pure 
whiteness of their pilens,like a flake of driven snow,and also from the regularity ofthe,flesh 
eoloured gills beneath having all the symmetry of an opened fan. On the bambuovalso 
grows a fine specimen of a plant called the Bolstus lachrymans. It is of a bright snipiiur 
yellow, wlieii young and fresh, and will grow over whatever wood is at hand to support it. 
In short the bamboo is an host in itself, and produces as many parasites in one season as 
will snffiokntly employ the pencil and pen of him who wisiies to paint and desciihe them. 
Yon can scarcely lean upon the bamboo railing in yonr garden without soiling yonr 
etothes ; but examine the sooty tittle patches of black powder, which universally disoo- 
l^nr old mate and bamboos, nnd you will find, that the slightest portion of this soot, in a drop 
of water, wiltexhibit, under the microscope, an ocean,'with innumerable bushy entangled 
(reel floating about, with their branches formed of myriads of globes, ratnged in bunches* 
or attached like heads ; and each globe is nearly transparent, and of an olive or bottle 
green doloolr. While contemplating this piclare, it should not be forgotten that each of 
(he globes themltives, invisible to the naked eye, is a oapsule, or seed-vessel, filled with 
countless seeds. No wonder this plant spreads rapidly, and in every dkeotion ; and thus 
we are enabled to account for\he dingy appearance of old bungalows and hots.” 


Our E^xt s|iecimen' of his prose style shall be taken from an * 
article eptitle^s l^rniog Walk in India”:— 

The SUB is now ma^ng his Agfurt appesg|Bcs at the skirts of the eastern horisoo. 
is approach ha4 by (bg; rTOreaainl splendoor of the clonds which 

tend the regent Of the day Vfbild gsiring tettarda the point where the glorioes orb 
last peersahove the dim distance ef the landscape, yea may, with the hid of a little tma- 
g^tien, ^ceive that the getee of heiiven>ai« c^ing to year view, and that one of (ha 
W|h«at plUhe angelic orderly havittf reeeieed his oeSstotiiaieQ from the Bterhal, is nesb 

piltlias of iattorlahlf^ .TIm etiuitilS eioads arebiaaa- 
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cf ns(> breathing; horaea, and tlin ann ia hia chariot: but a few nvomanta diapal tha illnaion, 
and f>vpry Ihint; aiibaidra into the reality of a bright and cheerful morning in India ; for 
the Mina birda are enltveniog their retreata with noisy songs ~ the dovea, aeqneatered in 
the atiadea of the orchard, ntter their pecniiar tones of pensive melody and the tall trees 
appear as though dyed in the gold of the new-born day. At my right hand I gate over 
a wide eitended field,' where the view is terminated in the west by a thick jungle, con- 
taining trees of different descriptions. The rounded cinmpa thatafiford the deepest shade, 
are formed by the inangoe, the banian, and the cotton trees. At the verge of this deep- 
green forest are to be seen the long and slender hosts of the betle and cocoa nut trees ; 
and tlw grey bark of their trunks, ns they catch the light of the morning, is in efear relief 
from the richness of the back groiin,i. These as they wave their feathery tops, add mnch 
to the picturesque interest of the straw built hovels beneath them, which are variegated 
with every tinge tobe found amongst the browns and yellows, according to the respec¬ 
tive periods of their construction. Some of them are enveloped in blue smoke, wnich 
oozes through every interstice of the thatch, and snreads itself, like a cloud hovering 
over these frail habitations, or moves slowly along, like a strata of vapour not far from 
the ground, as though too heavy to ascend, and loses itself io the thin air, so inspiring td 
all who have courage to leave their beds and enjoy it The champa tree forms a bean- 
tifnl object in this jungle. It may be recognized immediately from the siirroiuiding ace« 
iiery. It has always been a favonrite with me, I suppose most persona, at times, have 
been unaccountably attrnr.teil by an object comparatively trifling in itself. Tliere are 
also paitionlar seasons, when the mind is susceptible of pecniiar impressions, and the 
moments of happy, careless youth, rush upon the imagination with a titoiisand tender 
feelings. 'I'here are tew that do not recollect with what pleasure tiiey have grasped n 
bunch of wild flowers, when, in the days of their childhood, the langnor ofa lingering 
fever has prevented them for some weary months from^)^ enjoying that chief of all th» 
pleasures ofa robnst English boy, a ramble through the fields, where every tree, and 
bush, and hillock, and hiossom. are endeared to him ; because, next to a mother’s ca- 
resse.s, they were tlie first things in the world upon which he opened his eyes, and, 
doubtless, the first which gave him tliose indescribable feelings of fairy pieasnre, which 
even io his dreams, were excited j while coloured clouds of heaven, the golden sunshine 
ofa landscape., the, fresh nosegay of dog roses and early daisies, and the sounds of bnsf 
whispering trees and tiiikiing brooks, presented to the sleeping child ail the pure plea¬ 
sure of his walking moments. And who is there that does not sometimes recall some 
of those feelings which were his solace thirty years ago ? Should 1 be wrong, were I to 
say, that even at his desk, amid all the excitements and anxieties of coniinerciai pursuits, 
the weary Calcutta merchant has been lulled into a sort of pensive reminiscence of the 

E ast, and , with his pen placed between his lips, and his fevered forehead leaning upon 
is hand, has felt his heart boond at some vivid picture rising upon his imagination. Tha 
forms ol a fond mother, and an almost angel-looking sister, have been so strongly con- 
jnred.np with the scenes of his boyish days, tfiat the pen has been unceremoniously 
dashed to the ground, and “I will go home’’ was the sigh that heaved from a bosom 
full ofkinduess and English feeling ; while, as the dream vanished, plain truth told its 
tale, and the man of commerce is still to be seen at his desk, pale, and getting into yeara 
and, perhaps, less desirous than ever of winding up his concern. No wonder ! beransa 
the deai-eit ties of his heart have been broken, and those who were the charm of home 
have gone down to the cold grave, the home of all. Why then should he revisit his na¬ 
tive place ? What is the cottage of his birth to him ? What charms has the village now 
for the gentleman jnst arrived from India ? Every well remembered object of nature, 
aeen after a lapse of twenty yeara, 'wonld only serve to renew a host of buried, painfuf 
Ibelings. Every visit to the house of a surviving neighbour would bat bring to mind 
some melancholy incident i for into what house conid he enter, to idle away an hour, 
withont seeing some wreck of his own family ; such as a venerable deck, once sd lovej 
for the painted moon, that waxed and waned, to the nstonishment of thd goser, or aoai» 
Aivoiirite ancient chair, edged so nobly with rows of brass tmils, ^ 


-bat perforated sore 
And drill’d in holes, 

By worms voraoiona, < 



These are lUtIg things; bntthey presohjeets which will live in his memory to th# 
Iftteat day of his life,, and with which ar^ assoc^d in' his dtad the dearest fpeUags aa4 
thoughts of his happiest hoars. 

Taratng from the piotare wbioh has detained me so long, the wide green plain now 
nttraets my attentien. The rains have been so abnodaot this season, tmit every hollow 
with water, and the lower parts of the ptahi p^simi the appenrnnop of oehwiwd 
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lakre, like sheets of the sky spren<l nnt qpon the earth. These shallow lakes are Ihff 
fnvoarite resort of the gloomy crane called the Argill(t,^<«e bone awallower. There 
they are, a hundred assembled together, no to their knees in their loved element; hnt 
whnt they nre nbont, none cnn imagine. Were their forms remarkable for ease and ele¬ 
gance, vre might be tempted to suspect that they are engaged in the impoitant duties of 
the toilet, surveying in the mirror beneath them, the united graces of limb and costnine; 
but they possess so much real gravity of character, that it would be uncharitable to sup. 
pose them addicted to'so trifling an occupation. They seem rather to be eng-ageil in the 
study of some mathenmtical problem never to be ^Ived, and are not inapt effigies of 
certain lurned meditative bookworms, always studying, but never coming to any smpor. 
tant resii^. Anil yet, if you rouse them from their reveiie, 4 ’'ri|b^cihnnot help thinking that 
they have discovered the lateral motion, by the flap of tiieir w* wings, as they walk off, 
and with one eye gaze, in silent scorn over their shoulders nt those who break the threaii 
of their thoughts. Bat why should T disturb them ? They have an undoubted riglll to 
think as thev please, provided their cogitations do not distiirii the general peace.” 

" Indeed Calcutta would pot look like itself without them. Sometimes they are to 
be seen Itish in the vault of the bine sky, whirling in extended ciicles, without scarcely 
giving themselves the tronlile of moving a wing; and after tiling themselves with this 
amusement which is to them like takin; a ri le on the course, down they come and with 
a mi hty rnsh they settle upon some prominent edifice, where tliev stand motionless as 
a ststne, and seety to be a part of the buildings on which they perch. It is well known 
that they have contracted a peculiar intimacy with the linns on the palace ; and, as if in 
quaint mockery of all oor ideas of human greatness, they without ceremony stand, and 
perhaps sleep tor hours, npon the hend of the noble beast that has the whole world under 
nispaw. It is interesting to watch them while thev are choosing their tavuiinte testing 
places for the night at the top of some tall tree. Yon muht think thev were inanimato 
Acareorows, did yein not notice them sometimes disputing together about those vain things 
seniority and precedence, while tlieir oiitstretciied naked necks, (for there are ladies 
smongiit h'irds.) and open beaks, indicates no disposition in the parties to yield a fancied 
prerogative ; hut thev have their rnstoms and ndinners, like other societies ; and it 
wonid cert.iinly be considered n mark of low breeding, did they not, in a city like this 
attend to the necessary forms of etiquette.” 

The following is a very true ancVlively description of a scene, 
with which our Indian readers are familiar:— 

Tn collecting mv thonghts after this dissertation on the eostnme,,hahita and pnrsnits'^ 
of this singular community, 1 And that 1 have strolled into a more busy scene, and have 
hardly escaped stumbling over those different samples of grain spread out on cloth, to 
dry in the sunshine, which you so often ,.meet with opposite the dwelling place of a Ben¬ 
galee shobkreper. What a crowded sfaU, is here! This man unites in himself a*^! the 
oeeiipations of tiie huckster, the grocer, th«t oilinao, and the corn factor The shop is a cu. 
tioiis show of variety; and Wilkie himself might find in painting it a stimninsfor his hap¬ 
piest tonohes. The thatch of this habitation is covered in part with the straggling arms 
of a sort of pnmkin, and the white bell shaped flower is seen* looking out from the broad 
criNOpled leaves, to smile upon the day-light. In the back ground above the thatch, the tops 
of some plaintain trees are waving like prince’s feathers ; (or they bend with the slightest 
breeze. Placed in due order belore the hnt nre vaiions ginnlos fiili of rice, and pnise and 
grain of many kinds, some dark grey, some hloish, ivime hroitn, and some orange and 
vJiUp. , At 'the side of the entrance on the floor of the verandah, if it may be so called, 
•its an oiled, ’shining Bengalee acronntant, with hie long disty book before him, 
•nd 'vi^ith his pen made of a reed, behind his ear. Before him are heaps of cowries, 
and lesser henpi|,dr copiier coin. The back parts of the shop are obscured in the shade, 
And yet y^n can make out the lot riia of some of the inmates, still occupied in finishing 
their morbing iMibi'"'While othtfs are preparing for the business of the day. One of the par¬ 
ty stoops with his brazen pet to dip up the water from the ditch that runs before his 
benss'; and rising^he stands erect, and pours the grateful deluge upon his head, and 
thus gnjoysHis mornlng^ath. Another gguats himself as near the riM as he can. and em- 

{ doysbimselfiuii soo«rbi|j'.iq jjpi snpetb palish his brass Iota, or with a stick scrubs bis 
vory teeth to‘in gnviabl^«d|^e ff whitenesi, and chatters abnnt the concerns olbosi. 
iMagnli the While, iiAbf ’ill'' ofThls ineAbnnstibre depot of necessary nr- 

ticleSf you mav enmuMntO gr«en nigdi^eltl^ clmters of ptnintains. new hookahs for the’ 
loxnnoni, and a parrot or two, drest in pea-grerii/ with .viplet heads, sqnenkiag, nod* 
wttPI ohains nt Ihe approach of every atrangeri In the middle of the shop, end 

aiUiation, aita the orosa-legged merchant, eiyoyimf the odonroC 

Hinki hookab. oon Hide m the cMley of oil, which (!oauodii|[ he 
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not to thp poor cnotomor ; nnrf, lest a drop ahonid be anilt, and bin clean warehonae coil¬ 
ed he wipee the edge of the meHanrin^ cnp with hia fiofrer. an<l with snrprisin^; ioatinct 
and eoonoiijy trausfera the reiiiaioder of the ahiino;' auction to his jetty hair. 

With thesse ample specimens of Mr. Jiawson’s style, in prose 
and verse, we shall leave our readers to form their own judg¬ 
ment of his merits. If what we have said ourselves, may seem 
somewhat too partial, we*can only observe, that we hatl not 
the pleasure of a p^soual acquaintance with the subject of this 
notice, and that we are quite unconscious of any uudue bias in 
his favor."'- 


IL FAUT PARTIR. 

I. 

We nmst depart,— 

The summer’s o’er, 

’Fhe autumn's yellow leaf is falling, 

And, harbinger of winter hoar. 

The bleak north wind is loudly calling—« 

Wc must depart. 

II. 

We must depart,— 

The verdure's gone. 

The nightingale's sweet note is o’er,— 

My favorite haunt, the wild-wood lone, 

« Stript of its leaves, delights no more,— 

* We must depart. 

III. 

We must depart,— 

4 sigh to leave 

These fairy nooks, where none intrude— 

Where, when my heart was prone to grieve, 

1 solace found in solitude,— 

We must depart. 

IV. 

We must depart,— 

For grave or gay, , 

We all must leave life’s joys behind us. 

If virtuous pleasures idlarmed our way. 

We’ll tranquilly hepir death remind us— 

We must depart. 

* Since the Ant part of ibis article wai printed two errata bare beei^dUeorered wblcb can be nroat 
elSctiTeiy noticed in t^ place. On page SO for gwsrfrdiA reaf^sdcratii asdforifoaa MtUUcUhnsk 
read &o$a-MatUta-itA. 
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A SEASON IN CALCUTTA. 

A Senson in Calcutta^ with Sketches and Etchings ; by T. 

Fairfortk. 2 vols. Colburn and Bentley. London. 

We deem it rather fortunate that a work like the one whose 
title heads this article, should have reached,just in time to 
admit of our noticinj^ it in our first ’“ih'umber. So pal¬ 
pable is the apathy of people in Enjjlaml respectinj^ India 
and all belongin'; to it, that it is really gratifying to find any no¬ 
tice at all taken of us by the inhabitants of the mighty Babylon, 
or rather by some stray pilgrim now and then, who may' be ne¬ 
cessitated by a mere call of business to make a voyage to our 
shores ; foi; who ever comes upon an excursion of pleasure to 
India ? We are therefore grateful to Mr. Fairforth for his 
work, and should have felt so even if he had abused us, like the 
Parisian w'ho boasted that the King had spoken to him, and on 
being pressed to tell what he said, replied that he told him to 
stand out of the way. 

Much after ihis royal fashion, it has been the mode of Eng¬ 
land to treat Indian interests,ever since that buccaneering geni¬ 
us Lord Clive laid the foundations of our pow'. r in Bengal. In lier 
treatment of colonial matters, more especially as relates to India 
we recognize much less of the fostering care of the pelican, 
lhan the indilfcrence of the ostrich. 

Surely there is something base and cold blooded in all this. 
The people of England not only will not make themselves ac¬ 
quainted with the real state of things in this country,* but 
they make it a boast that they wdll not. It is in fact a leze ma¬ 
jestic against llie despotism of fashion, and a breach of ton to 
pretend to the possession of any knowledge whatsoever respecting 
India. “ India indeed ! who cares any thing aboift India T’ 
Such are the monstrous picktootli remarks of insolent contempt 
with which we are treated by our countrymen who never crossed 
the channel—or who perliaps occasionally hand a letter ad¬ 
dressed t<fsome cousin at Poonah to a private friend coming out 
to Calcutta, begging that he would have the goodness to deli¬ 
ver it some morning with his own hand. Is not all this very 
mortifying*? And who cherish this state of things ? We answer* 
the Press of England, Uie most venal and the most besotted to 
lucre of any on earth with fhe *great sprawling corrupt time¬ 
serving “ times” at its head, t 

Providence, for purposes of good we hope and believe, has de¬ 
livered into our hands avast and magnificent empire, an ex- 
^’^atfstless entrepot Salient with resources that have been sa4}y 
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lost sijjht of, and instinct with energies that have never been pro¬ 
perly developed. In proportion as a subordinate territory is 
well or ill governed, in such proportion exactly will it be pro¬ 
ductive and beneficial to the superior state. Here perhaps we 
come to the secret of that general apathy we complain of. In¬ 
dia has not been suflicient|y productive and beneficial to thcEiig- 
lish'nation at lar^, to cause the strong current of the popular 
interest to run tbwWds it. The people only consider it as a kind of 
slock jobbing concern.in opposition to anollier concern,with which 
they are a little more familiar, viz. the West India interest. To these 
two causes.then it would appear that much of the evil we complain 
of is owing. Both it is to be hoped are giving way before the light 
of truth. East Indian interests have hitherto been but very feebly 
represented in a corrupt Parliament, or if represented at all were 
only so by a few Directors or a Commillee of Stock-holders who 
mainly considered what might be the result of dividend time. 
The day of regeneration is near at liaud, and the advocates of 
slave production against free labour liave indeed cause to tremble. 

The indifferent;e alluded to, liowevcr, on the part of our well 
doing countrymen and countrywomen at home, is at tiie best in 
exceedingly bad taste when we hear in mind that there is scarce¬ 
ly a family of tins middle ranks in England that has not a near 
relative in this country. How dear such relative may be is 
another atfair, although judging from the slated indiftercnce in 
question, afi’ectioii would seem to be soim^what at a discount. 
There is no remark so often heard, we understand, among the 
good folks at home, as the forgetfulness of their friends in India. 
The latter can safely return the compliment—and add besiiles 
thai we poor exiles do take the most intense interest in what 
passes in the land of our birth, and our fondest hopes ; while 
they take not the slightest in that of our adoption, or where at 
least we are compelled to spend the best part of our existence. 

* Lovenuf, love my dog’ and we may illustrate the adage further; 
who cares much for any individual will for his sake even, en¬ 
deavour to make himself acquainted by books and conversation 
with that remote corner of a foreign strand where he may have 
gone to seek his fortune. Another cause of the apathy 
and total indifference to Indian affairs ,of our countrymen 
which we had nearly overlooked, is the omission in their early 
education of introducing such to their acquaintance. They are 
familiar enough (in their school-boy days at least) with the cam¬ 
paigns of sundry ancient Spas^ns, Atfieniaiis and Romans, but 
they know nothing about thoqe of Jjord Clive or Lord Lake. They 
are intimate enough perhaps with the Agrarian law of old Italy, 
but know nothing and wish to know nothing about the Ryotwarry 
system.la a word th^y care nothing abpu|us*because tjiieyeitpept 
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nothing from iis. They cannot eat our mutton occasionally, or 
ask a pecuniary loan, therefore they eschew us and our interests, 
and our hopes and our wishes. They will not even read a book 
about us, and such of their fire-side travellers as write bad 
and sneering books, full of fashionable .slang and heart- 
le.ssness, always sheiJij up Tndiang in a ludicrous and con¬ 
temptible light. Of our difficulties, our sufferings and 'Our 
cares they know nothing, nor can we ''tAake them well 
intelligible to people who will read nothing, and listen 
to nothing about us, save and except when .some broken 
down refugee from Ihe land of llupees happens to die very 
complai.santly and to leave money to needy and greedy relatives. 
Nay, an Indian is hated at home—he is shunned at the Clubs as 
they verily believe he can talk about nothing bnt Tigers and 
the Choleraare now even with us as respects the last to¬ 
pic). He is dreaded in the country village lest he should spoil 
the market—and cause an advance in the price of eggs and bat¬ 
ter. He is avoided by the ladies, unless he should happen 
to be single and be supposed to possess money; in that case 
he rereives marked attention from speculative Mammas whose 
daughters hang rather heavy on hand,(>r young maidens border¬ 
ing upon a certain age. All this is exceedingly disgusting, but 
when thing.s come to the worst they must mend ! 

According to the system of the Phrenologists the love of ap¬ 
probation is one of the most operative faculties of our nature. Be 
that system correct or fallacious, is not a question on which we 
shall now enter; but there can be no question as to the fact, 
tliat there is in the human mind a most urgent craving after, the 
good opinion of our fellow creatures. This faculty kept duly 
regulated, no doubt works manifestly well in the hocus pocus of 
life. There cannot in the absence of principle be a more effec¬ 
tual preservative of character,or a better safety valve for principle 
itself ^hen it attains the high pressure heat of excess and enthu¬ 
siasm. The love of approbation affects less or more the high and 
thejow, the rich and poor,irrational as well as rational animals ; all 
are* anxious to appear well, not only with their own immediate 
circle, bu|| with their superiors and even those below them. This 
is the true perpetual motion that gives its saltiiess to the great 
ocean Aflife. 

t 

To the influence of spme such feeling, it is we presume, main¬ 
ly owing that we opened the woH;, the title ef which beads our 
remarks, with feelings of no cotnmon curiosity. On the whole 
we have no reason to be dissatisfied with the work, as far as 
amupement goes; for entertained (we are free to confess) we 
ihavie baeh in glancjhgmver Mr. Fairforth*s pages. The style has 
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nothing very remarkable about it, and if chargeable with being 
comtiioii place, it at any rate does not set the reader quite asleep. 
It is true several of the opinions promulgated in the work are 
at variance with our own, but it would be extravagant in the ex¬ 
treme if we declined giving them a cursory, and we trust though 
cursory, a fair examination, on that account. At times we have 
feitjrather dubious whetheV we correctly comprehended the au¬ 
thor’s meaning ; a^ a suspicion of attempted mystification even 
has come across our mind. On consideration however, we have 
felt that we had no right, without stronger proof, to form any other 
notion of our author’s motives and intentions than that which he 
has himself chosen to promulgate. Our perusal hitherto has 
been confined entirely to the prose portion of the work, and any 
opinion we now express must be considered as confined strictly 
to that. Should we command time to glance over tim poetical 
portion, we must of course be understood as reserving the right 
of commenting freely upon it. 

Of the Sketches and Etchings we hardly know what to say. 
“ Calcutta fiurimj a North Wester^ has much of the solemn 
gloom of Martin,but the introduction ofthe showman with the mon¬ 
key and goat, exhibiting to the children at the corner of Tank 
square, scarcely harmonizes well with the subject. The Bheesties 
too are out of proportion. At least we can say lor ourselves, we ne- 
versaw such sinewy giants. ‘ A Calcutta Cockney' is not a bad 
hit, considering too that it is but an etching. He is represented 
walking up Durrumtollah with a female on eacli arm, and a cigar 
in his mouth and a pocket handkerchief sticking out of each 
pocket. The original we are told was usually to be seen of a 
Siniday evening dressed in a green coat, a scarlet waistcoat, a 
sky blue pair of bfeeches and top hoots, with a white hat, an ex¬ 
traordinary protuberance of frill and a huge bunch of seals. 
The beau is represented as in the act of how-d’y-doing, to three 
somewhat similarly attired beings passing in a buggy, each 
smoking a chiroot. Th« whole is touched up with a Cruick- 
shank neatness and graphic effect, and we trust will somewhat 
mitigate the ferocious smoking habits of our street ramblers. 
To complete the picture, a Native horsebreaker is Steen passing 
in the back ground with a cigar sticking oiit of each corner of 
his mouth. * Gentle Correction* is a very spirited sketch; it re¬ 
presents a poor drunken sailor attacked by abouti:wewty chow- 
key dars who are dragging him by the,}ieels and beating him all 
the time^ while the danogah i«'’crying out asteh ! asteh \** The 
“ Lawmjit** tells its own s||ory. A F’alstaflSan looking Baboo 
is seen entering the Supreme Court. This is entitled/ro»if view. 
Back view represents the same person stealing out of a side 
door^ reduced to a skeleton^ and a well kbowa constable run- 
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nin^ after him, while a label from his pocket hints the occasion 
ofiiis pursuit, beinj? headed “ Cos'^s of Suit:* 

Our readers no doubt will expect us to place before them a 
few extracts. We scarcely know where to begin, but perhaps 
the following from page 39 of the first volume, will be as accept- 
able as any. « 

Witli respect to the architectnre of Csicntta, its claims to approbation are Tnnnded 
npon an eternal trutli, and a necessary fiction; tlie. first beini; that variety is charming, 
ami the secnriii, that a City not huviii^r one palace even to boast of, should nevertheless 
be the city of P4LACBs. As regarils variety, there certaiiilv is to be found in Calcutta, 
a mostedi ying and refreshing siicoesmon and comiiiiiiKiing of orders. Not only may the 
observer in tbe course of a abort walk beboid all the ancient orders ; but he may occasi¬ 
onally see the whole hlen.led debghtfiillv together, the edifices reminding' him of Pandora 
who was fahied to have the qniiitesceiice oi every kind of beauty ; each Ood and Goddess 
conferring something upon her. in addition to the architectural styles of Greece and 
Rome, Calcutta also boasts the Hindee, the S iracenic and theBhnddiat orders of arcliitec- 
tiire ; to which may be added oue that has sprung up luxuriantly of late years viz. the 
Doosra Composife. 

Two of the finest specimens of the Doosra Comoosite are to be seen at No. 1, 
Chownngbee Road, being two magnificent gateways. I found it difficult to trace tbe erec¬ 
tion of these chef dwivres, but a tradition exists among the Natives that they were the 
work ofGodde.sses. To describe these is entirely out of iiiy power but the ^Sketch at 
page 10 will give a tolerable idea of their appearance. They are in the form of two 
exquisitely light arciies lianked on each side by the most beautiful tiny minarets. 

Attached in shape of a porch to that ipost nsefnl hospital erected near the General 
Hospital by Lord Comberinere, the admirer of the Dpoara Composite will recognise 
(mother specimen of that charming order. . T he pile itself, which may be considered as a 
ino.<t apiiropriate memorial of bis iordsliit), is I understand, byway of distiiigiiisliiiig it 
from tlie General Hospital, now universally known as the cui hono Hospital. The porch 
alliKied to IS one of the most cpininodiuiis I have seen in the country, and just what ought 
to stand bet'ore the door of such a iiiausion; being spacious enough to aflurd shelter for two 
or three carriages and palankeens w hich is a point of great consideration in a climate 
like this. As a towering and erec^oi; (lit/srrfcm specimen of the Duusra 

Composite, i need only mention a certain Oenotanh not a thonsund miles from the Es¬ 
planade. Nothing can be better in its way, for it in a signal degree produces on the 
mind the ueculiar effect of the Doosra Composite which Is of itself a fentnre of the, sub¬ 
lime, liz. a grand pnzzlement of the facilities, and a defiance of classifying it undes any 
given order. Government House itself bad a very narrow escape of being altogether free 
from any part or parcel of the Doosra Composite. The incomparable Britannik that stands 
atop of that chastest of domes, I have no hesitation, io putting down as a peculiarly 
bewitching bit of Doosra Composite. The Diirriiintol^ ipiit|taia.s some beantifnl Doosra 
Composite xoulop- io brick, as do several other parts of thevtly, 1 will n^t swear as to 
the general, but it T am not mistaken the traveller may 8pe^oAe.gpleadid lions, sphynxea 
and horses heads, Oae of tbe Lest of tbe last is to be seen near the Hippodrome of Mr. J. 
Bonter. * „ ^ 


turned with no little anxiety to the chapter entitled 
* Calcutta Society” and on the whole, it is gratifying to find a 
stranger gw^ing such.testimony as the follotvinig to its merits 

I was particnlarly struck with ^hie high bred tone, and y^itpleasant cotnpatiionship of 
TalciiUa socieity. \ charming yoang lady is with a classic and refined siinpiieity called a 
•ptHster, and a bachelor snpposed to be Wisll off, an eligible. To me,^ a iMchelor myself, 
it was A tnosl iuter«isting point to dineover, if possible, the qnalificatioM that eatitled da 
anmarned gentldmiiaiM) that designation, bat 1 iftver conUl exacd^ find them odti tlfhdgh, 
if I am not wrong they comprised in that calmlistical word an eetabliahmnt. Fer- 
hdps however, respecting mf own nescience on tne eabject, I may truly Bdy.lhat wbisra 
ifnoranhe is bliss ’lis fptly to be wise. * 

f Tbit w» havb not Imen^blfl to getcc^^dXor <wr ptyiseni qiuiiber.-rJ$<|l 
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The fir»t evening I dined onf, I hnpnened fo sit between a gentleman, who I was (old 
was a Civilian, and a lady, Deeniitii^ tliat I could seldoin have such an excellent oppor- 
tiiriify of srettinjr some colloquial knowledvr oi the Justinian code and ol ceneral equity, I 
began with, “ Doctoi with reference to that poilion of tne Pandects which-’’ I stop¬ 

ped for I saw tliat he looked shocked, “ You are mistaken Sir" he said. T htii not a cler¬ 
gyman nor a physician, I belong to the. Cud Service 'f” We then fell by desrees into« 
slip shod pleasing conversation and I was quite cliarmed with his very extensive iiifor- 
matioii. and his mbanitv of manner - he spoke most agreeably of every person and every 
thiiit>„hiit liiinseif. '* heie was no vulgar pertinacity resiiectiiig his own peculiar, no eter¬ 
nal reference to narish bnsitiess, no allusion to shop. Although his talk on the whole was 
rich and varied, being in Shakespeare's hanpy phrase ‘ of a mingled yarn’, yet it had at 
times a foreign dash that gave it a ssest. Fie spoke a good deal about the Regidations, 
whence I iiner that be was a tiiuii of staid and regular habits ; there was also niiich said 
about two of the Hindoo Gods, v\'f, Gntchery and Uoobookary : and he dwelt with cons- 
derahle energv on tiie way in which Riots were put down by Lord CornnalHs when ho 
organised the Zernindary system, or the Calcutta Militia. ^ 

Tlie conduct of official men is ever a subject frauj^Iit with ele¬ 
ments of dissent. Our oldest and best authors not infrequently 
toiicli on tliis topic with a dejjree of sorene.ss, as if they had suf¬ 
fered some inconvenience from those antics that ‘ men clothed 
with a little brief authority’ play before the Gods, and which 
according <o oiir immortal Shakespeare (no mean authority on 
tliat or any subject) make the angels weep.’ But to return to 
Mr. Fairl'ortli. 

The characicristics of the Calcutta OHicialfl are nrhanity. courtesy, and areadiness to 
oblige that anticipates the wishes of the applicant. This is especially the case in all the 
militarv oflices. ’I'he rules and orders of Government being simple and few he who rims 
may read tiiein ; but even if this were not the case the most ignorant Giiflin would 
never he at a loss in a Calcutta Ofline. From the highest to the lowest there is a delight¬ 
ful alacrity apparent amongst tKein all. 'i'he same is also the case at the great stations 
tip (he country. There is no chilliogor overbearing abruptness, no forgetfulness of hien- 
sornce ill the most distant degree ; in short not a trace of “insolence of office” have I 
ever experienced iii anv part of India. The youngest Griff, the rawest Subaltern even 
meets with none of those flouts ^hat “ patient merit of tlie unworthy takes.” Neither are 
yon badgered from office to olflcs!. as issonietimi^s the case in other parts of the worid. 
Jiiitthe fact is that matters are conducted with such soientifle simplicity that (here is less 
wilting and bother in Indian offices or with Indian DepnrtnientH than any where else, so 
that a very few forms of a general nature answer every useful purpose. Add to which 
that ill a country where tVe Th^inopieter only amounts to some ninety five degrees in 
the house, during the jsaHb the. Qoverpmenthas.hiijinnnely and consideratelv built 

a large square of offices on m^l^WSra Cdmposlte plan ; so that under one roof in a man¬ 
ner, you mat traiisaetafl 1|n^ess with the Government offices, withunt having to trudge 
miles and farlQng.s'frora!%Deto another, vsihich in tli« event of your liver being somen hat de¬ 
licate, is highly salntaij^v and coinfovtable. A ^naiarium I believe is kept up also for sick 
officers, BO that such alhiHigas one dying in some obscure lodging bonse or barrack, is ne¬ 
ver heard of, at lodsUtli’Ualcutta^i > 

^ne notice of the Sutj^reme Court at page 97 not .being very 
we dWl qii(0te if as it stands, Ilwpecting ^ the Court 
House, our'author states :— 

This superb edifice is wel|worthy indeed oflieing the Academy ofJastias (if I may so 
term it,)6f a gre.’itEinpire. I scarcelv'can venture to decide which is the most inagnifi- 
caigt.'^nr tnaiaeor the ou^de. Grandeur and spaciothiess are the leading cliaracteristica 
of Iliib interior. The walls are adorned viith valuable pictures, placed in the most ad¬ 
mirable lights, of EantsMinosand Rhadamagthus I presame,for f could obtain no informatipa 
lespectina them. What first strikes the'ikpectator is the evident consideration for the com¬ 
fort of the public with wiiich the plan was laid down,;—of a piece yviib this, is the praise¬ 
worthy attention to the accommodation of the gentlemen of the Press who have a place 
entirely setapartto themselves close to the bench and the jury box, so that they are ne- 
. vcf ata tom. i often and offon foeqnentedthe Coart, tempted no less bj .foo interest of 
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tliPRHuwHanil the eloqiiKticeofthe Beuch and Bar, than by the comfortable Beat which 
one can alwaya coiiitnaDd. 

Mr. FairfoMh enters more into the subject of Government 
than we could have wished, we are always sorry when we find 
strangers touch on this topic^ as it is one that is worn thread-^ 
bare; add to wiiiqh that every writer has generally some nice little 
Utopian Scheme of his own, which unless he happens to become 
Governor General, is of little importance. 

On tha \rhn|p I iii^hly api^rova of (he effiieral machinery of the Government, and the 
hint of whi'h I presume was taken from tho Venetian Oligarchy, especiaiiy the Connctl 
oi’Thiee. Tiie smooth oiliness and qniet power o( eternal justice, with which this system 
works, were happily {terceptible in the Stamp Regulation,and the Half Batta measure. 

He is vehemently severe on the Governor General for what 
he whimsically admits to be u virtue in another part of his work, 
viz his honest liatred of ali'humbug, or as he phrases it ** his 
Lordship’s confirmedHumbugo-phobia.” He twits his Lordship 
too for his marked patronage of literature, and thinks it is lia¬ 
ble to foster the like dangerous pursuit among the Natives. Our 
author like George 11. evidently * hates all IJoetry and Haint- 
ing.” He inconsistently condeifiits jUie rigorous system pur¬ 
sued by his Lordship towar4s the Press,'*? so very difl'erent from 
the delightful freedom jt enjoyed faring the palmy times of the 
Bayleys, Lusbingtoiii^i and Adams.'^ 

He expresses himself bifchly gratified with his experience of the 
admirable working of the Police of the City, and thinks that no¬ 
thing can be better calculated to make the system w'ork well, 
than the Magistrates.aU assemblin|l^ih dhe place. The organi¬ 
zation of the Chokeydars he considers as faultless and above all 
praise. He slates in connexion with tlfispartitff the subject a cu¬ 
rious circumstance which we confesi' wo^leveif'heard ot' before : 

" W., . v,i 

One night I htd to walk-home very Inte from il)e>ban8e where I hnd dined, the Syce 
or Groom having (liaappointedme in bringing Buggy-'tie pgiring. along Esiilanade* 
row near the corner nf''i!!b<''''r>ngbee'Road, I Biw a ^oggy standing sear what appeared 
n apirit shop. I soon i^ecognizedit tobe^ my own>'>an<i to my aurpriae aaw a atont 
Persian looking roan all ^-bearded and Whiskered sidlpg in it.’ I drew near, and still to 
my gsealerynrprjse beSrd the persiNVaitting in the say in good English to another 

•imilady achoutred, ** The rascal of a Syce will be o||^'presently—be anre to aab bin 
and take care yon dont^^niit'gke your roanU’’ He had|,«clwce|y qppken—when the rogimof 
a Syca'ehme oat faellMteredgltoperly.^t #ith the iuscan frap#; bnt with bazar arraok. 
Be wasseiimd ibatanuy by the pedehtnhn. The fellow iipflp a qiighty pother and aaked 
whatfhhltMhi^p'maiitt^d, exclaimed the PUrglan, *4hoQ hast lingered on 

Chy way 'endattgerine the safety of (% 'master’s Boggy and Horae, * 

and disappripMiiijtitiltiif 'i.jicii' lo! he i^aifing for tHe at Sir - where he diaea." The 

PersUn thh«ilop^ ab.ilne, and poitfng hig haqji over hia eyeh ini order (he bet^r to dia. 
tihgniakmy add^d«^ Md here is ,thy*masfer himael^ rascal.” The pretended 

Persian tli^ sbook/lme bhnrtily ny the hand^ndto mt aatonishment f recognised in luna 
SMte of t^Mkgistriuelii, sttdlp ^qjteraon sitting if the Buggy another. ** You sea,” said they, 

*' that yiw property bad a Warrow escape of being stolen had we not interfereA” We hM 
AbeaytjMhngh toer the adventure, but it ahewa what admirable information they posaeas. 
l ia^wtWUiat there is scarcely a night bnt the Magistrates roam about the City tn 
BigptWttka abnuiBj CatipbHadtoBAliiMhiilB nod Yaieti>(Baffiers, as we read of in tha 
Arabiaa Nights. 
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At paj^e 203, there are curious statements respectinjs: the 
liffhtintr of the City of Palaces wliich we suspect will prove as 
new to our readers as they did to ourvselves. 

The (!ity <ifC>ilnitta IS pprhapoone of the best lighted in the world. The Oovern- 
ment whs upon the eve in the time of the Marquis of Hasting’Buf conferring this boon nntiie 
eitv, one that hears such an important effect upon tendency to crime, it being well 
known that the darkest parts of a griat city, are genemlly speaking the nests nf crime. 
The hVeaking out of the great war against the Mahratta Uiinces delayed his Lordship’s ge¬ 
nerous intention for a time, but at length private enterprise Hnd liberality anticipated this 
enligiiten’'il intention of government which elicited a most liimiiions speech on the 
occasion from Kaiii Iliiltiiii Nemo one of tiie Aldermen of Chitpore and also himself a 
mniiilicent contrilmtor to the lighting and watering office Streets. 

In justice to the spirited iiidividiiaUai whose sole eapeose tlie streets of Gaicnita are 
lighted at night with a blaze of glory ns brilliant as the prismatic rays and as varied , it is 
proper that we should ineiition their names. They are B—ih—and (Jo. F—th andO—* 
n, Th—p—n and Co. 11—ds and M—tn.N—yandCo.R—ii and Co &:r,. &r. ^or mast I. 
omit the names of some of those philanthronic persons vvlm have done a similar service to 
the native parts of the town. They are Ram Uirtteii Nemo, (lovind Chnnder Fillup, 
Raddamohuii Fine, Oonia Churn Mcetabut, and Horeeinohiiu Blarney. ' 

After the above details the reader will not be surprised to find 
tliaf almost every tbinjjjelse is suitable. The autlior testifies to 
the beautil’iil order, and regularity and cleanliness of the Meat, 
Fish and V'egetable market or bazar,,which belongs to a Com¬ 
pany of Calcutta Merchants, wiio in me purchase and admira¬ 
ble management of it, have evinced that tact and public spirit 
for which the Calcutta Merchants are so very remarkable. 

Not onlv is lUe City of Calcutta well lighted, but well kept in every respect. In other 
towns thnt 1 have been in, oiie'ti rest is apt to be broken by; nil sorts oi noises at night. 
This would be dreadful in a cliniate^ke that of Calcutta, bhi nothing of the kind is allow¬ 
ed. No singing ont, no sliouting, iitmiiiiig of squibs and crackers, no riotous pronessiona 
on tiin plea ofieligion. Neither is any sort of indecency permitted. Accordingly no 
lepers or loathsome looking wietches are allowed to frighten ladies and nervous luvalida 
from the true pioprteties of charity by esturting contribiitiops from their horror, not tiicir 
compassion ; and yon never see loose brWiminy bulls, or mikfd, hairy and ash covered Fa¬ 
kirs cod Suiinyassees, &c. Tlirongli the aiuriurity of the Magistrata. the law of driving on 
the plotter side of the street is strictly enforced. Accordingly yon never hear ot any 
accidents from had driving in Calcnttin Sen ants too are remarkably honest, and welt be¬ 
haved, no doubt from thet^salutary feark of u visit to the police office, where a truly iiMr- 
velloiis tact IS evinced at dlscnvib^ng truth, so tliat rogu^ijr is sure to be found o<it and 
justice and tri^th to tritimph. This too is effected with so little seeming trouble that no 
one vieems it ttbore to go to the poiier^, i trilling trinket is stolen it is almost 

imraedintely found out and restored.^ t'heiinilice int‘tparticiil.i.' .have their eyes sharply 
fixed on all low grogshops, pawnbrokers, and vvorkeis in stiver and gold. It is mnnilest 
tbotwliereno check of any kind isc'kept on Inch gentry, that a person's most vaiiia- 
able articles of plats might be iiiel|fd down immediately after thty were stolen. To melt 
down even an ounce oi silver, howj^er. requires a high degree of heat, arid such can only 
be produced by using fuel y but why fimrsne the chain oi little circnmstahtial facts by which 
the police so skilfully suspect that piniider's In wifid, t|hd prevent if possible 1 
One leading cause 6f the efl’eq|ii^ness of tiie Calchita police, is tlMt«nigh character of the 
..Barogahs and ehowkeyiiars. ..The former are men of f^pily and nspeot^ility, known for 
their strict veracity, and havthft' «WNlh « horror of perjury,’ that .thqy iakpireTiP umleriinga 
with a similnr sentiment. Thty are f'orvtiw most ^rt retired Rajpoot Sepoys and Jemint- 
d«rs,&e. ' • 

. In our author’s notice*of Calcutta ^entertainments and gaieties, 
lie appears to us to be just anfi judicious toivUrds all parties. 

There is always a snocession of delightfdl balls, plays and conversaaiotms fa Caloaiti, 
gotnp'on a bandanme, yet economical scale, mioh as suits the reduced meant of a commnni- 
tf Boffisnag (o its very centre from the effects of inercanttie fatinre, or gokrerameat re* 
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irpnohm^tit. Tbrr^ it an astembiy.or Fancy Ball once a fortnight at the Town Hall 

which nomraence# at eisfht o'clock pi eciaely and terminates at 12. SirC .M-- 

given every month a ball at hin own residence, which in always attemled hy all the rhi> 
vnirv, rank and fashion oi Calcutta. Nothin;; can exceed the piiactnallty of the guests in 
cuMiing exactly at nine o’clock, so a» not to keep their kind host waiting too lone, or de- 
tain siipiier to too late on iiour. With that delicate consideration which is a promi¬ 
nent feature of society in Calcutta they all depart before one o’clock in the morning so an 
to admit of the worthy master of the revels getting that necessary degree of repose which 
all who have to transact important bnsiness in Calciftta, so iiincli stand in need of. In Sir 
C.— 1 was prepared to dad an accoinidished gentlenian and statesman, a hospitable and 
miicii esteemed member of society and one truly beloved bv all who have the pieasiire of 

his acquaintance, but certainly not an adept in science. Next to Dr. W-however, 

he IS iin<ler.->(oO(l to be the best Botanist in India, and his having had cliarge 
of ttie Botanic Garden daring .that gentleiiian’s absence for three or four yearn 

in England confirms the fact beyogid a doubt. I was also mnch struck at birC-’s 

parties no less than the Town Hall assembiiea, with the qniet sedateness and 
gentlemanlike and iadviike seifcontronl with winch the Calcntta people take tlieir 
neats at the Hupyier table. When siiopef.is announced, there is no sqiieesiiig and no un¬ 
becoming or vulgar pressing and crowding, but a fine aristocratic (as it were) adant* 
movement to the^sn|»per room, and yon never see a lady staudmg while perhaps withiu a 
lew feet of her some goth '‘quaffs his Khenish down.” 

Apropos to convivial meetings, I may niso mention that nothing is more indicative of 
the high civilization of Calcntta Society than the singular order and decornm with which 
the briisinesH at public meetings is tratwacted. ^ There is no clamour, no intemperate op¬ 
position, no unseemly exhibition of partizabship, and nothing observable but a spirit of 
cordiality and polished courtesy. 

Re.spectin^ the Calcutta Babbos, bifi testimony is highly fa¬ 
vourable indeed. 

f was prepared to find theNative gentlemen persons of highly polished and delicate man¬ 
ners, nor was I disanpointed.Their conversation iseatreiiiely interestiiig.iheir visits always 
well timed and short, and they generally have no other object in these but mere kindiie.ss. 
They have very nice notions of the proprieties of ^1^, and never, make unreasonable re¬ 
quests i as for instance to entreat a recommendatory card to a judge in whoseCourt tlie causa 
«>'the applicant may be undergoing a hearing, &c. wherever there are ladies, too they 
beiiiive with peculiar politeness,imniediately resigning their chairs tntliem.This fine polish 
particularly distingnishes those who have been edtilcateffat the Hindoo College ; and I was 
oii>‘ 'light iin Rilmiriiig suectntor of it on the occasion of the buutism of one of the'ir own 
iiiiiiihei- Oil the eiiti ance of theladies and other friends of the offiriatingCNervy maii(iifr this 
occurred at a private niausion) all the yonng men rose, and witji the most ailinirahle grace 
and good breeding, resigned their seats<tOthe ladiettiod the most elderly of the geuUemeu. 


Since the above W9s wutten wfihave ekimmedover Mr. Fair- 
forth’s second volume. The historyltf tlfb Calcutta Literati is 
ver^ pleasantly written, but our spaOe^s too limited to admit 
of our^.piakinff any quotation at preset^’, could have wish¬ 
ed however tWt tiie;autj|ior had not ei^hced such a deterniina- 
tioii to make a book by stdfiin^ a volume that pretends to give 
an acciii^t^bf .a seasoa;|M: Calcutta, wij}tfi|^itive pieces by Bar-, 
ry Corawky, JMiss Jowsbury# Mr%^emaq#, Miss Emma Ro-' 
bertsand A.lliiin»l)umiinghani,i|kc^Sw.He,hi^y admires Alaric 
Watts as an ahthQif .aiid a i|an,ai)dreier8 t^is Conversazione, 
as a piece replete with that deep flowing charity, kindness, and 
good humour which ever forin the copcohiitants of genius:—but 
what'is that to tjie people of Calcutta? In case our readers 
llbirti^dii^ht Hke tdlse^ a few of those specimens of origin^ 
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composition which he says were handed to him by the authors, 
we shall endeavour to satisfy his curiosity, although Mr. F. will 
pardon us for entertaining cogent doubts of their authenticity. 


A FRAOMENT-BY L. E. L. 


It was a Writer, an^ he sat beside 
A table cover’d o’er with foreign lore, 

Volnmes of Halfiz and the (rullistan 
Of Sadi V^itreous vases round him stood 
On ebony teapoys, on the table too. 

All fall of flowers delicious by the Malli brought. 
There were jeraninms, and the rose Edward, 

I'he lotos like a pleiad gently ahiniiw, 
Marijjolds,and violets, sweet joncpiilla 
Jasmines and asfodels and amaranths, 
Heliotropes and primroses and larkspurs 

1_y- ■_1 •_LI_.ij 




Or seem’d to bloom, foremen now they droop 
Although their stalks in balmy water lie ; 

Anon they ’ll still more droop and fade and wither ! 

Most like these Unrealities are bis 

That writer’s meditations, Freder^k 

Fitz Herbert Raljih ! Pale is his'check 

And dim tlie lustre of his azure eye 

He minds not Persian lore, nor yet Hindee, 

Arraeanese, Sanscrit or Bengallee ; 

For lo' his hones arej^one and blasted all 
Since Meoora, mistress of his soul 

The gentle eyed, swatv-neck’d and mralfc-fooled. 
Alas ! unto another she’s betroUi’d ! 

O hapless Frederick Fitzherbert Ralph 
Her father’s most ambitious, althongu 
Wearing but scarlet tunic to his back : 

The Major and his haughty wife let wive 
No person, not of station and of rank. 

In their great family, or vvoutd-be great. 

Thy dear Medors most be mated to 
> Sir Tom MacDandy, a civilian old, 

' And full of hoarded lakhs, as he’s of years 

Whilst thou poor Frederick Fitzh^li^rt Ralpl»> 
Art yet a Writer only, and in deM” 

He moveth not—his cheek is very pale. 

His eye is fix'd on vacancy ; his head 
, Falls sideways on Ids chair—^he’s dead. 

Midst dying .iongnills, ai^hodels ai^^ amaranths, 
Heliotri^es and prh^roses audlark^urs ! 

The next are entitled. 

STiNZAS-BY MISS E-R- TS, 

' 5V _ ' 


'■The pic-nio ! the piq-nic 1* ., 

Hew pleasant it would lie * 
TiKhsE^e a pic-nic party, ,,a 
B eneath the forest tree 1 
Each guest o%eiuu8 dmuld bring 
« Whatever dsdnty fine « 
"HGsAi bap to stride his &ncy ; 

Tom Moore should bring tte Wine< 

I 

The pic-Dic 1 the {dc-nic I 
MeUkttks I see the board. 


• Bvldently theiie am, wrlttea in ia^tsthm thw CWWBW W l a g " SiM Qmumi t Bp 

ONcawood I” in Min lU—ti’i pabUilwa poens. 
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Bulwer brings a Salmie 
A rnl piV of Peri^rd ; 

Southey sends a barn door fowl 
Wordsworth, lamb and trout, 
Colerids[(>, a nicely doil'd owl 
Alaric Watts, sour-krout. 


The pir-nic * the pic-nir ! 

Worlley* of lineaKO 
Elaborate brings sugar plums, 
Jerdaii a gihlft ])ie. 

L. E- L. of potted larks 
Will bring a sav’ry store. 

Miss Mitford a nice apple-tart 
And Hogg a roasted boar. 

The pin-nic ! the iiic-nin ! 

CiiDniiighatn supplies 
A ra)>ert'ailzie coekaleokie, 
Haynes Bayley tin* niinec-pies; 
Campbell sends a cygnet. 

North, a brace of grouse, 

Galt, a loin of toughest veal, 
Marryait, Lohscoiise. 

The pio-iiic ! the pic-nic! 

Grapes are brought by Tipighf 
Charlie Tjamb sends sweet bread 
tHall, Skelligallec 
Hood brings a bag of nuts. 

Many dishes pour in, 

Cobaiibs, brings Bailie Fraser, 

Au 011a Podrida Bowring. 


Tlie pic-nie ’ the pic-nic ! 

§Knowles will bring a hash. 
And Grattan from the ‘ Bycw'ays* 
Potatoes a la lansh. 

Bniiim shall provide Potheen, 
Carlysle, a German Imm ; 

Mrs Norton, Maccaroni 
And RaKSpberry jam. 


The pic-nic ! the pic-nic ! 

How bright the bon mots shine^ 
How gracefully the repartees 
Coramingle with the wine ! 


• Vi*. Lady Emmeline Sfenart Wortley ■—Seehermostctqnisite “ Eastern Wglit” in the Keepsake 
•~Bndtheno less rnqnisile “ iSVoaaav" in tlie same. They afe fine specimeiiBOf Patrician poetry. 
The first commences thus 

* Hero the manguBslerns swell, the magnolias bloom' 

• Clienar-tree, benana, ami palm, sbield eartb's flowers ; 

The musk-deer lie stretrb'd 'neath the gum-tree's sweet gloom 
« 4nd the pqfadise birds «iipg tbeir way to the boaers. 

The allusion to the fuwtree reminds mr of Mathew's sung of * Possum up a gum-tree, up he goes, 
up he goes-**' _ 

I cannot also giving one of the Stanzas by the same romantic fair band: 

'* When the sweet biillml thrills the perfumed brerue. 

And ernwent rruwnti, gleam those pomegranate-trt^.. 

And thy raique shoots through tb#tdumberiug^shas, ' 

Remember me! rememher me t 
1 passioiiAtely pray of thee! | 

This from a young Lady in htr own right is quite in«sisfib]e->but a caiqwe near Peraim boweri 
Is ntimr mid. Weshaii bear of Beugallee tomahawks, and VHirlor' death songs neat.— T. Pairforth, 
f Leigh Hunt 
Ca^ain Basil Hall. « 

^ i hheridtin Knowles, author Uf the *' HwMddtacft," flilCi 
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Tnko all llie feastfl and festivals 
'i'bis town of ours can yield 
There’s none like this our pic-nic. 
When talent’s in the field ! 


At pa»e 73 there hs a succession of pieces under the head 
of “ The Indian Day,” subdivided into “ The Ride,” The 
Breakfast,” “ The Tiffin,”^*'The Dinner.’’ We can only gjivethe 
first two, although we would fain, if we could, submit the whole. 

THE MORNING RIDE—BY H. M. P. 

Now^ conic the delicate calls of the Sirdar 
Breaker of sleep—of ridinfr, harbinger. 

“ Sahib ooloo ! your cliarger is tyar ! 

It’s now an hour from daj-break,—there’s a stir 
Of strife amongst the early waking crows ; 

A hum of servants, nud a reaseless whirr 
Of sparrows niimeroiis.” Forth he grumbling goes 
Anil gives while mounting a refreshing sneesse, » 

While logs malarious roll in swathes away 
Yet lingeringly, like ghosts at break of day 
From some red miiidcrer’s grave. “ Sir, it you please, 

I’d rather you'd excuse me rides like these 
And leave me to my slumbers sweet and light 
Till comes the call to meal that’s breakfast hight.” 

THE .BREAKFAST. 

BY THE SAJWK- 

Down from the teapot hissing comes the spray 
Of water bullieiit on the sweet debris 

Of crystal sacehariiie, the blight candy . 

Of China, land of superlinest clay 

Figur’d and porcelain’d ; land of .junks and tea. 

T.o ! the tam'd griffin gasping makes his way 
'I'hrongh smoking fish and rice. O then the bore 
Of being question’d by that griffin vake 
About trite nothings that one’.s patience shake 
While on the wings ofin.spiration soar 
• The renovated .spirits ; and Qui-hytt 

Is dreaming of his natal soil and sky ; 

He gives ihat Grift’ a look by passion driven. 

That plainly says—“ 1 wish yott were in—heaven 

We .scarcely know what to say to the next—but leave it entirely 
to the judgment of the public, the putative author being no long¬ 
er among us to refer to. •* 

THE LAY OF HURRYHUR DUTT-BY H. H. W. 

The Kotwal of Monghyr Bam Deen ** 

A daughter has more fair 

Than any thing on earth e’er seen **• * 

In water or in air. 

• Than all the City of Palaces 

Can boast of, and than all 
That on a festive night is seen 
Within 4ie bright .^wn Hail. * 

Her eyes are darki^as is a gaol 
Her bosom’s lik^be moon,^ 

And the dew upon her riiby lips 
Like wine in a silver spoon. 

Her teeth are whiter than Hate«-ha-Dmi 
Bat her eyes on Horrybar Dott are aslant 
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Thongli h(?r haughty sire commands 
The maiden shall be wed 
To an old Podnr of Kshetri race 
Toptce and taccas bred. 

And In ! on the Chuhhootrn seen 
Are the friends and relatives all 
Come to behold the child of Ram Deen 
We,dded to Sri-nath Paul, t 
There’s Kisinomohiin and Debinath 
And Girish Chnnder, and Dwarkinath, 

A Talookdar from Zillah Behar 
And a fat Mahajun Irom Candehar : 

And many others whose names most queer 
In this our lay would sound I fear. 

But Hurryhur Dutt he stands aside 
Pierc’d by the shafts of Kama, 

And anxious to pounce on tlie bride 
He earnest prays to llama. 
lustantly Jiis feelings rise 
A nd he attempts a bold emprize ; 

The folks are assembled snug 
Each one a garrulous gnest; 

Por the wine 'gins to tell which good Ram Deeo 
Had provided fur the feast. 


And they eat and drink as free and .sharp 
Asa llock of Neel-ffhatts at noon 
On some woody slope «*r bowery scarp 
Above the Deyrah Doo?i. 

And little they deem that iii the wine 
There is ofemn enough 
To take out of each the waking shine 
And set him to snore and pniT. 

For Hurryhur Dutt took care to dose 
Each guest till he doses in turn 
But in the bride's cheek a blush like a rose 
Doth glow, her eye.s they burn 
And all are asleep but he and she ! 

Said Hurryhur Dutt, “away!” 

A Dinghy I’ve got on Gvnga's wave 
To deserve the fair, there’s none like the brave; 

Away ! away ! away I” 

And to! ere night on his journ^ afar 

He had s^d. The Mahajun of Candahar , 

Was Ae first to miss the bride^ his head 

He rais d and— , ^ Cetera desuat. 

We can assure the reader, that it was with no small astonish¬ 
ment we read the following^—we give it exactly as it stands at 
page 96, and after perusal, we certainly concurred with Hamlet, 
tbere^is more ii^ heaven and earth than is dreamed of in 
our philosophy ! 

StffmET TO MY MED,ICAL ATTENDANT-BY D. L. R. 



Unwelcome oae ! when tjiehold the iSroum 
Over fhy pallid features gilmly play* 

Because I bad not the preceding day 

(As thou didst order), galp’4 some norror down^ 

1 feel it is of ran crown 

To writhe relnctlnt, 'nentb thy leedh.Graft sway. 

O feom^y poitions to be far away! 

Deep fa soma 
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Is spanglpj with the <1ew on asfodel 
And violet! 1 haply there might dream 
Of realms where Doctor is a word unknown 
And “ To he taken^, never is a spell 
All fraught with frightfuliiess ! Almost a ream 
I could indite on the delightful theme ! 

Well after that we may believe any thing! Need we tell tha 
reader, that the above is in impudent forgery ? The rest we 
presume is of a piece—and we would willingly cancel the whole 
had we time, but the printer waits and we cannot help our¬ 
selves. 


FAIR MARGARET. 

I. 

Fair Margaret! fair Margaret! how beantlfnl she seems I* 

Like some bright form, that poets snatch a glimpse of in their dreams—M 
A being of celestial mould, whose face with beauty beams. 

Like those fair nymphs, who used of old, to haunt the fairy streams. 

II. 

^So calm, so mild, so eloquent,’ seems that sweet face to me. 

More perfect than a statue sent from Greece or Italy— 

For, there’s a grace in that sweet face, beyond the power of art, 

A charm, the chisel cannot trace, that thrill’s the gazer’s heart. 

III . 

Alas ! for lovely Margaret, her's is an early doom. 

Death on her hath his signet set, and marked her for the tomb. 

Let not her rosy cheek beguile, ’tis but the hectic bloom, 

Aud soon the sunlight of her smile, will be o’ercast with gloom. 

IV. 

To sfee the rose and lily cope so brightly on her cheek, 

Might half induce me yet to hope, altho’ the hope be weak— 

Rut ah! that clear transparent skin—that fleeting crimson streak—* 
That eye so bright—that form so thin, an early death bespeak. 

- V. 

THie beauties I have seen expand, 1 shall not see decay. 

Nor watch consumption’s icy hand, stealing her charms away— 

My fate is on a foreign strand, for many years to stray. 

Ere 1 regain my native land, stern Death will seize his prey. 

VI. 

i'lany will mourn for Margaret, when she in death shall sleep, 

•But few there are, will not forget, as time doth onward 
Or feel like me, the fond regret, the angpiish keen, and deep. 

The bitter grief, unknoswn as yet, j;he woe that will not weep. 

Vil. 

The lies from early infancy, aroniid my heart were twin’d-—,^ v ' • 

Her thoughts and wishes seemed to me, a part of my own mind S' 

8he shared my hop6s, she shared my fears, and 1 shml never find. 

So kind a heart in fnbure years, as that I leave bShind^ A. W> 
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THE LATE SCARCITY AT POONAH—PRICE OF GRAIN. 


Of all tilings an indiscreet tampering witli the trade of Provisions is the most danger- 
ons, and it is always worst in the time when men are most disposed to it, that is in the 
time of scarcity. Because there is notiiing on which the passions of nie.n are so 
violent, and their judgment so weak, and on which there exists such a multilude of ill- 
tounded popular prejudices. * BtiRKE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CAl.OUTTA QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Sir, —At a time when the greater portion of the South of In¬ 
dia is visited with distress from lailure of the im>iisoon, by which 
the streams and tanks arc for the most part dried up, and the 
crops destroyed or seriously injured ; my attention has been ar¬ 
rested by a somewhat inflated account of the plunder of Poonah, 
by a mob, e;tcited to violence tlirough the high price of groin. 

It would appear, that the price of grain had risen rapidlj*^ for 
some days, that complaints iiad beenpreferred to the magistrates, 
but that the answer was ^ What can we do ? Every man has a 
right to sell his property as he pleases !” “ Is this reason ? Is 

this justice ?” enquires the writer of the Report, and his senti¬ 
ments are re-echoed by tlie Editors of more than one Gazette, 
who join in a tirade against “ those wicked merchants,” “ those 
cruel dealers.” 1 shall endeavour to prove the absurdity and 
injustice of liiesc tirades against grain merchants, and sitall ex¬ 
plain how the reply of the magistrate, as above slated, was the 
only one he could have given, consistent with his duty, atnl con¬ 
sonant to the laws of commerce ; which have been declared to bo 
* the laws of nature and consequently the laws of God.” 


In the many conversations I iiave enjoyed on this momentous 
question, nothing has amazed me more than tlie want of acquain¬ 
tance which many of my opponents have betrayed, in theackiiow- 
Ii^dged principles of trade, andihe p'ertinacity with which others 
fanve^piaintained the distinction between the trade in j^^rain, and 
a trade in cloth, in spirit, in bullion, or any other merchandise. 
To every argument I adduce, I am met with an exclamation of 
* catorlion,” “ fraud” “monopoly,” “ cruelty,” “ wicked grain 
dealers,” ^nd the same man who acknowledges the right of the 
merchant 40 make the most of his capital in all ordinary commo¬ 
dities, y et de nies it with respect to corn. The theory 1 maintain 
is, that is no distinction between the principles that govern* 
a trade m corn and thi^e liiat %overn the trade in any other 
cOainiodit^^ add that a time of ^rcity, affords no justifleation 
for deviatS^ from those establish|d principles. 

: ^I^ e^t^ of sone o in lamenting over 

>1^1 ;|^^^ppy city, obs "that the tumultuous 

prevtnted^” Undoubtedly they 
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miglit, for if ever there were a place where disorders mij?ht be 
instantly checked, it is that very city of Poonah with a Briti>h 
foi ■ce ol 5,000 bayonets on its confines. But how does the 
reader tliink the editor would prop<»se to have prevented these 
disturbances ? Not by interposinjc: the strong arm of power and 
protectiiij? tlie grain merclpnts from violence : hut by the es¬ 
tablishment of an arbitrary Nceruck, and thus plundering the 
grain dealer by wholesale in a compulsory sale of his property 
to the multitude at a rate fixed by the magistrate. 

This is the doctrine usually maintained by soldiers in high 
command; nay even by a large proportion of the educated ma¬ 
gistracy and by almost every native in the country ; and yet 
no doctrine was ever more fallacious in principle, or more inis- 
cliievous in practice, than that advocated by these zealots of the 
sect of Regulation. 

It is the first principle of commerce that the producer must 
be permitted and even expected to look to all possible profit 
wliicli without fraud or violence he can make : to turn plenty or 
scarcity to the best advantage he can : to keep back or to bring 
forward his commodities at his pleasure ; and to account to no 
one for his stock or his gain. On any other terms he is the 
slave of the consumer, and that he should be so is of no benefit to 
the consumers. For the consumer if he were permitted would 
always bo the dupe of his own tyranny and injustice. 

It is the province of all good governments, while they eifec- 
tiially guard against any infraction of right on the part of ei¬ 
ther dealer or consumer, to ensure that, as far as practicable, 
the former shall be protected from violence, the latter from op¬ 
pression. The passions and reason are but seldom in unison. 
The appeal to the one is usually at variance witli the other, 
and it is by the sober dictates of the latter that a legislator can 
alone be g\uded. A time of famine is the very last when th© 
kinder feelings of the man should be permitted to interfere 
with the public duty of the magistrate, for at no period could 
the dereliction of that public duty be attended with such dis- 
a.«trous results. I will not dwell on the tyranny or illegality of 
a Neeruck, but shall confine myself as much as possible to an 
exhibitioQ of the frightful impolicy of the measure; and if ever 
’there were a case, to which the celebrated saying oT'^’Fouch^ 
on the murder of the Duke D’Enghien, “ Sir, it was more thu)a ^ 
crime, it was a blunde;*,’’ wad applicaule, it is to the arbitrh* 
ry enactment of an assize on ^od. 

It is a very common error to suppose 
grain at the commencejiieut of a scarcity 

♦ Burke. 


that the 
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it must not be forgotten that improvidence is almost ever the 
concomitant of ignorance, and that the only check the uneducat¬ 
ed know, either to their passions or their appetites, is the ina¬ 
bility of gratification. Such being a recognized principle of 
human nature, it must be obvious that whenever the failure of 
a harvest occurs, in consequence of which the grain of the 
preceding year must supply the necessities of two seasons in 
lieu of one, the sooner the price rises the better ; for not only 
are the resources of the state thus husbanded by timely pro¬ 
vision, instead of being squandered in tlie profusion of plenty, 
but in a market unshackled by the dread of interference from 
any quarter, the more readily will the grain dealer enter into 
speculations for the lucrative employ of his capital, and the 
more efiectively in consequence will the scarcity be diminished. 

If the f&ilure of crops extend over a considerable tract of 
country, there is hut sliglit difference between the condition of 
a province and that of a ship at sea. If a vessel have a voy¬ 
age in prospect, which will at least occupy 50 days, while she 
has but a full allowance of provisions lor 30 days left; the 
sooner the commander places his crew on half allowance, the 
better will he provide against a further necessary diminution of 
daily fare, the more surely will lie guard against the eventual 
horrors of starvation ! What the force of authority effects on 
a limited population at sea, the preventive check of high price 
effects on shore ; i. e. a compulsory diminution of food ; for the 
men whose two rupees has usually produced him 30 measures of 
rice, finds that the same sum will now only procure him !20 
seers, and he is thus compelled to reduce his consumption yvith 
reference to his diminished means. 

It is moreover a vulgar error to suppose that the shop-keeper 
or Bazar man is interested in high prices; so far from it, that 
the higher price to which grain rises, the more confined are 
usually his sales and the smaller consequently profits. It is 
of the scarcity that the farmer very ifaturally takes advantage. 
It is he who raises the price on the merchant, factor, or bazar 
inab, according as he may supply one or other of these charac¬ 
ters, and thus re-imburses himself for the loss of one portion of 
his crops* by the etfchanced profit on the remainder ; and as a 
general jgijpciple it may be added that the larger the quantity. 
of grain or of any other article the shop keeper sells, the greater 
will foe his profits without referepce to yrics. If indeed the same 
person be grower, factor, salesm&n, then indeed his profits will 
depend on prace rather than on quantity. But this combination 
is seldom practicable in any extended society, and the bazar 
. a distinct character from the grower of corn. The 

XQHiiier looks to the ryot for hjis supplies, and the latter of coarse 
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filiapes his proceedings with reference to the urgency of demand. 
But exclaims my reader, “ compel the bazar man to sell at a 
fixed rate and the price must fall to that rate.” This notion is 
clearly erroneous, for the ryot in times of scarcity, will not pro¬ 
duce his grain for sale to the bazar man, unless he obtains his 
own price. The bazar man cannot purchase, because he cannot 
realize the cost of the grain. The stock in the bazar must soon 
be exhausted. The bazars must close and if the obstinacy or 
absurdity of a magistrate were to persist in such a proceeding, 
the effect would be that of an apparent famine. But supposing 
the zeal of the magistrate to rise with the emergency and that 
he seize the grain of the farmer and throw it into the market, at 
what he might conceive a fair rate. What would such a pro¬ 
ceeding be but an arbitrary spoliation of property, sheer robbe¬ 
ry, for which he would merit if he did not meet it, a gallowsone 
such act would compel the necessity of still wider proceedings : 
the agriculture of a country could never stand before such infa¬ 
tuation, aud the result, instead of a mere scarcity would be a 
positive famine. 

It has been very accurately observed, “ that the wages of la¬ 
bour ought not to fluctuate with the market of provisions. The 
rate of wages, in truth has no direct relation to that of price. La¬ 
bour is a commodity like every other, and rises or falls accord¬ 
ing to the demand.” It might have been added, that in times of 
scarcity such a system would be most detrimental, for the moral 
check on appetite, alone effected by high price, would be in a 
great measure frustrated, if wages were increased so as to afi'ord 
the^labourer extended means of consumption. 

In regard to the wages of Military service these observations 
are not exactly applicable. Policy demands that as far as prac¬ 
ticable no cause for discontent shall any time exist among the 
armed supporters of a state. The pay of the soldiery has there¬ 
fore been calculated with reference to the price of grain: i. e. 
when the price of rice exceeds the rate of 12 seers per rupee, 
the sepoy is entitled to receive one seer daily from the public 
stores, or in lieu thereof a compensation in money, calculated at 
the average excess above the market rate for the wholci month. 
This is a politic measure, as it removes all* cause for* complaint 
fi'om the soldier, at the time when Government requirejs 
his energies in support of the public peace and under circum¬ 
stances which might otherwise be fraught with deep danger. 
But such a system, hoiiTever applicable to a small isolated body 
such as the Soldiery, could xiever be introduced tbrOtaghoRt a 
province, nor adopted towards a whole people. 

My reader will perhaps enquire, Is a moRopotist to Ire 
permitted to keep up the price of graia above what it ought to 
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be, when the poor people are perhaps starving around him” ? 
To this 1 reply that the dealer has notliiiig to -*60 with the ne¬ 
cessities of tlie purchaser, further than to shape his terms ac¬ 
cording to the urgency of demand and the means of meeting 
such demand, and who is to fix upon what is a fair price ? As¬ 
suredly no human authority ! for wh^ can know the cost of the 
grain in the merchant’s possession ? or who is to know* the 
losses lie may have sustained in i'ormer speculations which he 
now seeks to recover by the present enchanced price ? ill 
the Magistrate defray those expenses, those losses? .But even 
granting that the merchant does ask an exhorbitant price for 
bis grain ! What is the inevitable result ? but that liis avarice 
counteracts his interest. The increased price immediately in¬ 
duces import, large quantities pour into the market I’rom places 
where tlie harvest has been more abundant. The price of 
course falls from competition of the sellers, and the covetous 
monopolist eventually obtains far less profit on his grain, than 
3ic would have realized with a less greedy disposition. But it 
must not be forgotten that speculation e.an never exist cotein- 
porary with the arbitrary interference of Government Kegu- 
lation. 

“ Well ! but in India” will my reader perhaps remark, “as 
the Government occasionally receives its produce iu kind, it 
ought surely to be satisfied with the moderate profit, and thus 
relieve the distresses of the poor.” Such is the language of the 
Philanthropist, but it is, 1 conceive, not based on sound reason. 
The grain belonging to Government should be subjected to tlie 
same law's as are applicable to the produce of individuals \\he- 
ther grower, landlord, or speculator. It should follow the rate 
of the market. It is the balance between consumption and pro¬ 
duction which makes price. Tlie market settles and alone can 
settle that price, market is the meeting and conference of the 
consumer and producer, when they mutually discover each 
other’s wants. Nobody, I believe, has*observed with any reflec¬ 
tion what market is, without being astonished at the truth, the 
correctness, the celerity and general equity with which the ba¬ 
lance of wknts is settled. They who wish the destruction of that" 
balance ai«d would fiiin by arbitrary Regulation decree, that de¬ 
fective production should not be compensated by increased price, , 
directly their axe to the root of production itself.^ “ The 
' proceedings of a departgieut on the part of a Government, will 
not that I am aware justify , any 'deviation from the established 
principles of commerce, aad I mu|t here confess my belief that 
in most instances where an actual famine has devastated the 
l^d, save aud except when effected by the incursion of the 

* Rutke. 
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ocean or rather sudden and similar calamity, it has been created 
as often by causes within the control of man as by the unhappy 
failure of the seasons. 

In illustration of this position I shall not refer to sacred w'rit, 
or Ancient Traditions, 1 shall content myself with a .sinj^le quo¬ 
tation from Tod's excellent# History of Hajasthan. ‘‘Kepiitable 
Merchants of the Mahajin tribe,” he observes, “ re frain from 
,speculatin<r in grain from the most liberal feelings, esteeming it 
a want of charit 3 ^ 

The humane grain Merchant says, ' to hoard up grain for the 
purpose of taking advantage of linrnan misery may bring riches 
but never prolit.” Iti my opinion this is mere delnsion. The 
more speculators there are in grain, and the richer they are, the 
belter it is for tile jmblic. It is to tlie pro\ idence of the mueh 
vililied speculator in years of '[)lenty, that we are indebted lor 
subsistence amid tlie failure of crops ; and it surely matters lit¬ 
tle to us who benelit by the arrangement, wliether the effect 
is produced by avarice or philanthropy ! It was well tor Cen¬ 
tral India, in the great scaicity of 18t)4, that a merchant Prince 
was to be found in Rotah w ho had not been acliialcd by the feel¬ 
ings common to the grain dealers of Hajpootaiia ; lor during 
that eventful period Ids store houses, the accumulated collect ion 
of years, fed the whole of Me war and Rajwarra, Old Zalim 
Sing netted a million sterling, but what mattered that? He 
saveti his own and the adjoining provinces from those liorrors of 
starvation which desolated the remainder of the extensive Re¬ 
gion from tlie Kistiiah to the Chumbul. 

But sup})osing the price of grain rises to such a height as to 
be beyond wJiat the ordinary rate of wages can cominand! Ay 
we now arrive at the question ! “ How' a Covernment should 

act in time of scarcity.” To w'hicli it may be replied in the 
clear language of Burke ^ that in these times the first thing the 
government owes the jieople is information; the next is 
timely coercion: the one to guide our judgment, the other to 
regulate our temper.” 

There are two modes of partially relieving the distresses of a 
people, by direct or by indirect means. Tl)« latter ar* manifold 
and are those to which alone a good or a wise Goveniment will 
'resort; they consist in the remission of all duties of import, export 
or transit of grain in the afiording evepr facility for dealers to 
remit money to provinces wherb Rice may he procurable, and, 
if circumstances should render it expedient, in occasional dona<- 
tions of a bonus on the imporfation of corn. 

The direct ones are two—The establishment of public granaries, 

and importation of grain on the public account—and 2ndly, 
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the establishment of that arbitrary spoliation of property y’clept 
a Neeruck. Jiut of these both the one and the other eventually 
counteract the very result they are intended to produce. 

It is a favorite notion with many that public granaries would 
be found highly useful in repressing the avarice of individuals, 
and thus keeping down the price of ‘grain. But I have endea¬ 
voured to explain that it to this same avarice that we are not 
only oiten indebted for existence amid the failure of seasons, but 
it is from the collision of avarice with avarice that results arise 
whicli could scarce be reached, far less improved, by the most 
extended philanthropy. Of all the mischievous systems ever 
adopted by a state, that of public granaries is among the worst, and 
startling as the phrase may sound, a public granary is a public 
nuisance ! A Government cannot subsist a people; the attempt 
would prove alike dangerous anti futile, for it is a people who 
support a Government; and the most the latter can ever hope to 
elVect. is to support and direct individual energy and enterprise. 
But who will speculate for the supply of corn when he knows 
that the state holds a store, which will be tiirust into the market 
in order to check his profits, the legitimate proportion of which 
tlie Government presume to decide, and thus are judge, jury and 
executioner at once ? and the proceedings therefore of a Govern¬ 
ment which tend to check individual enterprize in the supply of 
food, are as little consistent with sound principles of policy, as 
they are at variance with the interests of the people. 

“ If a Government” observes Burke, “ makes all its purchases 
at once, it will instantly raise the market on itself. If it makes 
them by degrees it must follow the course of the market. 'If it 
follows the course of the market, it will produce no effect and 
the consumer may as well buy as he wants, therefore all the ex- 
Jiense is incurred gratis.” I will not dwell on the cost of state 
granaries, the expenses of their maintenance, thd army of 
Agents, Clerks, Gudrds,&c. for their superintendence and protec¬ 
tion, the losses by waste and corruption, the dissatisfaction which 
must ensue on the issue of tainted or damaged grain, as must 
occasionally happen. 1 will not dwell on all tiiese drawbacks, 
for it must be notorious that Government can never compete in 
oheapness with individuals. But if it were intended that 6o- 
vernmeiff%as to buy or import grain on its own account, and* 
sell it at a loss which ^nly a state Revenue could afford, I may 
observe that the measure in the *£rst place would prove insuffi- 
oieiit for the object, if any thing like general relief were intend¬ 
ed, while it would obviously des^oy the energy of those who 
were trading on natural and private capitals, if it did not even- 
tualfy ruin them. • If sudh a measure were contemplated as a 
ttcttshire of justice, it would be uiijust, if merely as a matter df 
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eliarity the evil would be still the same, for the principle of a 
public granary is one fraught with deep mischief. Its immediate 
result is the extinction of the middle man or grain dealer. Its 
consequent result, is that of compelling the people to look solely 
to the state for support in the hour of trouble, than which I 
know few systems entailing more real difficulties on the Ruling 
Power. 

In every land the chain of mutual support should be such, that 
the bearing on each link is fair and proportionate. Rut wr en¬ 
tirely lose sight of this principle and strike at the very root of 
stability in a state, if on every occasion of difficulty the people 
are to look to Government for relief. 

In most countries the labourer contributes little or nothing 
direct to Government. He contributes to the farmer, the Mer¬ 
chant, the Manufacturer, the Shopkeeper. They in return af¬ 
ford him the means of subsistence an<l protection. The Far¬ 
mer, the Shopkeeper, &c. do contribute direct to Government 
in a variety of duties, imports, &c. They receive nothing 
from it but protection and to that they have a claim. 
But in every clime, under whatever rule, the people 
should be taught to look solely to themselves and to their grain- 
dealers for food; and in times of great scarcity, it is for the 
charity of the rich—of the well-disposed—of the Government 
occasionally itself, to find them employ^ as the mode of relieving 
their distresses. 1 am opposed to the direct issue of grain on 
the part of Government in whatever emergency, save a sudden 
irruption of flood or foe. The payments for labour should be in 
money—a perfectly free market should be enforced—and the 
graindealer being thus left to follow liis own course in the sup¬ 
ply of grain, should feel that under no circumstances will the 
Government interfere, save to afford him protection from the 
violence ofithe mob, I have already explained how his avarice will 
immediately counteract itself from natural causes and bring with 
it its own punishment. 

In India wiiere the rental from land forms the principal Re¬ 
venue of the State, the duty of affordiug assistance to dhe poor 
in times of scarcity is more incumbent on the Government, espe¬ 
cially in Ryotwar districts, than in most other countries. In so 
•acting, the State only performs the part of a humane Jind liberal 
landlord, and its arrangements should he such as, Istly, shall 
prevent the poor wretches froii|«dying of starvation, and 2udly, 
shall provide against inRaction of the public peace. The more 
judicious mode of effecting lihese results is the employment of 
the poor on some public work. In the neighbourhood of large 
towns, there are usually some public works,iwhich may be un- 
dertakesA with advantage on such, occasions. Some tank or wa- 
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ter course or canal, to be deepened or cut anew—some road or 
bridije to be constructed or repaired—some wells to be cleaned 
or sunk ; and the lirst attention of Government should be direct¬ 
ed to the object of retainiiii;' the population in their respective 
districts, where their labour may be best turned to account, in¬ 
stead of permitting them to resort ini,great numbers to the Pre¬ 
sidency, wiiere the ditliculty of etlectively employing so large a 
multitude is much increased. But whaleversuin such work may 
cost—however little return it may produce on the outlay of ca¬ 
pital, matters little. The duty is imperative, and such disbiirsc- 
iiionts must be accounted for on the score of charity, and written 
oir to profit and los.s. 

Under such circumstances, to many it may appear indifferent, 
whether a Government issue grain or money in payment for la¬ 
bour, provided the amount value of either be equal. But the ef¬ 
fect is very different. When money is issued the payments im¬ 
mediately find their way into the Bazars, in support of the regu¬ 
larity of issue, and to iho improvemoiit of the channel of supply. 
The issue of grain must produce the directly contrary cffecl and 
injure the stability of the market. Every seer issued with¬ 
draws a purchaser from the regular Merchant or Bazar-man, in 
lieu of whom is substituted a Governfhent otlicer, whose func¬ 
tion cease with the emergency which called him forth. But in 
the meanwliile the dealer is injured—his resources are of course 
weakened—his energies at an end ; and those resources cannot, 
be replenished at will, nor those energies rise at command! Men 
may forgive the individual who rivals, the speculator who per¬ 
haps outwits them, hid they will not forgive the Government 
who injure; and if there be one feeling more than another like¬ 
ly to endure with lasting energy in a merchant’s breast, it is 
aversion to an interference of the State in the legitimate profits 
of his trade. 

I have now done. In the observations I have above offered, 1 
am far from wishing to prevent tlie mfnistrations of benevolence 
either on the part of individuals or a Government, 1 only wish 
to s*ee tlieip exercised in the mode likely to afford the most practi¬ 
cable benefit with the least practical ill. If the principles 1 have 
advocated are errflneous, perhaps you, Sir, or some of your 
correspotttknts will kindly detect my errors and set me right.. 
I have no object but the advancerneiit of truth. But if they be, 
as I believe them true, biyill condude with a hope,that whatever 
distress may be in store for us from the chastening hand of the 
Almighty, I may mot livie to see thf! evil heightened by the inter¬ 
ference of a Government Regulation, by an impolitic, however 
well meant, meddUi|g with the subsistence of the people. 

Madras, December 30, 1832. JITNIUS. 
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TO Mli^-» ON HER WEDDING DAY. 


Thy^brow is circled with wreath, that speaks a festal day, 
And'clastering tresses round thy face, its heightened bloom ^splay; 
Of graceful snow-white drapery is formed thy nuptial vest. 

An emblem of that purity that lives within thy brehst. 

U 

A 

Even now before the altar’s step I see thee blushing stand. 

With the chosen one beside thee, who clasps thy trembling hand; 
And tho’ a smile illumes thy brow, a tear-drop dims thine eye. 

As glistening showers will sometimes fall athwart the sunny sky. 

III 

A father's care o'ershadows thee, in this moaf: trying hour. 

And calms thy drooping spirits with religion’s healing power; 

Yet anon the signs of outward grief, alas! too truly tell 
His inward anguish, as he parts with all he loves so welL 

IV 

They shew, how bitter is tbe pang, that wrings a parent’s heart. 
When he nerves himself from all he loves, (his virgin child) to part; 
And trusts his dearest treasure now on life’s tempestnons sea. 
Unknowing of the stormy cares that in her path may be. 


He i^vea unto a stran^r’s arms, a gem whose worth is known^ 

And almost feels in this cold world, forsaken and alone; 

Whilst thou goest forth in innocence, a wedded peace to know. 

Or bear vt^tbia thy guileless heart, the load of untried woe. 

• VI 

Yet, Oh! if spotless purii^, if every matchless grace, 

|f all the sweetest charms of soul that years may ne’er effabe, 

^an olaim from him, who' shares thy heart, deep j^ati^de and love, 
J^lieve ipe, thou his tenderest care, his fondest pride shall prove. 

VII 

'l%en be«r ihmlf, young lilpomis^ bride,%8 best becomes &y lot, 
stm wmi..tears ^at bliisbing cheek, where sorrow's ti«ee .u ni;d; ;‘ 
For thy career, as bright shall He, as brighHy shines this day, 

‘ On Wmcb the iniuij|» of friendihip breathes her wannest^ latest lay. 

' ' ■ ' • ' ' ' 
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TUB CHOLERA IN PARIS. 

BY A MKDlCAIi STUDENT. 

Spring, gentle spring, opened in all its bloom and beauty the 
cold, bare trees of the gardens of the *ruilertes put on theii; gay 
attire, and the vast expanse, which canopied the meny city, as¬ 
sumed a mild and cheerful blue complexion in supercession of the 
dark livery of murky winter. The walks of the Jardins, the 
Champs Ely sies and other delightful promenades, were crowded 
with the jovous and the blithe, pouring forth mutual congratula¬ 
tions on tlie return of “ Ethereal mildness* and her train of plea¬ 
sures. 'Twasthe season of the carnival,—the season of 

' —— dance and song and serenade and ball. 

And masque, and uiirne, and mystery, and more — 

From ‘ morn to dewy eve’ groups of masks and merry faces 
were seen exhibiting their wit and talent to the infinite amusement 
or excessive annoyance of their more soberly clad neighbours:— 
at night the salons were thronged with Terpsichore’s gay 
votaries, and nought but sounds of mirth were heard from Porte 
St. Martin to its fellow of D'Enfer. 

The season advanced—Euphrosyne still held potent sway. 

The Carnival—the happy Carnival—alas ! the last that many 
wlio were then sporting in health and vigor were fated to enjoy— 
was drawing to a close, when there came at once a pause—an 
awful pause in the revelry and merriment, for Rumour with her 
many tongues proclaimed, the ** Cholera ts in Paris !” 

Had the wand of an enchanter touched the city, it could not 
have produced a more sudden and complete metamorphosis. Deep 
and gloomy silence instantaneously succeeded the tumylt of mirth 
and testival: dismay scattered the crowds thronging the Boule¬ 
vards and promenades ; the pallid hhe of fearful apprehension 
and the flutter of irrepressible anxiety supplanted the careless 
gaiety of ^ach countenance. The sprightly Gallican, who but 
one day before chaperoned a smirking Crrisette along the alUts 
of the Tii0eries, politely exclaiming ** Pardon Monsieur” as by 
accident you trod on his corny toe, might now be seen saunteriHg. 
along with a rueful^ woe-begoneair which seemed to say perha|)s 
it will iprii.pextr , Men,yho but yesterday rejoiced in a 
squeeze and ItttRi^i^'d in a^Jostle, how '<i^alked far apart, and se- 
dnlously avoided theof eaph passenger, lest any pestilential 
particles of cholera might come betwixt the wind and theCr. no¬ 
bility/’ A universs^l panic in short seized whole town], and 
nation of philosophers, who had hitherto manifested ^ a to% 
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contempt* for the timidity displayed in other countries were now 
to shew that their behaviour under similar circumstances was not 
only less firm and patient, but ludicrously weak and superstitious. 
Every body left Paris, who had the means of doinj; so. The 
private conveyances were secured by the wealthy, and the public 
veiiicles were in such demand, that at one time all tlte places 
were* engaged for the ensuing fortnight.-j* 

Scarcely had the earliest burst of fear scared the Parisians 
from their haunts of pleasure ere their ingenuity was set to work 
to devise means for escaping the assaults of the insidious enemy 
or of repelling his attacks when their encounter was unavoidable. 
The votaries of Science and empiricism were indefatigable in 
their researches and experiments^ and numerous were the reme¬ 
dies which resulted from their operations. In fact, the number 
of their infallible specifics was only exceeded by tlie copious¬ 
ness of their application. Not to speak of the almost suffocat¬ 
ing fumes of chlorine that assailed one on entering almost every 
public building or private house, it was scarcely possible to 
breathe the air in many of the streets from the same cause. 

Bui it would not have been characteristic of the nation if com.< 
nion place means had alone been employed to ward off the dart 
oi pallida mors in this new and formidable guise. Genteel anrl 
tasteful methods of inhaling chloride were recommended to ge¬ 
neral practice. Amongst others it was sagaciously proposed tn 
suspend to the noses of the male sex by meatis of an elastic 
spring, a small bottle containing a solution of chloride of soda, 
that the bearers might have the benefit of perpetual purification. 
I am not certain however, whether this singularly ingenious 
mode of applying the specific was resorted to. At any rate 
no victim to the scheme exhibited himself for public inspection. 
Nevertheless chlorine, in some shape or other, was the associ¬ 
ate of eadi Parisian at honie or abroad. He would live in no 
atmosphere which was pot impregnated with his darling nos¬ 
trum. In short, such was the excessive fear which pervaded the 
town, and such the general confidence in this remedy, that many 
very serious affections of the lungs were produced by the mor- 
dinate quantity employed in some of the houses. Indeed 1 urn 
not sure that chlorine, instead of preventing did not act as a re- 
' mote cause of cholera itself. 

Still chlorine was not the sole ex|jedient resorted to in the 
present awful emergency. TJfe proverbial Parisian talent of in- 

* S«‘veral insnltinc urtioles to tttia efffSt appraret) in Oi^ette and C«wi- 

Chol^a pr«f«Ued in England.—Eo, 

4“ Thia .whnb^aaly eva agat ipn. ho>vav«;ri atoppfd aa noon na it waa aaocrtoiwii, tbat th* 
Cholera had aaiauii on of the fuRitIvfi white'far rroRn m^dioat relief. Everyone 
tbeo Ntood fnat, deeaiiht the Eoylia of Paris not more foipl than the Chaff bdii fetront. 
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vention was allowed full exercise, and in these forms did H de¬ 
velop itself. Here a marchand de comestibles solicited your 
attention to bis Anti-Choleraic lozenges,— there o notable house¬ 
wife consumed all purifying pastiles. The far famed Indian caje^ 
put (kyapootee) oil was for a time in vogue, but its adulterated 
condition destroyed its powers. A member of the faculty 
urged you to smoke from noon till ni}?ht, and the tobaecobistn 
accordingly made a rich harvest. Now would you meet a De- 
puH of a Departement with a phial of. chloride of soda, or a box 
of camphor, snspended to his neck by a white, blue, or red rib¬ 
bon ; and then, a belle bourgeoise with a lemon stuck full of 
ploves like ** quills upon the fretful porcupine” which^—“ ever 
and anon she gave her nose and took’t away again.” 


But Ch1orqi'€ and Camphor were of no avail. The malady 
increased to a truly alarming extent, and the ill success of the 
medical treatment was such as would amply apologise, if any 
thing could, for the adoption of the most foolish and superstltioiivS 
means that could in any way tend to keep off' the pest. For 
eight or ten days 07 out of every 100 attacked, were swept from 
the face of the earth. At the expiration of this period, however, it 
was pompously announced in the journals that two or three patienta 
had been dismissed cured from the Hotel Dieu. This produced 
a brief revival of the people’s spirits. But ah ! had they known 
how many, had been under treatment during that period and the 
result of that treatment, I apprehend they would have discovered 
small ground for consolation. Day after day the faculty were 
fated to admit the futility of their best concerted measures in ar¬ 
resting the progress of tins exotic disease, which, like the'Si¬ 
moom of the desert, bore havoc and devastation on its wings. 
’Twas iiielancholy~*twas humiliating—to note the ghastly face 
of stricken age, with its glassy blood-shot eye, yielding quietly 
to the mortal wound of the unerring arrow of death, while ano¬ 
ther fellow-being, with agony deplete^ in his livid blue visage, 
lay lirrtthing and twistinghiscold body calling “ water ! water I’f 
ttntU each sound more feeble than its predecessor sunk with ita 
author* to -mere oblivion !’ Sad, most sad and hept rendtog 
Was the spectacle of a hospital crowded with who but<a 

few hours before Wer^ rejoicing in life and hope ds if their tenii 
of years were endless ;—i-sadder still the picture of the samp 
abodeqf dtUp^ next day ilenaiited, W|th faces# the 

earlier pasaeik with awful;rapidity to^ thet 

timveller’s/l^Irnhlitta.''.^ 

But must bittbi‘. 


mydits' Was Ihe reffectioa,’ thailm 
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be yielded to suffering mortality-Hno, not even a straw eotild'be 
thrown out by the professional man with any hope of saving the 
sinking corpse. Not that any means of alleviation were left untried 
which human ingenuity could devise. Each physician bad a ticket 
pasted up prescribing a course, which was always indiscriminately 
pursued towards the patients, however various the forms of their 
eompiaint. Some bled, some blistered, some made the patients 
drink punch^some solutions of alum—some prescribed solutions 
of Glauber salts till the sufferers could or would drink no more ; 
others insisted on dashing cold or hot water on the plague- 
struck’’till they breathed their last. This physician galvanised-— 
that cauterised, until death released the poor victims of the 
Goinbihation of agonies. The failure of these eipedients had, 
after a time, the effect of deterring those who were attack¬ 
ed from resorting to the hospitals, and the most ablurd rumours 
that ignorance, prejudice, malice or political intrigue could en>* 
gender were sedulously circulated. Amongst other scandals 
it was generally bruited about that the people were poisoned by 
order of the King^ as a happy means of ridding the country of 
its redundant population ; and such in fact was the credence 
which this report obtained tiiat numbers formed crowds aroand 
the hospital entrances and attacked the litters on which the 
sick were transported. Nor did the medical men accompanying 
the sick always escape unhurt, for they were naturully deemed th^ 
agents of Louis Philippe'smurderously. Practical political econ 9 my. 
This latter species of retribution was nojt however of frequent or 
continued practice, but there is no doubt it would have become 
move general had not a happy incident put a period to so extra*; 
vagant a proceeding. A litter, containing a patient, was being 
borne to the Hotel Dieu, when a crowd suddenly assembled 
around it and arrested its progress. At this instant the young 
Riedical s|ttdent attending the patient, a German, if 1 recollect 
rightly, presented himself to the crowd and after assuring ithem 
that it was ' U veritable Cholera* expressed bis surpr^e at 
their conduct, so opposite was it to all he had Been led to expect 
from the polite people of La Grande Nal^b^ I The incense 
fobb!-^tha mob was convinced, the student was cheered, and^jifi 
Utters thenceforth pursued the even tenor of tj^eir way. 


.. iflUDiitatioii ifM not oiilf ridicqlemly nnfoniKleif, bnt ««• partienliiriy nitsralit^. 

fipl. Tor Hi* Kl(ye*ty at thi* nomrat wa* earoeftly aikri a4>al9n»iy Mfiplyiiiy 
■Itmlioa of pablio'sadVrhur. Hiil oktva abd' bntietk* w^re warinty aMred by a|i tna 
iRmi FamUf wboaa iwndset i» UM/^awaacy wa* htybty vafUiy effnM. 
ea<^ cbntribnud iibefally lb the differeat eatabliskaiaat* fer tb<; letitf f MB* 

The Duke of OHeaos einted the Hotel Oieu a few days after the appearanee of «ie seourpe, 
m 4 va« loerasftiit ip bia attootiou in odier qaarter*. It wae said ibat Rmesty 
WbibddllMtiiiweofd iirdfre foRt^^ ;‘bot‘ooiri« rrre«ii^t« aoflOf4p«syb«| ahe tbiur* 
■w^iipeaptf rapli*^ tbat|tbtval||eiHroiinistaaa«s wbjeh eadsed (iim to:my%abiS<l. ahouTd 
operate udtb her, and tbst tbpre was no danger to wWf,h b« tPMff hhiafftC for tip 
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But tlioujrti the members of the faculty thus obtained by the 
adroitness of tlieir brother professional an absolution from all 
further molestation, the idea of ‘ poiaonina:,* which I rej^ret to 
say has not been confined to France, still operated to an alarming 
extent. Several innocent individuals fell sacritices to their impu¬ 
ted characters of poisoners. One of iNic gens suspectes, how¬ 
ever, saved his life by a remarkably felicitous exertion df‘pre¬ 
sence of mind. He was passing a {grocer’s shop in the Rue St. 
Jacques, when he stopl to examine some sugar at the door. 
After looking at a little in his hand he threw it again into the 
cask. Some people seeing this, and fancying that he was ming¬ 
ling insidious substances” with the much-used commodity, 
shouted spontaneously poisoner ! poisoner!” and assembled a 
crowd, who were proceeding to lay violent hands upon the sup¬ 
posed culprit, when he again put his hand into the cask, and 
taking up a handlul of the deadly ingredient quietly conveyed 
it to liis mouth. 

As the disease advanced its effects became more generally ap¬ 
parent. The 'fheatres presented * a beggarly account of empty 
boxes’—the Cafe’s exhibited but a small number of idlers 
engaged in their favorite game of Dominos: few private 
parties were held, for, as I have before remarked, nutntierless- 
families had left town, and of those that remained most had 
isome relative carriedotf by the popular scourge, or the death of 
Some connexion of the intentfed guests prevented their collecting 
in any great numbers. In the coteries, which it was possible to 
form, the discourse was ever of cholera. No dancing was indulged 
in, for dancing promoted heat, and beat perspiration, and subse¬ 
quent exposure to the air produced—Cholera. Ices went out of 
fashion—for to swallow such luxuries was tantamount to imbibing 
so much Cholera. But this prejudice was of temporary duration 
for it was suddenly discovered, that ICB was a certain remedy 
for Cholera, whereupon the craving for creams returned with 
fourfold strength, and people sighed, a*t length, that winter had 
been so chary of its frosts. Cholera, or rather Anti-Cholera bills 
stared you<an the face at the corner of every street. Everything 
in sliort w^s connected with or converted into Cholera—“ the very* 
stones prate<i of its wWeabouts.” As a friend arid I were walkiii-g 
along the<3 ?j? we passed a cabriolet conta^ing two * 
taien app^pily asleep, We had nqfj, however, long left the spot 
ivbere yris we saw a qrowd rapi^y 

cf^lecting and;|djPtninj^ .a gr^ circle around it. 

jTllp's iuitiiced object of at|rac- 

Ijipn. Superi^cial appearances ceifiainly justified cbriosity and 
„ T^^tfac^ ope individual was pale, and. the 

ciuage of liis eyes was deep muC, and all motion secpied 
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tinct witliia him. The face of the other was bluer still,—bis 
cheeks, his throat and all around his mouth were suffused with 
the hue of indigo. One of his eyes was half open and glassy, 
and a short gurgling, mysterious sound proceeded from his throat. 
•Such symptoms readily suggested to the inflamed minds of the 
bystanders tliat the two iivdividuals were neither more nor less 
than' victims to the Cholera—one dead and the other in the last 
agonies. 1 advanced to the Cabriolet and the people shrank 
from me as from one already atllicted with the pestilence. 1 call¬ 
ed the cab driver, but * answer made he none.’—I mounted the 
step and called again ;—still no reply—and again the people 
** scfittered backw'ard,” and reproached my fruitless temerity. I 
put my finger on the pulse of the first sufferer,—it was bound¬ 
ing freely. I passed it to the other without speaking,—bis pulse 
too returned a healthful response. But these motions, and the 
silence in which they were performed served but to confirm the 
crowd ill their direful apprehensions, and again they withdrew 
from the neighbourhood of the vehicle. I now shook the driver 
right heartily—upon this be opened his eyes, and began to rub 
them strenuously with his hands:—I could contain ray laughter 
no longer, and this emotion being as contagious as its opposite, 
soon communicated itself to the assembled multitude and sent 
them grinning to their homes. 

The cause of the mysterious choleraic appearances in the two 
sleeping individuals was, in the first, a black eye obtained insome 
pugilistic encounter, while the others’face had obtained its com¬ 
plexion from his having recently shaved off a very dark and 
wide spreading beard. Their sleeping position was the result of 
too copious a use of la petite verre. 

A brief experience of the almost certain fatality of the disease 
having established the inefficacy of cures, the public attention 
was now more strongly directed to the discovery and adoption 
of preventives. In detennining these a reference was naturally 
ina(|e to the effects which the malady had produced in other 
countries which it had recently visited. In England, for example, 
it was'found that the mortality had been comparatively trivial, 
and as the English,consumed considerable * quantities of tea it 
was shrewdly conjectured that thii^ grateful herb was the cause 
of their U^it infliction. Tea, accordingly became a general be¬ 
verage. Rice, it was known, was a common article of food in 
Ihdia^ and as the Cholera wira sfyhMtimes cured there; it Was 
sagely inferred that similar i^iet might prove equally serviceahle 
in Paris. Rice was therefore devoured in abundancib, lintJ fhe 
proyerbial culinary talents of the Parisians wet^i devb^d to ‘the 
qpncoetion of i^ice potages^x\Qe puddings^ fice fritters, Sec. 
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One empiric field an nnkimwa n^sterioas specific and 'Crowdi 
bought it. Majendle had dtsployed pAweh, and a few cases had 
iNecovered. * Alajendie^s panefi* was thenceforth sold at ever^ 
confectioner’s. It was under the serious consideration of the 
faculty of medicine whether the arch-ciieray could not be 
shot out of Paris, but this profound g^cheme was soon abandon¬ 
ed, for one of the faculty having collected a quantity of air front 
all the hospitals, theatres, infected afreets and church tops, and 
experimented thereon, he told them there was ho difference in its 
chemical composition and natural air. Had any sensible En¬ 
glish chemist made these experiments he would have been con¬ 
tent with sayiifg “ he could discover no differenced* The opi¬ 
nion, however propounded by this medeem, aided perhaps by the 
idea that the sound of guns and smell of powder might instead of 
frightening away the Cholera, raise certain other spirits of a ra¬ 
ther volatile nature, had the effect, as I have said, of preventing 
the trial of the experiments. 

It was said in England by the Anti-Reforming party, that the 
pholera alone respected the aristocracy, for small was the num¬ 
ber of persons ofgentle birth,’" who there experienced its at¬ 
tacks. Here in Paris, on the contrary it was no respecter of 
peirsons. It appeared id the family of the Premier a few days 
after it shewed itself in the city, and that great statesman ulti¬ 
mately fell a victim to its ravages. It was maliciously said, and 
the report was not altogether groiUNlless, that the intelligence of 
the Puke of Wellington’s succession to the Premiership of Great 
Britain frightened Oasimir Perier to death. At any rate it is a 
fact, that the^news had such an edket on the frame of the minister, 
who was then in very weak state, that the collapse, which follow* 
^ the agitation and excitement terminated in death. 

’ I must not close this sketch without a glance at the funeral 
ceremonies, which added to the gloom pervading the proverbir 
nEy gay ihetropolis of France. , 

Inmost of the streehf the gates of the rich were hong with black | 
the ohurches too were invested with ** ^ trappings and the 
aitilis: nf w^.” I^ng mourning trains distinguished the oImo^ 
quma^fthe nreakh^ €itiaen--*whilethe poorjrere collected 
die buried^ ass they had died, an mmee, Whh , 

has noFudmili’^ P^rejii^chaise^ where qnr * 

Ubtrusive (^ scatters her modest 

fi 0 Wretso’ef'ft;,^l|iiM^'^ 'Herei.in 'the midst of a ci! 
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^1*4 visit to. tliiflj I jisit^dit once ii^or«^ Va-^ 

nislfod 3 vas ilvR>poetry»»d£the ft^id rude were the s>iortua-v 

ries uow.offered to p^or^lliort^uty. Vast trenches monopolized 
th^ground heretofore appropriated tq^siinple “ narrow cells,*', 
and hundreds were promiscuously thro\^n togot^or in one undis- 
tinguishable masi^ were erst.each lifeless body owned a separate 
abode. I stood by the briilk of one of these huge pits meditating 
on the devastating character of the new and frightful visitant, 
when my attention was drav^% to a small cortege of cofliiis . of 
different dimensions followed by a man in tattered habiliments 
weai’ing a piece of crape in his hat. f Here’; thouglit 1,' is a 
mark of the mortality in one poor family alone «here is a me¬ 
lancholy type of the remorseless, reckless character of death’s 
fell instrument, that at one swoop widows the fond lidsband, 
sunders the ties of brotherhood, and renders childless the proud 
yet tender trusting parent. No sex, no age, is secure from the 
assaults of the mysterious enemy—no circumstanced influence 
for one moment the destroying power, who marks, and annihi- 
lati^s his prey atone and the same instant. 1 moved onwards to 
another part of, the cemetry, and stopped at another spaci¬ 
ous newly covered grave, in the centre of which a man was busy 
erecting a small oblong railing, such as d>stingu|^shes the ^rea|> 
er part of the burilil places in other parfs of l*eri ta'chaise. I 
approached him, the fellow was whistling somem^ry air, and in¬ 
voluntarily forced a recollection of Shakspeare’s ipeiTy maker* 
of grave,s. He had “ no feelllH of his busirii^ss’* mr “ 'custom 
had made it in him a property of easines^^ I addressed him., 
He was goirigiidie said, to make jarUi0 forlps sistor-ih^ 
law,*“ who wasijburied soinewhiit hereabouts.” “fJTobe sure 
there were othet'd buried near the spot, but the §roufidcost him, 
nothhig. He was a carp%ntef, and * idle ^at |he^tinffe’'," so ho 
thought he ^ might as welt be doing that as ,any thing, else ” 


Had anyone told We this anecdote the flri^ time I vislledthia 
enchanting spot, I shdtild have treated^ as-h tfhlumayj^W sacri¬ 
legious scanffal, worthy only of a profesid)^ l^urr^tioi|. man. 
And yet such callosity Way be the origin of many of;,^o most 
gorgeous tnoni|nEic;nt8, 'Wt rise over tiib disgn|Ung f^ains of 
fr^ inortality> tl^t he entombed in this or giiy other »e4netry,: 
I hive,ever l^pught, tlat in most inst^ces thej^ihidor of the moi;; 
ftamedf WM ^ symb^'ofibe’pleasiir^he^rekw felt'', id 
p8S^jl£re,,of l|ift relaTO, 

ch^l48> ^|wd‘''shrrdSintled' hy 
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tlie weeping willow drooped its melancholy head—^that thU 
sanctuary could be reared without a sigh or a tear to water 
the modest ti ibutes of regret, was more than, even in Paris, 1 
could have expected. V. 


STANZAS? 


I. 

Away! 

These are flow’rs that suit not the cloud in my brow—* 
Would ye deck a corse with the red lose-glow ? 
Would ye scatter the Mac’s gaudy bloom 
O'er the spotless white of the maible tomb ? 

Keep these wreaths lor the young and gay,—• 

Take them away! 


II. 


My brow! 

Seems it so smooth that flowers should there 
Mingle their light Hith smiles as fair. 

Or ihink’st thou the rose's leaf can hide 
The wrinkles ot caie, the furrows of pride— 
br over the traces of deepjeorn throw, 

A masking glow ? 


Oh, no! 

There arc^ ohree that will eat thro* the heart, till they burst 
Thro/ features that cover the spot where they*re nbrst; 
T*here are feelings of madness, of wickedness, grief^ 

That give forth theii(;sigus, like the cur| uf the leaf. 

That speaks tp the eye of the m&ggot below— 

—Is it Hot so? 


IV. 


THu spund pf die' rebeeje is dissonant now; 

The the night dreaiUs of woe; 

On the fiMpf oi ihosn^ej^uil^te flowers, 

A sad iMhi|ftolip|^lchddike—low^^; 

Death hroo^ o^er the eartl^ and ihe breath of decay 
Blendstrithjnylay! ^ , 

p. OAtinidi OAVFiaiEt, 
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A VISIT TO THE REEWAH FALLS. 


Having occasion lately to travel through a part of th« 
province of Bundelcund^ my curiosity was strongly excit¬ 
ed .by the glowing descriptions, I every where heard of the 
beauty and grandeur of certain water-falls in the neighbour¬ 
ing district of Reewah—which some were even hold enough 
to compare in these respects to the famous falls of Niaga¬ 
ra. Being for the present my own Gommander-in-Ghie^ 
and free ** to expatiate through wide nature’s bounds, and choose 
at will” I determined to judge for myself, and altering my line 
of march, crossed the range of hills, which traverses Bundelcund 
from the N. E. and soon found myself encamped on the luxuriant 
banks of the Tonse, near the little village of Goondwah. Hav¬ 
ing obtained the requisite information regarding the situation 
of the falls 1 sent on a tent to the spot, and starting myself in the 
cool of the evening overtook' my camels on the road. '1 he night 
was now fast closing in with threatening clouds to the S. W. A 


dreary heath lay before me,over which ray eyes wandered in vain 
pursuit of a tree or hut. The guide hirpself appeared bewilder¬ 
ed and at last confessed, that he bad lliilig since 'exceeded tbo 
ne plus ultra of bis geographical learning. I was about to re¬ 
trace my steps to the nearest town, when 1 w^ overtaken by a 
sturdy young j^asant, who^'olunteered his services. In less 
than half an hqi||ir we arrived at a wretched village called Herko 
where in spHe 6f the importunity of my new guide, who appear¬ 
ed anxious to take me on to the Walls, I hatted for the night. I 
was just settled comfortably in my tent whcjEl the wind, whichi 
had baen bln wing somewhat violent]^, suddenly subsided, and I 
could disti^Ry hear the rumbling of mighty waters at a distance, 
the sound^being suc^as led me to form grea^t expectation of the 
grandeur of the scend'. " 

I had previonsly supposed that the immediate vicinity of the 
Falls must be very hilly, but here the country '^is flat and bleak, 
nor do any hills appea#^ within ten miles. The whole land is, 
hpwever, eonsidhrably elevated above the level of thi^ Ganges, 
into whose stream' the Tonse einpties^if^ll about 50 miles 
'N. E. jOf Reewah. ■■ ■v" , j' ^ 

irtie watet fells occiirtwo short i»i^(^i^jtONthe l^rtK? of tbh 
last mentioned toWQi in the ri»«rs Tonse and Reebui^* fhefefre 


The watet fells occiirtwo short 
last mentioned town# in t^ riy«rs Tonse and 
three principal ones, df ilhich I saw 
largest. • ,, 

the Tense a‘mile, Of & 


‘irf ? S' 
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A VISIT TO THE REEWAH FALLS. 




louder at every step, till I came at last in sight of the huge per> 
pendicular dins of solid rock which confine the new bed into 
which the river fall. Scrambling my way over the stones and 
bushes J soon found ni;$'self opposite the fall itself. It was not so 
steep as I expected, the height not exceeding, 1 should imagine, 
300 feet. It was nevertheless a sublit'oe spectacle to a novice in 
such scenes. Compared with the whole breadth of the river’s 
bed, the body of water was very small; there was however 
enough to give it the character of grandeur and magnificence. 
In the rainy season when the river is at its height, it must be 
so in the extreme. Wiiat adds muck to the beauty of the scene 
there is a gradual slope upwards of the country behind, down 
which the river may be seen dashing along with a succession of 
smaller cascades, until it reaches the edge of the precipice. 


" where collected nU 
In one impetnons torrent, down the steep 
It Uiundering shoots, and shakes the country round.” 


. It required many efforts to tear'myself away from this en* 
chanting spot to find shelter in my hut from the clouds which 
began to thuijider over my head, and seemed almost to threaten 
another deluge upon the earth. My next visit was to the Burra 
khoonda, as the natives ^filled it, or great fall of the Beehur river. 
This is much steeper than that of the Tonse, but not so pictar>> 
esque. The hei^t cannot be far short of 300 feet. Here the 
most lovely scene was the bed of tlH' river belqwtlie Fall, It was 
truly romantic, and well worthy the study of a ^ulvator Rosa. 
The huge rough precipices on every side excluded from the pros¬ 
pect the world beyond them ; al if to confine the observer’s atten¬ 
tion within their own beautiful limits. Between thqm in the 
lowest depth in the valley tlip little sttream scarce^l^,recovered 
from its shock darted rapidly through the rocky im|Pacies with 
a winding coarse, and created showers of sparkling fram as it 

dashed over the strong ol^tacles of its bed. ^ 

• 

.' ' “ With lesscped roar 

But wild infracted course, it stole at bift 
* the maaes of the quiet ,vale.’^^t(|t' 


A rich vacjjety of green herba^, aqd trees wit^ foliage of the 
warmeei finis, deebrated its sidbs, ascbndingin sbmfe places to 
very top of the cliffs, and tlience shooting out horizontallyi Over**' 
bung the yailey.,' jv //.J' 

Theso seenet jdijbh'^ bettlr OUipsces wonld have ntbliilr 

repaid tftefor'^ nmidst four days of incesaant 

lain and ten^pe^^ 1 cpiitdOhiy admire, but not enjoy. Therefore 
totag advantage of tne tot ifitcrval i|f ^annsliine liModnteisjtoy 
and paraued sny course hiciuetiirds. i Itave demised thoj 
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neighbourhood of the waterfalls as bleak and unattractive—but this 
is only the case on the south side of the Tonse, for the northern 
bank presents perhaps as lovely a scene ns could be found in India, 
and reminded me forcibly of our own boasted Richmond. From 
a'range of green hills in the distance the lands approach thd ri¬ 
ver in gradual descent, with pleasing varieties of hill and dale, 
and are filled up with lofty woods, shady topes, verdant lawns, 
and cultivated tield.s; clothed in nature’s richest livery, and 

“ All the Noit niagniftcence of spring.’* 

conducting the mind in fairy trance to 

“ Regions where the mom of life was spent.” 

In conclusion 1 will say that no one possessilig a relish for the 
beautiful and sublime in nature, should pass within fifty miles 
without turning a side to gratify his taste at the noble water-falls 
ofReewah. £xul. 


SONNET. 

TO A LADY, StNGINC. 

A voice divine is echoing in my heart— 

The tears are in mine eyes:—Oh ! never, never 
Did holier tones from worldly thoughts dissever 
The dreamer’s soul! I feel myself depart 
From Life’s dim land.—Encliantress, as thou art. 

Oh! that thy magic spells could last for ever! 

' hath ceased!—1 waki^'with sudden start 

Li^Wie half-sleeping on a murmuring river. 

When the bark strikes the shore.—As glad birds dart 
Through earlK’s dull mist, and cleaving Sunnier air. 

Send down their liquid notes frqin fields of light, 

So thou, fair Mij^rel, seem’st from regions bright 
To breathe cele^al hymns. Thy uiusic rare, , ' 

Lake. songs that charm away the night, 

cl^se Crom ^gddest heartst^the'^ott of carS ! 

, , , D. L. R, 
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A CHRONICLE OF CRAIGHAITREY. 


Ttie evening sun shone on a band of spearsmen who in 
their steel barred caps, corselets ahd glittering lances were 
winding lip the rocky ascent that led to the lonely (5ast1e of 
Craighaitrey. Their leader, a young knight, apparently not 
more than two and twenty, seemed from the frown upon his 
brow to be leading his gallant little band on any thing but a 
peaceable adventure. A profusion of snowy feathers drooped 
over his bright cuirass and ever and anon as he dashed the trow¬ 
els of his spur into the flanks of his spirited charger, the gallant 
animal curvetted and pranced in a manner that showed ofl* the 
masterly horsemanship of his rider. A squire carried a shield, 
battle axe and spear, whilst another led a sumpter horse; the 
whole party bearing battle axes at their saddle bows. The castle 
which the spearsmen were approaching looked grim and grey 
and on the front next them exposed a draw-bridge and portcul¬ 
lis. The warden could easily he seen as he paced the battle¬ 
ments above, whilst from time to time some helmeted bead would 
be seen gazing from the barred casements of the main building. 

“ The knaves keep a good b»ok out I see,’' exclaimed the 
young knight addressing one of the horsemen that had ridden 
hastily up to his side, ** but by Saint Dennis we shall lead them 
a ray'd they little reckon on !” 

We are already within bowshot distance replied ,.the 
other, an elderly knight, whose grey liair, strong marked brows 
and keen eyes and martial air shewed him to be ope with whom 
waf wasafamiliar theme.' They have the vantage ii|stone waUa 
and high towers; beshrew me, a good cross bolt would tell rau- 
aically even at this distance on one of our morions, ^ake my 
advice and halt your party, They would parley—see—^they have 
raised a white flag.’' 

A*smali,white flag was displayed from the tower over the 
drav^hri^, as the warden in a loud voice exclaimed—'* what 
would tim^ormans Vrylh the castle of Craighaitrey ? Come tb^ 
in peac^ or war?’' A short conference now took place betwcfen . 
the leaderi bf the advancing band,when the elder knight spardng 
a little frw 4he rest repMed— “ Desmond needs not be told the 
object < 1 ^ bur we seek the honourable restitution of th« 

feather who is not here,'Vas the 
Wiplyv;,; ^owev«r,i fallant . Birs, if |rou; wHl trust to the ko^ 
;^l^r Desmond, ^OQ sludl! have safe < conduct to ihic 
•once and honourable egress—what,#ay you to a parley 
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** Can we trust those that have broken faith already?” asked 
the younger knight. ** But we will send Hostages to the number 
that enter,” replied the Warden, “we do not break tlic laws of 
hospitality.’’ “ I'll accept your offer on condition of your send¬ 
ing two hostages, but the son of Desmond must be one of them.” 
After some hesitation the JVarden replied, “it is agreed. Mo- 
rat the son of Desmond accompanied by his foster brother shall 
join your band,” and tlie Warden disappeared from the 
tower. The Normans having sounded a halt, each horse¬ 
man springing from his steed commenced loosening the saddle 
girths. “ Have a care you have time allowed you to draw buc¬ 
kle on horse girth before you so speedily give your steeds easy 
breathing,” observed the elder knight. “A'few gallow-glass 
battle axes would make rare work on the sleek skins of your 
steeds and those wild Irish know nothing of honourable fighting. 
By the mass! how cheerily their fires are burning there. I guess 
they have not had a Norman amid their kind for some time; 
but see, here comes the old boar’s cub. We must keep a tight 
hand on the young savage, or he may give us the slip, and then 
Bryant, thy life were not worth a silver farthing.” The young 
Irish chieftain had crossed the drawbridge which was lowered 
for the occasion. His appearance was graceful, his form slender 
and handsome, but rather juvenile, a cloak of blue cloth hung 
loosely from his shoulders, a close fitting web cloth covered his 
slight but well formed limbs, whilst leather sandals and a high 
conical cap corfipleted his dress He approached carelessly, 
and scanned the appearance of the Normdn party with attention. 
His well formed features, light blue eyes and auburn hair 
accorded well with a mingled expression of mildness and de- 
termination. From time to time he appeared to be passing his 
remarks t^his companion. “Don’t be outdone in courtesy 
Bryant,’filclaimed the elder knight; “ see ! he comes on foot; 
dismount from your roan barb.” “ By the mass! 1 will not dis- 
mount,” replied the younger knight, “it is too much courtesy in 
entering yon villainous h61e at all. Ijpok you to the safe keeping 
of the young savage, whilst I and Derrick read his sire a lec¬ 
ture.” So saying, h^^'dashed the spurs into bis ste^d and* fbl- 
lowed by his squire, passed the }oung chief at a full gallop and 
was soon seen darting like an arrow over*the drawbridge and 
passing under the gothic arch way of the inain tower: In a/ew 
ininutes the son of Desmond stood in the presence of Sir 
Da^enant^ who dismounting |rom his steed, with a stepn.;bi;pw 
returned the nalutation'of the young chief. “ You rideMd,|*f^ 
ihe first exclamation; we j^ave dhmsels herei thdt ; 
favourable glance from amorous knights, but we liDfUtpps'ara 
rather chary of aQowing the stranger to ca^ eye on 
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We come not, a wooinj? your daujgfliters,’' replied the knight., 
"you know perhaps what a Norrnan ray’d is?’* "But too 
wellwas the reply, " I lost a bride by a haujjingf party in 
upper Ossory.” “ Aye,” resumed the young chieriain bis blue 
eyes kindling and Ins lips curling." Aye,and I shall yet be avenged, 
Is there no other chieftain than Desmo^nd that Sir Lionel Dave- 
nant can suspect of the abduction of the lady Bertha?” " Ncpie/ 
was the reply, " but look out, my merry men, there’s a stir 
among the knaves, forward a dozen of you on the spur, I would 
not that harm came of Bryant De Lacy for all the kith and kin 
of Desmond. " Thy courtesy is slack,” interrupted Morat, " or 
you would not in the presence of the son attach doubt to the 
fajr fame of the father.” ‘‘ Young chief, in times like these men’s 
speech is as rude as their actions; however, if I have said any 
thing offensive I am as ready to render due apology as I was 
hasty in offending.” "Iseek but fair usage at your hands, 
whilst your hostage,” was the reply, “ the Anglo Normans have 
ever been too churlish to our blood.” 


■ At this remark several of the horsemen returned a contemptuous 
laugh, at which the foster brother of the young chieftain gave a 
dark and menacing look. "The blood of the Boddaighalt has 
ere this paid forfeit for light laugh or ill timed jestand the 
speaker signiOcautly touched the haft of his skin, that, was stuck 
in a rough leather belt at his waist. " Peace, Derrick, peace 
interrupted Morat; " see, here comes our Seneschal. Perhaps 
the Norman may not despise the red deer and malvoise. I 
know my father’s wont, and they that break bread with him are 
sure of a Coinireak ibro’ all the .mountain passes, and you fair 
Sir knight, have to tarry longer amid these lonely Iplls than 
you reckon. There are healthy braes and mountain lakes where 
game abound, but the bow of the archer has mistt^en the bay 
steed of a Saxon for the breast of a dun deer.” “We can keep 
what we win,’’ interrupted the knight as he vaulted into- tlie sad¬ 
dle. "See ! yon Lincolnshire bowmen! If 1 give the word they, 
would let the grey goose shaft fly as true as md Robin Hood’s.** 
Afl:%ed man, in long saffron robes, bound round the waist with.R 


brba^silk sRsh, now approached; his grey hair unconflned fell 




isiyulclers, whilst bid a mingled 

feeliiigf pflltir aud respects Is Sir Lroteel Davenant here,” he 

I am he**re|jliedlhekhiglit as he loivered tiid 
Coached the earth. " Tcome** '^- 


mu 
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mind of the Knight, but immediately after, be exclaimed “ Sir 
Bryant is in the Halls of Desmond; let this young chieftain re-i 
main our hostage.” As thou sayest; valiant sir,” replied the 
Seneschal with humility," but Desmond loveth honour more than 
aught he could work by treachery.” 

On,the drawbridge waited Desmond surrounded by a few atten¬ 
dants whose saffron robes and long flowing hair afforded a con** 
trast to the mailed retainers of the cavalier. “ Welcome to tha 
Hall of Desmond,” he exclaimed after a slight obeysance ; “ our 
enemies have slandered our fair fame, but let the flowers of 
Chivalry judge for themselves. So, pass we on, gentle sirs.” He 
conducted them to the long low hall, the common reception 
room of the inhabitants of the castle. Here a rude supper had 
been hastily placed on the dining board, a cheerful flame blazed 
up the ample fire-place, but the smoke in eddies rolled up to the 
roof and there hung like a canopy. 

To the upper end of the table Desmond conducted his princi¬ 
pal guests, whilst the troopers, ranged themselves at the lower 
end of the board ; a guard having been left in the outer court, 
where the horses bad been picketted. 

A green hunting dress, with a low plumed bonnet was 
all the dress that Desmond wore, if we except the broad 
emerald, that looped in the plume of the cap, and a hun¬ 
ting horn that hung from his baldrick. After casting his eyes 
down the board for an instant, and seeing his retainers and those 
of the knights promiscuously mingled, he exclaimed, filling 
up a cup, Desmond drinks g^ood f^aith with the Norman 
those are sturdy followers of thine.” “Inditferent well,” repli¬ 
ed Sir Lionel, casting however an eagle glance on the faithful 
followers of ids fortunes. “They have broken a lance ere now in 
a stout meley ; but by Saint Biennis, ye drunken knaves, have 
a care of tlfe wine stoup, for ye seem not to lack liquor, nor to 
spare it.” “You would not gainsay the hospitality of the host,” 
interrupted Desmond, as he gazed with a smile on the bli^ 
bo^ retainers of the knights, and his eye encountered thal^bf 
Derrick, the foster mother of his son, with a peculiar look. 

“ No," was the reply “ exce|^ lyhen ouf' prddance is concerned.” 

; At, this momeni. Sir LiopeJ could not avoid remarking;, that the 
retainers^of Desmond not only endeavbured to induce bis fo]l^F«t 
ers td drink, but were sensibly increasingiia number. The lii^i; 
iety painted on his face was not unobserved by Desniion L^;.>w j^;j; 
exclaimed*—Our, .guestS"; seen*%'iWedried, would’st 
couch ? Sir Senesonal, a^ torcB for tho knight).” 
ried myself* replied Sir Lionel, “ but our Ure* 

dipping too deeply in the bowl.*^ 
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“ They have travelled far to Judge by their steeds.” Was the 
rejoinder. “ We, after a foray or a hunting party give way to 
wine and wassail. What sayest thou to riding to-morrow a few 
miles over our territory; shorn though it be of its ancient extent, 
we have plenty of red deer and black game.” “ We have seen 
some of them already,” drily replied the young knight, " but in 
due courtesy tboubast not made mention of the Lady Bertiia Le 
Lacy.” “ Of her, sirs, as I have said, I know nought, but I have 
engaged to do you service in the furtherance of your search.” 
“ It is well,” replied Sir Lionel, “ we will join the chase 
and accept thy hospitality, although beyond the Saxon pale. 
But the next sunrise will I trust see us accompanied by our host 
to whose aid we look for the rescue of the damsel.” “ My good 
©flices sliall not be wanting—and thy train to night ?’’ “ Hah !’* 
—interrupted the Knight suddenly, thou speakest wise, March- 
mont, hitlier,” and he beckoned tlie horseman to him and taking 
him a little aside, exclaimed in a low lone, “ I half doubt our 
host,keep a score or two of those Norman billmen on the alert; 
if thou hearest but (me note on my bugle horn, tarry not to 
awake the sleepers.” 

Led by the Seneschal and accompanied by their host the two 
Knights were mshei^d from the Hall. On gaining the clmmber 
appropriated to his use Sir Bryant threw himself upon 
his couch, whilst Dcsrapnd delivering a torch to Sir Lionel, 
wished him a good night, concluding with asking, ® would 
his guest receive a. night cup, or should an attendant wait 
to disarm him?’’ “Thanks, my host,” was the reply, “but 
we rough Normans, on a journey generally keep on ou? ar¬ 
mour ; as for thy proffered courtefv of a night cup, by the saints, 
Tve had more than usual.’* ’ With a slight inclination of the 
head they parted. 


The moon still rode high in the heavens, as by the tuddy glow 
df'the embers in the commonhall stood two figures, clearly deve» 
inped against the red light. They w^re engaged in deep con- 
"yil^ation, in a low toric. At length one whose voice was evidently 
fjfeapidnti'S, exclaimed, “ But ^hy not now ? tha surp^^se were easy 
Iho Kb^hts separate], and tlibuhast given secret entranoe to idie 
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here ivill bring down all your enemies in a body on you.” 
** Let them come,” fiercely interrupted Desmond ; do you. 
remember Fion-a-Mortha ?” “ Button well; but then you had 
your own countrymen to deal with. This Sir Lionel suspectjs 
you much.” 

"I know that, I know that, and therefore would strike the blow 
at once. He is one of the most powerful of the Sassanaglis, and 
he and that fiery young Knight out of the way, what might not 
a few of our keen fellows efiect in a well planned attack on his 
tower, when he and the flower of his retainei*s have bitten the 
dust.” “ But you have not sufticient force to attempt such a 
daring deed.’* 

“ And hast thou no invention ?’’ enquired the chief in a low tone; 
" is there no way but cold steel ?” What, you would surprise 
them in sleep ?” Aye, even that.” “ But maugre thy sagacity,” 
interrupted Derrick, “ they have taken special good note—a 
strong guard are on the watch, didst thou not see the Knight 
take that burly spearsman aside ? and these harnessed Normans 
are strong as lions, on your fat venison.’’ 

“ We can dreg their cups,” rejoined Desmond, " poison, that 
will network till sleep come on—sleep—heavy and deep !—Then 
with our baUle axes brain them. To such deeds nor you, nor I are 
strangers !” “ ’Tis a dreadful plan^ said Derrick, but they 
are the spoilers of oujjr country, the tyrants that trample, on oqr 
freedom, and shall We not take them in the net ?” Even 
so, even so ; and hark thee Derrick, dost think none but thy self 
and old Maudge know of the chamber or even the imprisonment 
of tins Norman Damsel. 1 ha.ye a shrewd guess that that way¬ 
ward boy of mine, Morat, has wscovered the Lady Bertha?” 


It was well for Derrick, that Desmond did not see his counte¬ 
nance. however calmly tiPpUed, “ How, how could he disco¬ 
ver her chamber, there! is but onq passage to that tower and none 
of its loop holes gratings face inwards,—seawards, through 
grated bars ’twere impossible to distinguish aught from the coral 
reefs thatsfretch out from tlie base of the precipice on^whick the 
tower stands/’ True, true, all ifitv be right, and nowDerrici^ 
keep an eye the Not'man, for while we* have beefi plntt|| 
.against them, we ourselves may bp duped and $axon; nagi 
at one’s throat in sleep were ia sorry jest;’’ So saying thej 
parted to enjoy a short slumber'before the break'bf the4di 

. tThe pioritingica^er^lm beantM'a], and t^ 

the Norman hor^men mingled with the Sykr" 

'af Destaofid’s retninem^ tihilethn rongh 
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The party were soon in motion and wending down the hill 
that led to the grey gate way. On the drawbridge stood the 

f '^oung Irish Chieftain with folded arms, and when he saw the 
ast of the train wind into the woody valley below, he turned 
slowly into the tower. Immediately after, the drawbridge rose 
and the heavy portcullis fell, and have the centinels, on the 
battlements not a living being seemed to exist in the castle of 
Craighaitrey. 

The young chieftain entered the main tower and ascending a 
narrow stair way, soon reached a low oaken door. At this he 
knocked and a woman's voice enquired ^^wlio knocks V’ 'Tis 
I, Maudge” replied Morat, as he entered the room, a narrow 
low roofed apartment dimly lit by windows formed of panes of 
born. A sort of loom occupied one end, a rude couch another, 
and some oaken chairs, were placed round a small table. 
Maudge, an old grey headed crone, was seated close by one of 
the dim windows spinning; her head was carefully wrapped 
np,‘whilst her keen grey eyes were fixed on the countenance of 
Morat. 

" Son of the blue eyes, is it thou? Welcome be the son of 
Desmond.” Thank's Maudge, thanks, the Saxon has gone a 
bunting with our chief." 

Aye, the Boddaighalf \t^l heard their heathenish trumpets. 
Woe to the day they entered our Isle !’* *: 

" Amen !*’—said Morat, t1»is evening they return to the hunt¬ 
ing feast." ** Aye,’’ exclaimed the old hag with a ghastly smile 
—they return, who m|y never ,see Nortaan tp.wer again 
" Hall! how sayest thou?” ** Tb® huntsman takes the strong 
deer in the toils, the warriors use guile in the field and the 
wronged often in the Banquet Chamber,—-canst thou guess, blue 
eyed Morat?”—*"A surp|:ise at the feast, would o|d'Maudge 
gay?—or do they fight iii the bunting glen?’’ **Thy first 
is shrewd, son of the sf^ong mbided/* wlis the rejply, with 
ih sardonic grin. “ I like mt such deeds’Mnjterrupted tfje young 
dhi^itlaln gloomily, " why nbj, fight the fair fights*, 'SAye thouVt 
lifte the young hunter who melts the stag smgly at bayj bufslhe 

thhMbn'tlets tfrriei^ abt%t;ahy'''i»eabls; 
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aye, to destruction!’’ There was a pause after this ; at lengtli 
the young chief addressed his companiun. " Thou lovest the 
son of Desmond, through you and Derrick liave I seen this 
foreign damsel; tonight must seal her fate ! I would yet once 
more converse with her.” “ If thy fiery father should learn 
this, what were our doom,” was the reply ? But hast thou 
not hre this given me access ? Thou must not refuse me now !’* 
* Have thy way then/’—said old Maudge as she slowly arose, 
" and yet you a ould be a fair couple,’’ an<i she passed her shrivel¬ 
led hand over his forehead and parted his fair auburn locks, 

but seek not to wed with the daughter of thy foe.’’ 

It was a lofty apartment; Morat entered, the floor was cover¬ 
ed with rushes and by one of the large grated casements that 
gave light facing the sea, sat the lady Bertha De Lacy ! 

^^Wliat would Morat with Bertha De Lacy” w:as the first 
enquiry of the fair captive, as with a sort of start she turn¬ 
ed her full dark eyes on bis youthful countenance. “ If 
thou art the bearer of cheerful news, be not chary 9 if thy speech, 
but if!—” (and her silvery toned voice sank low)'•'if thou hast 
but thy wonted tale to tell, thou needest not speak.’’ 

“ Lady,” replied Morat in a calm clear voice, “ the son of Des¬ 
mond lias risked much for you; if his endeavours have failed, im¬ 
pute it not to want of zeal“ Forgive me Morat; wert thou a 
caged bird like me thou wouldst sometimes be querulouswert 
thou denied the merry green wood, wouldst thou not chafe 
like a reined in steed T* “ Thou speakest truly,” replied Morat, 
** but lady I am unlijke our warlike clan, the' chase or the bat- 
tle*ever had. hut slight charing .for me ; those book scholars of 
whom tliou hast spoken wei% fitter companions for me than 
our wild untamed clan!’’ Nay, one who has ere this painted 
scenes of glory so well must deeds feel it in his bosominter¬ 
rupted the damsel, “ but woe’s Jfie, woe’s me, 1 am weliry of 
this place !” , 


‘f Lady, I wish I coul4Jight|p. the greenness gf thy captivity, 
bat Jho’iLwroilg the interests ,,.pf qip^jloase, I will try. to work 
!0ia| thy'fiSed,on^i!*’ Then art tlpa hot the tame*spirit thou 
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And shouldst thou effect my escape what would become of thee, 
Murat? Thou art but a youth and unfit as yet to enter the 
strugj;le with the strong men.’’ “ It matters little what be¬ 
comes of me,” replied Morat slowly, “when thou art gone the 
sunshine of my day shall have been darkened,—what if the steel of 
a sire should shed my blood—should ifr not he in thy cause lady?’* 
“ Nay, I would not peril thy life*’ replied Bertha, slightlj^ co¬ 
louring “ but amid luy friends thou wouidst fihd a home and 
spirits far more congenial to tliy taste.” * 

“ But can I forget the wrongs of niy country ?’’ intetrupted 
the young Irish chieftain with emotion, “could I seat me by tlie 
hearth of the stranger who by the strong hand had dispossessed 
my kinsmen of their hereditary property ; nay more ! stained our 
hearthstones with the blood of women and children. Hath not 
theNorman lance gored the breast of freedom, and should I! 
the lineal descendant of the Desmond,—should I taste the cup of 
the Boddaighalt!” 


“,^hou artf^yer bitter in thy speech, Morat,” replied the lady 
Beriha; “the warrior seeks for fame, and fame is to be acquir¬ 
ed by c-.inquesl, and inaugre Tin but a woman, uiethinks the 
Irish may foHbit nothing by a change, for lacking thyself, be it 
said, I have seen few far removed from savages!” “ ’Tis a 
severe jibe, but too well merited,” replied Morat, as he bent 
his eyes on the floor and seemed lost in contemplation. 

“And Morat tliy dark stern father,” added Bertha, doth it 
speak a noble disposition lo‘attack the weak escort of a female. 


and on neutral ground Doth my capti vity speak well ? Foul 
shame and craven on him! Had a. knight of Normandy so 5is- 
graciedhis birth, his spurs bad been torn from his heels and Itehad 
been ^nished from all fair companies.” “Thou speakest trutji), 
nor can I refute thee,” interrupted Morat, “but we too have suf¬ 
fered worse at the han4s bf the Borman. Oithona, my ^b^trothed 
bridfi! was cruelly slain by, the battle axe of^^a Norman man 
at artns !” “I have heard"^the story/’ interrupted the, damsel, 
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ringlets and possess an untoward temper that might not alwa;ys 
suit my lady’s hiiinour ; and then the foolish Page might learn to 
love. Hast thou not some story of how a Page sang his mistress 
away from her lord ?’’ “ Go to ! Thou art a forward malapert!” 
interrupted the damsel blushing, thou dost not lack memory 
“ Thou hast had many -^ond liearts to love you, said Morat, 
fixin'g a penetrating glance on Uf^r countenance, “ and 1 have 
none.’’ “ Nay I know one,” afchly said the daiUvSel, and a ma¬ 
licious smile sparkled in her beautiful eye Canst thou not 
guess ..who that is.’’ Dost thou mean said Morat 

blushing and in a half doubting tremulous manner taking one 
of her bands. Tbou hast said it,’’but bending down until her 
features were concealed in the folds of her veil, she added, that 

love which gratitude and friendship give birth to,” I thought so! 
I thought so !” exclaimed the young chieftain bitterly, as he drop¬ 
ped the snOwy hand that had lain in his; but nevertheless, 
1 will essay thy deliverance”—“ I know thou wilt, brave, gene¬ 
rous boy !”—replied the damsel, as with a mingled feeling of atiec- 
iion and shame at the freedom, she for an iustlnt jprest hdl’ lip 
to his cheek ! 

The crimson of the setting sun never mantled brighter on the 
bosom of the waters than the blush spread over the features of 
Morat, whilst the captive damsel smiling and yet blushing sank 
into her chair, ashamed at the suddep impulse that hud caus¬ 
ed her to use such a freedom ; but be, the object of her innocent 
caress, was a mere boy. 


“ In sooth 1 am an over free damsel,’* exclaimed Bertha, as she 
at length ventured to steal a glance at the countenance of her 
youthful companion—but you know I bave appoiute<i you my 
page !” 


Perhajgs no hero of roman^ ever! looked more silly than 
did Morat, who stood dangling! jhis ch|»%nd afraid to venture a 
look at her whoin he so much loved ;, j|iut he had nevejr been 
schooled tike the saucy pages of ih^ |^6rmans, who could carry 


a lady’s 


issage, 


rppe^’Indder to a baicony^ and 


tell a good'p^d lie to the f^1ia||t kpighl;. In sncli times the 
hl|:b Horthnd dam^fe would ’ ^ 


it but*little harm to, takd 
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diately under the casement. This night, 1 will have a light sl^Liff 
conveyed there ; and now to work upon those barsand he pro¬ 
duced a 616—“ but the height” timidly interrupted Bertha, 
“ iiow is it possible to descend.” “ Formerly in case of siege, 
people at night used to be lowered from this tower. ,Two 
immense iron rings are built into the sdlid masonry of the tower, 
the ropes and pnlleys I have rpucealed. If thou be but bold ‘and 
determined, a s^ady eye and a 6rm hand, and all will be right; 
there is a kind of chair attached to the ropes and to see more 
particularly to your safety I shall ascend 6rst. The party I 
have gained over to my interests will raise me up and then lower 
us both steadily down. Some fleet horses after we have scram¬ 
bled over the coral reefs await us, and then”—“ What then ?” 


enquired the captive—If the saints are propitious, we shall 
be joined by Sir Lionel Davenant.”—“ Do I hear you aright ?” 
Exclaimed Ilertha almost breathless?” “ I speak the truth, tliy un¬ 
cle sojourned undertheroof of Desmond, last night, and with him 
the young knmht surnamed Bryant.” Here Moral bent a pierc¬ 
ing j|lance on xhe countenance of Bertha whose color changed ra¬ 
pidly as with ^'faltering voice, she enquired, “ if they had come 
to the rescue ?”—“ Yes, but treachery besets their path. To day 
the Normans have gone a hunting with Desmond.”^" Then thou 
wouldst hint that an ambuscade is formed ? Say; say, why not 
warn them ?”— “There were no need; lady; those Norman knights 
and Hainault Lancprs are an over match for the few ill disci¬ 
plined men Desmond could bring to cope with them.”—“ But 
thou hast spoken of treachery—where—how does it exist 
“ This night they retm'n and when doubtless weary from tjie 
chase their cups are to be drugged—” “ My father and ihy 
betrothed both at once 1 Oh Mbrat hast thou endeavoured to 
save my life and yet reseicye,*ne for such a doom.” “ Lady, thou 
wrongest me—I shall takef|rdod4eed they suffer not by trea¬ 
chery, but mark to wMt, a sairihce will this act subject me. 
The unexpected resistance on the part «f the N#matts may end 
in my father’s death; buft h^ promised and nfilffulfil my word j 
but !|rst to saw those l)ars.*'^AnS he set vigbrpusly to thO' 
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altho’ be scarce deserve its interposing hand.” “ It is a great 
risk” said Bertha, shuddering as she saw that the bars were so 
cut that the slightest exertion w(Hild sever them—“ Do you. 
wish to ruin us,” exclaimed Maudge at the pitch of her voice, 

* 1 tell thee Morat, son of Desmond, thou dost trifle w'itli more 
lives than thine own.” “ 1 come !—1 come” replied the youth, 
as he, gained the threshol*d, and turning towards the captive 
damsel, exclaimed in a Tow voice—Though I g|ve thee to the 
arms of another—though thy love is like a lost Star to me ! yet 
will I be true to thee ; remember midnight, or perchance before 
that hour I shall be ready—be thou but bold and fearless, such 
as IVe read thy Norman damsels are, and thou shult be free to 
tread hill, dale and hollow !” 

Weary from tlie cliase, tlie more heavily accoutred Normans 
dismounted from their panting steeds and the court yard rung 
with noise and all the bustle attendant on providing for 
the comfort of their steeds. The retainers of Desmoud were 
busily engaged assisting the riders whilst the kern or run¬ 
ning fool men coupled in the hounds. Now might be heard 
Uie shrill voices of the sewers as they plied their culinary 
avocations and anon the half suppressed oath and sudden bursts 
of merriment of the retainers of both the chieftains. 

The watchful eyes of old Maudge kept gaicing on the drun¬ 
ken revellers who were now fast approaching to a state of in¬ 
toxication. More than one flaggon had been overturned on the 
board and Dun-Morbath had'already deposited his body on an 
oaken settle that occupied a portion of the little vaulted cham¬ 
ber—" I say friend. Derrick, how do you manage to live in this 
old l^host like, turret haunted castle, tliat seems to have no win¬ 
dows ?—^And as for those barbarous yellow shirts you seem 
so fond of, they are only fit I'or swine herds, or the canaille.’*" 
" I know not w'hat you mean by canuil f but this 1 know,*’ hic¬ 
cupped forth Derrick as he endeavored with unsteady hand 
to convey a flaggon to ^ his lips, that those same saffron 
shirts are far more consonant to bodily comfort, than to be cased 
up in steel patrs like you Normans aad Saxons,’’ “Aye, but they 
can bide cut and thrust, not like your ragged kern would, who 
could take a wound from a lady’s bodkin and whose lopg cloaks 
are only used for their better concealing their plunder from the 
©yes of honest inen and serving them as a covering when t|iey 
have not got as good a shed, to shelter them as my steed Baf- 
donne on a foray !”—" Now the foul fiebd’s Malison on thee for 
a lying Norman, thou Icnewest thou dost belie my countrymeh* 
But here old witch,” he resumed after a pause, turning tn|(|||ifds 
Maudge, “More wine, an thou wouldst not have an efibtjF 
drinking horn thrown at thy grey skuU! Aroynt thee 
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thou’rt worse than a Banshee!” “Hah—Hah—Hah—Hah!’' 
sliouh (] tlie Norman, “ tire andfa{;gotfor the beldame !” “ Drink! 


Dritjk ' f»'ood liquor to the strong; man is like jyood provender 
to the war Jiorse.” Muttered Maiidgje—“ Where is thy bonny Mis- 
fre.ss.bohl Norman VVuissailer ?” ‘'‘That you and your cut throat 
chief best know;’’ replied the Norman, as he struck his hand 
iiercely ag^ainst the table, “hut bye the cross! we have not 
passed the pale for nothing;, ami our riders shant return 
unsatisfied !” “ Como, come/’ interrupted Derrick 1 have 
not doubted the prowess of thy master the puissant knight 
Sir Lionel, nor that fiery devil, the young kniglit they call 
Sir Bryant—but come, send the tiaggon round—here's ami¬ 
ty.'’ “ Henedicite hiccupped forth the Norman, “most ci¬ 
vilized barbarian. I toll thee, now that wc have got the 


right side of the gate, to search every corner and cranny in 
this old fox den, ami if the lady Bertha is found in keep or lower, 
a dog’s death for that cut-throat, thy ma.s^er ! but come brother 
toper, thy hand, thou’rt an honest cuekoldy knave.” “ Right, 
rigiit,” replied Derrick, as he bent over the table after upsetting 
Ills can, “ and faith there will he more than honey at the bottom of 
your cups to night—eh ! that’s an Irish coimreah foryou!” “ The 
Norman was however too drank to comprehend this, hut with 
a smile replied in amaiidlin tone, “aye, aye, thy master is a li- 


rpiorish dog, and taitli his liquor is over strong.” 


“ I carry^ the wolf’s bone here at my belt,” stuttered Derrick, 
w ith a look intended to be knowing, “ but I’ll spare thee for old 
times.” He however, whom he w’as addressing had gone fast 
asleep w’ith his head on the table. So I can drink down those 
Saxon W^assailers soliloquized Derrick as once more he raised 
the flaggon to his lips. After a pause, however, he ran from bis 
scat and staggered towards the low door w’ay. “lam too far 
gone,” he mullered. “ but 'tis w’orth my neck to fail our chief, so 
1 must do his bidding as I best may,” 


In an instant Mniidgehad started from her position and raising 
a flaggon discharged it with all her nught against the unpro¬ 
tected skull of the drunken Derrick, who fell down stun¬ 
ned *by the blow and insensible from drink. The busy fingers 
of the hag* immediately took possession of the paper contain¬ 
ing the poisoft and !he key of the postern through which the 
ambuscade was to enter. “ Sot ! drunkard! she muttered, but. 
I would not murder thee—for when sober tbou wert ever faith¬ 


ful ; thou wouldst have fieglected, the behest of thy chief and 
brought the naked ^eaii into mortal stfifewitli the steel clad 
men of might, and the pride of this falling house would have been 
sacrificed for such a graceless loon ajsthou. I'll dreg their cups, 
Imt thou wilt come otno more scaith," 
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There was a tower of the buildinpf, w'hicli commanded a pros¬ 
pect of the wooded valley; a laroe casement, jjave a line view of the 
open chanipui}j:iL that stretched with {gentle undulatio)js for many 
miles from the base of the liill on wliich llie castle stood. Iley oiut, 
the bine hills jj^liiniuered in\heir misty outlines, here and there 
diversified by the partial rays of a settiiif^sun. At this casement 
stood Morat and as his eyes wandered over the vistas of wood¬ 
land scenery, his mind was busy with the thouf^ht of the ri.sks 
aiiddaii'^ers likely to attend the perilous ])lan, necessity compel¬ 
led him to adopt for the rescue of the fair Norman Damsel. 

“ Would,” he exclaimed “ that the hour were over, and 
Bertha free, and yet w hat a fate may not await me, when iny 
stern father discovers, thatthrouf^li the treachery of his own son 
his captive has elfected lier escape, Thouj^h tlie means he adopts 
to secure her bonda<;e ^^ould excuse any act of filial disobedience, 
and when she escapes, Morat shall be forf^otteu Would that I had 
never seen this damsel and 1 had not loved thus! and in vain ! ’’ 

A irripc like that of a vice wa.s now laid on liis shoulder, and 
as Morat turned hastily round, his eyes cau^lit the curated lea- 
tures of Desmond, who had been standing behind him over- 
Jn ariiig tiie whole of the foregoing soliloquy; after view¬ 
ing Ins son for a moment with a look of mingled surprise, 
contempt ami anger, fixing his dark eyes that gleamed (like 
a wolf surprized in his den) from under their shaggy brows upon 
the countenance of Morat, lie exclaimed, ** So, honest boy ! 
thou lovest the lady Bertha De Lacy Jiiid hast betrayed thy father. 

1 have marked thee of late, ami know thee too ! But stone walls 
and iron bolts shall shackle thy cliivalrous knight Errantry.” 

^‘Ho, Fleath, bring the ring*bolt and lock. This night at least 

} rou shall be^debarred the society of your fair damsel.” “ Fleath” 
le resumed* as the person named entered the apartment, fix 
the bolt and lock to the door.” As for Morat he sunk back 
into a chair in gloomy silence watchiug the progress of Fleath, 
who hammered away at the bolts, and when the task was concldd- 
ed, Desmond in silence left the apartment, and Morat could 
Lear the new fastenings drawn on the outside. He was left 
alone to meditate on the probable events of the night. Now he 
rose and paced his apartment with quick and irregular paces, 
now filing himself on his couch and anon ispringing up hastened 
to the open casement whence he beheld the jpaoon like a ball 
of fire rising over the distant mountains. As he gazed from hiS 
tower he saw that the height was too great to attempt. He mow 
betook himself to the door of his apartment, aiqi commenced hal¬ 
lowing at the top of his voice, “ what in the fiend’s name are you 
roaring after that gate for ?” enquired Fleath, who was station- 
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ed outside the door, “ you have set all the dogs in the hall bay¬ 
ing in concert—aye !—tliere goes old Reulura !—the cross of 
saint Patrick, if even old deaf Maudge or drunken Dun Morluth 
are not awake to it by this time !” 

“ Flcath, Fleath,* replied Morat in* a subdued tone, is it fair 
keeping guard over the son of Desmond. Shall I, flie right hand of 
the clan, be kept here like a spoiled child when the stranger and 
the Saxon feed by our hearth? Shall the wine cup pass and Mo- 
rat not moisten his lip? Shall the wood be heaped on the hearth 
and 1 not feel its warmth ? Shall tlie minstrels strike the harp, 
and 1 be silent ? Speak Fleath, shall it be so? Remember the day 
is not far distant, when 1 shall have power and command ; then I 
shall not forget Flealh, the son of MacCarthymore.” “What? 
what can 1 do,” was the reply. “ You know ’tis death to murmur 
against the will of Desmond, - in aught else can 1 serve you, save 
by withdrawing the bolt.” 

For a moment Morat remained silent, but all of a sudden 
some thought seemed to strike him—“ Aye Fleath, aye Fleath, 
iny morning’s refection was not over plenty, having waissailed 
too much over night; now it has waxed late, and I would feign 
refresh the body. Some venison, a niuir fowl, and a stoop of 
sweet wine as thou lovest me ! haste good Fleath.” “ Aye, now 
thou talkest wisely,—I’ll do thy bidding forthwith.” 

At this his heavy tread was heard descending the narrow and 
nearly perpendicular steps that led from the threshold of the 
apartment to the bottom of the toiver. 

Half an hour of suspence had elapsed, when again the heavy 
foot of Fleath was heard slowly ascending the steep stairs. At 
length the captive could hear him drawing the bolts and rings. 
“ Hast brought the viands, godd Fleath ?”—“ Aye ’tis good 
Fleath now!” replied his goaler, “ but blue eyed boj', I have done 
thy behest, so thou seest I am as good as my word.” Wldle 
be was endeavoring to steady the. board of provisions with 
both his hands, and advancing a pace into the apartment, 
Morat who stood in the middle of the cliamher instead of re¬ 
turning much thanks for his care, made a run at him, and 
when about a yard from him ducking his head so as to pass un¬ 
der the tray pitched into the stomach of his entertainer, with 
such good will as to send the stout gallb^*gl£iss, wine, venison, 
trenchers and all, heajjlong from the (op of the stairs to the bot¬ 
tom. Crash, arash, ^ent the vessels, aiid bump, bump went the 
parcase of the deVofed Fleath, bounding like a tennis ball ’dll he 
reached the hottoin, and there la^ insensible; the only expres.sion 
that bad escaped him on his receiving the charge accompanied 

by a deep gntterhl groan, was “ The foul fiend catch tliee for a 
lying varlet \» 
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In a secoml the nimble foot of Morat bad cleared tlie vstairs, 
spnitisy li^btly over the body of Fleath. and gained the inner court 
of the castle. He next soiislit the portcullis and deinnndcd egress 
wiiich was immediately complied with, and crossing the draw¬ 
bridge was soon wending^ his way by moonlight from the gray 
and lonely towers of Craighaitrey. Once he turned to gaze on 
the iviedwalls glistening in the pale moon beams and couhl mark 
the lines of the warders spears prominent against tlie clear cold 
sky, and could hear the hum of many voices as they died away 
on the breeze of night from the banquet hall where the Saxon 
and their host were c.nrousing, the former little dreaming of the 
diabolical stratagem about to be carried into eifect. In vain he 
endeavoured to distinguish the tower that contained the person 
of Bertha Delacy. It faced the sea and was lower than the rest. 
With a sigh he pursued his way to meet the parly he had 
gained over to liis interests with the hopes of effecting the res¬ 
cue of tiie Norman damsel. 

There was a portion of the ramparts that faced the sea, flank¬ 
ed by the tower tiiat contained the captive damsel and the cor¬ 
responding turret at the opposite end. Here were pacing back¬ 
wards and forwards the two Norman knights; their usual de¬ 
fensive armour had been laid aside and both appeared in dou¬ 
blets and hose of silk whilst a crimson cloak hung suspended 
from the right shoulder. They had been for some time watch¬ 
ing the departing rays of the sun as it set in all its glory over 
the distant waves, when the younger knight Sir Bryant, turn¬ 
ing to his companion exclaimed. Beslirew me, I like not our 
hl)st, what doth he purpose ? keeping us up here from day to 
day; and to be frank with you, some of our knaves have overheard 
sundry whispers of a strong party that had been sent out against 
a neighbouring chief, and report says that Desmond does not 
bear tiit^ best character for honesty, and, by the Saints, this castle 
looks more like a donjon keep on the borders, than the residence 
of a well affected chiefta’in.” “There is truth in what you say,” 
replied Sir Lionel, as he leant his arms over the parapet that 
rose half breast high, ** look at the sheer descent froip this,*” and 
be pointed to tlie rocky beach that lay below. “ Why^ flanked by 
those two projecting towers and the re^fs below, twenty men 
might keep this place good against any force.” “Aye, and dost 
mark tliis tower to the right, not even a loop hole is to be seen. 
The occupier of yon solitary^keep most be accustomed to dark¬ 
ness : I would I bad sdanned it before, but it has fallen too much 
into the grey shade of evening.'* “ To-morrow,’* resumed Sir Lio¬ 
nel, “ we shall to horse and as our party are strong and the infor¬ 
mation we have received rather presumptive, we shall insist on 
prosecuting a search through the building ; nay more: should our 
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scruliny prove iinavailinja^ we siiall take liis stripling son as a 
hostage. ‘'"That is what should have been done before was the 
earnest rejoinder, “ this Desmond gave out that a safe guard was 
free to the Saxon, and yet as our scouts have reported it was 
that at the instigation of Desinomh some of his own law¬ 
less retainers committed the ray’d on the safe keeping of 
Bertha Delacy. The foul Bend catch the hour that saw me absent 
from her side when the rescue was needed.’’ Fear not, but 
the time shall come when we shall rouse the wolf from his lair/* 
.said Sir Lionel, “ our parly have sworn to have seen a closed 
litter borne in the direction of (Taighaitrey, but there is surety 
that the surprizal of her escort took place on the tiMritory of 
Desmond, and you are not ignorant that our liostis a disappoint¬ 
ed suitor for the hand of my neiee.’’ 

Aye, curse on his presumption,” interrupted Brj’^ant, but if 
she hath come of scaith at his or any other hand, let the northern 
<‘hiefs look to their own ; it will be a rough ray’d when the Nor¬ 
man horse come down on the naked kern.’’ 

Tlie broad and noble looking countenance of Sir Lionel re¬ 
laxed into a smile as he replied, In good faith nephew, I 
would as soon be out of reach of your good sword were 1 the 
villain that had wrought you this strait, but hark time Bryant, 
not that it is often thy fault, but beware of the strong waters, 
I like not the look of those cut throat Gallowglasses and 11 ob- 
billers and altlm’ not mneb given to superstition, the saints j)ro- 
tect me, I have heard strange noises in my chamber of a night 
here,’’ Hali ! sayest tlnmso,” interrupted the younger knigiit ; 

know then that last night even on this very rampart, lor 1 iiad 
risen from iny couch, did 1 hear the far od’ sounds of a female 
voice—such plaintive notes as a captive damsel might warble.’’ 

But dost thou not know that there tarrieth other damsels in 
the castle of Craighaitrey,” resumed Sir Lionel, “ and the Irish 
are a race that ever excell in music. Novv by the honor of knight¬ 
hood, if I thought, that thy fair cousin were captive here, immur¬ 
ed in turreUorkeep, believe me, I would not leave one stone on 

another!’’ . 

• • 

To this remark the younger knight made no reply, but gazed 
on the darkening waters oif the ocean as with folded arms he 
stood near Sir Litmel, who soon after resumed. But thou art 
low of cheer, fesir hot; ttiose wild mountain fchiefs will hardly 
venture any vidlehlSe, they know too w’ell tlie prowess of Nor¬ 
man chivalry; no, freebooter like, whosoever keepeth the dam¬ 
sel pf a surety reckonetli on ransom.” 

‘‘iBut It is getting Sate, let us to our charhber,” and here the 
Ktnght’s voice sank to a whisper “ and don a chain breastplate 
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under our brave doublels, for some my mind misji;ives me. 
I’ve given our varlets the word to l)e on the alert and ail carry 
their poignards in the folds (»f tlieir bnfl’ jerkins, albeit we 
must to save uppi^aranees lay aside our casements of steel.*’ 

So sa\ing, the two knights descended by a sloping causeway 
to the walls of the castle gnd by a narrow gate entered into tlio 
maig building, and after passing thro’ several intricate passages 
gained the eonmion hall, where hurried preparations were mak¬ 
ing for the evening meal. Then proceeding to their chamber they 
pul in re(jui.si(ion their prudent precaution. 

fminediatiily after leaving the apartment of Morat, Desmond 
soughtthe common hail; it wasalonglow room the narrow case¬ 
ments of w hich at the furtiier end looked out on the vi'all and 
galeu ay that gave egress to the causeway leading to the ram¬ 
parts already mentioned as the knight’s evening walk. A large tiro 
was now bickering and blazing up the high fireplace and iin- 
ineiise pine torches threw their ruddy light on the rough 
blue stone walls to which slanting outwards they had been attach¬ 
ed . Fr«)m the roof several iron and brass lamps fed with oil, shed 
a dubious light o’er the long heavy oak table which groaned with 
venison, beef, game and fish of every description. Iluge flaggons 
and stone jars, and wooden platters with drinking vessels occcii- 
pied the lower end of the board, but at the upper end that w as 
sliglitly raised on a low platform, several silver goblets w’cre 
plac<*d on a white cloth ; and a large silver bowl cased in a siand 
of carved oak and sdtne I'loinlbrtable but rudely formed chairs with 
high backs and cushioned seals bespoke the attention of the Irish 
chieftain to his more gentle guests. The walls were covered with 
woH'and I’ox skins; the head and antlers of a stag, the trophy 
of some long chase was contrasted with a bull\s hide shield whose 
steel border and barbed spike glistened in conjunction w'itli breast 
plates and skull caps to the ruddy glow of the blazing and am¬ 
ple fire. Itnols of spears and arrows crossed into a variety of 
devices hung from the walls ; and over the seat of the chieftain 
himself, was suspended his banner, whilst his shield was fasten¬ 
ed to the back of bis chair behind which stood two yoi/ths 
habitted in the long flowing saflron robes of the 'country, 
with green caps from under wddcli llieir hair fell in'graceful 

folds—these were the more immediate attendants of the i hief. 

• 

Desmond had been watching in silence the progress of the. 
numerous attendants as they carried in tlte various dishes of the 
evening meal,and when hdperceived that all was nearly completed 
he hastily sought his own chai^ber and cast ofl* his green hunt¬ 
ing suit and donning the tight fitting green hose of the country, 
drew over his buff jerkin the favourite saflVon*garb, the sleevei 
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of which, with an outlet for his hancls reached far below the knee. 
Hastiljr tastenin^ his short purple mantle round his throat with 
an emerald broach and concealing a lon^ ^litteririju: skean in hia 
vest, he hurried from his chamber. In the dark ill lit j^allery that 
led from this, his arm was suddenly arrested ; in an in¬ 
stant his skean was half unsheathed, tbut his detainer in a low 
shrill voice exclaimed “ Hist ! tis wie, chief of the many ; tis 1 thy 
bondwoman Maiidge—^liaveheed or thou art deceived by the Sax¬ 
on !” Hah! liow sayest thou ? thy prophecy ever hath come 
true.’» 

As thou sayest, noble Desmond,’' muttered the hag, *‘tbou 
wouldst poison the Saxon ?’’ 

“How knowest thou this ?” interrupted Desmond, with a start, 
“hath Derrick?’* “Derrick as thou wouldst have said,hath given 
thy secret council a stoup of usquebaugh, arid he told me all. 
He is even now dnink with that brawling Norman horseman, 
him they designate Marehmonl, besotted alike with Dun Morlath 
in the buttery on thy strong waters. Is it like the chief of Craig- 
haitrey to trust to drunkards who reveal their secrets in tlieir 
cups?’’ “Maudge, thy prudence hath perchance saved me, but 
where is the drug ?*’ “ Here ! here !” shrilly replied the hag, “I 
took it from him as he lay stretched on tlie stone tioor.” “ And 
the footmen from Duncathlin ?” enquired the chief, “Even 
here is the key of the postern,’’ replied Maudge. 

“ Fool that I am ! to have trusted the drinlken hound,’’ inter¬ 
rupted Desmond, “ aye the council of women doth excell in cun¬ 
ning! Give me the poison.’* “No! no, no, trust to me” was 
the shrill rejoinder, “ I’ll fail noi to sweeten their parting o.ip,. 
wilt thou trust Dost remember Fions-Ainortba ! the cup! 
the chamber! and the fate of dark haired Morven. In yon very 
tower, where this Noritian Damsel is in durance, did not the 
skean sink into the throats of thy guests as tiiey raised the 
drinking horn to their lips when they^drained the last drop with 
heads bent back to thy health and left a bare throat for the 
tiiiljfity steel? Aye, was not the wine and tlieir blood poured over 
thy board where thou feastest the foes of thy country to night?- 
J thy father’s withered paramour! ask this revenge ; for he 
fell by the Saxon ?’’ 

“ Thou coiincilest wellwas the reply, 5',whe,n the ninth cupdfi 
called for, ^ug deep, ^ut remember wall ’tis to be the ninth cup 
and see that none mark tfcee t bat ,the bowl and flaggons 
newrved for t|te upper end of the board where the Norman 
kniights feast; be careful not tn drug them. I would tnak^ 
them prisoners ; for their tahsom will fetch a round sum,, 
ff their kinsulen be chary of the gold, there are dua^ 
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geonis enough in Craigliaitrey where not a sound can be heard 
and where there are ready hands and keen steels !’’ Thou say- 
est well, chief of the strong mind/’ was the reply, ^'butinsoothl 
almost pity that fair Norman damsel. Ah! too well do 1 know the 
sorrows of a breaking heart, when 1 was reckoned the flower of 
JVIoi'Durach and left the tbwers of my sire to follow the steps of 
thy brave father. What tho’ I lived dishonoured by the world, 
1 liad Ms love and that was all to me ; nor shame, nor sor¬ 
row, nor distress could bow me. I hate the Saxon and the 
Norman,’’ continued Maudge with increased vehemence, " but 
still, still spare that damsel ?’’ What is it thou that 
sayest this V” interrupted Desmond, “ thy conscience pricked 
thee not on a former occasion ; let the name of Fion- 
Amortha be to thee a spell; and, not heaven nor bell shall 
keep me this night from tiie accomplishment of my desires. 
I will break that stubborn humour, and win in her reluctant 
arms a dear yet sweet revenge !’* 


When I return from her chamber, do thou muffled up in tho 
cloak of a boy loiter about the end of the table and keep 
the hood well over thy face; they will all have dipped too deep¬ 
ly ill the bowl to take special notice of thee, and when 1 raiso 
my hand thus, thou wilt open the postern of the western tower, 
give entry to the party who are concealed in the brushwood that 
extends around, bring them to the entrance of the passage that 
leads to the main tower, and on one single note from this bugle, let 
them cast themselves upon the stupified Sassanaghs, but spam 
the chiefs.’’ Thy will be done” ejaculated the hag “ but I 
alii9ost fear the undertaking!” Then let my Henchman, brown 
Carrick O’Carril be in thy council ; canst thou answer for him. 
I’ve ever found him faithful,’’ “ To the death was the reply, 
“ but hark! they call the evening meal.” " Bid brown Carrich be 
steady and keep from the flaggon to night and Derrick’s lands 
shall be his rev^ard. As for thyself, aught that thou cla|m^st and 
I can give, shall be thine’;” so saying with hurried !||eps he 
sought the common hall. > ^ 


Our history now reverts to Morat. After his esekpe frohii 
Fleath, a short walk brought him to the foot ;, of the hill^ 
on which was situated the to^ver of Craighaitrey lind plungfhj^ 
Into the woody dingles oyery gHim of Which was fami^ 
Itir to himibetook hidiself with h good'\|ilhto traverse 


mei 


eveiy 


grass tm Which thi^^.olean iiiootf s 
appear like a pearl. Around stretched many a^green 
which thW^Arf oak and hawthorn flourished, aha ey< 
as he brushed through tho whidland path the hlUne' ^r' 
fox would start from the low brush wooci^ V somi) fdght owl 
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flit from the ash tree and as the eye followed its flight for an 
instant would dim the disk of the moon with its broad black 
wings. 

It was to a hut on the bunks of this rivulet thatMorat directed 
his steps. A light glimmered through impartially closed casement 
and the voices of several men were easily distinguishable in the 
calm of the still moonlight. From his vest Morat drew a small 
bugle horn and putting it to his lips blew a few notes of a wild 
and peculiar character which were immediately answered by a 
voice from within, exclaiming, “ bow fares the Saxon ?’’ “ Open, 
open quick,** interrupted Morat impatiently, the moon has alrea¬ 
dy risen a full hour ago, and there is no time to be lost.*’ Thy 
bidding shall be done, Murat, son of Desmond, though our heads 
be the cost of this same night’s work.** In a second or two the 
door of the hut was opened, a flgure clad from bead to 
foot in a cloak, now approached Morat, exclaiming, ^'thy bidding 
chief has been done, the skiff waits, and there is Lachlan, Fortha- 
Morloug, Carrick O’Driscol, Dennid of the glens and six of 
the lately arrived “ Slieve-Gullian, Men.*’ “ Slieve-Giillian ? 
1 know them not,’’hastily interrupted Morat in a tone of displea- 
lure, " have I not warned you that strangers were not to be on 
this mission ; *tis one of peril, a false cry, a craven movement, 
a moment’s indecision and all may be lost.” They are true 
on my life, young chief,” was the reply," but wilt thou enter, the 
night is raw and the people th^t own the hut have kindled 
a good fire ” " I will enter for an instant,” rejoined Morat. 
^ Hast thou the s^iff at the brink where the waters commence 
iind*er the tower I mentioned.” " Even as thou sayest,” was*^the 
reply, " and placed between the clefts in the rocks when the tide 
bad fallen that no eye could detect it, it is not an arrow’s flight 
frotn the base of the tower.’* " *Tis well Murrough,” repli- 
Morat as he entered the hut. In the centre of the apartment 
Jat habited like Murrough. 


. i^l Wr r^eadgiess /ot^immedljite departure, on which 

W'^'PCbrntlieoiie f«e. 

jofpri*? 'ftr 
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In a little time tbe skiff was found and quietly launched on the 
bosom of the waters. “ *Tis a fearful swing for, a l,ady to take'^ 
exclaimed Morat as he looked up at the tower. ** Nay, nay, there 
is no fear,*’ replied one of the boatmen, if the lady be firm of 
nerve. ** Are the two horses ready ?’’ hurriedly enquired Morat* 
** Aye, a full hour” was tile reply. 

Tn a few minutes they gained the base of the tower, where 
about a foot from the surface of tbe water swung a rude sort of 
chair. Two ropes that ran through two separate rings above, but 
which were only one foot asunder, were fastened to the board by 
four other ropes reeved thro’ the corners Of the square plank, but 
united three feet above into one singlel'ope. On each side two 
long coils that fell thro’ tbe rings above, lay dangling in the 
water, this the boatmen speedily seized four on each rope. ‘'And 
now,” exclaimed Morat as he seated himself in the frail chair, “ re¬ 
member the risk, I and this lady run. If from the casement 
above, I give a low whistle, lower us down rapidly. I will look 
to her safe keeping, and have you a bolt in the boat to make 
fast each coil of the rope as ’tis taken in my ascent, as if your 
grasp fail my fate is |ealed ?” 

“I and Garrick O’Driscol will look to that,” replied Murrougfa 
as Morat seated himself in the chair, “ but here, take this quarter 
staff to keep thyself from the wall and mind ever to keep thy face 
towards the tower.” The frail chair rose rapidly and as it 
reached the lonely casement, pne heart piercing scream rung on 
the silence of night, soon mllowed by loud shouts, clashing 
swords, and neighing of steeds* Forms of men were seen strugr 
gling on the battlements in the dim light of the moon. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ jf. 

With a hasty step Desmond sought the hall gpd approached 
his guests with a welcoming smile. “ We have faunt^ a weary 
way to-day Sir Knight. The keen sportsman, such as thou 
hast proved thyself this day, ever plays a good game at a fhU 
trencher ; so now let us Aiove to the evening meal,*’ ind placing 
one of his guests^n each side of him, Desmond took his place at 
the bead of the board, and the followers of both, chiefs radged 
themselves at the lower end, while all alike cojmmepced a vigorous 
ttttaok on tbeirjrtronchers, vigilantly ,attended by the household 
servants U# mjother, kept up qp 

ih<iessan^ ang^' 'diq|pj®*‘_v^iph jo&d'tp the impatient 
of some''more day’s 

for a panicipatioirlb M evemhg 'formed a' soniev^lp^ 

throus' ohiortfidnment. 'Still merrily. rang. beakpr 
khd Were pledged imd*han# grasped in seoii#g 
irhh[> aoibs(i the’board. “Hf thou ways liveit after 
nIioDi*’ grUWled^iiiOf ^ Norman kraght'a Mbwar^lia joqgjaol- 
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ous throat filled almost to choaking, "I would not mindtarryiug 
awhile amid your wild mountains^ bnt I suppose ‘ this is not an 
every day fare/' " Desmond ever keeps an open house,” was 
the reply, “ and the flesh of beeves hath ever been well mingled 
with the contents of the drinking horn^—hath the Notman aught 
to complain of here ?” “ In sooth not, gAod friend,” was the reply, 
and to show thee that I hold the hospitality of thee and thy mas¬ 
ter in good repute, I’ll pledge Ihee. So send me the can.” “ To 
thee then,” replied the other as he shoved the flaggon across the 
table, but our good masters seem waxing rather warm! 
You Vaudant,” he resumed, addressing the page of Sir Bryant, 
''see’est thou how thy master is angered. If he bent such looks 
on you when you buckle his armour on carelessly, such a slim, 
delicate lady’s page would be annihilated!” 

He to whom the latter part of this speech was addressed 
paid no attention to the jeer, but kept his eyes firmly fixed on the 
varying expression of Desmond’s countenance, who glanced to¬ 
wards the principal doorway incessantly. The more substan¬ 
tial viands that had composed the meal had been for some time re¬ 
moved and the fluggons were busily circul^d. The chief har¬ 
per had already preluded a few notes ^ his harp, and the 
inferior minstrels were only waiting for the sign from Desmond 
to con^ence, when Sir Bryant abruptly exclaimed., “ Sir chief 
thou hast denied that the lady Bertha Delacy is captive in 
these towers—^why dost thou hesit^i^ to fulfil the voluntary pro¬ 
mise of accompanying us on the spur to-moirow and aiding in the 
nearch after the lost damsel,” Desmond after fixing his keen grey 
^es on tlie countenance of the younger knight, replied, “ Hath 
Desttiond refused ? to-morrow, aye to-morrow, wili I with thee 
'—but thou hast a long jouniey to travel!” I care not, so 
that it lead to the rescue,” was the reply, “but the night waxeth 
late ; will our host allow his weary guests to retire?” ^The brow 
of Desmond contracted as he hurriedly replied—“surely not, 
until vfe have drank k little more ! Would’st thou not hear the 


minstrels ? At thy fige I ever loved t,he harp^^or apared good 
winb. But what sayest thou, Sir Lionel ? tlipu whose years 
tally nearer with mine own ?* “ By our la#"s grace, I hare 
drunk deep as it istbutnot to mar thy good ; wishes, I’ll even 
quaff oii^^easure mure.” ** Hah !** exetaim- 

Desmdid, had' the minstrels 


from the 
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Desmond with Toscar ? he waits his behest.” '' Nearer good 
Toscar^” said Desmond, and be motioned him to stoop so as 
he could whisper in his ear. After a few hurried sentences, 
that could not be overheard, Desmond again sank back in his 
chair—" Dost thou understand me,” he enquired, ** Yes, chief, 
but reflect on the conseqi(bnces,” was the firm reply. “ Dog ! 
dost'thou dare to cavil at my will,” vociferated Desmond, starting 
from his chair and laying his hand on the haft of his skean, ** f 
tell thee slave if thou tarriest, but one instant. I’ll sheath this 
weapon in thy body. !” 

“ Strike then, chief,” replied Toscar, “ if thou thirstestfor the 
life of a faithful follower !” In an instant Desmond had started 
from his seat, and in a voice of thunder ordered the minstrels to 
cease, and drawing his skean with clenched teeth and knit brows, 
advanced towards the immovable object of his rage. Shame! 
shame on thee chief,” exclaimed the athletic knight. Sir Bryant, 
starting up and placing himself between Desmond and bis retain¬ 
er, thou Shalt not harm him.” Sir knight,” slowly and bit¬ 
terly replied Desmond, “ keep thy inconsiderate valour for thin© 
own preservation, i|^r stand between my resentment and yon 
base churl. Believe hie, you may yet need brave heart and stout 
arm !” “ I carry both,” was the reply, and clasping his 

hand on his sword continued, 1 need not fear to cross weapon 
with thee even in thine own hall.” 


The retainers of both sid^^ad now risen from their seats, and 
spears and battle axes were indiscriminately taken from the 
walls at this period. However, Sir Lionel arose exclaiming— 
Shame, shame ! brawling thus bver the board, sit thee down 
Bryant and thou Desmond in thine own hall V* ** As thou hast 
said,’* replied Desmond, sheathing his sword, ** a pass qr 
two when we meet on the border may. suffice to check 
this head’strong humour,” and he resumed his seat—7'oscar on 
thy allegiance I command thee to obey shall be done,” 

was the reply, ‘Ljjut 1 wash my hands of responsibility,” so 
sayiog Toscar lltf the hall. A degreeqf gloom hung over the 
countenances of idl; which Desmond in yaiiti endeavoured to 
pish—“ Cdme Sii^ Bryant,” he exqlaitned,;l^j|^’8 Mget’wliat hath 
passed, thou art a keen |iuntpipan, I pFi^ giye thee a ^tag houpd 
^^ibrthy of the chqse—lPh''£'yolmar,;ptii|g;'.M the'dun 


ed stag iiound^qf 





,^i«iak iBLqw,^comes it, thj^ son Mqrat is not hp]^;t 
lie tarrietk in his phomber,” wa#< A® 

S^cr ilka a delioa^; flower and needed; 
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drinking bouts do not favour well ivlth young heads,—>8o iniii« 
strels strike up.” A rich flood of music rahg through ths 
crowded hall, again the oup passed merrijy and nonfidenco 
seemed renewed, while the jest, and the loud laugh were 
mingled with 0e heart-stirring nirains of the minstrels— 
** Hatli the ninth me^sur^ been servedirom the buttery,” enquir¬ 
ed Desmond in a Id# tone to one of the faithful pages that stood 
behind his chair, bow sajest thou Everallin “ The ninth 
has just circulated the lower end of the board,” was the reply in 
a soft silvery voice. “ Good 1 good ! Everallin.” 


f' When the measures are well nigh flnished,! charge thee to leave 
tlie hall, as then we shall have drunk too deep, and be more rude 
of speech than were just fitting t^j^ears of such inexperienced 
youtlias thou.” “ Thy will is mine, chief,” replied Everallin fold¬ 
ing his arms across his breast, but Toscar approaches, and 
beareth something^”—Ha! so, well, ray bidding has been done.” 
“ To the letter, cntef!” was the reply, and be these the bleed¬ 
ing witnesses and Toscar removed the cover and.displayed two 

liurnan hands still bleeding profusely !” God of our saints ! 
what ineaneth this ?” enquired the kni|^ht. Sir Lionel— 
** Merely the hands of traitors,” replied ifesmond carelessly, 
Derricb betrayed his chief by word, he might next have tiised. 
cold steel, but he were cunning now to grasp sword or spear”— 
A faint scream at this moment rose from behind Desmond’s chair ; 
the youth^Kverallln had fallen seamless on the floor. ** Heave 
those traitor’s iiands over the battlement,” exclaimed Desmond, as 


he sprang forward and caught the youth up, whose closed eyes 
and pale featuibs were contrasted with the dark, hair that fell 
over nis safiron veft. Water and every method imagination cou}d 
lipggest were for 4Some time resorted to iq, vain* Open his 
vest,” exclaimedLionel, such a sight as he hath seep at a 
tmnqqet table have turned sick the boldest knight that ever 
l»de»vtouracy.f Ipis office was immediately performed by Sir 
jplryj|nt,,wfao inilahtly started back exclaiming, ** l^y heavenki 
'^a wotnan It was a woman, a faii|%nd lovely wo;^ 
nsaib iur the snowy braving bosom that was exposed|ifi Everallin 
slq^y recovered, reyiBaied the sex* Desmpnd,/ however,.hastiljT 
unclasping his manu| threw it ov^ tbe upcpnsqiups maidej^ whp 
had sunk upon his shoulder, Vet aithb* l^k^incldent caused no- 
lijLtle astonishment;’,Ijformans,'itvjr|h|e<|'no'surprize i'h'tjm' 
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Caking up a large silver jug he whispered to an attendant ** let 
this be charged by Maudge P <. , 

‘'Tarry not long/'said SirIbionel, "form sooth it waxeth 
late. But what now, Vaudant,whither, art thou# wending, thoa 
bast well n%h jostled n|e ^i;om my seat.”—“ 1 th^jught,’* exclaim¬ 
ed the page in an agitated^Yoic^" and, and, ][ thought you called 
me, ■and.*' “ The boy hath qiiafl^d .over nidch/* observed Sir 
Bryant—“come hither Vaui^nt,” and as the page advanced the 
knight continued, “ and yet thou QUfient not such bearing 
either. What aileth^thee, and^wliy dwelt;.thine ejes on 
the end of the hall, vphere I recognise Dupont,*' Marsdrahe and 
Stout John of Heucham. Ha'^# therd'gUes been playing^any prac¬ 
tical jokes on thee; have they cut thy saddle girthS^? or are they 
gibing thee about fair MouinAj'^hom thou lovedst at our valley in 
the Saxon Pale ?” “ Sir knight,” replied the page in a low 
whisper, beware, treachery is around thee, but it has been pro¬ 
vided for, nay start not, see Desmond hath left^the hall, Dupont, 
Marsdraheand John of Heucham have just udw warned thy fol¬ 
lowers, allhli^e their swords and daggers, and a dozen or so are 
to make aru^h for the arms on the wall. They meanl^t:»'have poi¬ 
soned our last cups, Imt that has been discovered.” Sir^ryant turn¬ 
ed towards his brother in arms and related the circumstance. 
Here leave we them to follow the steps of Desmond. 


“ Thou art over feminine for the lady love of an Irwh chief,* 
gloomily remarked Desmond as he conducted Everallin to her 
chamber, “ hast thou never seen blood until! now.'* “ Oh speak 
pot thus ! blood, blood! aye 'till this breaking hegrt hath grown 
sick,” replied Everallin sinking into a chair in the ift^ dim apart¬ 
ment lit by a solitary lamp. “ Alas the day I]|eft Inpp-Mona!" 
“ Thou art weary of the change then.” ial^^i^pted Desmond, 
** but dnrk eyed Everallin, the heart of Deilmdndj^gs toi^thee evep 
now.’*^ " Alas ! wpuld that I were by the grd8P|joop» of mine 
hi^bie^ where the ^nter and warrior dw|^U sgf e in 

honourable ^ombat the blood of man never felK^il<#r^, cousin 
of ipy hekrtjjC6iil^ither,"and Everallin s^knb the heaving bo¬ 
som of hei^llik haired cousin and sobbi^Hatbtid.’’ Child of 
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t1)at thou didst uttor, anil. f^‘K what have 1 not felt ? What 
have I not suffered ; ^ostr thoji^t.id^ to betra^ithe. Saxon and 
the Noicman* As tjbo paired Mprven of Ossory ?" 

“ Name him noW nan[ie"hj|3a]ho|l; !’’ ! in|»^.UjPtecr Desmond, .* ** that, 
and Fionra-Ai^ha^^jtoilV k'^|ea™ htd^letdl: pass. 

Do thou not se<^wh|^ji]^|§|ere ti|OBdlihi drinheth. This* I char^ 
thee on thy dovi^ wouldst again commit 

murder,” exclaimed th^^ damsm. Deiinond, .Desmond ! 

that #Aom sh(]^ldst have:Talien so low. There was a time 1 had 
deemed thy spiii|t noble, bi||.,now' > 

" Womift! woman!” interin^te^esmond sternly “ the taunts 
of a wdak gir,|pass a:ll^htly as tbcOTeeze of summer on'the ear of 
a warrior. If thou dost wish once m^re to see the green woo^s of 
lunis-Mona where thy father’s towilts stand by the deep sea, say 
it EverajfUn, and thou slialt depart.’* Oh caiist fAou say tins,** 
wildly interrupted Bverallin, “ fAo7t / whom witli all thy guilt, I 
have ever loved,--^h no, no, no, not this—not this!”—and she 
threw herself sobbing into his arms. “ Thou art a grange girl,” 
replied Desmond, as for an instant he pressed his 1$ to her fair 
brow, “ b&Oeek thy couch, love—Moira, see that thy cousin re¬ 
poses—my guests wait and the host maylj^ not tarry when the 
stnanger sits alone at the banquet table.” So saying, Desmond 
slowly left the apartment, whilst the unfortunate victim of his 
love sought Ber lonely couch. » ^ $ 

4 j 4 4 4 ' 4 


The Lady Bertha from her grated casement had been gazing on 
the., ^o(^lit sea. 'Twas alovely night, looking like a mellowed day. 
“ He will bi4e4ryste,” she murmured as she leant one of her beau¬ 
tiful checks On her fairy hand, but ’tis a dizzy dei^ent! Yet were 
any ventur^metter than to become longer exposed to 
i|ie«t{i^eatened ^Ahiljity of Desmond. Morat hath spoken of 
'j||>o4!i u qioMfe ir jLionel. and the vhliant knight Sir Bryant 
eilioAing ha Hffi piod^ grant they too may q|me to tffe re^ue.** 
^Tneyti^igtiVB^^ replied a voice fnom the end><^; the apart*' 
bm l^lt^the abUity, the cunning almwel^ pot his 
Pl^tp teak frqailthe meshes bf the net, andPlfthou 
ship^e-Thia night,'Jfb'e' dady* love of Desmond*.” ■ 

If tijirttis fearqd,**' cried the lady^Bcrtha' ‘ elasping' 

apd;ithon;*^?ai^.>come'J^,,:\‘^5’Aye codl'o for 

.. the ,apai^‘ 

laiit^ witb opa 


ffj 

her.'l 
my I 
mentj 
toad 
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war to become the rude despoiler of female honor and innocence ? 
|s he who hath faced llie foe with the spear of freedom—is ho 
to wreak the vantag^e of his strength on the captive damsel to 
Lis own dishonor?’’ 


“ Thou earnest a jibing tongue, I promise thee,” interrupted 
Desmond, " but thine anger is but oil to the flame that burns 


within me. in sooth, proud dam el, thy very haughtiness doth 
give but a keener edge to my love!’’ 

” Tliou art a base villain, and black as the raven’s wing 
is the iieart within thy bosom! But mark me, if thou dust 


but injure one hair of niy head, look to the vengeance of the 
Norman. There are many who'will draw \veapnn for Bertha DeLa- 


cy. Aye,those” resumed the high spirited damsel, “ than whom thou 
would’st sooner meet the mountain wolf unarmed in his iiercest 


mood than cross blade with I” 1 crave thy mercy, fair damsel,’* 
iritenupted Desmond approaching nearer at each word, “ but as 
yet the chief of Craigliaitrey bath not sought for his life at the 
Lauds of his foe. But tiiou wrongest me, 1 seek not dishonorable 
issue t») my love. 1 olFer thee my hand and fair dowry of broad 
lands. We Irish cannot mouth the court language of the gentle 
Normans, but our hearts are to the full as true.” Thy suit is 
vain,” replied Bertha, the earth and tlie waters shall first mingle 
ere I willingly mate with thee ; sooner would this stub¬ 
born heart break ! Why seekesttliou my love ? Well dost thou 
know that another held and holds my heart, one the playmate 
of mine infancy ; but by that deference which man’s nobler dispo¬ 
sition ever showeth to woman, by all that thou hopestfor now oc 
heiTafter, act the nobler and gentler part and forego the oppor¬ 
tunity fate hath aflbrded tliee. How many a night I have wept 
in my lonely sorrow and distress ! Thy heart is not so utterly- 
depraved, but that some lingering sparks of virtue may remain, 
and can Desmond offer his captive Damsel A 2 > |fove when ho 
knoweth tllatEverallin hath been, altho’, indish^l^^ the partner 
pf his bosom—she w ho left the green woods of to follow 

tiie chieftain of Craigliaitrey. Nay, frown not; still let me hope; 
still trust, that an impulse of generosity on thy part may prove* my 
safe-guard. Illioa caust not be so far fallen from the romantic cha<* 
racter of honor that once was thine. Whatnvill it avail the ad¬ 


vantage of thy power if the affections do not accompany pos¬ 
session.’* ’^^Lady, thou must make necessity,thy best excuse, 
in vain thy tears fall, and as for hufuan voice *twere idly 
wasted within the depths«of tliese massy walls. Nay more; know 
this, Sir Bryant even now feasteth in my hall, and trust me,|irdu«j 
damsel, I shall not tarry at an/ method of satisfying a justifla- 
ble jealousy, nor shall it be a bloodless one if ^ou dost not shape 
thy iucUuatious to my will I” ** If tLe noble youth be in thy 
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better it were that the axe fell on him than that the maideft 
he loves, to save his life, should become the paramour of such 
as thou V* 

Hah! ’tis well,” said Desmond with an ironical smile, “ His 
well; and yet with all thy affected delicacy, Morat hath been 
the companion of thy softer hours, and if he has not benefitted by 
his chambering, he is not his father’s son !” This is indeed 
cruel and insnlting!” interrupted the high minded damsel, her 
eyes for the first time suffused with tears ; “ Oh that the good 
sword of any Norman knight were but here, to force the lie down 
thy craven throat!” 

*'Hah; thou canst weep I see,*’ interrupted Desmond," but soft, 
what grating sound is that ? nearer and nearer yet; now it 
stops!” The heart of Bertha beat audibly as she heard the sounds 
of the creaking rope that was conveying Morat to the casement. 
Desmond resumed “ ’Tis but the night wind or some owl 
flitting around the tower—wilt thou give ear unto my suit 

Tve said thee, nay,’* replied the Lady Bertha as she sprang lor 
the door that led from the tower; the grasp of Desmond iiowever 
immediately arrested her flight. “ All the powers that exist 
above shall not keep thee, proud one, from my power,” exclaimed 
Desmond in a suppressed and deep tone, and he grasped her arm 
with such vehemence that the blood went and came in rapid 
succession over the countenance of his victim as she uttered a 
loud scream. At this instant a form darkened the casement, 
for an instant the bar bent inwards and with a loud crash fell 
On the floor. " Hah ! treachery, they would storm the castle,” ex¬ 
claimed Desmon^ as he sprang to the casement, ** this then be the 
fate of the first,** and with giant force he hurled the form from 
the narrow c6li. There was a solitary scream, a pause, a heavy 
aound, and all was still! 

' " God of h^en! thou hast flung thine own son from yonder 
Oasement,*’ cried Bertha with clasped liands, he came to my 
resdoe attd this has been his doom!” The features of Desmond 
during the avowal of this had become ashy pale; af length in an 
agitated voice etclaimed, Thou must err, it cannot have 
been him; this very evening did 1 draw bolt and ring on him.? 

*Tis as true as there is a heaven above,” replied the lady Ber¬ 
tha, none, mme but her And that fymale fiend, ever came hither to 
the efaamberof iRy Captivity, and he, only he, planned my escape. 
But hark, ftiere are hasty steps ascending the stairs of the tower 
and gracious heaven, do I not hear the call of rescue f *Tis, 
His the note on the Norman bugle!” and in breathless agita»- 
tjfoii,8ha sank on her knees. * - 
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** Then is the hour of my fate drawn nigh,** exclaimed Desmond 
fiercely between his clenched teeth, “ the poisoned cup hath ere 
this touched their nerves. And now for thee, for whom so much 
hath been adventured.” Poisoned, poisoned,” exclaimed Ber¬ 
tha starting to her feet. ‘'Aye, drugged at the ninth cup, 
but by heaven ! there goes the craven cry of the kern, the 
villafns are giving way!” “ Chief, Chief!” exclaimed the 
voice of some one labouring up the steep steps. “ If thou 
wouldst hope for life, fly! fly on the instant,” and Fleath entered 
the apartment- How’s this,’* exclaimed Desmond aghast, 
'‘what meaneth this? speak, I charge thee.’* 

“ Thy plan hath been discovered and the kern from Dun- 
Scathlan have met the Norman hand to hand ; they must give 
way against the strangers.’’ “ Not while there remains power 
in the arm of Desmond to wield a battle axe,” interrupted the 
chieftain, “ but my son, my son?’’ “ Escaped me by stratagem,*’ 
was the slowly uttered reply, “ but what ails the chief,’’con¬ 
tinued Fleath watching the fearful change come over his fea¬ 
tures, “ Thy words then are true, lady,” said Desmond 
“ and the last scion of my bouse Jiatli met his fate at ray 
bonds. Fleath, tarry thou here, I’ve known one feeble blast 
on this bugle horn turn the tide of the battle, ere now. 
Lady, we shall meet again. By thee I have lost a son, by thee 
1 now jeopardy land and life, f'leath, use thy skean should 
the Norman prevail, alive she may never leave the towers 
of Craighaitrey, and mark me, lady, I have done good service 
ere now in battle, my good spear hath e’re this left an empty 
saddle on the Saxon steed. This Sir Bryant shall feel the 
weight of Desmond’s arm, yes !” and he approached the dam¬ 
sel and gazing for an instant on her countenance with a sardo¬ 
nic grin resumed. ” If I outlive this fray, thy fate shall be a 
fearful one. Knowest thou the fate of Fion^a-Mortba? She was 
of thy uni)ending nature, but I broke her heart!. Not my victim 
alone, but abandoned to my followers,—such m^k me, damsel 
shall be thy fate!’’ And with rapid steps, Desmond descended 
the turret stairs, leaving his captive under the ward of his rough 
henchman. 

Loud and fearful waxed the sounds of tho fray and in terror 
the lady Bertha De Lacy sat in the donjon keep, But by degrees 
the sounds of the tumult began gradually to subside and as she 
gazed from the casement she could perceive a stream of ruddy 
bght spreading over the'sea, whilst up the stairs of the tower 
came volumes of pitchy smoke. “ The castle to a Sttriety is 
on fire,*’ exclaimed Fleath as he for an instant gazed from the 
sa^meAt* " l^re are brokea bars, but jtitb aa ugly deptli 
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t)f effrcss.” This is indeed to be reserved for a fearful, 
fearful death,” cried Bertha is there no way of escape.* 

« Tliere is an open door,*’ was the reply, “ wliich sooner than 
be roasted liere I’ll avail myself of." “ And what is to be my 
doom,” enquired Bertha? “ surely not left here to perish in the 
flames.” “ Lady, thou heardest my' orders,” was tlie reply. 
But “ nevertheless here I will not leave thee ; so downwards* 
let us move." And now whither wilt thou conduiit me,” sha 
enquired in a tremulous tone. In sooth lady, to judore by the 
cheers of the Normans I should {jness to thy kinsman, the stout 
knight Sir Lionel Davenant, ami I, 1 suppose shall have my 
windpipe severed for coming within arm’s reach” ‘‘Fear not, 
fear not,” interrupted the damsel, ” a golden guerdon shall be 
thine ; but baste thee, haste thee, see the flames are already 
reflected in long gleams of ruddy light on the waves.” 

Follow me, then lady,” replied Fleath, “ and see thou 
markest well, the steps are over steep, and a broken neck 
were nigh as bad as roasting in the flames.’’ Swiftly and si¬ 
lently, for some minutes, the lady Bertha followed the foot¬ 
steps of her conductor, at length she exclaimed “dost thou 
not see, that the castle burns on all sides, fly, fly for the Portcullis 

_let us escape !” “ In sooth, fair lady, I am in as great haste 

as thyself, but that thy more tender feet fail thee to keep pace 
with mine. But dost mark the Normans ! See how they hurl the 
kern from the battlements ; lady I must leave thee—craven were 
I to stand here guardian to a weak woman, and Craighaitre}'^ so 
beset’*—and in an instant he disappeared from her side. Bertha 
now found herself in the inner court of the castle, and whilst the 
flames spread rapidly from turret fo tower, the Normans 
sought the refuge of the court yard. But idle were all en¬ 
deavours to describe the rapturous meeting of the brave 
Sir Bryant and the fair Bertha DeLacy. “ By pur lady’s 
grace, but we, have taught those treacherous Irish a rigid good 
lesson,” joyfully exclaimed the bluff Sir Lionel, as the Nor¬ 
man party were mounting at the foot of the bill on whose 
suntrait Jhe castle of Craighaitrey was burning, “but by my 
faith in*knighthood it went hard with thee this night, Bry¬ 
ant, when thine arm crossed blade with Desmond, and thou inay- 
est thank Marsdrake for that home-thrust for the victory- — 
and thott sweet niece, bast thou got over the fears of this 
•ventfui night/* he resumed as he addressed the lady Bertha, who 
in a closed litter the property of Desmond was borne along with 
the party, “thy valiant cousin Bryant, who rideth by thy side did 
prove, liiraselt good and true.”* “ In sooth good uncle, I 
dun but a timoro^js dain,e/* replied the «<ift silvery* voice of 
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tl)e Norman Damael—but Bryant/’ (and here the youn{j 
kni^lit jjalloped up)—bast thou in the sphit of true pai- 
laiitry looked to the safe keeping of the maiden Everallin ?** 

Dearest Bertha,” replied the young knight, “ she has 
been provided for and is now in the rear. As for that 
old Beldame Maudge, slie was forgotten, and must have 
perislied in the flames, which we raised by converting the burn¬ 
ing logs of the hearth and the torches from the walls, into instru- 
ments of destruc.ion.” 

¥ 4 » ♦ 

Here the Chronicle abruptly breaks off*, merely stating that a 
marriage was celebrated between the lady Bertlia and the good 
knight Sir Bryant, and that several courses were ridden in ho¬ 
nour of the same by sundry Irish and Saxon knights, with inucli 
fame to both, and that the fairand happy couple lived to a good 
old age and reared a numerous and stately offspring. 

Culna. C. MONTGOMEUV. 
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Farewell to the laud where my boyhood has passed. 

To the scenes where ray childhood has flown, 

' To the joys which I Ihought no misfortune should blast. 
To the pleasures of fancy too short lived to last— 

'Ah! how are they vanished and gone! 

All hail to the land where ray destiny calls. 

Where the thread of my life must he spun; 

Oh ! pydon the tear of affection that falls 
At quitting the country, my friends, and the halls 
Where 1 thought that iny* race should be run. 

But India, thy shores to the exile proclaim, 

A joy for the virtuous and brave. 

If gratitude’s tear shall ennoble his fame. 

If virtue and honor shall hallow his name. 

Or friendship shall weep o'er his grave. 

» 

Tlien cease ye my sorrows, and cease ye my tears— 
Bound onward toy bark, o’er^he main; 

Oh! forget not the friends who in childhood were dear. 
But in life’s doubtful passage, press onward, 3tid rear 
Tn friendship and honor .a fane* 
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A qn^stion was decided in the Supreme Court, on the first day of 
fast sitting;s of the highest importuncerto the interests of all those 
who hove any transactions with the mercantile or banking fious- 
e.*! ol’ Natives carried on in Calcutta, and by consequence to the 
h nises themselves. The question has been discussed in refer¬ 
ence to previous decisions by the Calcutta Newpapers, but our 
rca ier.s will readily admit that its importance claims for it a 
more extended investigation than the daily press can generally 
alforii to sucii topics. 

We know that subtleties are upon some occasions not without 
their use, and are upon otliers unavoidable, and we are aware 
they have been resorted to by the Court, with an utter fearless- 
iies.s of the smiles they might occasion, for the purpose of ex¬ 
tending their jurisdiction, much it must be acknowledged to the 
advantage of the suitors^ but we are not .aware of subtle dis¬ 
tinctions, having been laid hold of, by the Courts on other occa¬ 
sions, in order to limit and contract their jurisdiction. It is 
known, that, to the other sources of jurisdiction as declared in 
the original charter of the Supreme Court in 1774, there was 
added by statute 21 Geo. 3 c. 70 “power and authority to hear 
and determine all manner of actions and suits against all and 
singular the inhabitantx of the city of Calcutta.^ It becomes a 
question, therefore.of great importance to decide, who shall or shall 
in)t be deemed inhabitants of Calcutta, within the meaning of 
this Act ? We have been informed that ever since the days of 
Lord Coke, the word inhabitants, as a description of a class of 
persons, has been considered as “ being the largest word of this 
kind”—and that the Lord Chancellor Eldon has said, “ no word 
was capable of a larger or more limited interpretation^ and that 
the construction was always to be made with reference to the 
nature of the subject.” Thus, within the meaning of Act 22 Hen. 
8. At'bicl^imposes upon the inhabitants of counties the repair 
of bridges within such counties, a man is an inhabitant of a coun¬ 
ty iu which he has lands and tenements in his possession and 
hianurance,” though he has no house or dwelling there and 
dwells altogether in a difierent county. It is the same in regard 
to a man’s being liable do the repairs of the church as an inhabi¬ 
tant and parishioner of a parish wherein be has lands in his pro¬ 
per possession, although the house wherein he dw^^ls is in aoo^ 
ther parish, for that “the plac^where he lies, sleeps or eftta 
doth not make him^ parishioner or inhabitant only.” We we 
told there are many cases in whkh person# actuallit dwelling 
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out of a parish^ and having no house or dwelling in their own 
occupation or that of any other person within it. have yet been 
held inhabitants of such parish, having lands within it in their 
occupation, to the effect of being liable as inhabitahfs to parish 
burdens, such as taking poor children as apprentices and* the 
like, and that Lord Keii^on in a case of this sort said that the 
ahovb doctrine in Lord Coke’s lime had nevt-r been doubted 
from that time to the present. As the word “ Inhabitants^ lu 
the Act extending the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
Calcutta has reference to the bringing of suits and actions, 
that word, we should naturally suppose, ought to receive s cU 
construction as may effect the purpose of the legislature in con¬ 
ferring the jurisdiction. It is not to be construed as in reference '.o 
t\i*s paying county or parish rates and taxes, or tlie serring 
parish offices^ or the taking poor children as apprentices, 
but in reference to the being liable lo he sued in that Coujf 
which is established to administer justice in (kilcutta. Now 
to this purpose it does not seem tliat the meaning of tiie legisla¬ 
ture could have reference to the place where the person in ques¬ 
tion lies, sleeps or eats, for the discharge of these functions is 
no more likely exclusively to afford subjects ol litigation than in 
Lord Coke’s time they could reasonably be held to exempt hiiu 
Irom bearing bis share of the rates for repairing bridges in the 
county where he did not lie, sleep or eat, but wlierehe occupied 
land and grew produce to be beneiitted by the facility of trans¬ 
port which the bridges afforded. In like maimer, his property 
and his transactions in business, are the matters likelj to re- 
qiqre appeals to the Court’s jurisdiction, and persons living un¬ 
der it will not readily carry on extensive business and enter into 
daily transactions with him if they are obliged to follow him at 
every turn to Benares or Moorshedabad, to bring him before 
a Court there of whose modes of proceeding they are ignorant, 
and in w^hich, perhaps from tliat ignorance, they may have no 
great confidence, before tljey can enforce a contract witli him, 
recover a debt, or get at any of his property. The reasonable 
construction therefore, of this most flexible word inhpihUants 
in this statute, would appear to us unlearned persons as we again 
profess ourselves to be, judging only from sach information as 
Tve have been able imperfectly to acquire of the views taken by 
great authorities in other cases, to have reference to the posses* 
sion of Property within Calcutta, and to the carrying on 
husineee there, without any Reference to the actual dwelling* 
place, and still less to a constructive dwelling-place. Upon the 
continent of Europe, there artf frequently many distinct local ju 4 
risdictious close together. There it is knowq that the Homan 
|aw has great practical authority. The general rule of the Ro* 
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jiian law was, that the defendant could only be cited where fee 
had his domicile, or place of fixed residence, or had it at the 
time of the contract in question, but if at a certain place he con¬ 
ducted the afi'airs of an infant as his guardian, or hud a bunker’s 
or goldsmith’s or other shop, or carried on business in which lia¬ 
bilities were incurred, he must defend^ himself in the Courts of 
that place, although he had no place of residence tliere, and if 
be did not so defend himself, having no residence there, his goods 
might be sequestered and delivered over to the plaintifi’, for 
** wherever one hath established himself, although not as a resi¬ 
dent, but by hiring any shop, stable, granary, store-house, 
work-shop, and there buys and sells, he shall defend any action 
brought against him in that place.” 

This seems to us exceedingly reasonable, and equally for the 
advantage of the person carrying on such trade, anu of those re¬ 
siding upon the spot or resorting to it, who deal with him. Wq 
are quite certain that the person least likely to profit by an ex¬ 
emption from the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, is the ban¬ 
ker or merchant resident in the Mofussil, and carrying on busi¬ 
ness in Calcutta by means of goniastalis and managers, for who 
would deal with them through these gomastahs upon other 
terms? We should think it natural to conclude that by the use 
of the word inhabitants, the English legislature accomplislied 
the rendering the Supreme Court, with its otherwise limited 
jurisdiction, just that species of forum in regard to mercantile 
business transacted in Calcutta, which has been acknowledged 
ever since the time of the Romans to be equitable and conveni¬ 
ent, and the inference appears to us irresistible that this w6rd 
was adopted with the express intention of its receiving such con¬ 
struction—and such construction we understood it had received. 
In the notes to Mr. Clarke’s edition of tiie Rules and Orders of 
the Supreme Court, we observe several cases to this effect. 

In a case in 1824, Mr. Justice Bullef gave his opinion, that thd 
allegations, that a defendant was an inhabitant of Calcutta, and 
carHed qn trade and business there, 8{;c., were not various but 
only one cause of jurisdiction, the latter facts being only evi¬ 
dence to pTove jtlie former. “ A man,” he added, * carrying on 
trade in Calcutta, and having a house of business with gomas- ‘ 
tabs and seryadfs subject to his orders, has been for a long time 
held to be 1 ^Imiabitanib within tl^ meaning of that term in tha 
Charter.” iTlicre ps po mentliHi of any dissent expressed on 
the Bench at the time from this proposition, and we antterstand 
such still to have been, qonsideredidie law of the Court, and niati 
torof daily practice But another condition has, it seems ' 
the deciaion of the othqr day^ been declared to ba^imposed^upoi# 
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the carrying on trade in Calcutta^ and the having a house of bu* 
ainess there with goraastahs and servants^ in order to the trader 
being thereby subject to the jurisdiction of the Court as an inha¬ 
bitant of Calcutta, and a further difficulty in ascertaining whe¬ 
ther such trader is or is not amenable to any Court at Calcutta 
where his trade is carried* on is imposed upon those who shall 
deal with him. Whether this condition and this difficulty are 
new we do not mean to say—but we have understood that no 
case was mentioned or alluded to, in which such a decision had 
been pronounced, which gives to the present decision the grea¬ 
ter importance. In a bill filed in the Supreme Court in Equity 
the defendant according to the publisiied Reports was stated to 
be subject to the jurisdiction of tlie Court, as carrying on 
trade as a merchant, or Banker, by means of gomastahs and 
servants at Calcutta, and as being a partner in a cootee, or 
banking, or mercantile house in Calcutta aforesaid. The Court 
held this description to be insufficient—that is, they held that 
a person, in the circumstances described by these words, is not 
an inhabitant of Calcutta, within the meaning of the Act. 

An objection, we understand, was taken by the defendant found¬ 
ed upon the omission of an allegation in distinct words, that the 
defendant was an inhabitant of Calcutta —following this up 
witii the description from which such inhabitancy was inferred. 
But to this, which was admitted to be a departure from common 
style arising from accident, it was answered in the words of Mr. 
Biiller, that the allegations that the defendant is an inhabitant of 
Calcutta, and carries ou trade and business there, are not vari¬ 
ous, but only one allegation of the same cause of jurisdiction— 
and, if the facts which constitute the inhabitancy are set forth, the 
Court will draw the conclusion of inhabitancy. This seemed to 
be admitted by one of the judges, and nothing, as we are told, 
turned upon this point. What the Court proceeded on was, the 
insufficiency of the facts alleged to infer inhabitancy within the 
Act. They held that the v^hoie description was not to be taken 
together— hut to be divided into two parts—and taken as two 
unconnected descriptions, the first being that the defendant car¬ 
ried on trade as a merchant or a banker, by means of gomastahs 
and servants at Calcutta witliout more. * We should have 
thought this, upon principle, applicable to the construe* 
tton of the flexible word inhabitant, in reflurence to the 
object of the Act of Parlian^nt, and * upon the flbetrine we 
have quoted, to be sufficient. Bat the Court held otherwise 
and one of the learned Judges said, that for all that appeared, the 
trade might be carried on in the street, and he seemed to think 
it preposterous that the carrying on trade in an open street in 
MovtUb shou^ render a man mi inhabitant of CaUmtta, that 
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indeed it was not necessary he should dwell in Calcutta to he an 
inhabitant, and that his trading there by gomastah or servants 
would do, but then the trade must be conducted in a shop or a 
house, in the occupation, as the learned Judge was understood 
to say, of the trader. We are quite suj’e this must be sound law, 
and it implies no doubt of its being so, to say, that the reason of 
it is not very obvious to persons like ourselves. When, from the 
nature of the case, residency within the limits is to be consider¬ 
ed as the criterion of inhabitancy, we can understand that it may 
be necessary that the party have a house in which he may reside 
situated within the limits; but where trading within the limits 
is admitted to be the criterion of inhabitancy, it would seem to 
any body but a lawyer, sufficient, that the party carries on 
trade within the limits. We can understand that the frequen¬ 
cy or infrequency of his transactions, and the character of casu¬ 
alty, or comparative permanency of connexion with the place 
which belongs to them, may be material in deciding whether 
they amount to a carrying on trade within the limits, to the ef¬ 
fect of rendering him an inhabitant in the sense of the Act of 
Parliament, and Le cannot carry on trade but in someplace suit¬ 
able to his particular trade,—but what this place may be, whe¬ 
ther a stall or a shop, or a counting house, or an open exchange or 
p\o.%z^ frequented by many merchants and others, but occupi¬ 
ed by no one but the public at large, or whether he has a place 
exclusively to hiinself, or transacts his business in the counting 
bouse or shop of a friend, would seem quite immaterial; and 
least of all, since his residing or not residing within the limits is 
admitted to be immaterial, can we see how it should be of pny 
importance whether his business is conducted in a dwelling 
house or whether any of his servants dwell there. It was how¬ 
ever laid down, that to infer this constructive inhabitancy it 
was necessary that the party, if he did not actually inhabit, i. e. 
reside, in his own person within the limits, should Reside as it 
were by representation, and that hiS gomastahs and managers 
at Jeast should reside in a house of traders within Calcutta where 
his business is carried on which he might thus be said to occupy 
by means of these gomastahs. Now to us tliis seems a mixing 
of considerations dhtirely diff erent. We do not understand that 
any of ^e isasw has proceeded on the ground of a constructive 
inhabit^^jl^ ^ing actually inhabitant, and that in any other 
sense th^ pi^son so described considered an inhabitant by 
construction only, but in all these cases the party has been consi¬ 
dered actually inhabitant within the direct meaning of the 
word when applied to such circdbistances. Thus, where inhch 
pitancy was meawt by the legislature to describe the occupy¬ 
ing and cultivating of land, it does not appear that mention 
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was made of the occupier having a house or of his bailiff's in¬ 
habiting a house within the county or parish. But where the 
meaning of the word inhabitant is either expressly by using the 
word resident, or from the nature of the thing as the serving a 
parish office in person, impliedly and necessarily, limited to 
the being a resident inhabitant, then we understand it is ne¬ 
cessary there should be an inhabited house in the occupation of 
the person in question in which either he himself or some of his 
family or servants should actually dwell. 

The Court, however, has in this late case, as reported, 
gone still further unequivocally to limit its jurisdiction by 
deciding that, which it considered as the second description 
of inhabitancy in the allegation of the bill, to be equally insuffi¬ 
cient with the first. We should have conceived that the two 
parts of the allegation might be taken together that the defen¬ 
dant carried on trade as a merchant or hanker by means of 
gomastahs a?id servants as a partner in a cootee or banking 
or mercantile house situate in Calcutta, 

Now here is a trading, by means of gomastahs, and in a bank¬ 
ing house, and in Calcutta. Nothing is wanting but that the 
banking house is not a dwelling house, and dwelt innoihyiYiQ 
banker or trader, whose place of residence is admitted to be im¬ 
material, but % .yomc gomastahs deputed to conduct 

his affairs at Calcutta, It could hardly have occurred to say, 
that the words banking house meant hanking firm, or compa¬ 
ny only, and did not designate a building where the business 
o^banking was carried on. As we talk of a man’s being a part¬ 
ner in a shop in Cheapside, or in a banking house in Lombard- 
street. For the true meaning, and the only unfigurative one, of 
banking house, is shop, or edifice, where banking is carried on. 

The Court however thought the allegation must be taken as 
two distinct allegations, and the latter part standing alone was, 
that the defendant was a ^partner in a cootee, or banking or 
mercantile house in Calcutta —and this the Court has found 
insufficient to confer upon it jurisdiction over such defendant, as 
an inhabitant of Calcutta. Now this decision could only mean 
to assert one of two propositions, either that the being one of 
>everal partnchrs in a mercantile establishment carried on at Cal¬ 
cutta, does not render a trader so trading in partnership, amen¬ 
able to the jurisdiction—although if he 4 were a sole trader, he 
would he so amenable, a proposition which cannot be supposed 
for amomentj to have been entertained; or that a pa,rtner, in 
such a bouse, cannot be considered an inhabitant to this effect, 
unless the banking house is part of, or adjqius to a dwelling 
liquse; wherein the managing or some other partner, or a gomas* 
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tah or clerk of the partnership actually resides—that is, Hes, 
sleeps and eats, and this we understand to have been the deci* 
sion of the Court. 

By the law, therefore, as now declared, it is not enough to 
render a trader an inhabitant of Calcutta, to the edect of his be-* 
Ing amenable to a Court at Calcutta, that he should carry on 
trade there by means of gomastahs, &c. but as it is explained to 
us, that trade must be carried on in a shop or rather in a dwell¬ 
ing house, or in a shop whicli is part of a dwelling house, and fur¬ 
ther that either the trader himself, or, provided he sleeps out of 
town, some of his gomastahs or servants, must sleep in that 
house. Now it is very important that this should be known that 
those who deal with the native merchants of the place may be 
BAvare of the circumstances which must be ascertained before they 
are safe to deal with them, unless they would run the chance of 
a question of freight, or insurance, or sale and delivery of goods, 
or liabilities of principal factor, or concerning bills of exchange, 
or in matters ofpartnership, or relief in equity, arising out of any 
of the most complicated transactions entered into at Calcutta, 
being carried away from the place where the contract was made, 
and where they who have contracted with such native reside, and 
where the Supreme Court sits appointed expressly for the trial 
of such questions, to the Zillah Court of the 24 Purgunnahs, or 
of Hoogley, or it may be of Benares or Mourshedabad, whither 
they will have to transport all their witnesses, and where they 
must leave their interests in the hands of Native Vakeels, who 
may discuss these matters in Persian, or Hindoostanee. That this 
would be an intolerable grievance, will be readily admitted. Ne¬ 
vertheless, to avoid the risk of it, it will hereafter be necessary, 
before dealing with a Native merchant or tradesman in Calcut¬ 
ta, to ascertain whether he himself sleeps within the Mahratta 
ditch, if he does not, and many of them reside at great distan¬ 
ces in the Provinces, leaving the conduct of their trade in Cal¬ 
cutta, to gomastahs, then it will be necessary to ascertain, whe¬ 
ther the trade is conducted in a house which is in the trader’s oc- 
cupation<i^ and lastly, whether the goniastah or some other servant 
of the trader, a<?iually resides or sleeps, in such house. But, 
though all this may 1)6 proceeded in with the utmost caution, at 
the time the deicings commence, or the contracts are entered into,* 
what shall be done in a case where the trader, wishing to defeat 
the jurisdiction at tiie tiftie, and himself living elsewhere, causes 
his gomastah, apd all his servants, before the action is brought. 
Suddenly to remove their dwellings from the place of business, 
beyond the Mahratta ditch, leaving a counting house, or shop, in 
an uninhabited hou»e, though carrying oft business to the same 
extent, aud to all appearance, equally as that of nJCalcutta iner« 
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chant, as before ? while he has completely, and by these simple 
means, withdrawn himself from the jurisdiction of the Caicuita 
Court ? 

The consequences of this interpretation of the law, as it 
stands, which we are bound in duty, as well as inclined by sin¬ 
cere feelings of respect, to assume the correctness of, and which 
at any rate, we are too ignorant of legal reasoning t(>dis,)!itp,are 
80 important and obviously so pernicious to the coininercial 
community of Calt5utta,that we think the immediate attention 
of Parliament should be called to it, in order to a revision of the 
law. This is notthe only point regarding the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court which requires to be settled and declared by the 
Legislature which we may hereafter feel it useful to discuss in 
this work. 


FRAGMENT. 

By R. Calder Campbell. 

’ Beautiful! 

Upon the shore to watch, at early dawn, 

The suu-light tipping the dusk waves with gold. 
And issuing, like an anow dipt in fire. 

From tlie wreath’d quiver of Uie curling clouds! 
The tide is out—and every wave that breaks. 

Bids a sliorl farewell to the shelving shore. 

Leaving pink weeds, and shells, and dripping ooze. 
In token that it shall return again! ' 

Rocks, rough with limpets and brown tangle-weed. 
Jut here and there,—wiiilst on the steady cliff, 
(Half hid in water and half robed in weeds,) 
its cable sure the crafty muscle spirts, 

Lashing itself in safety from the surge! 

Farther and farther rolls the sea,—majestic 
As a retreating army, when it falls. 

But does not,nee, before the victor foe ! 

White are the sands before me—here an^, there 
Speckled witli slaky spots of green, tiiat tell. 
Where ^ueath their verdant curtain cockles hide. 
Strange shells, the marvels of old ocean's bed, 

Aie s&ewed around; have^ltey been Always here, 
Qr come they hither from far distant shores. 
Unwilling riders of the angry wave? 

-Beauffiul! 

The distant expanse gleams—^the sun asceyds 
INre-Uke—the sea is studded o’er with boats, 
Wheie tibe bold fisher plies bis arduous trade! 
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THE HONORABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 


Of all the men who have exercised ^mthority in India within 
the memory of the present generation, perhaps none have left 
behind them so deep an impression of their public talent and pri¬ 
vate worth as the Hon’ble Mountstuart Elphinstone. It may 
not simply be said of him, that he never had an enemy ; this is 
but a negative homage awarded to passiveness ; it is to be record¬ 
ed of Mr. E. that he made each man his friend. Simple and 
unaffected in his manners, mild and unobtrusive in his address, 
placid and cheerful in his temperament—it could scarcely have 
occurred to the common observer, that Mr. Elphinstone was 
either deeply learned, firm of purpose, or profoundly skilled in the 
chicanery of diplomacy and the subtleties of sophistry. Yet 
those who drew ordinary deductions from the modest bearing 
of Mr. Elphinstone were egregiously deceived, and perhaps none 
were greater sufferers by their inferences than the native princes 
with whom Mr. Elphinstone had occasion in the course of a long 
political career to negociate. It was not the smooth, bland ex¬ 
terior of the ordinary diplomatist, which perplexed the calcula¬ 
tions of the wily vizier and intriguing Rajah ; they were too 
deeply skilled in such common place trickery to hold it at more 
than its ordinary value ; but it was a rare combination of master¬ 
ly skill and plain dealing—of stupendous talent and extraordinary 
humility. The governments of the different presidencies were 
well aware of the qualifications of the highly gifted subject of 
this sketch and judiciously availed themselves of his services dur¬ 
ing the long wars with the Malirattas. It is not going too far 
to say that our success in the struggle owes as much to Mr. 
Elphinstone’s diplomacy as to the exertions of our troops. Bajee 
Rao lives to tell how vain were all his schemes opposed to tho 
transcendant genius of the Poona re^dent. 

In person Mr. Elphinstone was tall and well formed,—“ grace 
was in till his steps in fact a more perfect gentleman in appear¬ 
ance, never existed. Though intimately acquainted with the 
classics—possessing a thorough knowledge of several oriental lan¬ 
guages ; by no means ill versed in French, Italian, and Portvi- 
guese literature and very generally informed on all matters 
connected with History, Antiquities, Geography and Political 
economy—adding to all a taste for science and polite letters* yet 
Mr. Elphinstone never availed hiinself of his exalted position to 
assume a lead in conversation* but was ever found enquiring* 
listeiiing and investigating. In this he furnished a singular con¬ 
trast to another illustriouis fanctionary, and unlike the indi- 
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tidual had a horrible aversion to speech making. Mr. E. could 
scarcely return thanks in public, when his health was drank, and 
looked nervously about him as if fearful of attracting censure or 
ridicule ; so closely are often allied true merit and excessive mo¬ 
desty ! In his capacity of Governor of Bombay the prevailing cha¬ 
racteristic of Mr. Elphinstone was liberality in every sense of 
the w’ord. The public resources were drained by him to reward 
services, to promote general comfort, to educate the natives, to 
improve the condition of the British community of Western In¬ 
dia, and to embellish its metropolis. His private means were ex¬ 
hausted in contributing to general enjoyment; and in relieving 
individual distress. ^ He never made a promise, and yet never 
sent away an applicant or aspirant dissatisiied. Jealous of the 
patronage of his office, yet no man in power made more sacrifices 
to his colleagues in the distribution of offices or more anxiously 
sought to reward meritorious individuals even at the expense of 
obliging powerful friends at home. Diffident of his own powers, 
though in himself a host, * a tower of strength,” he delighted to 
be surrounded and assisted by the cleverest men in the services, 
and it is a fact that those men who have cut the most distinguish¬ 
ed figure in western India as Collectors of Revenue, Judges or po¬ 
litical residents, have all been at diiferent times about Mr. Elphin- 
stone’s person. Certain other rulers have preferred to imitate the 
* great Captain of the age,’ and sedulously discarded all who 
were accustomed to think for themselves, finding it quite sufficient 
for all the purposes of good government to employ men who 
could carry a simple order into effect. 

great deal of stress has been laid upon Mr. E.’s conduct in 
regard to the deportation of Mr. Fair, the editor of the Bom- 
bay Gaxette, and he has on that account been charged with 
truckling to the judges of the Supreme Court, and been classed 
with his friend and school-fellow Mr. Adam, &c. &c. The facts 
of Mr. Fair’s case have never been clearly stated, or much of the 
prejudice arising out of Mr. E.’s proceeding would long since 
have been dissipated. We are, however, in possession of some 
data connected with this business, and shall hold our sketolf im¬ 
perfect if the refutation it contains be not offered. 

Mr. Fair, it will be remembered, was Editor of the Bombay 
Gazette, and, in that capacity, published a report of certain pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Court, the chief feature of which report 
was that the barristers were made to talk’good law, and perhaps 
good sense, while Sir C. Chambers and Sir E. West, were 
furnished with speeches contapiing neither law nor sense. 

There were two ways of dealing with Mr. Fair for this of¬ 
fence. The Judges might have had him brought up for con- 
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tempt of court, and liave dealt with him, accordinf^ly. But this 
involved a position of affairs repugnant to men of liberal minds. 
Neither Sir E. W. nor Sir C. C. cared to sit in judgment in a 
case in which they were to be at once prosecutors, witnesses 
and arbiters; tliey therefore constituted the government of the 
Presidency, the judge in the matter—Supplied the necessary evi¬ 
dence—which went to repudiate the language ascribed to *tliein 
in the report—and awaited the issue; declaring themselves content 
t6 receive an apology from the editor for his misrepresentations. 
The government, whose boiinden duty it was to uphold the dignity 
of the Supreme Court, called on Mr. Fair for his apology. Mr. 
Fair, we have reason to know, was ready enough of himself to 
make the necessary amende, sensible as he was of the penalties, 
which awaited contumacious conduct. But here lies tlie cream 
of the business. The obnoxious report was the production of 
one of the parties, who had been suspended by Sir E. West for 
the insulting memorial addressed him some months previously. 
It was important to the to maintain the integrity of the 

report—in other words to annoy the judges and preserve a re¬ 
cord of their folly. Mr. Fair was therefore assured, that the re* 
port was correct, and was borne out in this assurance by the tes¬ 
timony of other parties present in the court. To this assurance 
was combiued a vague promise of support to Mr. Fair under all 
the circumstances that might arise out of his tirmness, and thi.s 
it was which induced Mr. Fair to adhere to his declaration, that 
the report was a correct one. Surely, admitting the real report¬ 
ers to have believed in their consciences, that nothing had been 
set down “ in malice,” Mr. Fair might safely enough have taken 
the judge’s words, that they did not utter such and such scuti- 
irionts ? If A. purposes to inform the world, that he thinks black 
is white, and B reports that A called it blue, it is much more 
probable, that B should have made a mistake in his report than 
A in his declaration, seeing that A never held the notiun ascribed 
to him, and that reporting, even by short hand, has not yet reach¬ 
ed perfection ? 

l&yeral opportunities were given Mr. Fair to recant his inju¬ 
dicious Hissutnption, but he did not avail himself of them, and 
became, by his transmission to England, (the only means of pu¬ 
nishment in Mr. Elphinstoue’s ha»kds) a willing sacrifice to the 
schemes of a faction and his own foolish obstinacy. Mr. FaiV 
subsequently brought qp action against Mr. E. on the latter’s re¬ 
turn to England, but was defeatea on a technical objection. It 
have been curious to have seen the grounds on which Mr. 
Fair intended to have insisted on his right to damages. 

That the imperious obligation Mr. Elphinstone was under to act 
as he did in this case was to him a subject of great pain, can bn 
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fully testisfied by ’tliose whd know kiia, best He had a 
high respect for the liberty of the subject and resisted on 
more tlmn one occasion the eft'orts of gentlemen ^ “ high up in 
the service” to deport respectable “interlopers.” He was ever 
anxious to uphold officers in the discharge of their duties, 1*ut he 
never considered it his province to chastise private otfehces while 
the law provided a separate remedy *. Blr. Elphinstone is now in 
retirement—^limited in his private fortune^ for he was too libe* 
ral and disinterested to avail himself of the means of wealth 
presei^ed in his various offices, he passes the evening of his days 
in travelling aboutliis native country and in visiting ^'different 
parts of the continent of Europe. He evinces no desire to take 
any further part in public affairs, but readily atfords tbe aid of 
bis valuable counsel when applied to and does not cease to feel 
great interest about the affairs of a country where he spent his 
be.st days, and to which he was so large and constant a bene¬ 
factor. 

A 


SONNET. 


Oh! question not, dear friend, why sorrow steals 
O'er this worn heart. On thy young cloudless brow, 

Fresh as the morn, joy’s light may fitly glow, 

“While all thy frame health’s genial fervour feels. 

1 would not darken with despair’s appeals, 

A breast like thine; 1 would not thou should'st know 
That inward weight of weariness and woe, 

Th|Lt looks ne'er speak and language ne'er reveals. 

Thou shalt not share the sickness of the soul 
That sees but strange deformity and gloom. 

Where glad eyes drink delight. May happier doom. 

Dear youiii, be thine. May smiling hope controul ^ * 

Thy visions ever, while life’s shadows roll 

Far off, like mists that morning rays illume. D. L. R. 


» 

* It is astoni^ittK hew many cases of deportation occurred at Bombay pitvious te Mr.' 
Elpbinstone’s accession to power of which no 8cr.( not )^s yet been published. Three 
instances are kaowD to the writer to havcOoccurred baled on ** Insolence to Military 
Officers."—^ 
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LEIGH HUNT. 

The sympathy which has been eipK«ssed in this author’s mis- 
fbrtutif>8 by this community, is honorable to both parties. Like 
mercy it hath a two fold quality : it blessetb both the giver and 
the receiver. At the%ame time it assures us, that whatever may 
serve to throw further light on his opinions, especially on an im¬ 
portant sjubject on which he has been much mii^ epresented, will be 
deemed interesting by those who have thus kindly evinced their re¬ 
spect for his genius, and stretched forth to him the hand of fellow¬ 
ship, to lift him out of the depth of distress into which he has fallen. 
Under this impression, therefore,we are about to present them with 
a preface to a little volume from his pen, which was printed, but 
never published, being intended merely for circulation among his 
most intimate acquaintance; a copy of it, however, having been 
presented to the writer of this article, he does not consider, that 
any breach of conOdence will in spirit be committed by his sub- 
knitting the preface to the Indian reader, since that is written by 
a particular friend of Leigh Hunt’s, a gentleman of considerable 
talent, who had urged the printing of the “Meditations” to which 
it refers. The little work is entitled " Christianism or belief 
and unbelief reconciledand we will venture to say, that, how¬ 
ever the sincere Christian may regret the author’s rejection of the 
saving knowledge of the true faith, a perseverance in which 
may perhaps in some degree be ascribed to the bitter and unre¬ 
lenting persecution which Leigh Hunt experienced for the ho¬ 
nest avowal of his opinions, every man of candour who 
bad read the meditations of which we speak, would admit, that 
they^pathe throughout, the spirit of a genuine and fervent na- 
turafpiety and a perfect charity with all faiths and with all 
mankind. But our business at present is with the pretace alone, 
and here it is—preceded merely by the title, and a little explanato¬ 
ry note in the private journal whence it is extracted. 

“ CH^ISMANISM OR BELIEF AND UNBEI 4 IEF RECONCILED, BEING EX¬ 
ERCISES AND MEDITATIONS. 


'*H9re^emdTr%tkhnz met together, Rigkteousnese and Peuee have kiseed eaek 

^ ether.” \ 

Such are the title mid motto of a little volume of Meditations by 
Leigh Hunt composed when labouri;^ under severe illness. It was 
not pubHshed but merely printed for*circulatioii among his friends and 
as he does me the hqnour to rank me as one of them, a, copy wag, pre¬ 
sented to me With the' somewhat singular condition that 1 should 
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gage to copy all the meditations within a year/ a condition imposed 
on every one to wiiom a copy was sent and to which 1 readily assented. 
The Editor’s preface was not included in the condition but it was so 
interesting that 1 could not omit it.-l* 

EDITOR’S PREFACE. 

The Reader will permit a short explanation of the circumstances under which this 
volume comes into his hands. It consists of a set of aspim^ons, or thoughts and feelings 
connected with the best hopes of man both regarding thiswnrld and the next, written by 
Mr. Leigh Hunt while in Italy and at a very trying period of his life. The manuscript hav¬ 
ing been communicated to the present writer by the kindness of the author (of whose 
friendship ns a source of protit and delight he wishes this was tlic fitting time to speak) it 
apiieared to him so very eloquent an exposition of a pure morality, so full of enthnsiasm 
and a deep perception of the beautiful and good, as to be well calculated with those who 
have no settled religious opinions to make them at least, wish to have some : and indeed 
to raise and give a new zest to religions feeling with all who have not been sufficiently 
used to cultivate it. 

But with these latter considerations the Editw has nothing to do. His object in under¬ 
taking the present duty is of a nature more personal and private. An opportunity seemed 
to present itself, on printing the manuscript for private circulation among men of letters^ 
of sliewing the real state of IMr. Leigh Hunt’s opinions upon a point on which he has been 
greatly misconceived and of doing so without the chance of ofiending any. 'The Editor 
felt that if this could be effected, certain erroneous feelings might pass away from the 
minds of those whose good opinion is worth having, and even that advantages might re¬ 
sult to the general world of letters beyond what he immediately contemplates. 

With this object he applied to Mr. Leigh Hunt for permission to print the “ Ciuristia- 
nbin” for private circulation To this a ready and kind assent was given, in a let¬ 
ter which is subjoined as an iutroduction to the Meditations. 

The reader has thns before him the curcumstances under which the volume claims bis 
attention. It does not come to encroach on his right of private judgement but on tlie con¬ 
trary to enable him to exercise it in the best manner and from real premises. Tj^ie work 
abounds with reverence for things the most revered by others, and only aims af'’a more 
comprehensive notion of what the best of ns desirecherishing every considerate, exalt¬ 
ing and endearing sense of duty,— ? 

* Overpowering strength 
By weakness, uui hostility by love.* 

* The following is a copy of the characteristic note which accompanied this little work 
and the novel entitled Sir Ralph Esher:— 

1 send a copv of the Esher and another book for your acceptance, that is to say, pro¬ 
vided withregara to die latter, you agree to^certein terms which I have the impudence 
to propose to all to whom 1 give it: viz. to womise me to copy out all of it (with the ex¬ 
ception of the Preface and introduction) in tne course of d^ear, and wlieu you can afford it, 
to give it the baodscnmst and heavier binding in your power, i have reasons for this 
which f will tell yon when we meet, till when as in every other instance yon nuist think 
the beat and reasooablest yon can, of yomi 

Obliged fViend, 

, Lwoh Hont.” 

■f The cimy of fhe work was rafortiiaately lost or mislaid ers the coaditioa could be 
fiddUed. 
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and preBeDtinjr religion in a spirit wliicb can surely give no offence to any well consti¬ 
tuted mind, seeing that it manifests so much love to all. 

. In conclusion the Editor can only express the hope, that this work may produce the 
beneficial effect which he has had in view. We trust that tlie motives which have ac¬ 
tuated him in giving it a circulation so limited and ^nfining it to the world of letters 
alone have been satisfactorily explained. Whetlier it may hereafter meet with a wider 
circulation, it is not his business to enquire. He may be allowed however to sa^, that 
should it do so, he lielieves ill be prodiirtive of one great good which does not seem 
hitherto to have presented itself to the ipinds of religions thinkers, namely that it will 
prove the possibility of bringing about a connection between the natural and supernatural 
in religion, and this too with assistance instead of injury to the best claims of both. Certain¬ 
ly the whole .spirit oT the book may be pronounced not unworthy of its claim to admire 
Him whose precepts and conduct are the noblest code and the purest example of moral 
excellence ; who is well distinguished in its pages as the practical pcrfectcr of all phi¬ 
losophic doctrine and whom fine old Decker has characterized with a bold and pious en¬ 
thusiasm, as 

* The best of men 
That e'er wore eurth about him— 

A soft meek, patient, bumble, tranquil spirit. 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed.’* 

As we are on the subject of l^eiffh Hunt and his opinions, it 
may not be deemed out of place to offer a rapid sketch of 
Ibis career as a public writer, and his claims to that support, 
which men of the most opposite opinions in the world of litera^ 
ture athothe, are uniting to extend to him. 

Leigh Hunt first started as a public writer in the News, a jour¬ 
nal established by bis brother. Gifted witJi considerable genius, 
and anaturally fine taste, an intuitive perception of the beautiful 
and true ill nature and art, his inclination, and the situatioifin 
which he was placed, led him at first to develop his talents in cri¬ 
ticisms on the drama and the fine arts. 

The drama first attracted his attention, and he may be truly 
said to have introduced, or to have revived at least, genuine 
dramatic criticism, for there was notliing deserving the name of 
it, when he started as a theatrical reviewer. The system which 
thep prevailed has been thus happily and ju,stly described by 
himseifrin a work, which is consiilered by some of his friend as 
one of the great u^stakes of his life; 

^ Puffing and plenty of tickets were the system of the day. It was an interchange of 
amenities over the dinner table ; a flattery of power on the one side, and puns tfii 
the other ; and what tlie public took for a criticism on a play, was a draft upon the box 
office or reminiscences of last Thursday's sahjion and lobster sauce.** 

Suffice it to say, that Leigh Hunt effected nearly as much for 
the drama as Gifford had previously accomplished for literature 
by his Baviad and Maeviad ; and u there was as much severity 
^s truth in his strictures, the candour with which he has since 
acknowledged the fact, at once reflects honour on his character, 
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and atones for the error. He was certiiin1yH|;ht aboiit Mastei* 
Betty (as all the world has since confessed) tho’ opposed at the 
time to a host of prejudice in his favour, and there are some who 
still think that he was not far out in his attacks on the “ Majes¬ 
tic dryness and deliberate 9othing:s of Kemble,” who he said was 
no more to be compared to his sister “ than stone is to flesh and 
blood.” 

In the Examiner in 1808 Lei^h Hunt^made his debut as a 
political writer. His mind is constituted to be much excited by 
politics, for a deeper sympathy in the happiness of mankind is 
felt by no man living—no public writer can with more sincerity 
nor with a mure confiding appeal to his writings and suflerings 
exclaim: 

-Nihil biimanuHi a me aliennm piito 

He was not merely a reformer, but a bold reformer in times 
when even the moderation of the moderate Whigs, was almost 
deemed traitorous, and when the penalty of any more searching 
liberality was prosecution or persecution, fine and imprisonment, 
to which was added the ruin inflicted (on th().se who like Leigh 
Hunt had neither rank nor fortune to shield them from the shafts 
of malice,) by infamous attacks on private character. Leigh 
Hunt was imprisoned for a libel on the late King then Prince 
Regent, who had been in hi.s younger days l^mself a 
pseudo liberal. The libel contained nothing, that would not 
now be deemed mild and innocent, certainly nothing that was 
not far too true, for the same character has since with ju5ttice 
and well merited severity been described as the modern VitelHus. 
TlTe description of that imprisonment is one of the most interest¬ 
ing and beautiful passages in Leigh Hunt’s recollections 
of his life. It shews how a gifted mind supported by a 
consciousness of right, can triumph over the ills, that flesh 
is heir tf>, and dispel even the gloom of imprisonment 
with the sunshine of its. intellectual grace and power ; and 
how an elegant taste can convert a prison into a bower. 

Stone wails do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage, 

IVlinds innocent and qniet take * 

That tor a hermitage. 

tt was in this imprisonment, that Leigh Hunt made the ao 
acquaintance of Moore and Byron, an acquaintance so full of 
promise to him and which might have been a source of so much 
delight and benefit to all, but which like so many acquaintances 
in the world, proved the greatest misfortune of his life, to the 
very one of the parties who might well havefioped from it the 
greatest honour and advantage. He was sought by the two poets. 
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because he then enjoyed a high reputation not merely as a politi¬ 
cal journalist, but as a critic on literature and the fine arts, whilo 
they perhaps felt at the time, a sympathy in the fate of one who 
bad so ably stood forth as the champion of principles that they 
by a mistake by no means uncomm<in, mistook for their own. 
lieigh Hunt however, while maintaining his literary fame in the 
Examiner, never deserted the cause of popular rights. Through 
evil report and through good, he was the zealous, able and indefa¬ 
tigable advocate of reform. Persecution, imprisonment, sick¬ 
ness and pecuniary distress, failed to diminish his exertions 
until at length be bad no means to go on, and some differences 
of opinion witli his brother John in 1822, led to his resigning his 
connection with,the Examiner which has never been renewed. 

Hisvoya^ to Italy, the history of the Liberal, and his 
return, are all matters of notoriety: he has since been constantly 
engaged in writing for different publications, among others the 
New Monthly Magazine, He established the Indicator and 
the Companion and lastly the Tatler, but has been unsuccess¬ 
ful in all these publications, not from any want of talent or ex¬ 
ertion, but chiefly from want of capital and of managemen(,for it 
is at length admitted beyond all dispute, that he is without any ex¬ 
ception, the most delightful essay writer and original critic on the 
drama and the fine arts now living. Another secret of his 
failures iH, that he could not as Moore advised him and as 
that Bard of the circles actually did himself, keep his religious 
opinions in abeyance.'^ With him the love of truth is a princi¬ 
ple of action to which he has ever given such 

«) 

Sovereijrn sway and masterdom 

Stefs' 

oveJr his mind, that he^ould not we verily believe, if he would, 
resist ks impulse. Falsehood would be as difficult as it would 
be disgraceful to him; and be never thinks of it. , 

While he was conducting the Indicator and afterwards the 
Companion, composed of literary essays and criticisms, he was 
noh^vholly neglectful we believe of politics, but occasionally 
wroteTor popular journals: but in'the Tatler although the 
Stamp laws prohibited his professedly dealing in political dis¬ 
cussion, he continually contrive<L to introduce it in reviews of 
the Quarterly and other periodUcals, and of Books and Panf- 
phlets which were incessantly issuing from the London Press on 

* Mom hi onetl' his lettm to Leigh Hant, remts that he does not keep his re1i> 
gions opbtons in the back ground, for he adds^at the " Maimia" is so nni verssi, Uiat he 
who hopes to core it, » as mad as the patient r We quote from niemorjr, but we are po«> 
tire that we use nearly the very words employed by the poet. And this is the pious 
M{|. Moore, who is so sbolxed at his bunented ftiesd Lord Byrm’s scepticiant 1 Oat o& 
snich detestaUe hypocrisy! 
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the question of Reform daring the period of the aviation of 
that great measure. His connection with the Tatler ceased 
in the winter of 1831-2, and he was afterwards editor 
of a political weekly journal, the Plain Dealer, which the 
proprietors had not capital to carry on. In short, he has been 
throujghout his career as a writer, the able, stedfast and en* 
thusiastic advocate of those political principles, the signal tri* 
umph of which he has lived through persecution, sickness and 
pecuniary distress to witness, and now in the decline of his life he 
is still struggling against accumulated difficulties to maintain 
a home—a shelter, and to provide a mere subsistence for his large 
family ; while many who have squared their notions by the con¬ 
venient rule of expediency, and been either tacit reformers or 
anti-reformers, or demi-reformers, having escaped (dl the ills at¬ 
tendant iq>on the display of moral courage in evil days. 

Now share the triumph, and partake the gale 

of popular applause, while he who has done more than any liv¬ 
ing writer to insure that triumph, the veteran Reformer, is con¬ 
signed to neglect and despair. The war of reform is over—the 
great victory is atchieved, and now the political popinjays who 
“ but for these vile guns'' of power and persecution, would have 
mingled in the strife, come and snatch the laurels which should 
grace the brows of those who really won the good fight, while 

Each coward son of peace flies far 

From the iieglerled son o( war. 

Some few there are however, who pay more than Up homage to 
L^ighHunt for the services he has rendered to the cause of Re¬ 
form ; and we believe that the day is neai;|y arrived when some¬ 
thing like justice will be done to his fam^ and to Hazlitt’s also. 
Already indeed,the greatest living writers have certified their high 
estimation.of the merits of the first as a man of genius and a 
man of worth; and it was gratifying to find among the names sub- 
cribed to the testimony, those of Southey, Coleridge and Words¬ 
worth who have been, the first especially, among his most bjj;ter 
opponents; in fact the nfiqies of every living writer of'inote, 
save those of Sir Walter Scott who was outpf England and of 
Professor'Wilson. The most distinguished men of our little 
world of literature in the Ea^lf have not merely echoed this 
sympathy in behalf of a man of letters in distress, but, havei 
given a more substantial token nof its earnestness in subscribing 
for his work. We repeat that the act reflects honour on them, 
and that spite of hisf errors an4 mistakes, there is no man living 
more deserving of the kindred sympatliy of every friend of 
literature, of every friend of freedom, and ^>f every friend of 
truth, than Leigh HUNT. ' 
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The land ne'er smiled beneath a lovelier day, ' 

So rich is every light, so soft ea&h shadow ! 

Home brightly beautiful this sun- lit meadow! 

How merrily the small rills o’er it stray. 

While on their fairy banks glad children play! 

With son^ of birds the perfumed groves are ringing— 
^Neath cottage eaves the village maids are singing 
And blend their artless songs with laughter gay,— 

A herdsman old in yonder shade reposes; 

And kin€^ knee-deep in pasture, feed at pleasure!— ^ 

Oh |||weeter far than Persia's fields of roses 
Thift simple scene, that memory long shall treasure. 

Elysian landscape! Ere life's vision closes, 

May this worn heart here taste luxurious leisure ! 

D. L. R. 


TO MY FIRST GREY HAIR. 


Ha! silent monitor of years gone by; 

Thy early presence, brings full many a thought 
Of boyhood’s days, when o'er the summer’s sky, 

.No clouds save those with passing showers fraught, 
'^tR>scur<^ the dancing sun-beam; now must I, 

By lapse of years, and sad experience taught. 

Hail uiy mysteri^jyia warning with a sigh. 

That manliood’s approach, that wintry storms are nigh. 


Eickness and sorrow, li^e the hand of time. 

Will blanch the raven locks and quench the fire ' 
Of youihfid eyes, and in this hated clime, 

Botb^iave 1 tasted, but should I enquire, 

A.,, y ijTiat others suffer'd, mine inde adLii^c Hnie 

nought: whence then, this pil|H||ls desire? 

To seek for thy dread visit other bailse, ^ 

Than that adduced by years,^pplied by nature’s laws. 


4ri ’"wn 

As the Wbid mariner, when skies o'ercasi. 

Portend destruotiofii to his fragile bark, 

Prepares in haste to meet the coming blast: 

E'en so must 1, l^his single waijiing mark,’^?^ 

And brace my nerves before the time be past. 

To ride iii safety o’er the billows dark. 

Of li!!i*s dread voyage;'for each-rolling year 

Must add to all our griefs, and multiply our fear. V. Z. 
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THE KUDDUM RUSSOOL. 

Near Sultun fChoosroo’| garden at Allahabad stands a large 
mosque of brick masonry said to have been erected some centu- 
^♦^■ies ago. This sacred edifice is reputed to contain the impres¬ 
sion of Mahomet’s foot on a piece of stone confidently asserted 
to have been brought from Mecca. The shr^ is visited once a 
year by the whole iiiahoincdan pophlaiion ofmis city^ on the oc¬ 
casion of an annual festival held there, and, at other.,,periods, 
by small parties, particularly about the time of the Hfew moon, 
i’or the purposes of devotion, or by individuals, for presenting 
thjeir offerings in performance of their vows, ^l^^riirine is^^eld 
in great (jieteern |nd veneration by the superstiti^^^oorisb^po- 
piilace, and is {|^ced in charge of a Faqueer, who boasts his des¬ 
cent, in a direct line, from the first attendants of the Muddum 
Russool. furiosity made me inquire of my moonshee into the 
history of this relic of superstition, but he told me that it was 
not easy to gratify me on this point as no authentic account of the 
shrine was extant, except what was to be found in tradition re¬ 
lative to the removal of the iiripression of the prophet’s fo^t from 
its original position ; but in the truth of which no dependance 
could be placed, as traditionary narratives are so liable to be 
corrupted by interpolations; ‘ but, sir,’ continued he, if you are 
desirous of learning something of the life and character of one 
of the Faqueers, who, in days of yore, served at the sl|p*ine I 
bguld, perhaps, satisfy your curiosity on that heacip I ^plied in. 
the affirmative, and the next day my mot^shee produced a small 
Persian manuscript, which, he assured J^^^vas a most scarce 
work, and contained a correct and fai^^l account of the Fa- 
queer he alluded to, as it was composed by the Faqueer himself, 
with the ^ception of the couclusioll^’ which was writteiH by one 
of his favorite disciples. •! perused the manuscript neith tlie ut¬ 
mosteagerness, and, having found it exceeding ia|presting, I 
have taken the troub lf^fe translatiug it for the perasalj^' the 
English reader. It md ^^ MNifficieiit to state that the is 

written in the first peraWif as the author is the reciter of his 
own acts. ^ ■ 

THE HISTORY OP MAHUMMUD SHAW PA^tfEERj^^ 

'I was scarcely twenty yeaifti of age, *when my father,"’ wbo 
ministered at the s%‘iiie of Kuddum Russool, installed^e as his 
present assistant aRl/uture successor, into the holy It 

must, however, be confessed that my disposition aha indlination 
little fitted me for so sacred a calling ; but this myjathei* deem*' 
ed of no consequence, as, in his ofiinion, it was ine saoredness 
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<of the office,. which^I was one day destined to fill, that would in<« 
vest rile with sanctity, and not the cliaracter an,d conduct of ^ the 
individual, w|iich could alo^e render hinoi revetted, eateemed, 
and honored as truly pious? But how much myfather^red in 
this opinion, experience of the scaip|jlalous liv# of ^those, who 
take upcpi liiemselves the profession of ^ 
tha^^ht o1r%effiection, must convince every ,,onl^Iiow 
is tu^calling, of a faqueer, how exalted his chOTactejr; when tho 
fiarmeris assumed|!from sincfrity, and the latter regulated by 
pij^ty; d>uliliow vile and degrading does that profession become 
and hoi^bw does that character sink, wlien the first is made 
Bubservim to purposes of wordly interest, and the last prosti- 
tutef(hto the ^s^ment of an equally despicablrif’tlfbject^ public 
notiiriety.^Mbom consideration of the artifices by which tliat 
notoriety iw^^ined. This was precisely the cao^ witll^^^; nay> 
jt was.worse. I had become a faqueer, and hew initiated irito 
the ‘ mysteries of his profession, not because I thought tlielatter 
more honorable than any other vocation, or entertaislitd a higher 
respect for the reputation of the former, than for th|^t pf any other 
mpn; but because my father left me no choice, and I csred not,there- 
fore,to disappoint his hopes and expectations of encrpising the farrie 
of IdssKicestors; because I was perfectly passive to hts will, and felt 
tritally indifferent as to what occupation I followed and, there¬ 
fore, yielded, without hesitation and without reluctance, to the 
old man’s whim, who foolishly imagined that my assumption of a 
profession, which he considered so illustrious, and which had 
desceffilpd to^m from his progenitors, was all that was necessa- 
i'y'not only tPgive, in time, a serious' turn to my character; 
;l)ut also to redoundio^^e credit of his name and family. Mis* 
^ken old man! me not; he knew not the disposition 

of my mind: he knWfiot that 1 was a dissembler and a profii- 
gabe. Young and inexperie^d as I was believed to nje, I was a 
cilbfirmed ;hypocrite and debauchee by nature* 1 easily persuad¬ 
ed my father th^l really cherished ah ardent desire to enter in- 
ia tl||kolylfuncnons, and entertained jfae highest respect arid 
revero^e for the bffice. 1 found cony^cing him 

of the singleness and sincerity of mf|ppxes in eipl^||^g the 
profession; for my *fatlier’s simj^ciiy of character kha^enness 
of dispositif^kvtotally disqualimH him from scannirig men *9 
actions ami^Betrating their real motives; so that in labouring 
to sai^l'y him of the hottosty of iqy purpose he was incapable of 
discovering the.J^^ohite de^it I was practising on his unsuspU 
oious cr^ittlfty,^^^ eould not peroeive how^4k>roughly 1 despis* 
ed his prrifessioit; iuid id what sovereign contempt 1 held the 
mbaraoter of a fimueer, qr if 1 did not wholly despise his calling, 
pt bast, I dmed it^ in no ^agroe, more praiseworthy than any 
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than even that of a cobbler^ who honestly labonrs in Kit yo« 
cation an4 is useful ta society in supplying one of its irtost indis¬ 
pensable apd^^btial wants, or th^ even tiiat of a Hoordafurask 
or undet^aker^ "who performs a d^essary though profitable of¬ 
fice to d^i^aseG^utnanityi^, 

^ ' dlL 

® Wfy fath^ipid not long survive my installatij[>n. - He wassjid- 
'p^nly seizeawi|^ a violent malady, and, in spite'of the skill 'and 
experience^of ins physician, soon laid low in the grave. 1 follow¬ 
ed his biei^ as a matter of coarse, ^surrounded by l^vS weeping 
friends, and, whaps, shed a ^ew natural tears at my sai^be- 
reavement; bu^iey were not wrung from me by sorrbw for the 
loss I had su|||)ipned; they were probably forc|d by the n^omen- 
tary impi^lse of human weakness. 1 had beeh^ l^rived the 
tender 'bares of a mother when 1 had scarcely a^^ed my fifth 

f ear,^and cons^uently retained little or no recollection of her. 

was ^ow cast upon the wide world; but not like a friendless 
and destitute wretch, who knows not where to lay his head, or 
where to seek shelter and protection from the pitiless storm of 
adversity, ^ywas more fortunate, for I was surrounded with 
splendour and dignity which unsought and uudesired shone around 
me. I was a^servaiit of the most high God; an attendant on the 
Ruddum Russool; revered and adored by the deluded multitude, as 
a person of uncommon piety and sanctity of character, anil regarded 
by. the simple and thoughtless, as one raised by the favor of hea¬ 
ven above the ordinary level of humanity. How enviable was 
my situation ; how exalted my station ! The great and the small, 
the rich and the poor, the prince and the peasan^^ equally con¬ 
tended for my notice. Kings and j^ntates, before whom 
myriads tremble and prostrate tiiemsel||^;cast their diadems at 
my feet, as more worthy to grace them man to adorn their own 
brows, and meekly bowed their n|||ks before me ; the old and 
the youn*!' equally bent their hemls to crave a blessing from 
me ; and even beauty, proud, haughty beauty, bumbled herself in 
the dust as a suppliant for my smile and bened^tion|^ 
Mahummud Shaw at t]|||i||rimencemeut of his career ; bulfrom 
this of exaltati^P^i dignity, he fell, like the arcH-apost- 

ate froim l^li^sphere of g!^, into the lowest depth of shame and 
^ignominy. f 

I was now little more than twenty years of ag^tldlin stature, 
robust and muscular in frame, and,, let me not be accused of va¬ 
nity when I say, singularly prepossessing in appearance.. - These 
were no trifiing ac^ntages in my favor, aimd ^turnea* thpm to 
the best account. * > .'k 

For nearly lifted years nothing of very fUaterittl consequence 
necorred worth meatiolb, except thdt f grew* bdfder and bold- 
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et in vice and stronger and stronger iii iniquit 5 ^ Many were tb« 
young and beautiiul creatures, whom I immolated on tlie altar ot' 
lust, whose utter, ii'retrievab}e ruin I secretly eflected by the 
success of my wiles; whom,%1ieu the burning phrenzy of hot 
desire had cooled by fruition, 1 flung <V»m me without one feeling 
of regret, as the gorged vulture cast^the rejected morsel 
rion from ill l^ickiened maw, and for whose fate 1 if^r fe^ 
touch of remorse. Ky ' 


If was one Thursday evening about dusk, and after the usual 
frequenterif of the durgah had retired, that a new visitor honor¬ 
ed the'^Kuddum Russool with rale sunsliitie of flifer presence. It 
was a female of rank, hut, as I subsequendy learut, reduced in 
circuflista^l^ tier features were concealed bya t'eil attached 
to a cloak ^M^ite cloth commonly worn hy Si/danneei^f which 
made me naihrally conclude that she belonged to that class, as 
^he t;eaily did. Her gait, as she walked into the durgahy was 
stately, her figure majestic, and her whole demeanor command¬ 
ing and calculated to inspire awe and ijespect; hut I could not 
judge of the style of her beauty from its being concealed, as al¬ 
ready observed, until, having passed the threshold and carefully 
scrutinized the interior of the mosque, to satisfy herself that it 
was clear of intruders, she flung aside all reserve, as unbecom¬ 
ing so sailired a place, and, like all purdannsheeu femalesf, dis¬ 
encumbering lierself of her wrapper, exposed a set of features 
moulded to such exquisite perfection, so divinely fair and delicate 
that, accustomed as 1 was to the sight of the handsomest women, 
I could not behold the angelic creature glittering before me with¬ 


out perfect rapture. I gazed at her with an intensity of admira¬ 
tion that concentrated .lUitlie faculties of my mind into one pow- 
orfurfeelitig of absorhi^g'^lnterest. The scene was indeed a touch- 
ing*oae. The night, which tbew on apace, was dark, and the 
shrine vi|^ illumined by a caf|^le of lamps that usually burned at 
the two extremities of the Kuddum Rpssool, except at festivals, 
when there used^to be a general illumination as the concourse of 
visiti||8 on these occasions was of c ourse very great. Close to 
the KflUftluni Russool first stood butl||nHn instant only and then 
knelt to perform hei; devotions the gip^ike being I have just 
described. How heavenly, how ^|fraphic did she look in every 
varying poatitt which the dUferent requisitions of the Xurnauz"!^ 
enjoins jas ne#Wry. Every changing attitude, which she was 
obliged to assuxpe^ esteemed only to*invest her with a new and 

* ThI S^uds are caste of Mahomedans and the Sydanneet the highest caste 

of Mahomednn ' * 

yV oa\en who Uve^mSicetdment generaUy, and, when they do venture abroad on 
anybceai^m, which very rs^y happe?i8, cover themselvas light cloak Witih a veil' 

part wluun iplls ^tce. # 
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peculiar charm ; every motion was marked with a grace that 
communicated a fresh and particular interest to the act of 
devotion, in which she was so deeply engaged that she did not 
notice the profound admiration with tpliicli I regarded her. How, 
fervent seemed the orisonsl|rhich the lovely devotee poured ont 

J her inmpst soul to the prophet; how sweet, how holy and 
&e upfi^feM-ed the aspirations which her pure spirit'breathed 
ill rich a«f<i grateful incense to heaven. How elegantly 
would she sometimes stand erect wifh her hands crossed over her 
heaving bosom, or hanging negligently at her side ; how 
gracefully at othei*s would she beiiid her neck, and half her form,. 
and then sinking on her knees perforin the sigdak.* There is no 
object in the world so interesting, no spectacle so Ipyfjy us that 
of a young and beautiful woman engaged in devo^0n>: 

Absorbed as my new visitor was in her religions exercise, she 
seemed hardly to observe me, and, indeed, 1 was myself so deeply . 
wrapt in admiration of her charms that I remained motionless and 
speechless all the time she was repeating the Numauz, and follow¬ 
ed her receding form only with my eyes, as, rising from her last 
prostration with the fire of holy zeal and sincere piety kindled in 
her radiant eyes and kissing the sacred impression, she silently 
withdrew, without, as was customary with the devotees of both 
sexes, exchanging a single word with me, or even bestfiwiug a 
casual glance on the servant of the shrine ; but it was well that 
she did not, for had she dune so, she would most probably have 
averted her face with shame, shrunk back abasiied, or recoiled 


with horror, as from the glance of a basilisk, had she discovered 
in*my looks, as she inevitably must have done, tlie burning fury 
of passion. 

Who and wliat my new visitor was f-knew not at the time, 
for I had never before seen nor eve^ieard of her ; but,| deter¬ 
mined not to remain in ignorance oiraer name and fairill^. The 
next day I made the necessary inquiry, and learnt with joy that 
she was called Lak, and was the daughter, the Anly child, of a 
broken down emir, who..j^innir been ruined in fortune, hall re¬ 
cently quitted ^hahjehanl^|p,'|' and came to reside at Allahabad. 
Like me^ Lalahad been bereft of her mother at a tender age, and 
the care of her education had, in consequence, devolved entirely 
oil her father, who doted on her to excess. Lali^ as 1 was in¬ 
formed, bore so strong a resemblance to ligr mother, that the de¬ 
ceased phrent seemed to live again in 

* j is the prostration of the head on the ground , in a ntting: poe- 

tai»,aM accoinranied by an inclination of the body. ^ Vlp* 

T Shaluehanimd is the imperial copwwncn of l)eUiar,and deHires that name fijwn the 
Emperor Sha^ehao, who founded it, or rather remojiflajlthe seat of Ooverameut 
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there was any difference obserrable between them, it was in the 
fairer shade of Laia’s complexion, and the more harmonious 
style of her features. Cold and dead must be the heart of 
that man, who could view such enchanting beauties without feel-^ 
ing, his bosom warmed by the inlensest emotions of passi¬ 
on. 1 san^ and admired Lala; but mine was not the ardopr p| 
simple admiration, which spontaneously springs up ih the breii^ 
at the sight of a more than ordinarily interesting object ; it wa¥ 
the offspring of unhallowed desire. I gazed at the lovely flower, 
as it bloomed and blushed before me in all its native innocence, 
purit^> freshness, and beauty, only for the mischievous purpose of 
plucking it from its stock, indifl'erent whether it flourished or 
withered Isigiied to transplant this fair blossom 

into my bbspm, to inhale its fragrance, and taste its sweetness, 
regardless of the one which I already possessed, and winch was 
almost as lovely to look upon ; but which was daily decaying 
under the ungenial blush, which breathed pestilence and infec¬ 
tion over it, and which made it lawful for me to sigh after ano¬ 
ther. I Was, in short married, and married to one, w ho in spite of 
toy indifl'erence and coldness towards her, continued to love me to 
distraction, and whu,for her unwavering attachment and afl'ection 
for an unworthy object, deserved a kinder and happier fate; who, 
notwithitaiiding iny constant aberrations from the path of duty, 
never once upbraided me with a word of reproach for my baseness 
towards her. For yeaV.s Goolzaree had been the companion of my 
bosom, and that bosom, hard and callous as it was now. become, 
had at one period beat with true fervour for her, though it had 
now ceased to respond to those soft feelings, which her guileless 
breast still cherished me. Though nearly as handsome now, 
Q,s v\^eu l^lirst pressedhir to my heart,yet her charms had lost their 
j||6velty,|a iny eyes. Poor thing! she was aware of the new magnet, 
which «pew my soul away Horn her, yet would she nijt reproach 
me t^yea with her eyes, she would not pain me even by a sigh ; 
but was silent and subinissive under tliis fresh and cruel indignity. 
>Wl|at# viper a man can sometimes beoome, ready to sting the 
yery^lTosom, which warm.s and nouria^||^ it. What a vile wretch, 
what a Qold-hearte^ villain was I, to%pay such exCellfeuce, such 
devotedness with such unparalleled treachery. 

No soo^^liad Lala retired, than, urged by the extravagant 
feeling oC the moment^nd the wildness of my passion, I mecha* 
nically went and stood on the vefy same place,yet warif with her 
tou^li, which occupied, as if contact with it would bring 

me in close emWee with Lala. d knelt and prostrated myself 
pn;tlie ground, as jf that act of phrenzy were capable of realize 
irig hw wild wishes. I glued my lips to the spot, yet moist 
with her kiss, which heirdwu had pressed. In a few minutes,^ 
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the madness of passion, the imbecility of folly passed away, and 
the soberness of returning reason represented, in its true coloulra 
the extreme silliness of my conduct. From this hour, however, 
my days and nights were given to thoughts of Lala, and spent 
in devising schemes for th8 accomplishment of her destruction; 
lyit .sjQmehowor another all my plans miscarried and^ill my at* 
llPEpts to effect my purpose failed. Whether Lala hud actually, 
though unperceived -by me, noticed my extravagant admira¬ 
tion of her, and had, therefore, kept herself away, or whether 
my not seeing her again was to be attributed to accident is what 
I cannot tell; this only is certain that for weeks she did not 
make her appearance abroad, and when at last, she did revisit 
the shrine, how much she was altered ; not fur the W(iii|e, for na 
earthly calamity could in my opinion, have any power over her 
charms. The first glance satisfied me, that she had been 
long and seriously ill ; and this event at once explained tha 
mystery of her recent seclusion, and selfish as 1 was become by 
profligacy and vice, I pitied her from my soul. 

Lala revisited the Kuddum Russool again, to offer her thanks to 
theProphet lor her recovery. Her form,naturally slender,was much 
wasted; her countenance was wan, and her voice tremulous from 
weakness, still there was something in her appearance that render¬ 
ed her, ifpossible, more touchingly sweet and interesting than even 
in health. She had brought an oflering w ith her, which she placed 
on the edge of the impression, and having entreated my good 
offices to read the necessary ceremony over it, was, at its con¬ 
clusion, about to retire, when, suddenly recollecting herself, she 
pabsed and addressed me; ‘ Your pardonShawsahib; i had almost 
forgotten your share of the Sirnee^ AUq|v me to entreat yotiT 
acceptance of a little,’ and, taking a portion in her haj|d, ofler- 
ed it to me. I stretched out mine to receive the grat^l priil- 
sent, without, having the command of my tongue t^litter a 
word of thanks. As she lythdrew, 1 instinctively folIowed^'*her 
to the terrace in front of the mosque, and strained my eyes after 
her retreating form till she was completely out of sight. ^ 

It will not be necessai^^ recount the various schemes and 
stratagems which 1 secretly employed to Entice Lala to jier 
ruin. Openly I dared not proceed to work, for independaiitly 
of loss of character, I dreaded the resentment of the old 
Emir, who, ff bis suspicion were once awakened, would not, I 
knew, scrbple to make me feel the bitter eflects of bis ven* 
geance, and it was, in all probability, owing to extreme can-, 
tiott which 1 was forced to use,•with a view to secrecy, that all 
my projects miscarried. My seeming holiness and blamelessr 
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ness of life and conduct, winch, I was by no means prepai^d tor 
risk, made me naturally shrink from the adoption oi any^open 
plan, as easily liable to detection, and IVauji^ht with lerious con-; 
sequences. In; the opinion of the ileluded multitude, who con¬ 
tent themselves withfregarding; njerel|jf the outside of the cha*i 
racters of^.the professors of religion without Iroublingj^^ their 
heads to scrutinize their real preteiisioiis to superior shiictity, r 
had hitherto stood high, and Itow could J.bear to descend from 
that elevation, how consent to compromize that' dignity to 
which fortune liad raised me; how could I submit to the 
scoffs and jeers of the envious; liow endure the scorn and 
nmckery of the infidel, or. the sneers and taunts of the mean 
and contmnptible. The very idea of being reduced to such a 
degrading level witli those, whom, in the haughtiness of my 
pride, 1 had spurned, like the worm, fit to be crushed under the 
loot, wrung my soul with agony. 

, It was in a state of illluimour that I quitted my humble Toof 
at a somewhat a<ivanca(l hour of the night, and, for a long while 
Pandered from street to street, unknowing and undetermined 
what course to pursue. 


Unconsciously I proceeded in the direction of Lala’s residence, 
and when I had approached within a short distance of it, 1 dis- 
tiridily heard sounds of mirth and gladness within. My curiosi¬ 
ty being excited by ibis circumstance, I entered a dilapidated 
bifffding adjoining that side of the old Emir’s house wj^iich bis 
daughter occupied, and taking my .station at g window" in the 
,upper fetdiy ttiat directly overlooked Lala’s apartments, I p§r- 
^mved by the light of the rising Mdon, as she peered over the low 
wall,^ group of females assembled in the area, and seated, on a 
qi^rpfet'^ich was spread on the ground. There was'one in the 
' *centfeii||vho attracted niy attention by the singularity of her ap- 
, pea^Di^, and who, on a cursory examination, 1 fouifd acted the 
ifjmi SheiAhiSuddo* and was fenfeertaining her companions 
fing their fortunes. They were all young and handsome^ 
EffSlmbd to feel a peculiar interest in the diversion* J did 
Lala among them, aiulcould not conjecture the reason 
of hp- ausence. , The representor of Sheilkh Suddi^^^lB^d her pp- 
veShg ilirbwh olf, arid thereby exposed her fair n^k and^ arnifi^ 
to my view j her long glossy tresses floated in undulating ^(trea^n 
overfei^ ^aoifl jsind eaitii-elj^ cohjpeale^ her fefitui^s^ wlme‘fer 
body wai ’ bedV* forward, *8|nd !her hands rested em^j^ 

The mw^,’ wh^li 144 4eh^hd for % while, now struck 

when sw., who jier^bftkted SHeiM Suddt>i cdttimeflced'waving' 

bar i>ody ihgentliaitacj|;ipBi#3)a;ckwatds aud fortrisiri^iig^dnalf^^ 

i!’ ' 4 . 
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hibreasin^ itt quickness^ until, at length, she swang her head in 
a circle in rapid succession xi^hile her hair swept round with 
eqeal celerity. *^6 exercise was continued for a considerable 
space, when one ofihe young women, flinging a handful of flow-^ 
ers into her lap, addressed her in these words: 

Tell, tell me true, what moat I love 
% On earth below, in heaven above. 

To this the followkig appropriate response was made: 

There’s nouj^ht on earth so near thy heart, 

As young Kurreem, so spruce and snmrt 

In like manner the rest of the women one after another Gon<» 
suited Sheikh Suddoj and each had the secret of her heart re« 
vealed to her. Where can Lala be at this momeiit|. thought 
1; why is site not here to share in the recreation. Per¬ 
haps she had joined her companions in the early part of the 
amusement but had retired from fatigue occasioned by her 
weak state of health. As these reflections passed in ^my mind, 
the falling of a quantity of rubbish behind mo made me look 
back, and when I again turned to the group, the repre<^ 
senter of Sheikh Suddo flung back her luxuriant hair,, 
and discovered to my astonished gaze, the lovely features of 
Lala, who, it appeared, had all this while personated 
Sheikh Suddo, and performed her part to admiration. The 
moon bad now ascended sufficiently high, and its bright rays 
falling on Lala’s animated countenance lent an irresistible po^p** 
er to her,;bharms, so that 1 gazcd at her in speechless wonder 
and admiration. It is true that her late indisposition Jiad some¬ 
what paled her complexion and dulled the natural brilliancy of 
her eyes; but still her beauty lost none of its fascination, t 

‘ Lala,* said one of her companions, * it is now yountuni to 
have your fortune told, even as you have so successfully predict¬ 
ed ours.* • ■'! 

* How can that be,* replied Lala, ' since I personate Sj^kk 
Suddo, and am not, therefore, permitted to reveal the, se^l^ta 
of my own bosom.* # « 

' The objection is easily obviated.* rejoined (he first speaker;, 
'tliere is old Nina; let her be sent for to supply your place, and 
telj your fate,* 

Old Nina was accordingly summoned, aqd desired by her mis¬ 
tress to tq}^ her place, and pla;^ her part. The old woman 
obeyed moist ribluctantly, as she had been roused from & Aoond- 
■leep. But she knew that grumbling would be of no avail, and, 
therefore, prepared to perform ^he par|; asaigped her with the' 
^st grace she could assume. As soon af the music commenced, 
Niiia ttutying her coarse grsy hair heg^n moving her eripplecl 
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frai^e backwards and forwards, increasing in ^nickWss ts s1i6 
ielt inspired by the holy influence and, fixing her hands ort the 
ground for support, swung her head and hair in a rotary direction 
with as much rapidity as her age and'infirmities would allow. 

Dark and ominoll were the responses she returned to the 
questions just put to her byLaia, who appeared so little afi'ecte^ 
by their, threatening import that she ridiculed the Tears of her 
playmates, who were not a little alarmed on her account. Who 
inde,ed, could have imagined then, that these dire, prognostica- 
tioiiili were at all connected with the fatal catastrophe which 
seeded decreed to overtake the unhappy girl; ai|d I, who 
was, in fact, so intimately associated with these awful denunci¬ 
ations hswd not, at that period, the slightest presentiment of 
their trutL 


No sooner had old Nina concluded her responses, than casting 
back her disordered hair, she started up with a sudden spring, 
and, in the midst of such a concentration of loveliness and beau- 
iy as surrounded her, stood like a fury, wild and frightful to be¬ 
hold. What a contrast did old Nina^s appearance present to 
that of Lala under similar circumstances ; in tlie one were 
. blended youth, liealth, and loveliness; in the other were 
exhibited old age, decrepitude and deformity. The apparition 
of Nina was sufficient to strike terror in the timid bosoms of the 
females, who hastily retreated with Lala into her apartment, 
and resigned themselves to sleep. ^ 


On jpy,,^^ay home, having to pass the durgah, I obsei^d 
one of the leaves of the dbW thrown open, and a light burning 
in tj^e interior. Surprised at this unusual circumstance, as the 
lamps, which usually burned at the shrine, never lasted beyond 
the firsl||uarter of the night, and it was now past twelve, I cau- 

4-krk 


#]|»q^e^er shrivelled shoulders, and her wrinkled attenuated 
rUting on the Kuddnin Russool, impl*ecating deep af^ 
Qgfses on the head of the destroyer of^her great-gi;;ahd 
innocence* and virtue. A cold shudder crept over ly 
Iraoih j kiie# i not why, and, recoiling with honw at'tiro 
|bla8^betndti^' denunciations of the old woman, i at len^h 

look through ^e ere vine, 
niliu^rnfinnated 'Vifretch .raise l^Aead' and 
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"d tbaaw^Cnhe had befoee uttered mf 
pu'8e|6 metiactivelyhwst, 
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iro, exclaiming in a deafening voice ; ' Hag of iniquity, fiend of 
((jiarkoess, on what mischief art thou now bent. Is this a place 
a^d this an hour to be engaged in evil machinations. The 
grave yawns to swallow thee, and the worm of corruption waita 
to feast on thy carcase, yet thou, unconscious of thy doonr, 
instead of employing thyself in preparation! for thy end, art 
l^ome here to waste the brief term thou hast made with death in 
calling down evil on others. Who is thy great grand daughter, 
what is her name, and what that of the villain whom thou ac- 
cusest of having robbed her of her peace.’ Little I dreamed that 
in denouncing another, I was in reality denouncing myself, that 
I was the villain, whom my own lips had condemned astheheart> 
less seducer of a young confiding creature, whom I had first be^ 
trayed and ruined, and then cast from me as a loathsome object 
and that I was the hellish demon, who had destroyed the happU 
ness of the trembling old woman’s sweet and innocent child, 
for scarcely was the name ‘ Kurreeraun’ pronounced by her, 
though in a feeble tone, than self-condemned, (oh, how powerful 
is the force of conscience !) I stood a convicted criminal beforp 
that very slirine, which I had accused the old hag of profaning^ 
1 now gradually released my hold, when finding herself at liber¬ 
ty, and am^ious to escape from further violence, she hobbled out 
of the durgah with all the haste she could. 


It being very late now and not wishing to return home, I un¬ 
loosed my waistband, spread it on the floor, and stretching my¬ 
self on resigned myself to the influence of sleep. But imy 
slumbers, from the agitation of mind I was in, were pec^ssarily 
disturbed, and 1 had not, think, long closed my eye-!id% 
when I beheld in my dream the venerable form of a vesy oilman 
standing on the Kuddum Riissool and looking sorrowfully at 
me. ‘ His foot occupied the sacred impression, and sqpi exactly 
fitted it thaj: it required no sagacity to discover in him great 
prophet, the vicegerent of Cod, the founder of Islamism. His coun¬ 
tenance, as already stated, flras sad aiidpen$ive,and his al¬ 
though they sparkled with unearthly fire|» were filled ^h tears. 
Fixing a reproachful look on me, * unworthy faqueer/^said be, 
* how hast thou discharged thy duty ; how bast tbo^pollated 
myiholy durgah by thy crimes ; how hast thflu reviled tby^aHb 
thy scandalous life ; and how shamefully hi^t thotk abqfo4 
the sacred nffioe entrusted to thy ^charge,, But it is not ypt 
,late>and lii^^giaen thefe foriiepetttaiijoe alid refarmatiou>f,#;oi^ 

‘ d ‘ 
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j 4 the lalter. Droppinji^ the ahttU i^ith 4 . ceavulsivd e&ud4er^';<»I 
Ugaup atreftched it out for; the boon of Ufe ; but the prophet ai»t 
hie gift had yanished« leuving me overwhelmed with giief mid 
copfusiou, agouy a»dt ferrer. The scene now changed^ and the 
^est of the uight paisad awajr in^a succession of frightful 
dreauis* and when, 4t last, I opened giy eyes, the beams of morn* 
ing had dawned brightly on the durgah, and the city again 
presented the usual scene of noise, bustle, and activity. Gather* 
ing up the cloth on which I had reposed, and shaking the duet 
from It, I wrapped it round my body, and hastened to my desert* 
ed home. , . 

The first object that met my attention on my return was GooU 
zaree. It plainly appeared that she had taken little or no rest, 
and spent the night in weeping and watching for her truant hus¬ 
band. Her eyes were red and swollen, and her cheeks bedewed 
with tears; but 1 felt neither pity for her sorrow, nor compunction 
Ipr my barbarity ; and 1 even affected not to notice her dis¬ 
tress, What a hard-hearted wretch a man sometimes becomes ! 
'y^en he once takes a dislike to a woman, how savagely he 
. wests her; spurning her whom be once professed to love and 
cherish as his own soul, as a foul and loathsome thing, even 
whilcx'^^in spite of his cruelty, she adores and caresses him. 
Judging from my present altered conduct, it will scarf»;ly< be 
. halieved that there todz^ a period, though a brief and fleeting ‘ 
gne, when I sincerely admired and passionately loved Goolzaree ; 
hut then she was in the halcyon bloom and freshness of youth, 
and she was little less attractive now, but 1 was blinded * by 
^liiyyUe passions and did not acknowledge the potency of her 
—f|id mv heart then knew no other love,, nor hanbeoome 
estranged from her by other and more powerful allurements, ,, Jit 
Wbs und^ this infatuation of mind, this madness of passion, 

. that I ivas urged, to the commission of the most criminal 
pxcessesV ■ ^ . 

!i M Fur several days I remained at home without once venturing 
^iidwoad, and when at 1^, 1 did proceed to the durg<fh one even* 
jbg, fmav somewhat surprised to find a crowd of people assem^ 

‘ ***‘1^ terrace clamouring vociferously for me. * Where is 

1 Sh|w SfiRb to^ay 7 What has become of him forso many days, 

' and wl^4s lie not present on this particular occasion ;* exclaimed 
. a nufdb^ of.voi^s just as 1 had reached the durgaK On 
: iota the cause aif this uptnuar, 1 learnt that it Was the first 

< the naw abd, iit torro^ratiott of the fi^t; was de* 

* ^'laiiH^'fo.thC'Westi and there behold the resplendent planet 
^e^iitgittflhai firiiiaMeiit^f beaewo. Something bad occurred 
|ince me morning Uo ^^itate um inqre than usual, so that it had 
ieirtifaiy ^ tjw ww ioqoji waai iudead* 
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ed HsetKat ev&nitig. A smaAdense v^ipoiirlitiiigMeaTTfytiAderw 
Death the moon, edged with a silvery strieak caught from the te- 

, fiectioii ^f her light whiefa seemed to gldw with greater and great* 
er vividness, as the underhangihg cloud approached nearer aihl 
nearer, ihitil it envelopedfher for a momhnt, when she burst forth 
again from her prison of darkness, with surpassing splendour. 

^ Without waiting to apologize for my absence, or offer an ex¬ 
planation of my inattention to the functions of my office, I enter* 
ed'the durgakj and having performed the necessary ceremonies 
enjoined for such an important occasion over heaps of offerings 
promiscuously piled before the Kuddum Russoni, dismissed the 
murmuring crowd, after rubbing the forehead of each indivi¬ 
dual with the consecrated ashes reserved as a charm against evil 
influence. The men had hardly withdrawn, when they were Siie- 
ceeded?by groups of women bearing similar offerings, andtheiie 
too I dismissed in like manner. I was now about to retire, when 
Lain made her unexpected, and to me welcome appearance. 
The sight'of this lovely being made my heart bound with tumul¬ 
tuous rapture, insomuch that my hand trembled excessively,' when 
1 attempted to rub the sacred ashes on her forehead. Wotlfed 
np to the last pitch of excitation, and regardless of all decOb- 
cy, instead of touching her polished skin, I unconsciou^y 
put one arm round her fair neck, and encircling her 4leb- 
der waist with the other, attempted to ravish a kiss from' her 
lips, whenj exasperated bejond the controul of reason, and 
burning with indignation, Lala forcibly disengaged herself 
from my grasp, and suddenly seizing me by the beard dragged 
me several times round the shrine, at the same time loading me 
with e'irery epithet of contempt, which the tongue df an in* 
furiated Woman could utter. 


y, ‘ - 

Satisfied with the chastisement, she had thus inflicted on 
me, 8he«released my beard, and then warned ml of the 
^fsonsequences of a repetition of such conduct, and iqintted 
; the durgahy leaving me QverwMmstf with shame, and con* 
fusion, and, smarting from fhe pain of'%y lacerated^ chin. 
sooner^ however, had my faii; chastiser departed^ than^y feelitagi 
Imganfo be chafed, and my blood, ^ bojl wkh fury lH the gross 
, )bsuU, offereii to the ^ourariC^ooc^ I swore to avengs .the . 
,^dignity; bof ^ did not fsU down op my kneel befarUa lump 
.c|ay, and invoko.its curse on tlte head ineulter: ihii^wcieda 
^Pi“&vplgar prejudices. ,I sprang upon the .ii|i^ 
emd i)|mi<ms|y inserting my foot into the sacred imf^ldo^itiU 
np.in mock apimal to,heaven,nndwm the 


' , ^ .N^MH^O'K^ot^'gigiuSesflie ligiit'or glo^ of 
by IbtltoditeSi, that thn fiary oCM aatuilhr naWto 
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holding my tom beard, swore by the head of my fatbor io bo 
revenged on liialla, or iH failed, to disinter his unbleached 
mouldering bones from the depths of the grave, and c|st them 
to the dogs to gnaw dt. I swore by the Caaba, by th^ tomb of 
the j^Vophet, by Jiis very beard, by the majesty of Chid; nay 
more, 1 swore by Iblis himself, and invoked his aid to help me 
to avenge the injury 1 had suffered from a girl, over whose head 
scarcely eighteen summers had yet passed. Violent as my pas- 
iuoD bad hitherto been for Lala, it was instantly cooled, and its 
warmth converted into the most deadly hatred against her. 
Opportunity alone seemed wanting to carry my resolution into ef- 
fect,and that opportunity appeared far off; but what mattered it; 
the Idow was merely sUvSpended,not averted; vengeance was mere¬ 
ly delayed, not disappointed ; the longer, therefore, the mdifted 
stroke was deferred, the heavier would it fall ; the longer%bnge^> 
ante was ppt off, the deeper would it be. Had i been gift^ with 
the aitril>utes of those Peers^ of old, whose gl^ce could 
^ns«(me the scoffer, I would that instant bav^^laid my 
victim prostrate at my feet. The consciousness of my im.* 
j^ehey > served only to exasperate me to madness, and in the 
nrstpfiroxysm of blind fury,I cursed: my weakness, and blasphem¬ 
ed toe name of the prophet for suffering a servant of ^s temple 
to be insulted and outraged within^ the very sanctuary which 
be was employed to protect from profanation, without instjpt de¬ 
struction overtaking the offender ; forgetful that 1 was myself 
the greatest criminal ; forgetful that 1 was myself the polluter of 
the sacred shrine, the disgracer of my sacred office, and 
of ray holy religion. , ^ 

.: When tlie storm of passion had somewhat subsided, Tbegan 
to reflect on the consequences of my folly. I doubted not, but 
tliat Lalai would complain to her father of tbe outrage I had com* 
ilpitted on her,aud that the superannuated dotard,transferring the 
insidt to bis own person, would call me to a severe reckoning for 
Hi I hewever, entertakmd no serious "apprehension for my life; 
atfid endeavoured to pe^pide myself that the old EmiPs anger , 
vreold. after all, but evaporate in empty threats, for, esteemed 
anA revei^ as I was by the populace ior my supposed virtue 
and ptetyl^yond afly other man, and 1 confess with shame and 
humiliatiajh beymE^ my desert, 1 felt satisffed, that my personal 
Safety womd not%e permitted to be endangered on account of 
what would mCstprobaMy be termed a nterb frolic ^ but my admt* 
rtfs were notnware how unworthy ! was of their iymphimy^ ho# 
nhdeserving of either their respect or their attaebmenf; for, like 
a petidiouiwfeteb, I had repaid tfaetr uniform kindnesses turn* 

; . V —' , ' ^ 
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tbef influence, which the sacredness of iny ofiice and the si^tic- 
ii^ of my profession had invested me with to the dishonourllhd 
mti of &eir wives and daughters. I kn§w that ray simple de< 
nial of any premeditated indignity would|ecure me froha personal 
violence and dang<er, for* it could not ^ be supposed* tlidx the 
malicious accusation of a simple girl even supported by the evi> 
dence of a couple of prejudiced witnesses,would be allowed to out* 
weigh the positive denial of a person of my character, particular¬ 
ly if that denial were accompanied by a solemn asseveration on 
my part. 

Time now flew away on the wings of swiftness, withouj; my 
seeing or hearing of Lala, for since the unfortunate occurrence 
just ^scribed, she studiously refrained from either.^ visiting 
the (^gaA, or venturing abroad. 

■H'hoiighjfAeseemed to hare forgiven my rashness, foigotten 
the outrt^ she had received, yet / had not forgiven nor for* 
gotten thllnjury 1 had suffered. 1 could not forget i^, 1 could 
not forgive her, unless, indeed, ail sense of shame and disgrace, 
all natural feelings had died in my bosom. Taking advantage 
of the darkness of the night, 1 would often approach Lala*« resi¬ 
dence, auid walk round and round it again and again, sometimes 
stroking my beard in painful silence, indicative of the depth of 
agonjgf with which 1 inwardly writhed; sometimes laughing 
with ll)itter scorn and mockery; and sometimes grinding my 
teeth in impotent rage. 

l^he grand festival of mohurrum, in the celebration of which the 
feelings of every moussulman are so deeply interested, was now* 
close^ai hand, and the appearance of the next new moon, which, 
was to usher it in was anxiously and impatiently awaited, as the 
signal for its commencement. When at length the moon rose 
in the gli|tering west, what a genera] sensation it created, and 
what a general change it produced ? On the evening of its expect¬ 
ed appearance, a great stfr was observ^e all over the city ; the 
tops of houses were crowded with tfadHhmates, and the streets 
andavenuesof every description lined wifli multitudesmoving back¬ 
wards andfqrwards, looking up to the radiated sky,^ greeting 
each other in commemoration of the event. *The loveljr crescent 
ysas discovered glowing with a silver splendipr, anc^. gladden* 
ing the hearts of tx'ue believers by its inlmence;' but whag 
tlie ga^S leflected that the flight whlth sparkled witli suck 
briHanly in tke heavens above was the herald' qf sad tM< 

‘ i^d oome to announce the arrival of the« season 
mourning., their < coaDtenano*es fell instantly, and ibeir heariii 
were pierced with sorrow. Those faces which had been ere 
v^hiie enlivened ivith the smile of gU(iiess were now cast down 
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with grirf; and thoae voices, which had been cw i^hi!d 
htthned to song and harmony, were now hashed into stilU 
ness, or only heard lamentations* Gaiety, conviviality, rand 
mirth lost all their charms, and seemed as it were, bh* 
nishid the world for 'a period, and*nothrng save ejaculations 
of * Yah Uosein, yah Hosein,’ with the hum of murceea^; 
or sacred lays, commemorative of the martyrdom of the two 
brothers, Imaams Hussun and Hosien, disturbed the universal 
oilence. Such was the sudden transition which the city of Alla-* 
habad underwent in the short space of a few hours, and men, 
women and children now busied themselves with the requisite 
pre|iiiration 8 for the celebration of the Mohurrum. it was 
the season of mourning, of seif-denial and self-abasement, 
griei and sorrow for those transgressions of oui^.^race, 
which .bad made the holy martyrs yield up tlieir preciodPliveS, 
as a propitiatory sacrilice for the redemption of 'true believei^s 
from sin and corruption, 

I #as standing on the terrace in front of the durgaht with 
my eyes Strained toward the quarter, in which the new inot^ was 
expected to take its birth on that glorious evening. The sky 
Was perfectly clear, a few stars glimmered here md there, 
and by the twinkling lustre they shed served 01115 !: to aug¬ 
ment th^ brightness of the new born planet, whi^,gl 5 r 
tered in the firmament like its infant queen just crowned tPoegm 
her reign. Crowds of visitors ere long commenced assembling 
before the shrine of Kuddum Russool, and after performing the 
migions exercises enjoined for observance at this particular sea- 
rubbed their foreheads on the shrine, and withdrew, repeaf'^ 
ing with a sigh the customary ejaculation of'Yah Hosein, 
Hosein, Hosein, yah Hosein.* i was accustomed to pass, 
the ten days and nights of the festival in the durgah with¬ 
out mige returning home, as assemblages of visitors #onstantl|^ 
GoUeoted before thCvCft^ryaA, and rendered it absolutely neces- 
Atry, that T should bO ]|||||pnt, and accessible to them at allhbur& 
ill order to administer llpieir wants. 

' With the early dawn I commenced decorating the durgak in 
a tkianneifiiited to the occasion. On each side was erected g 
lofty booth, ornamented with coloured paper, painted and unpaint* 
ed talc; silvd^ leaves. From these places sherbet waf graf 
tuitously and liberally distributed to the thirsty. Wiritin, a nqpi- 
bfc. of beaten gold ipid silver rep^sentations of the pu^ja^ of 
^nd^ and of otfmr objects of reverence fastened to the ends of 
pules covered with green cloth and red and yellow cotton, were 
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fixed in the earth immediately behind the Kiiddum Russooh andi 
vessels filled with delicious beverage disposed around it. Tho 
shrine exhibited a scene of unusual attraction, and persons of both 
sexes and all classes, laying aside their natural scruples and pre<« 
Jiidices would (lock promiscuously to the durgah in consequence 
of its being esteemed a place of greater sanctity than any other 
on account of the Kuddum Russuol contained in it ; and at this 
peculiar period of the year, it used to be more than ordinarily 
crowded. A presentiment suddenly arose in my mind, that the 
Mohurrum would afibrd me the anxiously>waited-for oppor¬ 
tunity of glutting my long cherished vengeance with the blood 
of my detested enemy, though that enemy, was a female, a 
young and beautiful female, whose only crime was her exquisite 
loveliness, for it was that alone, which had done the mischief. 
That opportunity appeared now to have arrived, when least ex¬ 
pected, and may I add, when least sought after, when least de¬ 
sired ; but until the near maturity of my purpose, 1 had but an. 
indistinct perception of the mode in wdiich it was to he ultimate¬ 
ly eifected ; and it was not tdl the night of the seventh day, that 
the dark and atrocious deed was perpetrated. How my blood 
runs cold at the bare recollection, even at this distant period of 
the horrible tragedy, that was acted to quench my fiendish 
thirst after revenge. This was a day of unusual grief and mourn¬ 
ing, as.lhe tajeeahs, or representations of the tombs of the bless¬ 
ed martyrs, were to be consecrated, when the spirit of the holy 
Irnaums is supposed to pass into them, and no true believer, who 
had any respect for himself, or felt any reverence for his reli- 
j^ion would fail to pay, at any rate, a short visit to the Kuddum 
Kussool. 

By the voluntary contributions of a few pious moosulmans, 
I was enabled to build annually a splendid tajeeah at the dur- 
gah. Neither skill, labour nor expense was spared to finish it 
in the most superior style, which, probably, had its share in at¬ 
tracting visitors to the shrine in larg^ concourses than any 
where else. I had entertained hopes ofrseeing Lala among the 
number of female frequenters ere the festival closed ; but in this 
expectation I was disappointed for a time, as^that malicious crea¬ 
ture seemed purposely to keep away. I however more than once 
distinguished her father among the crowd, out he too, as if ac¬ 
tuated by the feeling of his daughter, would not loiter long. 

The sun began at length to sinit below the western horizon,which 
it touched, as I imagined, with a very dull splendour, and present¬ 
ed to my eyes a strange phenomenon. Whether it was the effect 
of my own excited feelings roused by the prospective accomplish¬ 
ment of my object, or a real prognostic of the scene of iniquity. 
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ftbout to be performed^ I cannot tell; but on my fixing an 
intent gaze on the glowing disk of thbi^inking sun, I thought I 
perceived its brightness gradually fade away, and a livid pale¬ 
ness, chequered with a few dark spots of crimson overspread its 
Surface. I was at a loss at first to cKmprehend what this ex¬ 
traordinary spectacle exactly portended ; but a little reflection 
exhibited me its possible connexion with Lala’s fate, as the events 
of that night fully illustrated. 

I 

In the evening the durgak was brilliantly illuminated, as, in¬ 
deed, it was every night since the commencement of the Mo- 
hurrum. The shrine itself was surrounded with innumerable 
lamps, which, with the gold and silver images presented a most 
interesting sight. The tajeeah, though small, wai> constructed, 
as already stated, with uncommon care and taste, and was ac¬ 
cordingly viewed with mingled feelings of delight and venera¬ 
tion. The people prostrated themselves before it, repeating an 
.ejaculatory prayer, and on rising beat their breasts with ear¬ 
nestness and retired with sobs and lamentations. After the men 
came the women, and it was at a late hour that that blossom of 
female beauty and grace, Lala, accompanied by a small party of 
intimate friends, each radiating with charms, made her appear- 
.ance at the fi?«ryaA,iinagiiKng, no doubt, that her late transgres- 
jsion had been forgotten; but she was mistaken. She bad yet to 
learn that the infliction of an injury, aggravated by disgrace, dis¬ 
appointment, aud insult can be forgotten but in the grave only, 
wand that the longer revenge is deferred, the sweeter it becomes. 
,The moment my eyes lighted on Lula, my whole frame becam^e 
agitated, which, fortunately for my purpose was not remark¬ 
ed by her, while my fingers instinctively collapsed, as if they 
actually clutched a murderous weapon, or grasped the throat 
'of their victim. The foolish bird that is perched on a lof- 
branch, doubtless, fancies itself secure from harm, and 
X^la seemed equally unconscious of« danger. But 1 did not 
study the vulgar grati^ation of shedding the purple stream 
of her life with my own hands. I cherished not the brutal fe¬ 
rocity of my eyes with the convulsive contortions of her limbs, 
and feasting my «ars with the music of her dying words. 
No ; this was a mode of revenge low and vulgar, fit for the 
gratification of a plebeian mind only. I studied a more rd- 
fined method, aud it oijy remained to perfect it by practice. It 
"Was by the hand of her o wn fatoer that I had planned Lala’s 
■^eath. 

Having deposited their offerings of sweetmeats and sherbet 
ja the shrine, Lala and her companions entreated my good of- 
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iices to" perform the over the same. I required no 

persuasion to comply with their solicitation. When the cere¬ 
mony was completed they approached the tajeeah, and forming 
a circle moved round it in slow and solemn measure sometimes 
striking their breasts anA thighs with their palms accompanied 
by the interjection of ‘ haye^ haye,’ expressive of the depth of 
their sorrows, and sometimes singing murceeas with touching 
pathos. JLala^s tine voice was heard clearly above tiiat of the 
rest, and for a while overpowered my faculties with ecstacy by 
its richness; now its splendid and melodious strain would rise 
into a magnificent swell, and next sink into a thrilling and 
melancholy cadence. How engaging, how interesting she 
looked in her mourning dress. Lala’s green muslin . habit, « 
edged with narrow silver lace, with the badge of gold 
thread worn across her bosom ; her long black tresses float¬ 
ing in negligence on her shoulders; her slender white arms 
bared to the elbow, and occasionally lifted to strike her chest, 
the light tread of her feet, and the graceful movements of her 
form realized a picture seldom seen except in fairy land, or in the 
dreams of night. 1 was completely fascinated; and was ready 
to fall at Lala’s feet and worship her as a divinity; but at that 
moment of excitement, 1 accidental^ passed my hand over my 
beard, and in an instant my slumblnng resentment was work¬ 
ed up to fury; a scorching flame burnt up my heart, and aU 
those transports of delight, which the witchery of Laia’s charms 
had but now kindled in my bosom, were entirely extinguished, 
and the almost smothered embers of deadly hate fanned into a 
fiercer blaze than before—it set my brain on fire. But 1 did not 
scream and roar with the maddening torture of my soul, my 
head whirled and my limbs trembled so excessively that I 
should have certainly fallen to tlie ground, if 1 had not 
leaned against the wall for support. In a few minutes, how¬ 
ever, the storm of passion, which had raged in my bosom with 
such violence as had entifely shaken its faculties sunk into an 
unnatural calm. 

Wearied with their exercise, Lala and her companions de^ 
sisted from it, and each taking up her basket of sweetmeats and 
vessel of sherbet made a sijda to the tajeeah, and Kuddum 
Russool, and prepared to depart. While, however, they were 
engaged in their exercises, 1 had dexterously contrived to emp^^ 
ty Lala’s vessel of a portion of its contents and replenish it with 
a strong liquor, as well as to exchange a few of the sweetmeats 
in her basket with some that 1 had had pi epared with ma%^ 

> 

* Fateeak signiiieH co&Meration. Every oSerifig presented to an idol must have ^ 
necessary ceremony performed over it 
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joom^* satisfied that if she partook of either, without detecting!: 
the treachery, iny purpose would be accomplished, as I was well 
convinced that the old Emir, Lala’s father, who wasa«*ooreert*j- 
and abominated not only wine, but every kind of intoxication, 
would never for^vc bis daughter thd profanation of so lioly a 
season. Unconscions of the fatal deceit, Lala participated plen¬ 
tifully in both the sweetmeat and sherbet, and if she at all dis¬ 
covered the cheat, it was too late to repair the mischief, as the 
wine and maitjoom soon inebriated her to a degree, to render 
her unconscious of her state. Her father returned rather late 
that night, and attracted by sounds of merriment and laughter 
80 unusual at this period went directly to his daughter’s apart¬ 
ment, and found her standing near the silver images, star¬ 
ing wildly around, which he was unable to account for. Ap¬ 
proaching near her, she appeared to reel and her eyes to glare. 
A painful suspicion crossed his mind. Scandalized by her con¬ 
duct, he eyed her with scrutinizing sternness, as if seeking for 
an explanation. Lala laughed, and stretched out her liaiid to 
grasp the staff of one of the images. Exasperated by what the old 
Emir considered an unpardonable profanation of the sacred sym¬ 
bols, be half unsheathed his dagger, exclaiming in an angry tone, 
''by the head of Hosein, ji^la, thou art a shameless wanton, 
and deservest to die for t]i*foily.’ Lala affected to laugh at her 
father’s threat ; but that burst of obstreperous mirth onl;^ betray¬ 
ed her state more clearly, and unable longer to preserve her 
position, she reeled, and would have fallen to the ground 
liad she not seized the nearest silver image and supported 
herself by it. This was too much ; it was past human sutler- 
ance. Enraged be^^ond the possibility ofcorninand, the incensed 
old man drew forth his gleaming weapon and, ere the momen¬ 
tary impulse could be restrained, buried it deep in his daughter’s 
bosom, staining his hands and face with the blood which .spout¬ 
ed forth in one gush from the wound. With a piercing shriek, 
Lala fell prostrate at her father’s fee‘t. 

While life yet remained, thougli ebbing fast, Lala expressed 
a wish to see a priest, and the Moolna of the city being contined 
to his bed by indisposition, I was summoned in his stead to 
administer the consolations of religion to the victim of a 
parent’s fury. Not altogether unprepared for the event, I vvr 
ceived tlm intelligence of the catastrophe with a thrill of savage 
exultation, and waited not for a second message to attend on 
Lala. On iny arrival I found her dying, with her female do¬ 
mestics weeping around her cpuch. 1 confess I regarded 
xny prostrate insul^er with a smile of fiendish triumph. Diiv- 

♦ A preparation of intoxicating drnprs much n*e3 by the Mahomedaii& 

•}• A pious person, or a saint of an inferior ^gree. 
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i!i» away her attendants on the plea of their cries disturbing her 
last moments, ami kneeling down by her -side, ^ I had heard/ 
said 1 in a low voice, but suiliciently audible to Lala, * that 
the blood of an enemy is sweet, and 1 find it so by experience ; 
This work is mine. It* was I who mingled wine in thy 
siierbet ; it is I who have done this deed. Remember,’ 
continued 1,' remember the Kuddum tiussool, and this beard,* 
waving it at the same time over Lala’s pale countenance as, 
with a convulsive start, she unclosed her glazed eyes, stared 
round with a frighiful wildness that would shock the firmest 
nerves and faintly recognizing me, made a violent effort to speak; 
but the death rattle was in her throat, and only the word/fiend’ 
escaped with difficulty from her livid lips, as, with a feeble 
shudder, she breathed out her spirit, and lay a corpse before 
her even yet unrepentant destroyer. 

When Lala^s father had recovered from the swoon, into which 
he had fallen immediately after stabbing his daughter, and dur¬ 
ing which he had been removed to his own apartment, he be¬ 
came fully sensible of the rashness of his act, and the irretriev¬ 
able nature of the loss he had sustained by it. The violence of 
passion now gave way to the violence of grief, so that he rent 
the ait* with his piercing wail, beat hi|L breast, tore bis beard, 
dashed himself on the earth, and stru^ his head on the pave¬ 
ment. He cursed himself as the murderer of his own child, and 
called on heaven to restore her to life, or take his own in expiation 
of his crime. The remainder of the night was spent in weep¬ 
ing and lamentation, and in making preparations for the per- 
fdtmance of the funeral obsequies. Before taking leave, I 
was desired to attend the kubberistan'*' in the morning, and 
be ready to officiate on the melancholy occasion. 

At an usually early hour, I proceeded to the kubberistan, and 
had to wait for a long while ere the procession arrived. The 
bier was borne on the shotdders of six young and interesting fe¬ 
males clad in deep mourning, and with tears trickling down their 
cheeks. On the body being deposited in its destined habitation, 
I read the appointed service in a slow and solemn tone, interrupt¬ 
ed at intervals by the ill-suppressed groans of the bereaved pa¬ 
rent. When the ceremony was over, and the earth about to be 
thrown into the grave, the old man made a trembling sign for a 
brief respite, and casting himself on his fegnees, removed the pall 
from the face of the corpse to take his last farewell of that coun¬ 
tenance on which he had never before gazed, but with the ten- 
derest affection. So sweet and interesting did Lala look even 
in death that she and death seemed to be wedded to each other; 


* A place for interriux the dead. 
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the shroud was her bridal robe, the grave the couch on which 
she reposed, and the mourners the witnesses of their marriage 
vow. 

This train of reflection was suddenly interrupted by the loud 
cries of the feiiales, who had borAe the bier to the kuhhur- 
istan. Throwing back their coverings and loosening their long 
jet-black hair, they struck their breasts, cast themselves on the 
ground, and,dung dust on their helids. This was too much for 
even my nerves, so that I could no longer quietly stand and 
witness so distressing a scene, and therefore, hastened from it ; 
but had not proceeded far, when a most appalling scream arrest¬ 
ed my i^rogress. I turned round and beheld Lala’s father roll¬ 
ing, like a madman, on hhl ds^ghter’s grave, which had been 
filled up by this time. It is impossible to describe the feelings 
which this heart-rending scene produced even in my iron breast. 
I was rooted to the spot with awakened horror and remorse ; 
and looked upon myself as the accursed author of this calamity, 
as the hellish fiepd, who had destroyed the hopes and promises of 
a fond parent, and then smiled at the ruin he had made. 

From this hour I became one of the unhappiest of human 
beings; but my misery was of my own creation, and locked up 
in my own bosom, for, from the world I studiously concealed my 
wretchedness, and dreadful were the internal struggles which it 
cost me to appear calm and collected before it. It is sympathy 
alone that enables a man to endure with patience and fortitude 
the punishment of his crimes ; but what sympathy could 1 pro¬ 
mise to myself, since none knew of the torturing anguish which 
wrung my heart in secret. Who can form any idea of the 
horrible agony which lacerates the feelings of him, ^hom shame 
and pride persuade to hide bis torments. Who can pity him, 
who can fathom the depth of his misery, or measure its fulness. 

* Such is the^eventful history ofMahummud Sllaw,^ who, pro¬ 
ceeds his favoi^te disciple, * for more than forty years officiated at 
the durgah of Knddum Russool. He continued dragging on a 
miserable and lingering existence for sometime, and was one day 
found dead on the cold and mouldering grave of the deceased 
Lala. It was early one morning that having occasion to visit 
the kuhhuristan, I was surprised to see a man apparently 
asleep on Lala’s tomb. Curious to ascertain who the slumbered 
was, 1 cautiously appryached him ; but judge of my astonish¬ 
ment when I discovered in the* individual before me my own 
master, and of my horror on finding ^ him a corpse, in one 
hand grasping a small manuscript and with the other encircling 
the decayed colump of masonry at the head of the monument. 1 
hastily quitted this scene of wretchedness to communi¬ 
cate the melancholy news to Goolzaree, who wept long and bit* 
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terlyat the irretrievable loss she had sustained. From a harried 
perusal of the manuscript and a few hints which had accident 
tally dropped from Uoolzaree in the fulness of her grief, 1 glean¬ 
ed sufficient information to satisfy ,]||e that the .work was unfit 
for the public eye. A variety ^pf coiijpctures was of course form¬ 
ed regarding the extraordinary circUfbstances attending Mahuili- 
mud Shaw’s death, and the discovery of his body in so strange a 
place and in so strange a siti||ttioii' evening his remains 

were deposited in the earth, but far frbm the grave bf the unfor¬ 
tunate though beautiful Lala. H. P. 


THE POET'S FAREWELL TO HIS HARP. 


Farewell ray hat^, a long farewell, tliy master’s power is o’er, 

And he who once could sweep thy strings, shall wake thy tones no more* 
Ah, woe is me, 1 might have been the proudest of niy napie— - 
I might have braided for my brows, wreayis of immortal tame— 

1 might have stood with throbbing heart amidst that glorious band^ 

The men of aspirations high, the poets of land! 

For I have felt, have deeply felt, the spirit-stirring glow. 

As from my lips in trickling streams, ^cet poesy did flow; 

And thoughts, for which in vain I sought expressions meet to find. 
Have struggling teem’d within the deep recesses of my mind. 

Low murmuring sounds of harmony have boom'd within mine ear. 
Filling my soul with pleasing awe, yet awe unmix'd with fear; 

And then sofi^^ays of melody, such as an angel sings— 

And then the rustling far-off sounds, as if of fluttering wings— 

Then all ardUnd hush'd silence fell, far over wood and |dam;— 

Ah me! such sights and sounds will ne’er revisit me dj^iftin; 

For care’s dark cloud and sorrow's blight have o’er my spirit come. 
And ev’ry glowing impulse now, is chilled beneath the gloom; 

The thriliing thoughts of other days have vanished from my breast. 
Like an aflrighted turtle-dove, abandoning her nest,— 

And frolic fancy’s rain-bow hues and feeling's powrer are fled. 

And in my mind the heavenly power of poesy is dead. 

Farewell my harp, a long farewell, thy master’s power is o’er, ^ 

And he who once avi(^’d tliy tones,* shall 8wee[> tby strings no more. 

4* O. 9. 
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TO A 

WlitM^'^ould deem liigliU of our kind* 

Nor l^d all frieudslt^ as afe idle uaine^ 

I tliink of thee ! For thou art aye the same. 

Unturned from truth's straight course by fortune’s wind. 
Oh! recreant spirill^pussiuidi^s and blind. 

Is he who warms not with affection’s flame 
Por'Irorth like thine, nor feels thy social claim 
Tliy fire of l||art and purity of mind ! 

> And not aloi^» fair friend, thine ardour calls 
For love responsive) the Muse's praise. 

E’en he, thy bard, whom sorrow’s frown appals 
Hath owned the magic of thy mirthhd ways. 

So when the dull night’s soleniii shadow tails 
Sbme favorite star still cheers us with its rays! 

" . . D. L. R. 

A MAN OVER BOARD-^A FAClT. 


We were dinner—or rather at dessert—discussing, overonr 
wine and almonds, the comparative value of our bets as fo the 
ship's arrival at the Cap^, when the cry ol “ a man over board* 
re.soaiided from stem tcT'tltern. In an instant we were all on our 
legs and rushing out of the cabin,—Down with tlie helm !—cast 
loose the boat! Where is he? Who is it? proceeded from fifty 
voices, and ladders, hencoops, and hatch gratings were indis* 
criminately hoveoverthe side.—Not five minutes elapsed and tlie 
poor tellow is a quarter of a mile astern—but the vessel is now 
aback, and he boldly essays to diminish the distaibce between 
them. * Keep up your spirits ! keep—quiet! Don’t exhaust your 
strength I’ calls out the Captain—‘ Bear a hand ye lubbers— 
(to the men bwering the boat)—there, that *11 do—five in the 
boat are enough-lower away!’—^Away she bounds over the 
swell:—all hands crowd the poop and every eye is anxiously 
strainei^ towards the object of solicitude. * It is the boatswain! 
and, thank Heave* 1 a slrong swimmer. See—he boldly buffets 
with the billows and * dares the element to strife’—Ah ! now he 
raises a hand ! Are his powers failing?—No—he beckons the 
boat—But all—that hprrid bird!—a ravenous albatross which 
but two intnutes since was not even in sight—It hovers o’er 
him—it will tear out his eyes,—pull away<boys, cheerily I cheeri* 
ly!—^They redouble their strength—the sea vulture is scared 
from its prey—th«i^ reach the sufferer—they shout! they shout I 
Praise be to God! the man is saved! A 



RE-ORGANIZATIOMI»OF THE AHTI^Em ^ 

_ ' ^ A 

There is no principle whi^ appears better estal^slied, in tKe>- 
formation of an Army, than that the duty which ^Is to either 
the Cavalry or Artillery must depend upon the ntH^CT of Iri- 
fantry. Each arm must therefore bear aJp^proportion to the 
other at all times to perform the sami^lu^^%uli the sair%efficiJ 
ency. Whateverproportion of AHillwy is once fixed as requisife 
for the whole Army when compared with the Infantry 
must be preserved at any other period to ensure equal etiici^^cy, 
seeing all arms ought to be .increased or diminishe^in 
proportion : but, a want of due support must follow a^minuuon 
of this proportion. It must naturally therefor§ be wi^ some 
surprize that peruse Col. Salmon’s evidence before the House 
of Commons, in which he suggests, the reduction of the whole of 
the Native Artillery, in the iirst place, as use/esji^ nnc^yn the 
next place, as ai all times dangerous ; and givesit as ms o^- 
nioQ that the European Artillery alone i^uilicient for the Indian 
Army. The examination of these opines as regards the Beq^ 
gal Array, will lead into considerable detail, and into a repetiUon^- 
of much that has been said over aifd over again in the last%iO 
years—but the necessity of having an efficient and a sufficient 
AttilTery is one of such paramount importance, and the weight 
which may be given to sentiments ig.^uirig from such authority 
may be pr(|||uctive of so much mischief, that I shall be pardon^ 
ed, perhaps, for entering more fully into the merits of the ques*' 
tion, tilaii k would otherwise seem in these days ^ deserve, f 

SEcrroN I. ” » 

The proportion of Field Artillery for an Army, is not decided 
upon any fixed data, but experience and practice seei^^ilr have.' 
determined this in the best organized Anmes in^Europe, to^e from 
Sto 4 field pieces per 1000 men both Cavalry and Intantry. /Wo<. 
have not any authority in this point in the British Arrays Inqr 
any doooments whicit would lend us assistance in determiningi* 
what is officially considered in England a lair supply.Weihj^v# 
mi ineanj^Utbority however for what was establish^ !%l th^ 
French Army, to which, apparently, most of tile EurpPmn . 
Hons (ami England as well as others) conforiped as nearlyl'atf 
circumstances would admit. Lespinasse, w ho served as GetlW>af 
of Artillery with Buonaparte through all his Italian campaigihsi^ 
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publii^d an ®)ssay in 1800 of his Artillery, in 

trhich lie demands lUfW men shall be in the 

** held ^th all their |mmnniybii'coinpl#e in waggons, famished 
with and ablh follow the guns” ! He 

says, the proportion, which had met with Buona¬ 
parte;^ during that Oampaign; but we have reason 

to suppilp that Buonaparte’s further experience convinced him, 
that even th^ was not suflicient, #r in his notes written at St. 
Hel^a, when commenting on the new organization of the Army 
bj^lionii^l^Sth, he says, “ it is necessary that the Cavalry, 
* Artillery and Infl|i|nr of an Army should be in due proportion. 

Thes|, arms canS^I^ substituted for one another. This pro- 
** portion has at all times bpn ^subject of medit^on for great Ge- 
“ ngUdi, and it has been agreed to be necessary to have 4 
“ pWes of Artillery per 1000 men, and Cavalry equal to J of the 
« Iitgtntrjg* 

Both Buonaparte and Lespinasse were fully aware of the evil 
conseqi^nces of leaving too numerous an Artille^. Lespinasse, 
relating the various changes, which took place''%) tb^ F^rench 
Artillery, and talking of the first introduction of field pieces into 
-aJine. jf«ys. |^ he strength of an Army was reckoned by the 
tinmber of Ineld Pieces, which bristled in front, and they seldom 
** were much siiort of nmking their cannon as numerous as their 


, *,raasquets,” but subseqiiently he observes. “ It was at length 
aEpwed, that too great a number of Field Pieces attached to an 
** Jwmy much encumber it, and impede its movements,” and 
further, “ that it is now a principle never to be lost sight 
* of in war, only to bring in front of an enemy a suM- 
“ cient Artillery . to over-power his.” Buonaparte explains 
^f8iis in the notes before alluded to in whichi^ he says, 
** It would be in vain to attack an enemy occupying a 
*' good positi^, and with 50 or 60 pieces of ArtiSeryi bj^an ad- 
'** ditional 4,(MW Horse and 8,000 Inf^itry; it would require a 
" battery of equal force under which the column could ad- 
*f vdHce and form for the attach** From all this we tiaay con¬ 
clude, number fixed by these authorities has '^qual re- 

ferenceA^ the molplity and to the effect of Field Artillery, upon 
,lhe cpnmination of which principles the support to be derived 
from'Artil^ry in action must depend. *> 


If we search into thpg records of Indian waffare we shall find 
thatdie piUportion of Field Ai‘^illery whieh« accompanied tlm 
Armies mthe field, was never very different prior to 17^ froib 
whtd is above priscribed. We need not go further back than 
|be buttle of Piasaey ; and commencing with it, we find, thai 
ii^f^d Clive’s Army in this battle, bonsrilted of 750 Bnropeana, 
natives, exclusive nf the Artiilery-men. To tirooph 
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Be had 30 6e1d pieces^^etwepn 3 ajad 4 per 1000 men. j4pougb 
the eni^niy’s Artillery. viWis n^merotu^ it wae cumbersome/^onsist* 
ting mainly of heavy giSHs mounted on pl^fornis containing the 
ivaggons, men and all. jThey tvere conjieq[i|eiit|;^. not only ill 
served, but immoveable or nearly so, with eidebtlmi of 10 field 
guns served by Frenchmen, And it was not until after'^a ^canno¬ 
nade of 4 hours, that Lord Clive advanced his line gained 
the battle. Lord Clive had itot therefore too much Artillerv. 

lOfi •' 

At the battle of Wandiwash, there were engag^ ll^OO Euro¬ 
peans, 2100 sepoys and 1250 irregular hora^ Tlie%hole troops 
engaged (deducting a reasonable propor^|i for artillerymen) 
were about 4800 men ; and althougki^ field pieces were with 
ilie whole Ariny^hich when the Action took place had a (^nsi- 
derable number of men detached in .garrisons, it appearimrom 
Orme, that not more than 16 were with the troops in ate,ti 0 n, 
viz. 10 in the first line, 4 in the second line, and tw 0 inm defached 
post. This was between 3 and 4 per 1000 men, including the 
irregular hor^^, or 4 per 1000 men to the regular troops. This 
battle wait fought against French troops under Lally vt'ith 16 
field pieces, and the success of the day is stated by Orme to have 
been much infiuenced by the superior fire of Artillery, Of 
U'liich we clearly had nut too much, when compared with that of 
the enemy. ^ 

WJien Colonel Caillaud took the field from Patna in 1760, he 
had 200 Europeans and 1000 Sepoys with 6 field pieces, 
ing a reasonable allowance for Artillery-men, he had about 5 
guns per 1000 men. 


When Captain Knox defeated the Nawab of Purneah opposite 
to Patna he had 300 Europeans and 1000 Sepoys with 5 gunB, 
t^hich is nearly the same proportion as above. 

When Lord Cornwallis marched against S^ingapatam in 
1792, we are aware, that lie used every endeavour to reduce his 
Artill^ to the lowest scale, from the difiiculty of procuring tl»e 
means of draft and subsistence, yet to 16,721 me^i^had 49 
field pieces. This was 3 per 1000 men, including a CThiraerable 
body of irregulars, of the worst descriptioh. For hil regulair 
^rmy, all that was really efficient in action the proportion w^ 
probably nearly 4 per 1000 men. 

' We have thus given strong feason to believe, that in nf^^cas^ 
has a less proportion of field Artillery been used in Indian warfaifo 
previous to 1792 than the experience in Europe** has ey^ed to bo 
iodispen^ible. The experience of Indian service seems to navo 
led to the same results as in Europe, and up to this time we bear 
^tloof^ke superior efibcts of the enemy’s ArUllery, to wfitoh ouc 
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oWn' will always fully equal. By this time the battaliun gUR«ys<«' 
tem bad come into vogue^ on which twot guns were attached tcp 
each battalion. Tlie ;|iaaiber of field pieces is in consequence 
seldom recorded either in history, or iq official dispatches, other¬ 
wise tha^as ^ f due proportion or we may presume, 2 guns 
to about ^nlK) 'iben in the Infantry, and 2 to about 600 in the 
Cavalry,;|j^bich would be little more than 2^ per 1,000 men in the 
qggr^gate. ^e had little heavy ordnance besides this for bat¬ 
teries of position. Ill the mean time the Armies of the Native 
Powers had been receiving insi ruction and formation from French 
Officers, upon Fren^;principles, and werenotonly furnished with 
d due proportion M field pieces, but numerous heavy and ma¬ 
nageable Artillery of position. Let us mark th^i^ifierence in the 

accounts of battles. 

1 , >0’’‘ 

At; the battle of Assey Sir A. Wellesley reports " the British 
Atifllery opened on the enemy at the distance of 400 yards, 
but finding it produced little or no eflect on the enemy’s povv- 
" erlul and extensive line of Infantry and guns, I ordered the Ar- 
** tillery to be left behind and the line to move orf/* We gain¬ 
ed the victory it is true j but as Sir Arthur reports wilh severe 
loss; for tlie enemy had a well equipped train of Artillery of 
IpO pieces.” We had 4,500 men in action, and probably there¬ 
fore about 12 field pieces^ the usual proportion. 

’; M the battle of Delhi Lord Lake reports that he sent for the 
la&mtry and the Artillery, but it is evident our Artillery^wail 
ito^ufficienlly powerful, for when we attacked, our troops ad-* 
vauced under a tremendous fire of round, grape and chaki 
shot, and at 100 yards from the enemy were received with a 
*4 shower of grape from all their guns.’" None then had been disa* 
bled by our fire; in fact, the line was almost compelled to ad<# 
vance to silence the enemy’s Artillery from which^ey were suf- 
ftring greatly. The enemy had 78 jiieces of Artillery taken 
from them, which must all have been iii action and which T^rd 
Ivako reports were exceedingly well served;’’ but as we had 
$tbaUi ^r ^of Infantry and 3 Ucgirneiits of Cavalry in the camp, 
-We pl’oofbiy had not more than 20 to 25 pieces altogether aU 
tacUed to the Army. 

At the battle of Luswaree, after the failure of the attack wil^ 
^he Cavalry^ the Infantry and Artillery were waited for, and tho 
gallopers with tlio Faot%.rtillery ifiins were formed into 4 batteiioi 
(probably from 22 to 24 pieces) to cover the attack. But tho 
tmp^ssiol made by them was so ^insignificant that Lord loilia 
detdUnined to storip the enemy’s line, which was covered’ !^ 
guns, and when the troops arrived within grape distance be tb* 
“ pur advance whs much disturbed by the 
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tilfe cannonade as to encourage the enemy'sCavalry to cbiu'ge.** 
iiord Lake here again reports that the enemy"^ Artillery were 
well served, and he took 72 pieces of all kinds Trom them. But 
the loss on our side was efcessive. 

It would appear that subsequent to this war a probable in** 
crease again took place in the number of the guns which werO 
taken into the field, while the eflSciency was increased, certainly 
by the embodying of the Horse Artillery, and the formation of 
the foot field pieces into batteries. » 

When Lord Hastings took the field ip,, 1817-18, ' he had 
about 2^ field pieces per 1,000 men, including the irregulars ; 
but about 3k to jyie regular Army only. The Army of the De¬ 
khan seems to have had a similar proportion, yet at the bat¬ 
tle of Mahedpore Colonel Blacker says in his memoirs of that 
war, speaking of the evolutions before the action—"The whole 

* were performed with great steadiness under a fire of both 

* round and grape shot from several batteries. By this time tli<r 
'Hoi •se Artillery was either silenced, or dismounted, for their 
' liglit pieces were unequal, however well served, to stand 
' against the heavy calibres in (heir front.** But " the heavy, 

" calibres in front” were not all the disproportion. It is clear^ 
that our troops were insufficiently covered by Artillery during^ 
their formation and attack, for in bis* account of Sir J. MaC 
coltil’s advance to attack the line Colonel Blacker says, " This, 
desperate service was performed with suitable determina^n^ 
and if ike troops of this division wanted the support of 
friendly battery^ they were animated, &c.’* Here for 
" want of support of a friendly battery’* the spirit of our troops 
was required to stand the fire of at least 63 guns which were 
actually taken from the enemy, ,and the consequence was, that 
though wg gained the battle, the loss in killed and wounded was 
" severe; and” says Colonel Blacker " most of the wounds were 
" desperate being chiefly made by gun shot and grapeJ* 
This could not have been, liad the enemy’s Artillery been pre¬ 
viously properly battered by a sufficiently powarj^ ^l^rtillerj^ 
OB our own side. 

No argument can be required I think to prove that our Field 
Artillery has iri notie 6f these latter cases been sufficiently power¬ 
ful, and in all the wars of 1803-4 and 6, it is on record that vetf 
littieArtUlery was disposable ifl Cantonments, while the battering 
artillery was on the most insignificant scale, and principally served 
fey thesameOfficerssnd men wjio serv-ed the Field Piecel,wh^iere 
giioreover during sieges for weeks togethfi* in tiie feam^iea 
without relief,; lu the campaign of 1817-18, there wero,few 
feeaxy. guns with either the Grand Army or Army, the Diefe* 
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lian^ and these principally intended to form batteries of position 
^ot for siege. All the Artillery-men were required for the Field 
Pieces, and until the Armies returned to Cantonments and made 
some of the Field Artillery-men disposable by placing their guns 
jn the magazines; few siege operations of importance were ua‘< 
dertaken. 

For the siege of Hatrass in 1817, and Bhurtpore in 1825*6, 
all the available Artillery was called into the field ; but at the 
fornffer there was no Field Artillery except the Horse Artillery, 
the who# of the Foot Artillery was employed with siege equip¬ 
ment. At BluirtporC'the Field Artillery, Horse and Foot was only 
48 pieces to about 25,000 men, not iii per 1000 men, and the siege 
ordnance was equally served by these men, botfi Horse and Foot, 
and the Artillery men especially allotted to the siege train. The 
jSiege equipment was indeed extensive, yet the engineers wanted 
more guns, and the Foot Artillery men, with the Officers both 
Horse and Foot, were 25 days in the batteries without a relief. 

' In practice therefore we see that the Artillery has always 
Been since 1706 unequal to the duties required of it, and we can 
shew that in this time a considerable dimiiiutiun had taken place 
of the men required for that proportion which experience had 
proved to be best suited to the wants of the Army. 


Until about 1792-3 we have shewn that the proportion of Field 
Pieces per 1000 men was generally in the field at least similar to 
whut is fixed in Europe as the best, and we may reasonably con- 
nlude that the relative proportion of the several arms was fixed 
in 1706 something near what had been usual before that time, 
in a proportion therefore which would have admitted of the same 
pumber of Field Pieces per 1,000 men, where there was no very 
extraordinary siege work, or such siege work only as,should be 
4)alculated upon with the ordinary resources of the Array. 

iThe Artillery in 1796 was fixed at about 4020 men of all 
^toses(ci), and the Infantry was 28,584(&) men. The Infantry 
waz tUeieibre to the Artillery as 7-1 to 1. 


(a) 3 Battalions Earopoans of 5 Companies, 102 each,.... 

3*) Companies Lascars 75 each. 

Men serving 14‘Ckiiloper gnns with the Cavalry Regiment, 

• • 


i Ring’s Regimeats,. 

i Regiments, ...A 

'k'. ■ ' ' • 



4U30 



S853I 
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' la 1803 when the war broke out the Infantry was 61>]08 
tmen(/«) the Artillery therefore ahould have had about 7200 nieil^ 
but at this time it had only 5706(5). i; 

The augmentation to tAi Artillery it may abo be observed of 
6 Companies with Lascars (the only one except the raising of the 
experimental troop of Horse Artillery) took place in February 
1802, so that allowing time for the arrival of tiie men afterwards 
from Europe, with time for their drill and discipline, it is not 
probable they were very efficient in 1803-4. This with being 
1400 men short of the proper proportion will account fir a want 
of Artillery in Lord Lake’s Army. 

Yet there was^no further augmentation of the Artillery until 
1808, when a Company of Golundauze was added without Offi¬ 
cers, and again in 1809, 3 Companies of Lascars and two troops 
of Horse Artillery were added, but all without officers. 

In 1814 when the Nepaul war broke out, the Infantry bad 
gradually encreascd to 57816 men(c) to which the artillery ought 
to have been about 8140 men; but as the previous augmentation^^ 
had only yet brought it up to 6870, it was now necessary to raise 
another coiiipany of Golandanze (without OOicers) a few months 
before the war broke out; and three more Companies of Lascars 
(without Officers) during the very height of the campaign, a sufi> 
licient indication of want of Artillery. 

This campaign having terminated unfavourably, five more Com¬ 
panies of Golundauze were added (without Officers) jirst as 
the 2d campaign was commencing, and three more Regiments 
of Infantry were added also to that arm. Thus the Infantry was 
increased to about 63.460 meq, to which the proportion of Artil¬ 
lery ought to have been 894u men, instead of which it was not 


(a) 6 King'sEegiinents. 

1 Cotu^ny’s European Regiment, 
34 Native Infantry,. 


(&) St Companies Eurdpoans t03 each 
V 39 Companies Lascars 75 each... 

a Golandauze about,... 

Experimental Troop, H. A.. 


(«) 6 King’s Regiments,.... 

1 C<Hnplete European Regiment,^ 
^37 Nntive Xofantiy Regiments,.«*« 


5000 

1000 

45163 


51163 


3149 

3934 

600 

130 





67816 
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^more tliai)(^) 7800 tlen or about 1200'short of its coiftplfclinefit*; 

of these actually embodied 1000 had nnt been 12 months 
in the service when the campaign commenced. 

In I817i and not three months befdh'e the troops marched for 
the Mahratta war. Lord Hastings withdrew the gallopers from 
the cavalry^ and in some degree augmented their number, adding 
them as 3 troops to the Horse Artillery ; but as this did not make 
an addition ot more than 100 men to this corps, a new forma¬ 
tion was againrequired in 1818 after the war was concluded,which 
augmenllkL it to about 8200 men (b). As the Infantry, however, 
rcjimained the same strength this was still about 700 short of the 
proportion of l796, although we had now made the nearest ap 
proach to it, since that period. The most prominent feature of the 
Brrangemenisof 1817 and 1818, was their being the only perma- 
toent arrangements for an encrease of Oflicers since 1796, except 
those given with the 6 companies in 1802. The corps had been 
lncre||ed from 4020 to 8600 men, yet the Officers which were 99 
in 17i^ were still only 140 in 1817, to which they had been in¬ 
creased in 1802. But in addition to the 99 in 1796 there were 
7 Cavalry Officers exclusively employed with gallopers, and do¬ 
ing therefore duty as Artillery Officers, making in all 106 for the 
whole 4020 men, so that for the 8290 men given in 1818, include 
ing the gallopers withdrawn, there should have been 216. Thee 
Officers were not therefore 2-3 of the number, which in proportimt 
to the men should enable them to perform the same duties as in 
4796, and the augmentation then made to 197 Officers was 
scarcely sufficient to restore that proportion. * 

This sketch of the progress of the Bengal Artitleiy will sbenf 
evidently, 1 think, that in every point of view the other arms of 
the service have been kept far in ndvance of that corps, and the 
natural consequence was our constant inability to supply Artil- 


, SI Companies Earopcans,..... 

3 Troops Horse Artillery,. 

. 42 Companies Lascars,. 

13 Companies Golandauae. 

], 3 Companies Irregniar Oolundanze, 

/ Horse Artillery Lascars,. 

", SO Galloper Gunsp. 

• jLJ. ■■ * 


' ■{i) 7 TVoops Horse ArtiUerjb. 

Laspars (or Uitto,. 

34 Companies Earo^O ArtUlery, 

<J||aw>an ditto....«... 

ompanies Goloadanxe,. 

fwditW^. 


. 2134 
. 318 

. 3150 
. 1440 
. 360 

. 81 
» 3CKI 
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in: sufficient quantity; that which was supplied was rallied 
too frequently on the spur of the moment, consequently badly 
disciplined ; and it was always from their not bein^ increased 
in proportion to liie menkraised, unsufficiently officered. We 
cannot therefdre be surprized at the apparent want of proper 
support to our troops in action ; or that the department should 
have felt, and represented, the excessive exertion required from 
it in the field. It is only to be regretted, that notwithstanding 
the effort of 1818, to place the Artillery again upon 
original footing, it should nevertheless have been since allowed 
to ffill into neglect. The Infantry even on the presemrreduced 
scale being in 1833, 64748 men(a)the Artillery should have 912D 
men and about 240 officers, instead of which it has only 
6667 raen(6) and 200 officers being worse off for both than at 
any period almost since 1796. Yet it is from these that Colohel 
Salmon would reduce about 2400 Native Artillery(c) Horse, and 
Foot, reducing the Regiment thereby to about 4300, which is 
nearly the same strength only as it was in 1796, and ndl^ quite 
half of what it should be in proportion to the Infantry of the pre¬ 
sent reduced establishment. 

' In case of war there cannot be a doubt, that the Infantry and 
Cavalry must be augmented, if not in number of Regiments, at 
least in number of men, but Artillery are not so easily organized, 
and the difficulty of doing so, must be increased if, as has been 
before, the small number of Officers and men should be so much 
engaged in field operations as hardly to have the mean.s in canton¬ 
ments of giving new levies proper instruction. We may in 
such a case again expect to see men who have to learn their du¬ 
ty when placed in a battery on actual siege(rf), and Officers who 
have first seen a shell fired on actual service(e). The enquiry 


(«) 8 KifiR’fl Reinmetits,... 8000 

1 Gomkany'ii Enroppan Regiment,... lOOO 

Z4 Native Regimenta,.59648 


64648 

(1) European Horae ArtilleiT',. 

European Foot ditto,... 

Native Horse ditto. 

Native Foot ditto,. 

liaacara,... 

' • 

Native Artitleryas above,. 

Luears of 3 Troops. 

, {4) At Hatniss for instance. 

' (a) Tir» was realljr tbe case about 1814 
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into the proper estaittishment for the Artillery will beeonie sulk 
ject to another section. . ^ 

SbotionII. 

, We have next to enquire how far is at all times dangerous 
to maintain a body of Native Artillery^ the ground for n^ich 1 
presume, is the desire of keeping the science of war in the 
hands of Europeans alone.” This seems to imply the appre¬ 
hension, that the science of Artillery may be disseminated by de«> 
sorters who have been instructed by us; for in no other way; 
could thiinstraction of the natives be detrimental, than by our 
superior advantages being made known to the native powers, 
and this could not be done by men who remained in our service. 

^ But even were we to allow, that desertions took place to the 
fullest extent, which the most zealous alarmist could conceive ; 
we may deny the degree to which the spread of our science 
would extend to be in any way alarming. Few Artillery-men 
even iimong our Europeans, ever acquire that extent of know- 
ledge, which would qualify them to direct Artillery on scientific 
principles. This is not a subject, which it is at all necessary to dis¬ 
cuss in presence of the soldier, and the knowledge of it therefore 
remains exclusively among the officers,wlio receive a peculiar edou 
cation for it at the expence of the State, and whose duty it is to 
ktudy it, in the books and memoranda accessable to those interest¬ 
ed- Even those European soldiers, who can read well enough, and 
who feel the desire of acquiring the information, are a very smaU 
proportion of the few who will read at all; and such a disposi<- 
4ion is still less likely to be found among natives, with whom, 
education is less general, even than among our Europeans, and 
whose distmguishing chi^cter it is, besides, rather pas* 
i^jively to obey, than inquisitively ft> discuss, the reasons for the 
orders they receive. The native OfiScers ail rise ^ from the 
^anks, and are equally incapable with the privati^, and ad¬ 
mitting, that they have greater dp^tuniiies to acquire, they 
4ave. a propo^ionably encreased inducement not to divulge 
dtxformation by desertion. But besides this, sUch information.ae 
is really scientific being already accessable to those who can 
read, ^ afford to*pav for the books Jn .which it is contained, 
may bef^nd probably has been, in some degree acquired throng^h 
.them without: the necessity of entering our service; and we have 
;at any rab ho security against this by the non-employjnentof 
natives in the Artjdlery Department. -i 

* he manna! part of Artillery instruction, and the secrets^ 
ay be supposed to give us*a superiority in the equipment 
tagement of Artillery, • even if this were solely eoilfiimici 
^ Ih^oxjj^riness of spunging and liaading a guit, it need give/as 
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Ittde fifixiety. t apiprehend the details in Hie preeediitg sectiaa 
will shew that the Artillery of the native powers has already been 
sufficiently well served for all useful purposes^ while I have never 
met any recorded instances of deserters from Native Artillery 
soldiers, of ahy class, being conspicuously employed in these 
services. We know in fact, that the principal instruction the 
Armies in general of the native services have received, has been 
from French Officers, and sometimes from European desertei^ 
from us; and this is a source which we shall not close, by refusing 
ourselves the advantage of employing Native Artillery-meii. The 
real truth is, however that the mere expertness of serving a gun 
is not a matter difficult to acquire. In 1779 there could proba^ 
1>ly be little of our knowledge in this respect carried off, yet 
Colonel Pearce then reports to the Commander in Chief that 

* Soujah Dowlah had Golundauze, who could fire a salute with 

* one gun and did it” The fashion may not please us, but this 
vre have ourselves changed three or four times of late years 
without giving much encrease of efficiency. The fire of A^illery 
will approach nearly tlie same rapidity under any fashion which 
is sufficiently practised. The greatest importance in the manu* 
al labour of artillery must unquestionably be given, to a know* 
ledge of laboratory work, of the mode of preparing ammunition, 
and the duties in the Arsenals, Gun Carriage Agency, Powder 
Manufactory, and Foundery in which those works are conducted 
which give superior strength, lightness and general adaptation 
to all the carriages and implements we use. There are limits, 
however set to the knowledge to be gained in these departments, 
which should not pass unnoticed in estimating what could be 
useful to native powers. As far as the furnishing of common 
ahot cartridges and ordinary ammunition, the Native Artilleries 
have always been tolerably W%11 and abundantly supplied. They 
require no teaching to make these sufficiently good for their 
purpose. But every information connected with the preparation of 
shells of ail kind, must be* useless from their inability to procure 
the shells themselves. It is not in fact from s^ets, which we 
could by possibility prevent the natives becoming acquainted wit^ 
that we have any danger to fear. The superiority of our Artil* 
lery depends much morp on our present means of 8p>plying 
those things natives cannot supply, and on the greater science 
and expense bestowed upon its ^equipments in properly adaprisig 
rU iti> parts to each other, a degree of science not to be lool^a 
for in India among natives of these days, and an expense »w1licii 
no native State can be prevailed upon to incur. It is tkg|^nt 
cif ability and means, more than the want of infoi^atiq|||H 
kei^ fhem behind us, in perfecting this as well as ptlierhtiPches 
;pf the Arniy. but so sqpu as ti|ey shall l^eshlcfr^in IN 
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education and resoi!ill:es of the country, and better#inanaged fi* 
nances, to procure and direct such supplies, and meet such exi 
pences, they will never want all the necessary information to ap 
ply them which is already to be founds in books, and which will 
be souglit for from foreigners, however careful" #e may be to 
conceal our own. 

It may become a question also whether we take the best and 
tnost probable way of preventing the spread of this knowledge, 
even were this possible, by denying ourselves the services of Na^ 
tive Artillery-men, 

The impossibility of employing Europeans in duties of fatigue 
and exposure under a burning sun, and the economy of perform** 
ang those duties which require inferior physical power, by peo? 
pie who receive infinitely less pay ; together with the impossi* 
bUity of procuring common labourers from Europe, introduced 
Irom the very earliest date natives of the country into our Arse- 
pals and Manufactories. 

In the Artillery the dragging of the guns, greasing wheels, 
conveying ammunition, and in general all the drudgery of 
the department were given over to natives. European Artil¬ 
lery-men did little more than serve the gnns in action: the 
other duties were allotted to men raised principally from that 
class of natives, who enter on ship board, and who like them 
were therefore denominated Lascars. Men of the same description 
were entertained for our Arsenals and Magazines, under the ti¬ 
tle of store lascars, or magazine men; and by these classes all la¬ 
boratory work wad performed, all ammunition was prepared, every 
duty which could be required was executed, whether in Park, 
Magazine or Depdt. Some of the steadiest Europeans were 
ipdef d employed to superintend and direct them, and more or less, 
sohie working parties of Europeans might be employed on o<$ca« 
sions of emergency, but in general, the whole duties of the Ar<* 
tillary were executed by natives, ex^M the service of the guns 
inthe field. , 

In^bur inanufactories of gun carriages and pf gunpowder, apd 
lA tyety magazine p^orkshpp, natives of the country were eiUr 
plUyed.^^AlJ.the artificers of the Artillery itself were natives; 
so that wi^ fl^ exception of the simple, but laborious, duty. ai| 
a gun, the ,vH|ble of the secrets of Artillery were futly ipade 
known to t|ie natives, f/om the fir§t establishment of the Ibdilin 
4rmy; arid if desertion was likely to have been injurious to any 
sbri^ extent, we have certainly not t>een defended against jft,” 
lt>|| hot having ojiy n^ive Art0^ ‘ 

■ In proportion to the importance qf the service, or tfnsll; 
i^ool^ence reposed iu its members, we see in gei^ral> tbal 
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illijr has been regulated. In the Artillery^ervices in Bengal, 
nowever, this has not been the case. The pay of a Lascar, botk 
in the Artillery and in the Magazines, has been invariably from 
5| rupees to 8. rupees a lAonth ; while the pay of a sepoy ban 
been 7| end’s rhpees. Now, there is no class of human beings 
who estimate their own consequence more by the value we pay 
for it, than a native of India, and tiie consequence of this infe^ 
rior pay has been, that the Lascar neither esteemed himself, nor 
.was esteemed by others, as a proper fighting man. The pay in¬ 
deed, corresponded precisely with that allowed to the non-com¬ 
batants of the Quarter Master’s establishment, with which they 
Were too ready to believe themselves rated, and were too gene¬ 
rally believed to be rated by others. Under these feelings, it 
was in vain to expect either the same exertions in danger and 
fatigue, or the same fidelity to the State if such exertions werh 
demanded of them, as from the better paid men; yet one of 
the principal duties demanded of the lascar, viz. dragging gunli 
whether into action or into battery, is one of great dangler and 
of vast importance, and one which, under these circuinstandes, 
they neither did nor could be expected to perform without dis¬ 
satisfaction and without discontent. As if to complete the de¬ 
gradation of this class of men, they were clothed in a very 
ferior way, when compared with the rest of tlie Army, and were 
entirely without arms, and left nearly without discipline. They 
were indeed attached to the European Companies of Artillery, 
while in that Corps; but having no European Officers of their 
own, and Native Officers (if they deserved the name) without 
€h>mmissions, and little better paid than Havildars of the line, 
it'was impossible they should receive that attention required, to 
make and maintain a soldier’s character and feeling. In time 
of peace, they were accordingly too often employed in degrading 
work—in«time of war, too often punished and rebuked for want 
of that which it was unreasonable to expect them to possess. 

The only difference between these men, howe^^r, and the Co- 
lundauze, or riegular Native Artillery-men, consisted in instruct¬ 
ing the latter in spiinging and serving a gun; in paying them 
and clothing them better; in furnishing them with proper arms], 
and supplying them with better prospects in the service, by giy*^ 
^"g a<},ta^l commissions to their Native Officers; .by in fine ri^ 
ing mem to the same scale, in ^11 these respects, as the 
Bepoy; and it seems a strange argument, to endeavour to imprOjia!' 
dffielief, that all this should only tend to encourage deser|ioQyby 
an ifierease of which alone could the maintenance of thM||2ass 
pf Soldiers be more dangerous to the State^* than of fhoU 

. . . rv’ 
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/ In proof of this igiiteniettt, we may produce the f 0 ] 1 owio/);evl« 
ifeUceIn 1779, a posiitive order was procured the lalnTnui* 
kits, to disband the Native Artillery and give tho^e the option 
who chose it, of entering the Lascarf. The thg^t^lommandant 
of Artillery (Col. Pearce) thus addressed Gov^^®i1(hent—“ Most 

* of, the Golufidanze are now good Artillery Soldiers, and as 
^ the name is in Hindoostan the highest among the Soldiers, 

* none of them would, I believe, enter the Lascars, even if the, 

* pay were equal. But the difference is so considerable in dis*** 
** favour of the Lascars, that that alone would be sufficient ta 
^ prevent it,” &c. &c. At the same time he reports to tlie 
Commander in Chief—** They all know, that a Golundauze is in 
“ the country service the most honorable distinction. 1 do know 

* that they will not become Lascars, that the ignominy of the 
“ name among themselves, and the consequent shame of des* 

“ cendingfrom the highest to the lowest rank, and the difference 
“ of pay prevents it.” It seems, that Colonel Pearce pro¬ 
posed the measure of raising Golundauze solely from the 
low estimation be had of the Lascar as a soldier ; for on the 
same occasion he writes to the Commander in Chief regarding 
the Lascars. “ It was finding I could not get any, but men unfit 

* for Sepoys, that I recommended changing the name (to Golun- 
“ dauze) giving them arras, and increasing their pay,” and in 
1770 talking of the Lascars, who were lent to the guns manned 
by Sepoys, he says “ They, though they are of the Artillery, are 
■“ only employed to drag the guns, they are unarmed, and undis« 

** ciplined, but they serve for many menial offices, which make 
f* them desirable.** • 

Thus we find that the Lascar was not in much repute in the 
%arly days of this army, nor have we any reason to believe, that 
'tb<By ever were so. The menial and disreputable employments 
which they were called on to perform, even in public orders, 
may be interred, when we find in Field Army Orders 2 istApril, 
.1S07, that they were prohibited from being ordered to kill mad 
dogs, a duty ndw a days performed by the lowest caste of naft 
tiveir, and when it was necessary for Colonel Horsford in 1809 
that no gun Lascar be employed in private, much less 
'^'onfdomestic business,’* and in explaining this to say in public 
ordersi that it was ** his settled resolntion to emancipate gull 
^ Lascars from the statg of degradation in which he found 

Since 1809 the Lascars have indeed^been better clothed; kmi 
been sa}mlied with swords; have been given a proportion. of 
Nadine Office^, but smaller and worse paid than in the line; 
th^ are still ^^rse paid in all ranks, so that the real foejU 
been little improved. The Lascar has been math more 
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s6nsibl4 i<i4$ed of the degradation of the line of service, whicjl 
he ha%^enter^ by the endeavours to make him appear like a sol^e 
dier, without being able to feel himself more respected byeithef 
his brother solders ofi;be ijti'my, than whom be is so much worsa 
paid, or in tb%;j|iegiment to which he is attached. The Laa» 
ears are even at the present day, little esteemed as Artillery¬ 
men ; of little value on any occasion of danger or fatigue, and 
more suited to the Civil Department of the Army. Their numbers 
have in consequence been much reduced to make way for the 
more useful Regular Native Artillery-men. 

If the Native Artillery-men (Golundauze) were now disband-; 
ed, it is to these men we must again look, for assistance to thq 
European Soldier. It cannot be* intended I suppose, to throw 
all duties of whatever exposure to the sun solely upon the Euro¬ 
pean : but this must be done unless Lascars are allowed ; and 
even then it is to be feared, that the various causes, which have be¬ 
fore led to raise, reduce, again to embody, and finally to augment 
our Golundauze to a respectable corps, would before long again 
bring about the same result.Whether this disciplining and disband¬ 
ing of Native Artillery men could tend to preserve our science from 
becoming more generally known can hardly require to be asked^ 
The necessity for Native Artillery-men, to take small detach¬ 
ments for which Officers cannot be allowed, is imposed on us from 
the experience how fast the discipline and character of the Euro¬ 
pean is lost under such circumstances. The frequent necessity' for 
detachments in the hottest and most inclement season of the year, 
in which it is admitted, that European fnfantry cannot be employ., 
ed without such sacrifice of health and life as to shock every feel¬ 
ing of humanity, equally demands our consideration for the Euro¬ 
pean Artillery-man. Accordingly so early as 1770,2 guns attacli^ 
ed to each Native Battalion were ordered to be worked by tho 
Sepoys assisted by Artillery Lascars for the purpose of meeting 
such emergencies. Butit bassoon found, that this system only 
made good Infantry soldierii bad and inefficient Artillery-men; 
and it gave place to a regular establishment of Golundmize^ 

< Id 1778 they were so well disciplined, that a number of Golun.4 
dauze accompanied General Goddard’s Detachment; in 1779 tlm 
glarmists obtained the orders for the reduction of these men, in 
defiance of the strong opposition of all the Artillery authorities | 
but ajplin inl798 the calls of necessity and humanity prevai]ed;«&d' 
46 Golundauze were ordered to*be attached to every company of 
Artillery ; since which, they have been gradually and regdlati^, 
ificr^mng, and have shared in all the Artillery duties of 
rious campaigns, in Mysore, with Lord Lakf, at dayn, ^efluL 
and ind^d in every service from 17i98 up to this ^ay. -In 180(§ 
they wet^formed into a Battalion without Officers; mid in 
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1818,1*^hefi they had grown up to a body of 1800,pen,^be ne- 
eessary addition of OBcers waa given to them, though in k. amatt 
proportion only. In 1827, they were finally fornUd tinier the 
sanction of the home authorities into ^o permanent Battalibns, 
with a proportion of Officers to each.*^ 

4 f tronger <proof could hardly be produced of tlie necessity of 
nsifigstich aclassof Artillery-men than their gradually growing 
upon our hands in defiance of prejudice and opposition. In all this 
time too we have no instance produced of any of them having' 
been instrumental in disciplining the Artillery of any native pow¬ 
er ; in fact, we have no proof that they are more prone to desert 
than any other Native soldiers ; while we have some reason to 
believe that the high character, which a Golundauze bears in all 
Indian Armies, has prevented desertion among them even when 
the other arms were notoriously suffering from it. Colonel 
Goddard in his orders of 1st November 1778, complains of the 
" frequent desertions from the Cavalry and Infantry,*’ and gives 
tliem a long lecture upon ingratitude, and want of fidelity to the 
State ; but though the Golundauze were then only newly raised, 
find by no means in high favour, he adds ** the Commanding 
OflScer with much pleasure excepts the corps of Artillery from 
the foregoingobservations, their steadiness, fidelity and military 
conduct claim his particular thanks.’* Since this the charac¬ 
ter of the Golundauze has always stood so high in the Army, 
thkt it would he waste of time to enlarge upon it. 

. It seems then, that Golundauze (or natives serving guns) have 
now been in the service for 63 years, and Colonel Pearce says, 
that in addition to their duty at the guns in 1776, those lhaye 
" trained perform all Um duties the Lascars are wont to perform’* 
vidiUe we know, that all now in the service have equally been 
obliged to do all duties without other assistance. It appears 
moreover that natives less respected, and less bound |o the ser¬ 
vice, have from the first formation of^this Army, been fully in- 
Utructed in all the essential duties of Artillery soldiers. It 
dbas not appear, however, that any danger has been incurred from, 
or that any evil has been proved to arise out of this system. , It |{ 
ieenis natural therefore to conclude, that there really has been 
none, and that all apprehension of it must be diminished rather 
than increoA^ by retaining the well paid, rei^ctable, and e^ 
cieut Goioodaiize, instead of the ill paid and inefficient JLascar, 
who can aspire^to be ranked in the Army as a fighting 
sbhlier at ail—and tida again maybe qven further diminished by 
giving the Golundauze that distinguishing superiority of pay over' 
tbe^nfantry Sepoj^ wbtch the Arnllery; Soldier, has over the dn- 
fant^dh eyery other Army iutkeworla^^Asiatic as welias Etiro- 
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. .If tliis bethere is still a further argament in favour of Go- 
fatndauze, viz,, the greater efficiency of our Artillery. When a 
gun is^inannjSd by Europeans and Lascars, the former are on ft, 
scale barely eq^al to \vork it, the latter are more than half the. 
complement; tolt as they are uninstructed in gun drill they ar«^ 
unable to give aby assistance to the Artiliery*men—every casa>‘ 
alty theremre among the Europeans materially effects the viva¬ 
city with which the gun could be served ; a casualty of 3 or 4 
men, renders it almost impossible to serve it at all, and certainly 
ibifficttit to continue a fire for any length of time. Even without 
casualties, as all the posts filled by Europeans are posts of consi¬ 
derable exertion, fatigue is soon produced, and the vivacity of 
fire considerably affected by this at an early period. 

But when the whole 15 or 16 men of a gun are able Artillery 
men, they can all relieve each other; the duties of many of the 
posts filled by Lascars, and, which would then be filled by Ar¬ 
tillery-men, are not fatiguing, so that those men, who are occu¬ 
pied in the most arduous duties, can be relieved by comparatively 
fresh men, and the fire of the gun can be maintained without 
over fatigue to the Artillery-men, for a period almost unneces¬ 
sary for any action. In this case too casualties to the amount 
of hdf the complement of the men at the gun, would not more 
than reduce it to the same state of efficiency at which the other 
commenced the action, so that there can hardly be a probability 
that the service of the gun could ever be affected from this 
cause. 

Neither need we apprehend any very considerable increase of 
expense. Two Golundauzemay on an average cost as much to the 
State hs three Lascars. The complement of a gun with Las¬ 
cars was always 8 Artillery-men and 12 Lascars or 20 men ; but 
with Golundauze 16 Artillery-men would suffice; so that 8 Artille¬ 
ry-men'would do for 12 Lascars, or, the numbers would be 
reduced nearly in proportion to increase of pay; while we 
should have fewer claims' for pensions, and less chance of 
accidents in battery, and in the field, from the reduced 
plumbers of hands about our ordnance. 

Section III. • ' 

IThe reasoning in the foregoing sections has been conducted on > 
the 8U][q[N>sition that the proportion of Artillery to Infantry an 
estifbUshed in 1796 was just, and that no Vlteration had takoti 
p&cO in the organization of the Artilleiw since it was 
Btit^rcj are material changes to be considered, though as they 
do not affect the general reasoding, they have^en reserved ffor 
U^separzte Sectioii» that the chain of the argument mights not he 
interrupted. 
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In 17fl6 the galloper guns were in fact the only species of 
< Horse Jlrtillery, and in estimating men to serve tltese/guias; if 
must he clear, tliat we have estimated nothing afmost for their 
drivers, who were always supplied, Jike the men working the 
guns themselves, from the Cavalry. In Uke,.R>anner now the 
men of the Hprse Artillery Troop drive as well as work the guns, 
3 men on each carriage remaining mounted while the gun is en- 
, gaged ; and as there are 16 carriages in a troop, or in the 
12 troops, we ought to have an addition to the corps above the 
proportion of 17^ of 576 men for this duty, or, including the 
allowance for sick about 650. To the 9120 men due to the pre- 
aent sti*ength of Infantry adding this number the whole corps 
would amount to 9770 Artillery-men. 

Again in substituting Golundauze for Lascars we have shewn 
thatwbenSof the latter were used in l796,2of the former wou^ 
suffice. This principle has in some degree been acted upon in the 
changes since 1818, as the Lascar Establishment is much reduced, 
and the Golundauze by no means added to in equal proportions. In 
' 1796, there were 2250 Lascars in the Foot, and about 50 in the 
Gallopers, with 4020 Artillery-men. To 9120 Artillery-men, 
therefore there should now be 5217 Lascars, but if Golundauze 
were entirely substituted for Lascars, we should have only 3478, 
diminishing the corps by 1739, or to about 8030 men, including 
tile Horse Artillery Drivers. 

These include the principal changes in the constitution of the 
corps, as to men, which would materially affect the numbers de¬ 
rived from direct proportion ; and be it observed, thatas regar^ 
the Lascars the reduction in their numbers had not been con¬ 
templated previous to 1818, the stage to which we have regu¬ 
larly brougiit up our deductions. The propriety then of Lord 
Hastings’ policy in then augmenting the Artillery to approecb 
tile full proportion of 1796 can hardly be questioned,<br Lascars 
* ivere at that time given even to the Golundauze themselves. The 
iMibstiiution of the Golundauze entirely for the Lascar as far qs 
they went, was a subsequent measure, and it will afford further 
proof perhaps of the correctness of the foregoing conclusions, to*^ 
shew, how iieariy4he above proportion of ^30 men, supposing 
all real Artillery-msn subsitituted for Lascars, and as cmrived 
from the proportion of 1796, would correspond with a fair esti¬ 
mate of tne Artillery Required for the Army in its present stitte. 

The Bengal Army consists of? divisions commanded by Ge¬ 
neral Officers, and although during peace the troops are not 
e«|ually divided among the divisiQj^, yst.we shall probs^^.ob- 
:^h a fair strengtb of a division iff the held in war, by aupj^sing 
Osn^al Officer's command to consist of. one^seyentb df tb#- 
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• Army. It seems a prineiple, which ire should always keep^ 
in vi^w, tfaat^eack General Officer should have the meana ot equip¬ 
ping his own division un^r his own authority : and that, as the 
Field Artillery bears a Certain proportion to the whole army^ each*' 
General Officer should have the same proportion for the troops 
under his orders. 

We have determined that this proportion is from 3 to 4 Field 
Pieces per 1000 men Cavalry and Infantry^ and that we may not 
overcharge nur estimate^ we shall assume, the smaller number of 
3 per 1000 men to be the number of Field Guns to be constant¬ 
ly kept complete with draft cattle, men, ammunition, and carri¬ 
ages, to accompany the Troops to the Field. 

We have already shewn that the Infantry is 64,648 men, but 
besides this there are Local Corps amounting to 5360(^) men, 
who have been, and are intended to be, employed with regular 
troops, and, who either now have guns, or are allowed guns when 
on service. I'hus the whole Infantry come up to about 70,000 
men, or a division to about 10,000. 

Were the Cavalry of the Army taken at i according to Buo¬ 
naparte^ proportion we ought to have 17500 men. There real¬ 
ly are not however more than 9600 (£) men barely sufficient for 4 
divisions of the Army on the above proportion. But as there 
never is any Cavalry stationed in the Presidency or Dinapore 
division, we may suppose that, the force of Cavalry was intended 
solely for the other five divisions, which would give each of them, 
about jlOOO men; or one in five instead of one in 4 of the Infantry. 
The Bengal Army therefore may be taken as 5 divisions of 
10,000 Infantry and2000Cavalry,or 12,000men; and2divisi0jns 
of 10,000 Infantry only. 

Taking*the whole Army at about 80,000 men, the Field Artil¬ 
lery would be 240 guns, and supposing the batteries formed of 6 
pieces each, which 1 consider the most convenient for the voice 


(«} Ranwhar men,. 

Hill Rangers, ditto........ 

Nosseeree Battalion, ditto,. 

Sirmor Battalion, ditto,.. 

AMun Battalion, dkto,. 

. Sylbet Battalion, ditto,. 

1 Arnican Battalion, dUio,.. 


. ' I 

i)^4'R^!lmflttta Eoropean Dragoons,.*. 

8 Ragiments lagfat Cavalry,. 

^8 lerqpdar Hwse,. 



9600 
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of the Oommundery and tfih jnost manageable in maneeuvre^ tre 
okaindOFie^ Batteries for the whole Army- 

For the 2000 Cavalry in each divisio^i we obtain 6 pieces each, 
or onfi||attery^ which most unquestionably be Horse Artillery; 
hud I proceed to shew that to meet the existing improved sys¬ 
tem of using Artillery, it is necessary, that one Battery at least 
to each Infantry division should be of the same deimription. 
Aaan Infantry division is 10,000 men the guns will be 30, or S 
Batteries i but it will readily occur to those conversant with the 
movements of an Army in this country, that the constant appen¬ 
dage to a line of Infantry of so many as 30 pieces, with their 
carriages, &c. &c. for ammunition and stores, would vastly em 
cumber its movements. Neither could so many conveniently ma¬ 
noeuvre with troops without continually embarrassing them, for 
if even Batteries occupied intervals in line, they could seldom 
inove as the line did and preserve their position, * owing to the 
broken ground and various other impediments, which would not 
retard Infantry, but would prevent the guns preserving their pro¬ 
per places. One Battery on each flank may conveniently be placed 
inline with the Infantry, and may without interfering with their 
changes of position ana evolutions, conform to them, and cover 
them by their cross fire ; another Battery placed disposable to 
strengthen the centre,and support either flank if necessary,would 
ip general support the troops sufficiently in their advances to 
aUack when opposed either by few guns, or after the enemy’s 
Artillery had been well battered. It will be evident that the 
flying Battery, as it may be called, which is to support the cen¬ 
tre, or to move to either flank, and perhaps to do both, during 
Oite action, should be capable of the most rapid movement— 
should be in faet a Horse Ai^illery Battery. In this manner $ 
Batteries, or 2 Foot and^ 1 Horse, should be constantly in the 
front line of the action with the Infantry, and 1 Horsb with the 
daValry. The 2 other Batteries may»be with the 2d or reseire 
Bhe, Which might in general move a short day’s march in rear of 
the'main line, and wonld be called up merely when strong posts 
were to be occupied, or where a powerful Artillery already In 
posMon was to be^pposed. These 2 Batteries may therefore 
witbOuf iucouvenienoe be also Foot Artillery Batteries. 

Thusifeqhtpm:— . . * 

Horse AifriLLERT. 

For 5 Cavalry Divisions,... 6 Troops; 

7 Infantry Divisions,.. 7 .Q^robps. . 
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Foot Artillery. 

7 Infantry Divisions;. ;.... 28 Batteries. ' 

^ ' 

A Horse Artillery Battery is at present very inade||iate!y' 

manned ; for of 108 Artillery-men, 7 are employed on tbe staffs 
of the troop as saddlers, trumpeters, farriers, &c. &c., leaving 
101 men to 16 carriages, of these 6 are Serjeants, trhich leaves^ 
9t) Artillery-men, or not quite one to ride each horse in draft^. 
without even allowing for one being sick, or for a single Recruit^ 
at Drill. But there are besides 60 Horses out of draft, as re-^ 
change, which would require not less than ^ men morej so that 
even if for the 27 Lascars 18 Artillery-men were to be added in 
exchange, 12 more would still be wanted for the duties of the troop 
in the Field: and to meet the occasional sickness and casualty^ 
in the field among 138 men, at least 16 additional, or about i 
would be requisite, making the total strength of each troop to b0 
perfectly eflficient in Artillery-men and Drivers 164—12 Troops 
1848 men. 

For the Foot Artillery not less than 16 men a gun actually 
about it and its attendant carriages can be reckoned a sufficient 
proportion, to which add 3 for the Staff Sejjeant, Drummers, &c, 
&c., and 4 to attend on tbe Spare Waggons and Carriages, we 
obtain as tht necessary strength of an effective company 103 
men. To this add | for sick and casualties in camp, we find a 
Company without Lascars should be about 116 men. (Iq 
England for 6 guns 120 men were always sent on foreign service) 
28 Batteries at 116 men each gives 3248 men. 

Although government have allowed ordnance for distinct Siege 
Trains in each Magazine, yet it does not seem necessary to cal*» 
culate on men for each Train. No Siege Train of any importance 
can be ■ equipped for service without considerable preparatipn,. 
which wilt require time sufficient for Artillery-men to beooljccted,. 
and the larger the Train,the greater the time, and the greater the, 
distance from which tbe meii may be drawn. If a very extensive 
Siege is qontpmplated, the force of Infantry must take up so 
many troops, that field operations could hardly be in progress at 
the same time; so that we inay be assured, that if we suppoi^, 
140(a) pieces were required in the Upper Provinces, at once^, no 
further operations could be maintained with our Army on its 'pire^ 
sent establishment. A train, hdwever, of nearly this number of 

ta) 34—34 Fonnderg. 

^34r-l%Otoo. 

40^ 8^ Infantry Mortars, 
lo, liMkntry Ditto. 

16—54 b^try Ditto. 
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pii^e«ri^ been required both at Bhurtpore. < and Hatrass^ and 
therlfore^ot improbable to be a^ain required ; and this number 
^of gu^employed at one time in Sieg^,might easily be made up^ 
if several smaller trains engaged at the lame time 

in dii^nt quarters. Adding to these considerations, that this 
the only resource from which heavy guns can be drawn, a 
s small proportion of which is indispensable with every corps 
^qjpped even for field operations, the number of guns above 
required, will not appear over estimated. 

A train of this extent wonld require, allowing a set of 
men for relief, 1719^ men (a); and allowing the same num¬ 
ber of men for the Lower Provinces, in which they may be re«- 
quired, not only within our own dominions, but for Foreign ser¬ 
vice, at a time when those in the Upper Provinces could not be 
spared, the whole of the men for Siege Artillery may be calcu¬ 
lated at 3438 men. 


It will be evident, however, that when an Army is engaged 
in a Siege the Field Pieces cannot be required to act as 8uch,in the 
same numbers as in a Field action. Keeping the 3 Batteries in 
the first line always ready to support the Troops, the men of the 
other two Batteries per division may on such occasions be made 
available fm* Siege purposes, or half the Foot Artilleij allowed to 
serve the Field Pieces. This amounts to 1^4 men, dmd therefore 
the men estimated for the Siege Artillery may be reduced by'so 
many—or to 1^4 men. 

With so ample an allowance of men for all Field and Siege 
operations, I shall not demand any distinct proportion of Artille^ 
for the Post Guns, nor for our smaller Garrisons. In general 
we may allow them to be supplied from the men above estimated, 
because, 1 assume it for granted, that in case of emergency we 
should be allowed to withdraw the Artillery at out poets "kltoge- 
Iher, seeing that these Guns even in peace'have no means of iiiov- 
'ing above a few yards, and therefore could not be reckoned a# 
ayailabk Artillery on actual Service. 


But we must not neglect the Garrisons of Fort William, and 
Allihabad, which finder all circumstances, daring a War, should 
have a fair proportion of Artillery; and probably about 400 men 
ibr this and-all general purposes of Garrison duty during Wfir 
will not be fioo iBueb..* , * 


(a) 64 Gnn$ aind'Hoiriixara ]3 menesch,.... ^8B' 

76 Morterfe 10 meb esch,... :. .. 78 (^ 
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iThus we have: 

Horse Ai^Hlery, .... 
Foot Field Batteries 
Sie^e Artillery, ^. 
For Garrisons,.. 


Total, 




3»18, 


7310 


We must still, however, remember that no allowance is made 
above for Recruits ; that for European Recruits, we have to 
send to Europe ; and that unless provided for, we must have 
our Troops and Companies deficient by a year’s supply for it 
will take this time at least before they can be furnished after 
every casualty which happens ; not less than another year will 
be required to discipline them ns Artillery>inen; so that for every 
man who dies, or whose contract expires, we must either await 
2 years deficient, or have an excess of two years supply in the 
establishment of the corps. Natives can be recruited indeed 
more readily but they require longer to instruct, having no pre¬ 
vious drill as the Europeans receive at the ReCruitiug Depots; 
they have about or ^ of their number on leave for 9 months of 
the year; and the option of being discharged eveij 3 years, 
instead of at 12 or 17 years, as Europeans have. We are to re¬ 
member too» that Artillery is not like Infailitry and Cavalry, ef¬ 
fective in proportion to the number of pien, but to the number of 
guns they can serve; so that by having only a certain propor¬ 
tion of men short, though not amounting to a gun Squad, it may 
l^vertheless deprive us of the services of a gun altogether. On 
the whole to add one-tenth to the number of effectives required as 
above for the recruits, necessary to maintain our efficient numbers 
always available, cannot be considered more than proper, for this 

seems the average supply of recruits now required annually. 

• 

To the 7310 men adding thus one-tenth or 730, for Recruits, 
the whole Artillery corps on this principle would amount td 
^40 men; differing very little from that deduced from the 
proportipju of 1796, and proving, that the establishment then 
fixed} was calculated upon good principles, and a knowledge of 
the real wants of the service. i 

•The strict rule of proportion will not, however, from varionSs 
causes, be equally applicable tq determine the number of officetss 
t'equired now, from those allowed in 1796 in proportion tq t|tese 
men. Since that time all the Horse Artillery has been rabeu, iftnd 
the expense of this arm, natui;ally induces Goverimfent to kee^ 
it bn the most efficient footing. Where the bx^nce is 

heftowed, the greatest pare is judiciously enottgl^taken" to ea« 
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sure against wajnt of efficiency in time of service, which woulAl)C 

littife shi>r|i of throwing away the money laid out. For the same 
reason in fprming and i#aintaining Artilleryorhll kindsj the offi« 
c{ers canjfiot calculated merely for t|ie discipline of the men 
they bj^e under cornmand, but by the number of guns which 
these men can serve. If guns are improperly directed they 
may do more miscliief than good in a line, and the first consider¬ 
ation is to supply the directors. 

Although from 1809 to 1817 no Officers were given to the 3 
Troops of Horse Artillery, but such as were lent from the Foot, 
yet the full proportion of effectives was invariably kept complete; 
and since that time, although each troop has been allowed an 
establishment of the same number of Officers which is allowed 
to a company, yet no absentees on the Staff or Furlough are 
admitted to be kept on the strength of the Horse Artillery. 

Thus the Foot Companies have really a much smaller proper* 
iion of effective Officers than the Horse Troops have, from having 
the double proportion of absentees included in their establishment. 
If, however the whole establishment of Officers in the corps were 
proportioned to the men, as they were in 1796, it must follow 
from the foregoing arrangement, that the Foot Artillery must 
have a smaller proportion doing actual duty than was then allow¬ 
ed for it; or if their proportion is to be the same now, the 
whole establishment should be greater owing to the additional 
importance of the Horse Artillery. We have however before 
shewn that the whole establishment is less, and therefore ever 
since the Horse Artillery was raised, the Foot Artillery Officers 
have been, as they now are, very deficient even of the propor¬ 
tion of 1796. 

, Again the establishment of Officers of 1796 was calculated, 
with an establishment of Lascars assisting the Europeans, a du* 
ty now proposed to be done by a smaller proportion •of Golun- 
dauze. But as the same number of guns would still be manned, 
the same number of officers would be required to the reduced 
number of men ; and on this account again the actual nnmber 
shotdd be greater than that derived from proportiic^ to men 
instead of less, * 

Lastly to ^hose Golundauze raised expressly to save an in¬ 
crease of European Artilleij, Officers are equally required to be 
estimated by the number of guiw they can man. We cannot 
calculate on assii^tance, as Officers, from Native Officers. We 
have already said that a Native Officer, rising from the ranks, is 
^st as incapi^^|b<^f the scientific •direction of Artillery as the 
ISuropean ni^|pommissioned Officers; indeed from want of 
iqtital edttcatibh he is in general even less capable. To supposd 
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the contrary is in faqlj to admit the veiy'strongest cause ^ 
in employii^ natii%s ; and to compel t]|em to take that dutjf 
which would stimulate tham to acquire a greater ability for this 
service, would be in fact, to do our best to produce tha^ very ^ 
evil which we apprehend. A Native Officer may well %e en¬ 
trusted as in other corps with much responsibility in the Regi¬ 
mental lines; and will relieve European Officers from much duty 
connected with discipline. They may even be as useful as ser- 
jeants in laying guns in Battery under the superintendence and 
direction of an European Officer ; and they may be capable of 
conducting them from one point to another. But none of the du<^ 
ties which a Native Officer can direct, are of that descriptioQt 
which render European Officers less necessary in action ; and it 
is therefore incumbent on us, if we desire to have efficient Artil¬ 
lery when manned by natives, to have a full proportion of Euro¬ 
pean Officers to them. At present they have only about jf the 
Dumber of the European Artillery. 

For all these reasons I shall take a different process for calcu¬ 
lating the officers, and estimate upim the admitted principle that 
1 Officer is required to direct every 2 guns in action. Proceed¬ 
ing on this ground, a Horse Artillery Battery of 6 guns will re¬ 
quired Officers to lay guns, and one to command and direct the 
Battery ; a fifth Officer can hardly be dispensed with to direct 
and superintend the great number of spare cattle and carriages, 
forming in fact a second line manuvoering in rear of, but parallel 
with the Battery itself, and independent of it. The 12 Troops 
would therefore take at least 60 effective Officers under the rank 
of Field Officers. 

A Foot Field Battery of 6 guns requires fully as many Officers 
to lay guns and direct its movements; but the number of cattle 
*and carriages which are spare, being smaller, the fifth Officer 
be d^pensed with. The Batteries require therefore 112 
Officers effective under the^rank of Field Officers. 


The 280 Siege guns require 140 Officers, supposing on an ave* 
rage 1 to every 2 guns, but of these 56 may be furnished from 
the Field|iPatteries on the same principles as the men were, 
leaving ^only for this particular duty ; and^the 400 Garrison 
Artillery would require about 16 continually effective, and all un¬ 
der the rank of Field Officers. 

Thus the total Officers to be always epective and under tlie 
Hftpk of Field Officers is 272((z) ; add as for the men i for sick 

(a) Horiici Artillery,... 60 

' Siegie,... ^ 

OamBOQi,,^,... ..-Hlv;.16 
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(34) and havis ,to be in India 3j06. The number 0 

OflScers in so.many^upder iPibld Officers allowed to b^n Furlon^li 
is(a) 59, therefore the whole Officers under that ranH should nrit 
be less than . 365. As -ff are Fiela Officers in the line, we 
should have 65 Field Officers; making the corps 430 Officers 
wHhout'making any allowance for Staff situations. 

We may now examine the whole of our deductions by a com¬ 
parison with the relative strength of the English Army, although, 
as 1 am without accurate data it will be but a rough comparison. 
By the Army List of His Majesty’s Forces for September 1832 
the strength of the whole British Army, Infantry and Cavalry, 
appears to have been,(^) nearly the same as we have reckoned 
4he Bengal Army, or, about 80,000 men, while the Artillery con¬ 
sisted of 10 Battalions, each of 8 Companies, or something about 
8000 men(c); and to these there were 438 Officers(fl?). These are 
proportions so nearly similar to what we have made out above 
that they add strong confirmation to the results, and give con¬ 
fidence that we have not overrated the estimates, because it is 
probable that in the Royal Artillery they cannot require so ex¬ 
tensive a recruiting Establishment, or so great an allowance for 
Officers absent on Furlough, seeing the major part of the Corps 
is on home service. 

Conclusion. 

I have endeavoured in the preceding details to shew, 1st, 
That the Artillery on the Bengal Establishment was fixed in 
1796 on a certain proportionate strength to the Infantry and 


(ff) There are 6 Captains to 12 Snbaltems. The Captains are therefore of tlie 
whole, and t of them may be on Farlough, or |gf and the Subs being ^ as ^ may be 
on Furlough it would be j Thus + fr ~ li "h fg = Jl but ^ of306 ~ to 69. 


(6) 17 Regiments Dragoons. 10.000 

Onards,. 4,500 

99 Regiments Foot,....._.75,300 

Hide Corps, West India Regiment, Cej^lon Regiment, and other ir.- 

rcgnlar Corps probably,. 7,200 




Deduct Regiments serving in India, 


Total,. 97,000 

.%*”* 


Available En^ish Armf^..... 77,000 

(o) A Company in time of war is about 120, in time of )>eace, though reduced in the 
home establishment it appears to be strong when on foreign service, and probably $m 
average, inelndipg drivers for the Horse Artillerv snins as we do. is not less than luO 
men per IVoim and Company# 

(d) 10 Colonels Oommandmt 
20 Colonels. 

42 Lieuteoant'Colonels. 

$<> Captains.^ , 

2d-Capta|lt. , 

169 Lieiitenai|4a. 

3o ^d-Ueatenants. 
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Cavalrjr not much d^ering from thl!i|>ractice^imEurope. 2d, 
That this footing has been deviated from un to 18)^, by keeping 
a smaller proportion; and that during this time oUr 'Armies have 
suffered on the Field for want of a powerful support from Artil¬ 
lery. 3d, I have endeavoured to determine the strength of an' 
efficient Corps of Artillery for the Bengal Army, and have she#n, 
that the result hardly differs from the proportion of Artillery now 
allowed in the English Army. 

I have thus I tliink made out, that so far from Colonel Sal- 
mon*s proposal of reducing the Native Artillery in Bengal being 
reasonable, an eucrease of Artillery should be made, of at least 
4 of the present establishment. That it may not be believed 
any great difference would be the consequence of extending our 
consideration to the Armies of the three Presidencies, it will suf. 
iice to observe, that Colonel Salmon admits all the European 
Artillery which he would retain would not exceed 6600 men, a 
number just about equal to the existing Artillery, Native and 
European, of the Bengal Presidency, and proved to be unequal 
to its Army alone. 

I have endeavoured further to shew that the supposed neces¬ 
sity of keeping European Artillery only, is founded upon insuf¬ 
ficient grounds, so that in effect, there is no more danger in the 
Government availing themselves of the economical plan of 
maintaining Native Artillery, than of maintaining N^ive Infan¬ 
try ; I have now however to qualify this on considerations purely 
professional, because, it must be admitted^ that, in the service 
of Heavy Ordnance, and in many other duties, it is so desirable, 
tfiat it may almost be said to be necessary, to have recourse to 
European assistance and superintendance. The past experience 
rather than any argument which we can produce must be our 
guide in determining the proportion which is indispensable, but 
from this it would seem, that in the whole Artillery about i of the 
men mAy be natives(a) ]wkbout much inconvenience, and pro- 


(a) In the Horae Artillerjr. 


9 EuroDfan Troopa are, men,.. 


8 Native Troo)|i,...... 


13 Troops Lascars,.*. 



Total, Natives,... 634 

To the Post Artillery. * 


30 Companies of Europeans,.. 



16 Comptniesof Nativea, 
SO Companies of l^kscara^ 



300(1 

80ft> 
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fjably, even a aomethiag larger proportion; but I would nol 
recommend ilipre, because I am aware, that the natives have been 
objected to in many of the duties of ^Horse Al'tiU^y in which 
they have been employed, as well in the Foot for serving 
isiege Ordnance. 

In both caseb however I think the objection is not well ground¬ 
ed, In the Horse Artillery I confess I am disposed to believe 
the objection has originated from some remains of the old pre¬ 
judice, which would exclude Natives as Artillery-men altogether. 
The Field Guns in the Horse and Foot Artillery being of the same 
nature, whatever difficulty natives may find in*1§i^ing them in 
one, must be found in both and the employment of the natives 
must therefore be equally objectionable in both. 

With Field Pieces of large calibre (12 Prs. for instance) 
which were form^ly \ of these in use with the Horse and 
Foot Artillery, there are many Natives, I admit, incapable of 
spunging them with sufficient rapidity, When a vent is well 
se1*v^ nearly a perfect vacuum is formed behind the spunge in 
withdrawing it, while the air is compressed in putting it home, 
both of which offer a powerful resistauce in a large bore such as 
a weak man may find difficulty to over-come, and wlirch will 
»»lna1iLe the service of such a gun slow with w eak men to work it. 
For this reason Europeans are necessary to such pieces. Their 
superior intelligence in our mode of marking and writing also 
make theikdesirable at shell pieces tho’ not absolutely neces¬ 
sary, especially not so to those pieces which have an European 
Officer always with* them. But considering that European 
Officers are supposed disposable by the foregoing plan to evefy 
two l^ieces in action, and that the heavy calibres form a small 
proportion of our Field Artillery, there cannot well be any duty 
in the service of the guns of a Field Battery Horse or Foot, half 
of which may not be performed by Natives, more ecpeoially if 
we remember, that natives are capable of being made etcelient 
Horse men, and might well supply the place of Drivers in the 
Artillery, but particularly to the waggons and spare car- 
rihpe even of the heavy Ordnance ; while in the Foo^ they are 
fully ^ual to, as they hap always been employed at the ^ag- 
tbpe Work and many other duties of the heaviest guns. • t 

In seiYittg Siege Ordnance I have no doubt that except with 
shell pieces, they are^qual to all duties. A SiCge Gun is not 
fired rapidly and can be spunged and loaded by more one 
man. I have in fact seen a, siege Battery served.:entirely by 
i^atives, fire rapidly than* is even desirable, oidy 
, ; OonsideratioU is^ii^cessary in this* case, that as Nantes will not 
any thing they do not cook thOQtselves, they cannot be kept 
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in Battery without a regular relief to admit of this, so that their 
number must be altrays equal to allow such re^f, or else it 
would be finposdible to tmploy them. But without calculating 
the expence of sending out an European Soldier to India he wiU 
cost the state more than 2 Natives —2 Europeans will in fact 
cost as^much as five Natives; so that to employ the Natives with 
ample relief would not be more expensive to the State. Bqt 
when we consider, that besides this, the Europeans must after 
all be assisted by Natives, which would be entirely saved by 
giving a double set of Natives only to the Guns, we must still 
have a considerable saving to the State by their employment; 
while if we suppose only half of Artillery to be Natives it would 
seldom be necessary to have them employed in any duty whpn 
there could be danger of inconvenience. 

There is another point to be observed ^lich has certainly 
contributed to render our Field Artillery inelective as well as a 
want of men and Officers, viz. the bad draft cattle allowed for it 
All Artillery except the Horse Artillery has been invariably 
drawn by Bullocks until 1817, and although we cannot possibly 
object to Bullocks as draft animals, when mere draft is all that 
is nec^sary, and over tolerably good roads, yet they are not 
adapted to severe fatigue, or to manoeuvre on uneven and heavy^ 
ground. 

It is the nature of the best bullocks when jaded te turn ob¬ 
stinate, to lie down, and otherwise to become uniply. A dis¬ 
position of this nature cannot be depended upon im line with 
Troops, where a road cannot be picked, but where it is neces- 
(fary to move regularly, or else to break the whole line~ra line 
too of 5000 or 0000 men, is not likely to meet in any country a 
smooth hard plain to form upon, but the probability is that cul¬ 
tivated fields, or broken ground, shall be a considerable portion 
of that occupied. Thus in a field action guns are constantly 
liable to meet the worst description of ground—the very descrip¬ 
tion which it is most desirable to avoid even with fresh bul¬ 
locks. But if formations take place on such ground^ after a knig 
march in^w^ich bullocks have already endured a fair share of 
fatigue, it becomes nearly impracticable to got any further exer¬ 
tion out of them, and there is certainly no hope, of being able to» 
efii^ct any thing like regular formations with Troops, and with 
the necessary regularity. ^ ^ ; 

In all the wars previous to 1809 the bullocks were aim 
plied with bad drivers, men merely picked up for the pdeRsion | 
and nei|he|; n^eB nor cattle were ever%ccustom|^ ^ iOOiObine^ 
movemealar^n Battery. In 1809 a regular^^astaBUshmeRt .of 
btuUoehs and diivera was termed to be drilled Into Artillar^ 
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duties ; but an experience of 9 ySars fully satisfied every body 
that with all (^-e, pur Field Artillery oould not be, brought to co¬ 
operate usefully with the line even ui^dor this systh^* and in con¬ 
sequence^ Lord Hastings early in ISIS formed an experimental 
Battery to be dr^wn by undersized and cheap horsq^* This 
so perfectly ansn^eied every pnrpose^although not very elB^ciently 
formed) that 2 more were added) and one of these, in the begin¬ 
ning of 1824, accompanied a column of Troops from Nusseera- 
bad to Jeypore, about 85 miles in 60 hours, oveV a b^avy sandy 
country, keeping well up with the Cavalry, and ^s^l being as 
fresh for action as the rest of the Troops. The tC&Vourahle re- 
H ports on this and on every occasion where these Batteries were 
employed on comparing their performance with the bullocks, 
obtained in 1827, the sanction of the Home Authorities to the 
whale Field Batteries being drawn by horses ; but within a 
year tliis was suspended by the Local Government, and before 
the arrangement was half completed, this valuable establishment 
was broken up on economical motives solely. 


Tt^^must be confessed, however, that unless the Horse draft 
is reverted to for our Foot Field Batteries, they ca^pot b© 
expected to be on an efficient footing in the field ; and wlfen it is 
considered at how great an expense even a bad Artillery must be 
maintained, which will be quite lost to the State on the day of 
battle, when the Artillery will be unable to do its duty, and how 
importantlliiis particular department of it is to the success of 
nuSr operations, the comparatively trifling addition required for 
borsei to give it the necessary efficiency, can hardly be worthy 
. of th©^ consideration of a provident and a liberal Government.' 


TRANSLATION FROM THE PERSUN. 


Whemushered to this world of guile 
Helpless and naked thou wast sent. 
Friends all around did laugh and smile, 
Wltile th||firsi hours in tears were spent. 
So {ujtth^on diis little stage 
* That on the day when thou must die 
WIeireoiBrs spirit from its cage 
tbAPbi^nds around the^hen ii(j|ay cry, 

’ thou to leav^ trail home of clay 

May laug^ and away. 


AXiir. 



THE EDEN'OP the SEA-, 

^ u — 

(Written at Ceylon.) 

A dream! a dream! our billowy homet^v 
iBefore me, as so late, so long, 

Tlie ocean, with its sparkling foam; 

The oi^an with its varying song: 

Our ship at rest where late she rode. 
Furled every sail though fair the breeze j 
A])i hetirow walks, and small abode. 
Exchanged for roaming land and ease. 

Short sojourn make we, yet how sweet 
Tlie change; the unaccustomed air 0 
Of all wc see, and hear, and meet; 

Ceylon —thy wooded shores are fair! 

I love the land left far behind. 

Its glorious oaks, and streamlets clear— 
Yet wherefore should mine eye be blind, 
My heart be pold to beauty here ? 

No—in a world as childhood new. 

Is it not well to be a child ? 

As quick to ask, as quick to view. 

As promptly pleased, perchance as wild? 
Deride who will, my childish wit, 

My scorn to-day of graver things— 

Let them be proud, but let me sit 
Enamour’d of a beetle's wings. 

Books for to-morrow: this calm bower 
^et mind and learning know the spot) 
Suggest tome theqtrimal hour, 

When goodness was, and sin was not; 
When the mild tenants of the wood 
Came trustingly at Adam’s call, 

, Nor he, nor they, athirst for blood, ^ 
The world one paradise for all. 

I 

1 know that creatures strange and fiffce 
Here lurk, and here make man afr|p— ^ 
But let the daring hunter pierce ' 

Theifthidden lairs, in this Wighi shade. ^ 
forget save wh^ I gree^ i, 
•pjl'air alive with danlKbg wings,— , • 
Taine creatures ,pi^g near my seat, 
Respli|)dent,flu’i^^ thingp. 



^ ' THE SEEN (» THE,SEA. 

die sqaiirel at his rmrrm§ m^al, 

&.n4, mdjirungr sporti— lithe and free; 
No shadow o*er the grass nuyr steal 
SVitj^lighW; quicker stepsjuiau he: 
Racin^long the cocoa leaf, 

Vou through its ribs of green j 

4noii, the little mime and thief 
Expanded on the trunk is seen. 


These cocoa trees—not fair in woods. 
But singly seen, and seen afar— 
When sunset pours his yellow floods, 
A column, and its crown a star! 

Yet dowered with wealtli of uses rare. 
Whene’er its plumy branches wave. 
Some sorriw seems to haunt the air. 
Some vision of a desert grave. 


Ceylon! Ceylon! *tis nought to me, 
How thou wert known, or named of old, 
As Ophie, or Taprobane, ^ 

By Hebrew king or Grecian boliJiSr 
To me, thy spicy wooded vales. 

Thy dusky sons and jewels bright,' 

^t image forth the far-famed tales, 
ipt seem a new Arabian night. 


Anililhen engirdled figures crave 
Heed, to thy bosom’s dazzling store, 

1 see Aladdin in his cave; 

I follow Sinbad on the shore. 

Yet these, the least of aU thy wealth, 
Thou heiress of the eastern isles, 

Thy mountains boast of nortl^prn healilij 
There, Europe amid Asia smiles. 


Were India not where 1 must wend. 
And En^and where 1 would return, 

To thee, my steps would soonest tend, 
Ev’n now, 1 feel my spirit yearn. 

'Hot as the ganger of a day, 
IWho^mn wher^ late he dwelt- 
llMlit Ipa fiiend, who, for awny, 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JIN EURASIAN 

I am a Half-Cast —offspnn^ of the lust and indolence of the 
proud European—first fruit of the cupidity and simplicity of the, 
sable Hindbo. Inheriting the lofty spirit of m^ire—the sensibt* 
lity and listlessness of my mother—my life hai^een the scene of 
one perpetual tempest of passion—one huge wliirlwind of Un¬ 
controllable cif^umstance. The whips and scorns of Mei—tlm 
proud ^ man’s ce^tumely and proud woman’s contempt— have 
been my conila^^ortion : my progress to the humblest point of 
eminence or wealth has been impeded by an obstacle which no 
human means could surmount. What think you?—have I been un¬ 
principled—indolent—speculative—infirm of purpose ?—I h^ve 
been none of these. 1 have been the positive reverselbf |^ll. 
What then ? Haply— 1 am black” and fbr my ^ complexion’ 
have I been much “ misliked.” 

Listen to a brief tale. ^ 

The — regiment of Native Infantry was quartered at Dinaj^ore’' 
during, the year ISO^^ut was on the point of moving away to 
form part of the gramiarmy then pursuing a victorious Ci|re.er 
under Lord Lake, when it was joined by a youth who to much 
grace of person, united an ardent spirit of enterprise andUpcom^ 
tnonsweetness of disposition. These qualities were effipntly 

calculated to render Henry T-a favorite witli||iis brother 

biiicers, and there is no doubt that had the bounties of ^t^re, 
been;phasteiied and improved by a wholesome cudplie of edij^atidh 
he would have had no difficulty in maintaining the advantfges 
which t^ose attractive attributes acquired for him. But T--£-^?g 
parents had spoiled him, and through a mistaken fondnesluad 
withheld from him those opportunities of severe instri^tion 
which aldne can counterbalance the evil suggestions of an indot 
lent temperament. He was, in fact, the slave of his passions. 
No principle was suffered to interfere with his sensual gi^tifica- 
tions, or control the injurious consequences of their indulgence. 
Thus—to attain a given end—he violated truth—insulted his 
brpthe#officers—broke his pledges—incurred enormous'debU 
pna finally—but 1 anticipate. 

The. regiment had returned to its old station afteSf-a^weivo. 
monthVi^mpaign; Much loss» of men had, been experienced |nd 
a step or two had been attained by the juni^ofj|ivs |«r-some, 
had^gmnedJiijiriils by their gallantry, some—DlowsT-some 

appoi<dn^ts,~Mhnr T^^ ' 

I pass war a detail of 41^ vfpeans by whidh this^ast appeii-' 
dage was obtained. ^ was ^disgrameM. to 
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eoticerned, excepting the poor an^simple object of th^ transfer. 
She,—yetmf!:,teii|der,waV^"and cdn6din^,—deemed sbe saw in 
her committal tt> the dirms of the liandiftYme and lascivious Euro> 
jiean a tlccQciouys smile of Fortune, and held her bondag^e virtuous. 
Trained'up to know no will of her own, and stranger alike 
to the founts an<|g^aracter of honourable matrimony, Uie inno¬ 
cent Minah consi^red herself thenceforth the servant and slave 

of H. T-and in the integrity and singleness of ber heart 

fow^ ^Udiim umleviating truth and obedience. 

j. Months rolled away, and again the gallantj^il&a^ was in hot 
pursuit of one of the potent Chiefs of Hindoos^ilT-'i^wice had 
the Mahratta hordes sustained the furious onset of the disci¬ 
plined forces, and even now victory hovered doubtful over the 

contes^f-. At length, fortune favored the English cora- 

and a further accession of territory w as sealed by the 
blood of the natives of the soil. 


The evening roll had been called—the W'^ounded were carried 
io t||^bospital tents—the picquets for the night had beein sta¬ 
tioned—the wearied sepoy was occupied in preparing his plain 
"andiitemperate meal, and the European o|||ers were engaged in 
quafl|iig bumpers in honor of their succeJifW reposing from the 

fatigues of the day. T-was amongst the former. There 

Werej^ms upon his aifection—his humanity—but there were 
likev^e attractions for his palate, and it would scarcelybave 
been nharai^teiistic to have attended to tlie first, until the last 
badtbl^n g>*atifi|d. Not, therefore, until he had shared ib the 
l^acctmnalian c^es, did this selfish youth wander forth aRiidst 
thbjfieftps of slain to seek her, whose love, superior to all consi- 
dera^ons, had borne her to his side while the bloody ^^ife was 
waging and the storm of battle thundered over the plain. 


' ’Three several times by the light of the moon had fT. T-^— 
slowly paced amongst the slumberers in glory to discover somiS 
frJiice (Kt'llie slave of his pleasures and*partner of his toi|$,—but 
to q 6 purpose;—not a sound gave him a clue to her retreat, and 
'‘be reluctantly winding his way towards the bivouac of his 
compijjmions when a faint cry, apparently proceeding from b6*. 
ibeath a broken ammunition cart, attracted his attenti^.* In- 
stantj^y ^darted to the spot,-r-and there—faifit, bleeding and 
wlepiiliip^id he discover bis Minah folding to her ,cdld, but 
throbbing;bpBOTq^a neit bom babe! Yes, the ran^ni shot 
which st 
!. birth ti 


(njEBpor mother to the earth was the signal of my 
baldv^et—:j>ut hold! let me stifle tluPpt^icidal wish. 


We eaimelr'tiJli wbar may be m 
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in humane and generous impulses. He hastily raised up hisL. 
wounded companion ancil her charge, apd bore them to where a. 
rude tent had been rais^. Medical a'lisistaacejil^was soon pro-, 
cured, and such comforts prepared for the sufferer as the state> 
of confusion in which the regiment then was allowed of. 

Another month passed over our heads and the corps was 
ordered to-pore. 

My hiemory does not supply me with the events, which dis¬ 
tinguished ray earliest years; nor have I ever heard that tiiey' 
were remarkahl^i for any acci'ients of importance. 1 can just 
recall that I Was a great deal with my mother, and that I had a 
little'sister who did not survive ;—that I once made , a long 
journey on the back of an elephant, and that 1 was made a great 
deal of by my father's brother officers. At eight year%pf ago 
1 was put to school at the Presidency. And now commenced 
the working of that sensibility which has made this world in 
truth a vale of tears to me. There were many boys at this 
school, some older, some younger than myself. Some wep^ born 
of European parents, and were fair and delicate ; some were so 
dark that, but for features, you would have supposed them 
to be genuine NativaP—others, like myself, betrayed in .^beir 
tawny hue the corruptibility of their origin. But in our youUi- 
ful simplicity this was held an accidental affair whichira^olved 
no (bstinction amongst human beings; we bad none of us learnt 
to hold our fellows degraded in proportion to the dt^th ojf their 
complexion, until our school master, a vulgarg^iterate kind of 
person, unhappily ^untuned that string'—and whatthscord 
followed r—Go, you little black rascal” said he one day lo a 
poor la# who was blundering through his syntax .—‘ Black* 
thought I—‘ why that epithet? It was used reproachfully: are 
then all or any colors, crimes, or is he only an offender wlm 
owns a sombre skin? If the latter, then must all be criminals^ 
more less, as they rece?de from the fairness or the J|^|ppean. 
The rejection absorbed me. I became gloomy, but I was not 
without hope that it was a mere fagon de purler, and that I. 
should one day hear the master reproach an English bhild with 
being %hite. * v 

• I waited in vain.—The changes were rang on “ 
kalfcasi>i^ongrely” yellwo faced whelp,** simTOrlneers; 

hut tbeii^ite lads were rated*in other termi^and ne^^er oen* 
sured for the livid whiteness of their cheeks.^HolPi^tilP stig* 
gested that4lii(%artiality arose from the drdpmstaitice 
School OBpAlr himself bein^'a European^ kn^ tberd'o#b;^#e of me 
copper hhe, Jo our disputjBif the fair bo^s, ba!jMl<>ff oboot 
ireproachea founded / frkdy, aa they 
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liow learnt to ‘contemn nur colour. The reciprocity did not 
please me howevel^. The origin of this new species of detrao 
tion was an Ei^lishina^. and I had si^acity enough to conjec¬ 
ture that ^e prejudice was a general attribute of his country¬ 
men. Then what dismal forebodings oppressed my heart! 
The reproach, I feared, did not apply solely to the skin, but to 
some disabilities which it involved, or to some evil propensities, 
which^ts possessor might be supposed to be afflicted with^j^ I ex¬ 
amined my own heart. Were my frailties more numerous than 
those of the European lads ? Bly conscience answered that there 
were many less amiable than myself. 1 had my'^are of vicious 
inclinations and so apparently bad every other half cast lad, as 
it now liecamethe fashion to call us ; but to the perception of 
the mosthumbl,e and the most self-c^ensuring there was nothing in 
them to”))iace the European immeasurably higher in the scale of 
virtue*^ Then whence the ground of reproach ? 


Impatient to be enlightened on a point which affected me to an 
inconceivable degree I wrote to my father craving an explana¬ 


tion. ]V!^ letter was a long time reaching him as he bad quitted 
the station whither 1 last addressed iiini. reply was months 
in coding, and when a letter did arrive it mmtained not the most 
remote allusion to the subject on which 1 had written, ,but an 
.‘intiji^'atipn that as it appeared 1 now wrote a sufficiently good hand 
to qualify me for active duties, he should remove me from scjiool 
instanter. I cannot say I regretted the aimouncemeiit. for 
scliioorhad becum of late the scene of frequent and frimless 
contention, ilnpiiith later, an officer called at the school und« 
producing my father’s authority for taking me away, 1 deli-, 
vered into his custody. c j; 

I was at this time nearly fifteen years of age. My father had 
ibr ^me time been a Captain in his Regiment and thei;e was an, 
ear||f project ^ his attaining the rank of Field Officer. "Hbw 
’’oftki lament when at school, that'he had not eaiiiemreach- 
^d^at enviable distinction I It is a- common thing aroo%st the 
boys in th^Indian schools to boast of their fathers’ rank and 
consei^ence, and to^ineasure their esteem for one anottjer by 
the rmatiye degrees*of their respective sires. The poor mother 
onthejjthi^ hand is scarcely ever alluded to, though perhaps,. 
Tto her an object of pride and unceasin£r 


the .chi 
while 
a perpetuiijtl! 



nent^its existeime as an ugly excrl 


^|icitiile, 
ieuce or 
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a heavy tax on momentary pleasure, 
seminary. Colonel's son 

ininor, While ^e ito his 
%rB\a#ser't«Cbia^£jy^rioTi jw'hosei^reut mere- 


Such was the cas^ at 

crowed .^0301^ ypu||i^ip^ 
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The kind heai^ted officer who conducted me to-had made the 

journey very pleasant, and seduced me, by^ what I must now think 
his tiondes€eHsion, into belief that tl|.e prejudice which had so 
much interfered with my peace was pei^liar to the vltl^ar, and 
that I should now find a just level. Vain hope ! The sarcasms 
of the school went no further than the e‘ar, the contumely of the 
great world was to affect me in every relation of life. ^ 

Myihther did not evince much satisfaction in again beholding 
me, but my poor mother’s delight was intense. She wept ve¬ 
hemently, clasped her hands, and hugging me closely to her bo¬ 
som cried repeatedly “ Merra hahha ! Merra babba!” 

I was much moved by her warmth. I was more moved by my 
father’s coldness. In the evening of our arrival, he called me 
to him and said ** William, I am going to the mess. CirQum- 
stances prevent my taking you with me, you must mess with 
your mother ”—My apprehension, naturally quick, readily sup¬ 
plied an infelicitous meaning to the word * circumstances* 
but hope still whispered “ this is a military rule to whic^he must 
conform.” Nevertheless I determined to ask mymoi^r abodt 
it, and should have d*|ie so that very evening had she not renew¬ 
ed the manifestations of her joy at having her bulcha all to her¬ 
self. Could I make so ungrateful a return to her tenderness as 
to exhibit impatience at being left in her society ? * ' 

If 

Tfee next morning at breakfast my worthy sire intimated that 
the sliljutant of the Regiment had kindly cons^^ed to take me 
into his office where I should have an opportuwty of learning 
the business of a Clerk, and in time become a very useful 
member of society. This intimation, was on the whole flattering, 
for at that time, I did not know that a Clerkship was too often 
the beginning and the end of a country born youth’s careejr, I 
looked upon it as merely the premier pas —the first step in tlie 
ladder ^ preferment, and accordingly went to work wHk a f|ght 
heart, ^d a less fevered imagination. ' 

i l^y diligence attracted the attention of the officers; add I soon 
became a general favorite. One of them, a Major C—, particu¬ 
larly ,noticed me, and in about four years after my first joining 
look, an opportunity of testifying his regard in a pointed mannlsir. 
Goveriinr^nt appointed, him ^Political ^Resident at ^ disfhnt 
station, and he then offered to make me his C^erk.^ This offer 
I gladly accept^, for my father's health washow in every pre¬ 
carious copditiowend fa# was compelkd||p seek k .Nstoration 
thereof in bis ovm Native Country. My n^her was mm!^ idBict- 
ed on the (fAsioff of his deplore, and vd^kered to aocom- 
pany him to Cidcatta whence he emb^kewloTjBitglaitd. 
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In a few weeks new employer had enter^ upon his nefr 
duties. The statidih was remote from the Presidency, and as 
the Europeans were few in number th^ Major unbent a little of 
the hauteur, which in chinmon witli the rest of the corps lie had 
manifested at head quarters, and occasionally admitted me 
tojiis table. Unhappily 1 could not there understand the true 
cause of ;dhis indulgence. I could not see that it was a 
yiolatien of common practice warranted by the confined extent 
of English society, but vainly deemed it a tribute to my merit— 
a concomitant of iny promotion from the rank of adjutan't*s Clerk 
bn thirty rupees a month to a Resident’s Assistant on three 
hundred, I was not however a forward or presumptuous youth, 
but bor|^.my blushing honors with so much moderation that the 
indulgence became quite common. In a little time ihree or four 
officers at the station followed my excellent niastieif’s example, 
and 1 was admitted to a tolerably familiar footing.We rode 
together, dined together, and, when luy. avocations allowed it, 
shot and hunted'together. There was one, however, amongst the 
§et who^ not relish this freedom, and was palpably constrained 
in his efl^lts at oqiurtesy; he was the youngest son of a poor 
Scotch nobleman, commanded the Resideu|’s escort, and gave 
himself—on the strength of his noble extraction—as many airs as 
if he were Governor General of India. But more of him aiion. 

About a year after we had been fixed at our new station, Ma- 

i 'or C— received intimation that his youngest sister, his favourite, 
lad at length yielded to his repeated request that she would 
come out to to keep house for him, and had taken' hei^ 
passage accordmgly. t 

This nevra diffused an universal joy at tlic Residency, for as 
there was but one lady in our society, a middle aged matron, 
and the new comer was reported to be a lovely, unaffected girl, 
^much additional cheerfulness was anticipated. The Major bu« 
aied hira^If in^ltering and improving^ his bungalow for the re^ 
ception of his fair guest, a new room was added, and tlie<^;»gardeii 
was immi^jateiy placed under the direction of two skilful Mha^^ 
lieSi "f^^^roold the Major say, “ I know Maria is fond, of 
flowerei %( least slip used to be, and the pastime will the more 
ftgreeublp, now that she ^iU Jie so much dependent on her own 
rSburce^ Scarcely had eveijf thing been got into proper Mm/ 
bre myij^er hurried off to the Presidency to receiveihis sStbr. 

We pasa^ the remailiing two nfontbs very heavily, fbr we had 
less oeeuiittbii usual and had lost tlie most agreeable mem-, 
bes* of our l^tn^his absen^j^s parl^ularly painful, 

ior laln^y dbHseroe9ni^oaght I AiMenied»a^wMlness amongst 
^ nmiionig fftw^ and adij^posit^to avoidk^y scmety. 1 was 

oaplabaatpfidi^inlnt for at th# 


r. 
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eommenccment -of the third month 1 received :a kiild letter front 
Major C— announcing hw departure from Calcutta with his fait* 
charge and coininissioidi% me to prepare for their reception. I 
executed the task with great delight and could not f^l to per¬ 
ceive the confidi&,nce of my excellent fi^lend and employer had 
restored the flbw of my associates^ good feeling. Hahg them! 
slaves and hypocrites ! .... 

It was evening. I iiad just returned from ray solitary ride 
along th#road where the Resident and his daughter were to 
come, when a trooper came tearing into the Fort to announce thkt 
they were within a stage of their journey’s end, and would enter 
the fortress the following morning befor^nn rise. I hurried o^ 
to acquaint Commandant of the EscotI, and tlie olfficer in 
charge of thefdetachmeiit of troops stationed in thii»^Fort, in ordelT 
that all might begot ready. I then started off to the next sCage^ 
having previously given directions for the preparation of an ex¬ 
cellent breakfast, and by ten at night reached the little can^.Thc 
party had retired to rest,saT quietly took up a night’s lodging in the 
cooking tent, and rose long before dawn to welcome mj^uperior. 
He was evidently pleased with this mark of attention, and asked 
a thousand questions in regard to the affairs of the station dur¬ 
ing h^ absence. Day broke, and an ayah came out and announced 
that the Beebee Sahib was ready to start. Accordingly the> 
palanquins were prepared, and 1 was about to mount my horse» 
when the major took me by the hand, and, leading me to the door 
of the largest tent, kindly introduced me to his sister. ^ Here, 
Maria,” said he “ tliis is my trusty clerk, my Iftajor domo Mr. 
I’—” She curtsied gently and said something, but.| could not 
distinctly make out what. The tone, however,* I clearly 
recollected was kind. 

Let me endeavour to describe Maria C— as she then waSi Of. 
years she liad^ probably numbered nineteen; ber person was 
petite, but exquisitely forbed. Her countenance was qC a some¬ 
what pale hue, but of that paleness, which ratbei^M;|dicated 
tboijqrht than delicacy of frame. Her eye was haapHInd its 
exprassion combined intelligence with simplicity: hwnair, a 
deep brown, well assorted with the ^e«, and*gave in its wanton- 
ipgs before the morning breeze, additional whiteness to a nedki 
whii^ atany time might vie with the fairest alabaster. Hw 
bands and, feet were small and*beautifully proportioned f 

It may readily be conjectured, that Miss C—^'was ftprodipous 
favourite with <^ry bo(|y.^t the Residen^, Her q^rfulnens 
and convetsatiopir talents fkitdered hek fa%<«^stabUi^^e social 
than ever; her hms^ abilities oottl|^ated many an 

evening* whiSi liad lier^tofore been 
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tion of cig^arSf And her skill in eqnUation caused us tn jen^tben 
tbe cvenrag'Ir^esilnd to l^ave^our mqrnhig'^pin#iy|^lf j|jB houf 
earlier tbhili" formerly. Of lourse^, al^|he Major iifci^ldy a(r- 
companif^ hfb sister, I ejht obtrudfeny socii^ty j^l^er than 
invited^nt the ajjlvant^e, whicfr the Euj^b^C#|;ei|^emAnt]mA 
had oyIPbie was'irounterbalanced by th|^i^|U<^f%^ 4ft^®bPpQr- 
tunities ofspeakinjr to her afforded me by hty,^|jdoyiiiient in her 
brother’s house. "Would that 1 had ^vjpfbe&nemiitted^o lip-r 
prbhch her! ■'* 

It was a cool and pleasant evening in the month b^ebr^ary 
1^^—. The resident was rather unwell, and, unable to>>take his 
n^^al p^ 9 menade, hadUlesired me to bring certain papers to, his 
bnngalbw and to as|p him in transcribing a ^palch he waS^' 
anxious to fo^i^rd to the presidency. 

'' \^e wrote M a part of the house which served for a drawibg- 
room,||phUe Miss C. sat at an adjoining table at wbrk. What 
«|twas that caused me to do so'I cannot remember, or even 
conje^ure; biit once during my labor, I raised my eyes ,4n the 
direction of her chair,—to my surprize she was looking at me ! 
and therrwas an expression in her countenance which I thought 
denoted an —interest at least in the o^iect of her contem¬ 
plation. I instantly withdrew my eyes, my brain reeled, my 
pulse throbbed^l could not write. But why all this ? ’^jpUid I 
justly interpreted the maiden’s glance, or was it merely A# the 
cnggestion of vanity that I appropriated a look to which I had 
no claim. 


I womd observe further. Again I cast my eyes towards Maria 
and affai^JIvinet her eye—nay more ! she smiled—^by heaven, she 
amiled upmi me ! 

It may easily be conceived that after this incident I was not 
yefy fit to continue my business. My agitation was too great 
for any occupation. Concealing therefore the true s^ate of my 
feelings, I feigned sudden indisposition, and requested leave to 
The resident was too considerate not immediately to as- 
AeaVni^ishes and volunteered to put by my papers; I then left 
the bo^psw, not however, without casting one mure look a| the 

J ourcb^fmy new ^motions in wishing a respectful good night! 

could then perceive her agitation was likewise intense. Her 
face and neck were suffused with a deep scarlet, and 8ha^;^un(^' 


her bea<i.,over her work without venturing again to enCiUnter 
my eyesi, . * • 

The ^ader may form some idea of the state of my mind on 
tBturmi% to my quaji^ters, For the ^st tiro^|b. my life 1 was 
;li^er tlie influence of the strongeltwnll passions, and 

toothfougfas^ agenay ai||||^iy English girl, I 

ev^ ,apok«Pl|'. ^ ^ 
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red to jne abekig 
^fthatlAd^iiiy ambitii^eWini'e(| 
iav&^oa ll lt jfaL atifle '^efti fr4a 
ter of tjieir gri^catii>n« 

as 1 thought, the ilmineiic^lNpt 
commandant of the escort, the sjprig of 
[id my young mistress, and 1 looked 
^cmun secret regrets—holding,as I 
tg oSicer in little elHation—to its terminating in a 
I engagement;—but now, when I could distinctly p||r- 
toms of interest in my behalf, my aspirings^quired 
' .1 dared at once to be in ! Oh wbo^kll feH^ 
^^ch this exquisite passion aSTectqJ^j^ ? woo shalf^ 
deacHbler<^3l®fcdr and fury, with whichitrageoWtbinmy |en- 
sitive^iosQjijqH;^ 1 could not rest, I could not eat, nor drqij^;, nor 
talk,*-" nor^ work,—neither books, nor sports of the field had 
charms fqr me. A heavy lethargy accompanied with'^evei^ 
stole Mr my senses and for two or three days 1 was conned to 
my died. 

The medical officei;^of the station visited and took blood from 
me, vnjnly endeavouring to ascertain the quality of my diseale | ^ 
inj k|^ employer too was incessant in his enquiries, and eveit/^ 
C^^^self to my bedside, but liis presence gave raemucb ttW 
easiness, and I felt like a criminal before his judge. On th# 
third day, reason, however,.began to reassert her sway, ai^under 
her guidance, I endeavoured to devise means for seekii% and 
commimicating more explicit avowals on the subjecte||ireirt my 
heart. , .f. 

The reader will readily consent to be spared the inflieUbn of 
a recital of the numerous schemes which suggested themselv/u^ 
ahd of the conflicting emotions by which 1 was variously aff^tedj 
Suffice tOTiSay that in a few. days my soul found ntteraiijfi^and 
Maria ipnitessed her own attachment in tones that l^hrilledy^OUgllj, 
every and fibre of my frame. Still I did not 
bosoi|, myself to her brother. 1 cannot precisely nayVHjl for 
I did not Anticipate any decided objections on his pak^S^r oil; ^ 
the score ^ my means, my persoBi or my character. But therd ^ 
was A||ttBdefitiable sort of apprehension about the disclosurei.'i 
whieraNhiced uie to delay it until an event occurre^^ Wnliid^ll 
dashed the ctip^of joy from my lips, and plunged me' lntb^^^ 
deepest abyilipl misery and despair. ' 

It 8)^enls thd S(m||hd arri^^ the relief eif the det 

ups^ mm ws|Mbre<m ihe mPucriMWimm' 

mmndbd the olWetacKent was ^ 
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rather a vi|^ar peri«yq|^, ?anMttle syml^ae 
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lis lady had not been many hours at the residency station 

A O-in A nr A Ci me>i4-A^] lvwi> 1V/f i u m 


*■6^ visiteAby Major C. and his sister, and Welcomed 


*wilh aif^he fi||yor o^Rieir generous natures. |^|tj^;fpon return¬ 
ed the visit ipihe party, and I learnt from 1V%^' it a subse¬ 
quent intervillv, that she was much pleased wi#Hhr frank and 
ladylils manners of her new friend, Unaccust Ad as I was 
to th| ways of the ffreai world, I could not help feeling pleased 
at this accession to our circle, even though niy own neciiption, 
when I i^alled on the lady, was rather cold and fornikl 1 che¬ 
rished a hope that Maria would soon be on terms ofintiihate 
ftiendship with Miss M. and might thus impart to her a know- 
, lec^e of the state of her heart, and procure her assistance in 
bringing about the consummation we naturally dei^m 
much shorter time, however, than I had calculated o^mj^d 
f) produce a far different termination to this attachment, 

I called suddenly one morning at the residency to pay my 
^ respects ^^ y young mistress and was surprised on entering 
* the dralMp room to see her pass me straight to her own room 
tews! 1 stood stupified with doubt and apprehension, but was 
iioon roused by the Ayah coming out, to say her * Madam* 
unwell, and that I must excuse her. I questioned the ayah gs 
to % nature of her illness, and freely asked her if any tbife 
^ ^Ise were the matter,-~for this saga/jious fills de c^^lre had 
swO^^maed the nature of the understanding subsisting between 
myself, and could interpret correctly the gjnbignousi 
temlH^bich my question was couched. The ayab^ answered 
, she dlti^ot know, ‘ but that* madam sahib ^ bad oried much 
latejfy.'il^hqp alone*. Our conversation was interrupted by the 
entrap, cff jMr. C. to whom I instantly addressed m^a#f ek- 
presst^;irmieb regre4 at his sister’s Mispos^ion, He Replied 
: very and satiHied me at*once imt heentMj^incd no idea 

of the r®^j[ s^^ 9^ affairs. J 

^ * has dieeiL quite ^Haamldsed of late. 


and 1 ai 
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think she needs 
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I turned pale at tliia suggestion of a change of scene and after 
a cUmmon place obeiH^atbn or two took tny leave^ 

On myr^lirn hoifii|t wSifte a lett(Br to Maria^ ipiploring an ex¬ 
planation e^' ber stat#bf n%id {md reMuimending her to Cj^niniuni*^ 
cate all to her brotl|%#^ l put Ine lewer In iny pocket for the pur¬ 
pose of deliverih|^ it tb^e ayah^ and in fhe evening^ took a 
ride preparatory |q 4|^^(^rning to tiie Major’s house. The ride 
furnished me witli^^omi|d|||;to the sad m;ystery. I accidentally 
met Captt^ and MrisSro^eftjgjalking in company with Mr. 

who (iotntnanded the escorifnnd of course bowed and drew 
in my rein* The salutations of the party, however, were remark¬ 
ably cold, and 1 could detect the lady exchanging satirical smiles 
with my Scotch friend, which gave me no ftttle uneasine% The 
indisposition of our fair friend naturally called an obsfr-^ 

yation so(ij| aHer the rencontre, and I remarklcithat the Ma- 
mr had talke^of a change of scene as necessaiy to his^ister. 
To this Mrs. M. rejoined “ ah, yes, the sooner it takes place the 
better on several accounts.” “ No doubt Mr. T. will much re¬ 
gret the laily's departure,” insinuated he of the escort. I an¬ 
swered, after a little hesitation, during which 1 endeavoured to 
control my agitation, l|jat I thought we should all lament the 
loss of qne who had so much contributed to the general happi- 
ness. embarrassment, however, did not escape the percep- 
tidis ofme lady, and taking advantage thereof she immediately 
exclaimed, “ ay but, you. Sir, in particular will be a sufferer, for 
if I may speak from a little experience, persons situated like 
yourself are not always so fortunate.” 

My emotions now visibly encreased, but I never^i^ss con¬ 
trived to mutter some incoherent syllables, in the forni of a dis¬ 
claimer or a query, I forget which ; and then, wishing them a 
good evening, gallopped onwards. 

It was^po’w plain to my fevered imagination that the bubble 
had burst;^ In spite of alt my caution, the coterie I thought 
had discovered the existing amour and were apparea fett.|te ter~ 
mined, to prevent its continuation. 

What was to be done ? 1 had no confidant whose advice and ^ 
assistfifuce 1 might ask for,—no means of ascertaining to what 
]eiTgth|;he scheme, of my opponent bkd gone. It was clear |hat 
no one was saftsfied witb^^ the Uqieon atid|that the affair would 
soon reach m/employer's ears. 1 therefore determined at 
to unbosom, myself^ him, and by anticipating my enemyiaof- ^ 
ten, if 1 could ti(^|p||at, t^ qflfect of their ill nature;. ■ , • 

, My determinai^^^yi^ taken, I immedi^lT proceeded to 
the Major'shoipe.^w^piftming.myyifI wi^esired to walk 
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In, waa ual^ered into the room where be nanally^ss^ of ah 
eveninp^ reading to hia siater. Their wer^ employed wheal, 
entered." Well T—said the IKIajor^ ^^vhjKihe news ? are you 
come to take a ohp of bohea, with us?*^** come Sir,” said 

J faltering^ ** to apeak witfi on weubject of some moment to— 
all three, of . I^oidd have added—my power pf utter¬ 
ance ffpije^ mei MAria perceived my agitAtioh* ond hastily rising, 
left tb^ room. This restored my presence mind a little, and 
after a pause I resumed; ** 1 am conieAjj^, to, |ell you, that I 
mn the cause of your sister's Apparent ihdis^ositmh.—I have 
dared, to love her—and dare to think luy affection is not altoge- 
Uier offensive to her.” 


€kmd Ood” ejaciileted the Major, suddenly rising has she, 
ever told you ^7” “ She has” I fervently rejoined, "ehd”—“Oh 1” 
agid the Mim in a hurried tone “ this is n^t , sad, most, 
spd,” and seeing this, he rushed into his sister’s room— 
l^wae pBtrihed with fear. In a few minutes I heard the voice of 
imyTemployer calling out to the servants, and Maria hysteri- 
^lly sobbing—My first impulse was to rush to the room to 
Ipothe Jhe suffering girl, and mitigate by prayers her brother’s 
vrjra^,; hut I was prevented by the butler’s coming out and, say- 
Ingfc “ Ob Mr. T— , pray go to your hodlk, for master is very 
*mgTy with you.” I did not go, but retiring to a comef^f the 
verande waited the issue of events. In about half an ho#/Mi«. 
MmtweU^ whqjhad been sent fpr, arrived, and 1 could hear the 
smrji^qts wfaispertog to one anoUier that their young mistress 
was very ill—No one can, imagine what agony I endured for 
toe follov^g hour. At last every thing became silent, and from 
toe dark S^ner, where 1 was standing perdu, I could perceive 
toe Major and Mrs. Maxwell walk into the dining hall in close 
conversation. But a few words reached my ear ; yet they were 
anfficient to convey the purport of the discourse to my throbbing, 
bearfc'* a dcstructiop of proapieoto—such presumptioa-j^WOfthy 
of(U raemher of caunc.il—dear girl—happy— casf-^c^mpiex- 
Jmt, was enough—feelings that long slumhered, at once, 
reviv^H^ tenfold force, and with a fevered, puJ^ and! a beat- 
l^.h^lpll quitted the house. ^ 

liijght;—^he day had been dark and loweriDg,foreboding 
tl^ cbtomwement of the rainy monsoon which now suddenly* 
set in wltpA ifery which well accorded with the tumultuous «*ba- 
Vit of r J9ut|||ss)ythe flood burst i^on tire earth and' 

would Sainly qhenchea a whole universe of flame, but was 
L j» • r. 1 j volcano which ragi^within my heart# 


Jnsufi^iehtw 

I, prdceedig$\||i&m#id^'''Vapidly<^^^d;^ "'iflbon ‘to 
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i|*oin tliliich I was roused bj^ my servant begging me io> tb|^o 

Niy clothes which completely saturate# 1 complied mechoM 
Oically^ but scaroempd I enveloped myself in my morning gomo 
before the same dotip^tic^put into my hand a note couc&ed ^oi 
the following words. ^ « < 

^ Gapt. M.’s com|9iraents to Mr. T—and on behalf of Mr, 
■" — (naming the commandant of the Escort) has called to maka 
arrangements for settling the respective pretensions of Mr.. T 
and his friend to the b#d of Miss G—. Mr. T— must be aware 
Hmt his pi'Osumptuous suit is nb secret at the station; and he 
cannot therefore object to assert it in a mode becoming a ca- 
valier, particularly when the gentleman who offers him thia 
opportunity of defending his pretensions confers, an honor to^ 
which nei^r Mr, T.’s rank^ complexion, nor underhand proi>» 
ceedings entitk him.” *■' 

** Gapt. M— is at home to Mr. T— at all hours-.” ^ 

It was not very likely that such a note as this should tendih. 
any degree to calm the tempest which was then devouring my. 
whole scut I am naturally courageous—the ^ son of the bat**' 
tle”was a term which the circumstances of my birth had pl^ocured'. 
for me and the applicability of which my daring spirit in infancy 
liad imnfirmed. 


■ 

Under any circumstances, therefore 1 should have accepted^ 
my enemy’s challenge ; but now, when misery assailedme 
every shape, death seemed to possess an attractive form^ andil). 
was cheered with the prospect of its early embrace. Stilly I 
was loth to leave the author of so contemptuous and^uUing an^ 
^istle unpunished while his principal had the satmactibn of" 
shootihg^me through the head; so, hurrying on my clothes; and 
regardless of the sacred character of the day, I ordered mypaIan-> 
keen, ,an(i^in spite of the storm and the rain proceeded armed 
with d f tick to the house of the Irish Captain. 

I found the Captain seated in an arm chair, smok^g a segar 
and I’sadipg a pamphlet with his legs m the table^^^ithout: 
waiting # be announced I sprang out of my palappsn, and 
rp^ng .ipto the room with the, Gapt.*s letter in ray Hand I aorj 
icpsted him.by asking if h^ the author thereof. Withb^. 
liking at it, or appearing in any way surprised at the 
i4e^ess of tM,address,. he toojk. his eemr out of his mouth enil, 
CQplly saidx be sure I amT-apd wh^ot ?” *‘Theti,f.,hfihd: ,t, 
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farmed me. What farther mi^ht. have happened it is difficult 
to say. The entrance of servants preventc^^^y continuation of 
the struggle, sd, bestowing a hearty ed|^bn on niy victim, I 
the hdfise. The following morning 1 phihn^ a reply to the 
Commandant ofihe Escort, accepting his challenge, but begging 
ayp^use until 1 could find a friend^ as the aiders and abettors in 
tbes^ bloody rencdntres are called par excellence. 

1 haye already said that I bad no intimate associate at the 
StatibU* It was therefore a difficult matl^er for me to fix upon 
ail indmidual who I might apply to in the emergency, with any 
bojbc^ of success. Whilst 1 was deliberating as to the belt 
couibe . to pursue my servant announced the Major, who soon 


liter' entered the bungalow, and coming into ray bed room, 
where Iwas seated ruminating, took a chair closji to me, and 
with an earnel^ness of manner, thus at once addressed me. 


** My dear T—, it grieves me to the soul that my connection 
ope for whom, you must be aware, I have ever felt much 

Sa-A.-:.. __i._ __ 


l^hdness is now to cease, and to cease under circumstances so 
pailiful. But I have a duty to perform, and feelings must be 
in a compliance with the obligation. You have un- 
balipily mrmed an attachment for my sister, and she for you, 
but she has been rendered sensible that the consummation of 
Ivhat were your mutual wishes would entail upon her irrevoca¬ 
ble rnin, and reflect disgrace upon her connexions, and she has 
therefore empowered me to beg you will think no more of her.*— 
I wgs stupified—sick to death—but answer made I none. My 
inalter, greatly moved—proceeded. “ It has consequently become 
llecessary to remove you from a spot where you would continue* 
idly be encountering one who must henceforth be indifferent to 
yoii, and who could only be pained by your presence. I have 
Irietids at the presidency, and to them 1 shall write to procure 
l^bn an appointment and to provide me with a successor to your- 
and I can only hope that he may prove in any degree as good 
ttblifcb, aiid as clever an assistant, as*! have ever found you.” 
£^e|^cotiM perceive the tears bursting from his benevolent eyes. 
I woi|i|^(|lwe answer<^but a mental syncojie oppressed me f 
I tbonJ^M/Sbe bad seen Othello’s "visage in his mind*’—but 
now!”—A long pause ensued, we were both greatly 
ai|i(Btedif At length the Major, stooping, picked up the l^ierc^ 
,^pt. 1 had accidentally left on the door^ and 

ifuauing iti b asked tne n^hen I received it ? I told 
bt|n every Wbg. aot^Vj^ dhoittting to state the embarrassment 
l^asin f# WaiEi|<ffn’^s^ond-^ embarrassment which I fait 
tlie more' inas|p^|!|^, prevented my forth to meet 

i”''nb.w;'Sb mucli'; desired,5^#;§''My boy,” said, -my 


^haye been plaedd 
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in a station for whi^,y|ur birth, according to the n^c of £a- 
/glisli society, di|c[mj6^you, and it has therefore b^n through 
me that you hal6 li^ountered insult and disapppintment. 
hence becomes my duty to support you in you inrelent situation, 
and to assist you in vindicating your character. 1 be 
your second. Say what message shall I carry to your ^ 
— “Tell him”—hastily I exclaimed, and intuitively grasping the 
Major's hand,—“ tell hiin, dear, kind sir, that I am reac|y*fj&/j 
moment !”—The Major departed—and left me a prM^P^he 
l^enest grief that ever yet assailed a sensitive and hofm^able 
bosom. He soon, however, returned, and informed me that^hat 
evening was fixed on for the combat. Heaven pardon me .4 
I anxiously ppyed for the annihilation of time, that death 
come the quicker. v ^ 


In the evening we,—my antagonist and his friend, the Major 
and myself—met in a mangoe grove. My kind and magnaninmas 
emplo}'er addressed a few soothing words to me beforeHib 
word was given to fire, to which I merely replied “ sny to yonr 
sister I die loving and forgiving her!” We then to(^,up our ■ 

ground, and fired—My enemy fell wounded.. a^rtnighi 

afterwards—a fortnigiit of acute suffering and close confine¬ 
ment’ll was on my way to the Presidency, bearing letters of 
introduction to two Staff Officers of distinction and one of thp 
principal civilians. In the course of a month 1 reached my des¬ 
tination, and instantly bent my steps to the residence of my 
poor mother, who had not seen me for two years, though her oct 
casional acknowledgment by letter of the trifiing sum 1 was enay 
bled to spare her from my monthly salary had kepPme assured 
of her continued health. 1 cannot picture to the reader the fer¬ 
vor of ray mother’s joy at our meeting,—her heart was only 
equalled in its warmth by its constancy. 1 detailed to her the 
rough cohrse of my “ true love”—and found consolation imher 
sympathy at least, if not* in her reasoning. Like most of the 
children of the sun, my mother's temperament was rather vio^p 
lent, aiid this disposition gathering stre nU j^i from ig)alor|nce, shp 
xndul^d in furious invectives against t^ author of *^my ^ufferr 
ing where another, pnder the correcting inSiIence of educatit^n^ 
w^d have suggested explanations, if not palliatives. When ^ ; 
tumult of anger had somewhat subsided, we discoursed of 
subjects ahd I enquired whether any |||s^ had been heard W 
my father .4ince bis departure—my answered .ih ina 

negative, adding howOver that the stipend jie allow^ her 


? , 


My letters ofi-iptjduction were duly dfeliver«d and thr^ 

installed in the oMt:e#f ia ^Commercial 




^1^ VtHASlAil. 

ITcraie, Hf ^treat celebrity wealth. My *«%•* 

Catioaeam the agriimna of the €Hif i|i^l4Be|^odaced a ^emi» 
pqraty ^blitiQii of paet affaire, ana nay a|ind g:taduaUy aw- 
auAring its ordilliry faealthfnl tone when my eye fell one mom^ 
feMft lw announcement in the Hurkaru of the marriage of 
Miss C--—, I should say — to my detested rival the 
Clhj^Wfander of the Escort! What a wound was this' 

♦ If * * 

^4l|lhas never been my forte to pourtray agony. I'he lifeless** 
tthi%of the sketcii has always been in proportion to the intensity 
jf my misery. It is the recollection of griefs which paralyses my 
powers. 1 act the hours of torment over again. I must therefore ap« 
peal to the sympathies of those who may peruse this narrative, 
{let them endeavor to conceive what 1 am unequal to exhibit. 



Once^ore the equanimity of my life was restored. I had 
loneirmyself into a conviction that Maria would be misera.* 
with her choice and the malicious hope conveyed balm to 
chastened soul. 

But the calm was of brief duration. Destiny had decided id 
am a«life of storms—a career of incessant trouble, and repose was 
duly accorded me that new pains might be more poignant—more 
liyere fi^m the contrast with my brief hours of 
" lat can bn so called which was but a respite from suffering. * 

mongst the various sources of amusement to which my at^ 
;ionhad been directed since I quitted the Residency, none had 
b^ad a higher place in my esteem than the pubhq journals, 
insli and kedgeree—the dry toast and e^gs—^the coffee and 
Mmeata—were enjoyments I could have dispensed with at my 
KfUaldlpBt table, without a murmur ; but the Newspaper had be- 

e tm ingredient In my existence. It was the sommoitt 
of my life rob me of that, and you left Me poor 
Ittddedk’’ Accordihgly, nothing which transpired in the great 
#Uffid eltiaped my knowledge. I saw that battles toet 

abd tMninyit Ministers had half ruined the fairest offli "" ^ * 
tbem^htmat ofpeonMl*that roguery prevailed while 
|a|rered; #at rellgHn sms more a theme for the tonggt 
‘ *“erof^4he heifk inai the many were persecifted, fU. 

"(htei^yrHiMt is short—tM a IdeftleihiM 

j; as he ^nwas^ bad married i 
Mi* oWfiteiit ^aalbr t 





mEsllasd I asd tbittled 


. "The reader mustniiA 
thiB narrative ly ttHHpb eye I 
reotele qaiartfi||'<^^'’liwii^where 
number, and ummr cir#ra8tance8 whicl 






eye fayjple^n 


an intimate knowledge of the extent of the dej^lhavity o^taiM 
amongst the fair rulers of tifie soil. I did not then k4| 
the desertion of the Hindoo Mistress for the English wift 
iece of cruel infidelity qf constant occurrence. I did nfi 

a j^jU jS 


of legality, 

I had never much loved my father. His habitual coK 
towards my mother and myself,—tlje little I had of his soci^ 
aince be first sent me to a Presidency school, were feircu^ 
stances which engendered an indiflference to his love, by^^ 
means strange though some may deem it unnatural. The shcJ^ 
therefore, which my feelings sustained on learning that he haw 
played the traitor to my mother, resulted not from any fud^n 
apprehension that I had lost a parent, but from the convicf^ 
that a gross insult had been put upon my kind, innocent 
confiding mother, and that the cruel author of my exis^ce.. |^ 
sought this new union as a means of shaking on all connOm^w 
with her and her offspring—Animated by such thoughts 11|| 
not, as might be supposed, surrender myself to that wretchednmP 
which^d morbid character of my sensibilities had hitherto. ex» 
posed me to—anger, not grief, at once inflamed my soul aiid in^ 
stead of “ weeping.my sad bosom empty” I vowed to “ hold 
the mortal sword” whose edge my father’s perfidy might serft; 
to whet. The constitutional timidity and supineness of my 
ther were well known to me, and suggested the propriety of 
cealiog from her the resolution of seeking redress with w| 

1 was now possessed. She would have cried me out 
purpose—she would have called me “ parricide* and g 
Aowever much my intentions might be restrained liie 
l^its of crime, as far as^mv father was concerned,^.A 
doubt that the fears to which my mother would bal^ 
jocted by my conduct might have inflicted #death>wouhli|j|^^W; 
thuajusiifying the epithet and defeating my own viewi: 

^ith this notion I did not impart to a aiiua^: 

*■ 's Sl' " t-tfi tab ■ • « ar ■ . . 4 i' a ^ . • iBf '•OrF J S i 




objects with which 1 at this tiinej 


England. 


estions o: 




1 jt^t I was anxious to visit a lai^ so just^ 

^ .^tlltttions, her commerci^tii^pictures 
of her oivwidns, the luxuiy, grandeur«|fd 
llidts,' They were afl sqnsibte 
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the concerns 
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tlie of 
tontly in so sudden 

a irfio quit Indii for the^ visit' llph^-sbores^'v- • 

vere thei^reiisd^ here alledged a^geth^ inoperative, 
i|ensible. I md, in sober ytruth, fondly yearn % the^ 
>bd and the lawn, the copse and the meadow Of merry' 
1.^ 1 sincerey longed to breathe the free and bracing 
air 01 tne bonnie North—to see the “ mighty Babylon,*' to hear 
'the*: 0^lv Gominoner assert the rights of his countrymen-— 
M^pimlate with Britain’s daughters—arid—^shall I confess the 
iHkness 7—to feel that color was no shame. 

^ 4 . 4 ;i, 4 4 4 ' 14 

herk darices gaily “ o’er the waters of the dark-blue 
|i(fjL**-^Tlie valetudinarian already rinds * health on the breeae* 
sailor’s heart thrills as the vessel turns her head towards' 
happy haven—The Eurasian—the Anglo Asiatic— the Hal/ 


the jpoor, despised half-cast—how feels he 7 
!^Alias! no brilliant prospect—no cheering hope enlivened my 


^rrin^lge. I left the land of my birth without a sighK—for the 
ll^lrd creole has no country -• no national sympathies in conip 
^n with the happy pure and legitimate. 

% England Orifered delights which 1 had never tasted, bat tbesd 
were neutralized by the melancholy character of my iriii|iton—1 
Wasgoing to call to an account, as i thought, a faithless I^usband 
^d an unnatural father, and though 1 had been early taught to 
&gi«o ike injuries we experience at the hands of others, if we 
l^e for forgiveness ourselves at the great Tribunal, yet could 
;^Mt^Aivest myself of the idea that there was something sacred 
Si redeeming in the character of my present purpose, for my 
^Bjgpiwas the cause of a parent. 

Iwyessel neared Gravesend and the wearied passengery 
^ng into a boat were landed on,the soil of the fr^. Some, 
j^^piij^d pp^tcitaises, some embarked in steamers caughi: 

^Dov!^^f|ba^ and, taking a place on the roof, Wib 
pn.^i-e tW^hlbe ho^rs, warming my hafids in the private 
jwipRirfbc ™lld’'Cross. Charing Cross. I can w *'*' 
s^¥b#|iiibUiei^, wheri; laying aside my cloak, and se 
for'i^'in my life by the side of a blazi 








to 

tdstairerii comforts^ wal ^ 

sorbiiig objeot vllffip England did not perni^ 

thoughts tp occupy any||fontmjyied sway, and before I had 't 
to bed on the first night after my arrival thad enquired th| 
to •:r-r>-iSquare, where my father*s Calcutta agents informed 
resided, and had given directions for being guided thither 1 
lii^orrow. ^. 

The morrow came. Hastily did I swallow a moderate breaks 
fistst, and at once bent my steps to the abode of Colonel 
Often and often had 1, during my voyage, laid down a plaii^ 
conduct for myself as soon as this crisis should arrive, lilirt ^ 
yet I had fixed on no determinate course, and now that the awful 
moment of action had arrived I stood irresolute, embarrasae^. 
and distressed. A well dressed servant answered to my modeiist' 
summons at the door, and to my faltering question replied that 
bis " master was not at home, but missus was.” Mechanical]^; 

I moved into the passage, and taking off my hat followed th^ 
Hvericd lacquey up a flight of well carpeted stairs into a d'i*‘a[^^i'j 
ing room gorgeously but not inelegantly decorated. -A 
was given me, and without noticing the disappearance of 
domestic, down i sat and was soon lost in a reverie. I was in 

house—a stranger—no doubt a most unwelcome visitori^^ 
I had come uninvited ; nay more, I had come with hostile pui^ 
poses, and if the law could not redress my grievances ,mf 
pareViVs pocket wete to remain uninjured<~>l hoped at least 
sear his conscience, and disturb his peace. 1 would ** speak da|^ 
gers to his soul,” and declare the wrongs he had inflicted 
could not avenge them. It might be thought that the perftti^ 
qC.tbe saloon where I now sat, and the dainty toys which evir 
where met my eye, would soothe my troubled spirit and 
|}|e cprrent of my reflections. Not 8o;>^that costly Ind|a| 
lerved bi^ to recall the place of my nativity;—^tbp8efv<| 
ijtpols damask «)fas ’forced a contrast wiih my 
ijlpl^er’s lowly Couch,-~tbe gildings of those ^ ' 
i^^s spoku but too plainly of injustice don^^i^ 

. tjii^ lavish use of the new wife’s dowrpplThus were n® 

' ^p|i;Mil|^|en4ered m bitter, my wavering purposes moi$' 



iodg in this moody contemplSipii ^ 
i||eU of the drawing soom.ere i|e folding dpprp opq|® 
plainly but tosteff^IlT dressed, .entered n|,diajs| 


iieg i^nr pardon she, ^Jut 


announce 


name. 


mM 




M Indebted for the honor of thia vis. ^ 
im/ sternly replied 1'^* “ t 





y. • • 
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SieBoe. I«»w that ihewJpare ^tith nsht,I?«* 
jnthat I had ad^ua^ her ao ai)ru^Iy.“ Be,<!8lm, Madam 
** you Brh perfectly safe from me.—violence tov^^ras wo«s 
I as revolting to my nature, as tame submission to the 
Wttfiigs inflicted on me by man. Be calm.* But my efforts 
wm^brown away; she was sobbing hysterically when the ser- 
^Mntered, and perceiving the condition of his mistress, called 
for a female domestic, who, running lu, tendered her aid 
Buffering lady and led her from the apartment. I regiain- 
valet watching me, and apparently undetermined as to 
#hfther he should permit ray stay, thus guarded, 

Martureofone who had apparently caused so much coraraotion 
She house. At this moment a loud rapping at the door an- 
rouncedthe arrival of tlie Colonel. The servants hastily descend. 
^ ^tidAcarcely had he opened the door before he began soma 
««&1anatioD which I was unable to hear. 

r |jy first impulse was to rush down the stairs and at once 
' lierd my unnatural parent, and call him to account in the pre. 

2L of this household,; but a raomenPs redectton wrved to 
;,^Cre me that such a proceeding, though particularly theatrical 
would but prove the signal for the violent ejectment ot 
«v person, and thus destroy tbeend for wAicb my visit was under. 
tslL I therdbre screwed my resolution to the sticking place, 
J^d rVseW myself, await/d my fato^^^^ entry. I was not 
long in suspense. Colonel T.- had apparently merely goim 
(ritauw to ascertain the condition of his wife when he entered, 
El looking at me, as steadily as his agitation would permit, ^e 
id “ I need not askm^o has dared to disturb the tranquility of 
estiiblishmeni though I may express my 
d a|>bearanc^Pray,Sir, what brings you here?” - "f ^ 

f^red I, in a firm and loud tone. “ I have come W 

lement you nan offer for the desertion of your ^rfe W 
"VthS of bigamy ?-I have cotoe to topt 
energy—I may say tlm 
father, and he stood (of some ^ 

i At drawing a 

’ "tLlie.silhiittoned all his coolness to his 
f sigi^ I did not oh^e stIinP 

' /' 1 . .. S..I > , W-. 


aul 
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. . unqsi 

have^liei 
re jpai^fed imothei^}^' 








*■ Oh,” 'rhjaincd ^ ^ 

hftnpiMr lip—“ I i«e of your error.'"** Mi 

boy have ac4|aired soin# strangle notions on this het 
it pains me that the toik of iindeoeiving yon has tfoC be^| 
to others.” 

“How—what—speak—for mercy's sake, speak !*» ai^l 
mouth was parched, and my fist clenched, and iny teeth'gnashed 
with the agony of doubt. 

“ Your mother and I” tremulously drawled out my lustful Sir^ 
* were never married j she was but my mistress,”—“ And I 
your bastard?—God! God!” and I sank on the floor, .g . 



How many hours I might have remained in the stupor whieiif 
succeeded this exciting scene I cannot tell, but on recoveHn]^' 
from my trance I found myself in a large and costly'bed, in 
darkened apartment, and a man servant seated by my sidei 
To my enquiries as to where I was, the domestic answOliid thai 
1 was in the visitor’s bed room at Colonel T’s, who had desired 
to be informed wben 1 might awaken. I said no more, but fell 
into a deep reverie concerning the horrid disclosure which had 
been elicited from my father. It seemed then I was a bastard; 
that not only did the cruel stigma of complexion attach to me, 
but all the pains and disabilities of illegitimacy were likewise m^ 
portion. My birth hadnot received the hallowed sanction of 
matrimony. I was begot in mirth,—born in the midst of strife# 
nurtured in the heart of prejudice,—and was to pass my allotted 
term of life the slave of keen sensibilities. But how was it 
Up to this moment 1 had remained in ignorance of my real 
cUndition. 


The uiystery was soon explained; I bad never raised the ques^i 
tion, and those around me who knew me well were too cpniidej^ 
fate, fo volunteer a communication, which would have added gieit 
fQ the ou§ l was quaffing as 9 . half cast. But why did 1 not cpil* 
gaiisbifie lawyer of experience before I embafk^^n an ex]ped|i|i^ 
w^h now threatened a quixotic terminaticii<^H|mp)y 


( never ijoubted that my mother was the^ , 

' ^r, and therefore could not question the tiiipfltide ofj^y fa- 
Hr'a ^udiMst: besides it was of moment to de that my inleiitioM 
rejtept iiefret, and therefore I did pot care to m^e a cpnm 
f^viduifl as long a| I felt p^uaded of 
01 hiy cahse"" 

^^l/Vfhile I wa» fifit m this oonteii aiiito felinood, the C 







tuio his nature, for aMfits eatjior 
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me. He {R^iended much symputby with my sufferiug and re* 
gfetted that our meeting had taken under such untoward 
eircomstances; he wotdd have been delighted to have welcomed 
a.^QUin a different manner, and now that I was acquainted with 
tJia ipal state of things, he hoped that I would give him an op* 
porl^ity of making my stay in England agreeable. To all this 
1 turned deaf ear. 

Indifference to my father had grown into antipathy and I now 
loathed his very presence. Humbled as I was, however, by the 
knowledge of my real condition 1 did not deem it becoming to in¬ 
dulge in any additional reproaches,but thanking him for the atten¬ 
tion that had been shewn me I begged to be conducted to my hotel, 

pomising to pay another visit to-Square before my departure. 

Colonel T. pressed me on leaving to accept a bank note fori^hO, 
for my petty erpences, and this I had not the courage, to refuse 
for I had somewhat miscalculated the expences of a residence in 
Engladwand positively needed every little assistance. 


For two days after the incidents above related, I remained a 
prisoner in my chambers in the hotel, a prey to depressing 
melancholy ; at length it occurred to me that I should be 
doing injustice to my mother, injustice to myself, if I surren¬ 
dered the hope of obtaining some satisfaction for the injury in** 
fiicted on us by my father, merely because he chose to assert my 
bastardy. His statement might be false, or, if true, there were 
wobably remedies for his desertion by an appeal to the laws. 

a lawyer then 1 directed my steps, and after statin^my griev- 
gWs in detail accompanied by a handsome fee, I learnt for my 
. consolation that if 1 could bring evidence of any marriage coiii- 
'Iracted between my father and mother in India, I could indict 
}ffm for bigamy, or, if not, I might, should proofs be forthcoming, 
hnng an action of damages for seduction and breach of promise. 
At best, then, it seemed that I must resort to India for the means 
of proceeding further in the business.* It was hard that so long^ 
voyage should have been undertaken with so infelicitous areipl^ 
li^t ^re was consolation in the thought that I had thereby ob« 
taiof^d a clue to my father’s offence and might now perhaps suc- 
cee4^:||, my search after vengeance. Of course 1 did not renew 
my'fvlsits to Colonel T.’s, although he twice sent to invite mf; 
1 could nokll^concile to my conscience the acceptance of atteiitf 
tton am^h^italitiesfootn one t^ho I considered my foe, and 
was seeking to afsA|||M£fgal means. " '''' ^ 

kid three devoting 0 my time tootle 

li^pofherim 
i« theatres%' 


iibg her chief manufactoiies^ abo 
iof hw and churches, anA^then pfe# 





fo depart for Cal^tto. 


1 ’ 
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I took my passage in a fine 700 ton trader. Thero were ele* 
Ven passengers in the shro besides myself, a Colonel and hisladl^ 
a Civilian and his two daughters, a country born girl, the ohiki 
of an officer in India, who had just limshed her education, a Cap^ 
tain returning from furlough, two assistant surgeons and twoca* 
dets. We were all very good friends, and as the seniors weriei iDlea 
of liberal minds, I was exposed to no insults on accotlOt of my 
unfortunate complexion and the circumstances of my birth. Per¬ 
haps the presence of a delicate, well bred female, labouring un¬ 
der the same disabilities with myself, contributed in some degree 
to restrain whatever propensity to insult any member of the 
party might have entertained. At all events great forbearance 
was exercised, and had it not been for circumstances, which 1 am 
now to detail to the reader I might have reached Diamond Har¬ 
bour without sustaining any disquietude of mind beyond what 
the perils to which as traversers of the wide ocean we were ex¬ 
posed, unavoidably created. # 

My place at table was nearly opposite to Amelia Harcourt,my 
country woman^ at least we were sufficiently near each other for 
all the purposes of direct conversation. On board our happy ship 
the discourse was as free and unconstrained as certain forms and 


points of etiquette would permit, and when the tropical sun sank 
to rest, all parties were wont to promenade the deck, and linked 
in the arm of a chosen associate to indulge in still franker com* I 
munion. Opportunity, and perhaps a secret power of attraction 
mutually operating on two individuals of a like kind, threw Ame¬ 
lia Harcourt and myself together very frequently, and althoi||h 
she was but an ordinary beauty and had been taught to plzme 


a higher value on the lighter graces, than on the solid branches' 
of knowledge, her uniform cheerfulness and*correctness of senti¬ 
ment gained upon my heart and inspired me with almost di» much 
fondness for her as 1 had felt for Maria 0. The rest of the party 
no (^ttbt perceived the growing attachment, but they offered no 
it^ediment to its progress. 1 will not suppose that the two 
Iwf casts were held in too little esteem to excite jealousy amongst 
the Europeans,—that would be an impeachment of the sincerity 
and cordiality of our fellow passengers. 1 am* inclined to^hinl: 
iffiat the indulgence arose partly from the fact of Amelia H* 
ing without any direct protector excepting our good natured' 
Coj^ain, and partly from the knowledge ^hich existed of 


acute sensibility and impetuosity of h^^tniill^* ^ i 

''-Our vpyage^ g|g|r as theneighbo|i^^^^f the Jsle of 
was chei^ul' anm^’^rosperoiis, <aitlli"'|ii^|^(»nfidence W|i,#„ijii| 
tainod, Uialwe should reach Galcutfa%ithout any setib^^ kt 
dent, when all at once there arose a feair|'4 wind^ and a tdl 
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And roaring sea^ thanderj rain, and Uglitning. It came not upon 
tis gradnaliy and sensibly warning the Jmariners of its hostile at>* 
proach, and enabling them to prepare for the contest, but sudr 
denly and ibriously, tearing away the masts, sails, cordage,--*- 
sweeping away-casks, barrels, baggage and furniture:—for three 
lor fbur successive days, the elements waged incessant war with 
tlte dev(l^d%ark, and at length left it in so unmanageable and 
uninhabitable a condition, that in spile of all exertion we were 
impelled to desert our hitherto cheerful " home upon the wa¬ 
ters,” and commit ourselves to frail boats trusting to God for 
salvation from the dangers of so exposed a situation, A compass 
being saved, together with a few other necessaries, we bent our 
course to the Isle of France, and after a tedious and perilous 
voyage of 15() miles reached Port Louis in a state of destitution 
that can but faintly be conceived. 

It \i^uld be idle, and perhaps egregionsly vain to narrate how 
earne^y 1 endeavoured during the progress of calamity tosoutlie 
the alarms of the object of tny aifection and mitigate the misery 
of her situation. 


“ She gave me for my pains a world of sighs,” and looks and 
words of love, and made me happy with the assurance that if any 
thing were needed to prove to her the force and sincerity of iny 
passion it had been supplied by my care, courage and devoted¬ 
ness in the hour of danger. 


The shipwrecked party were hospitably received by the sym- 
hisiog inhabitants of the Mauritius and supplied by these 
llantkrupists with clothes and divers other necessaries. I 
^Vas lodged at the house of a respectable French merchant, wlio 
^fortunately was of a humane and charitable disposition; fortu- 
'nately I say, for scdrcely had I become his guest ere a violent 
fever assailed me, the consequence of so much anxiety, privation 
and exposure to the sun—and confined me for weeks to a sick 
couch. Amelia—^my Amelia—^was deceived by the family pf a 
celebrated advocate, and, from all 1 heard (for 1 was too ill to see 
he,r) seemed to have suffered but little from the effects of our 


had not been more than three weeks the tenants of the 
hospital)lijtettlePs abodes before a ship arrived, on her way to 


C^lchtta» ^r the pui 

wJks taket of thkc) 

cs^^ their desti^tl 
gf'^'compatiWe ifrfi 
^j^eraii^of such an'^ 
^and 

its. 



e of landing passengers. Advantage 
tandb by several of our party td^iro- 
' every aid, which tlie residents could 
ans, was read||N^furi)ishlpd ia fbr- 
9 limited aed^modatioii iff tha 
jsositton of several of the disastrous 
%ita)b6r, precluded the departata idf 
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the whole. Colonel P.-|W. A. the Givilinn, and all the ladies 
were therefore the onlj^ persons provided with passages^ the 
rest being left for a future opportunity. The thought was possibly 
selfish but it struck me that Amelia might have contrived to stay 
until 1 had recovered rather; than leave me in a precarious state 
of health to follow or not as it might please the fates. I justified 
her, however, by supposing her to be the creature of circumstances 
in this instance, and was strengthened in this notion by the terms 
bf a letter addressed to me on her departure, in which she 
mourned the separation, termed it unavoidable, and alledged 
the impropriety of intruding so long on the liberality of her 
stranger hosts. 

Amelia’s departure, which to my prophetic soul typified an 
eternal separation, had a sensible effect on iny shattered frame. 
I grew worse and worse, and three long months of confinement, 
strict reginien and medicaments rolled over my head, ere 1 began 
to revive:—at length, the fever subsided, and its disap^aranca 
being quickly followed by convalescence 1 was soon able to 
take my passage fur Uajcutta wliicii I reached in a ifioath. 

My first olijftct after my arrival at the Presidency was to 
seek out my widowed mother, for while J felt that she had the 
best title to priority of attention from me I concluded that she 
would naturally be the most anxious to see me after niy return 
from England. I was besides in need of a little of that nursing 
which paternal solicitude and fondness alone sutficiently supply. 
It might be conjectured that another motive for visiting iny mO’* 
ther presented itself in my supposed anxiety to obtain the neces-- 
sary evidence of iny father's behavior with a view to at¬ 

tempt proceedings against him. But such a conjecture would be 
erroneous. A new object had, since I left England, engrossed 
all my attention—Amelia's affections had completely superseded 
all thought*of the bitter injury iny father had inflicted on my mo¬ 
ther and myself, while the ’analogous character of her situation 
tbhdedto reconcile me to the belief that illicit connexions were 
common and such abandonments frequent. To my mother, 
then, I went,—to her I applied for soothing cafe, and appeal 
was heard and I soon regained health and strength. To her 1 
confided the history of rny past pain.s —my early joys—my pre¬ 
sent love. Ffom her I received unaffected sympathy and more 
so^hd advice than 1 believed her capabl^of offering. But tltis 
was the result on my part ofinexperiei^j I h^e since foupd that 
this class of fences pos8es.s no or||^AF share^ of shrei^bbss 
coDibined with tfeir native simplre^l^IPl it seems to me that if 
^ {tiive-oohred children of the^ropean were to bestow a 
Uttla more of their sooiety on their ihotbefs than> in their silly 
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pride and unnatural weakness, t^ey ordinarily condescend to do, 
they would acquire a few g^rains of pratfcical 8ag:aGity of incalcu¬ 
lable value in regiilating iUeir every day transactions. But this 
is a digression. ,,1 

As soon as I yras able to move out, which was within a week 
of my arrival, I proceeded to the house of a gentleman where I 
knew Amelia-'Warcourt was to reside on her arrival, and desired 
to see her. Judge of my consternation when I was informed by 
the durwan that she had left tlie residence of her friend six or 
seven weeks previously !—I was perfectly thunderstruck. Was 
this intentional? Was this the .second stage of a defection from 
her pledge ? or had she merely gone to pay a visit to her friends 
preparatory to ray arrival ? Half doubtful, half a[)prehensive—I 
desired to see the lady of the house, the sahib being absent on bu¬ 
siness. 1 was speedily admitted, and as speedily convinced that 
Again was I doomed to be the victim of woman’s caprice ! Mr.s, 
W. hadi^ndeed heard sorntthingQi^ little flirtation(!) on board 

the-, and that Miss Harcourt had conducted herself with 

great indiscretion, but beyond this nothing had transpired. 
Wliat was I to think of this ? Had Amelia abstained trom very 
shame to impart her attachment to her new friends, or had slje pre¬ 
ferred leaving tile communication of the fact tome? 1 would not 
long remain unsatisfied; 1 wrote to her at once. I did not how¬ 
ever employ the language of reproach, for the generosity of 
fondness induced me to give her the full benefit of every doubt, and 
1 addressed her under the apparent persuasion that her setitimeiii» 
had undergone no change. 1 told her that my health was restored 
■f—that in a few day s I should resume my duties in the public offiije 
to w'hich 1 belonged—that mj- pecuniary affairs were in a satis¬ 
factory condition—and that I was ready to enter upon the solemn 
contract that should hind her mine for ever. For some weeks 1 re¬ 
ceived no answer: at length the worthless and capricious jilt in¬ 
formed me in a flippant epistle that I had somewhat miitaken her 
feelings towards me! She felt a high eSteem for my personal cha¬ 
racter and was overwhelmed with gratitude fur my attentions 
in the hour of danger, hut that 1 must cease to tliink of her other¬ 
wise than as a friend, See. &c. &c. 

This was my cure;—tliis was my last attempt to rise above 
that condition in which the accident of birth, and the peculiar 
character of the East Indian government—have placed me. 1 
have found that it is to seek equality with those 

wlio swell the trader’s train,” ‘ madness* to aspire to the 
affection of a Westeri# girl— unparalleled presumption tq 
seek ft»r preferment in the state— overweening dmbition to pre¬ 
tend to the hand of one of m§ own complexion if she happens to 
have acquired a few superfioial accomplishments in England L '. 
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I am now married.-pJ have found in one of himiBIe birth, but 
careful education, a frierd an<l a rational companion. Abandboing 
all views of personal aggrandisement I now limit ray aspirations 
to the general good of the community of which I am an humble 
member, and I begin to feel that if it pleases Heaven to spare 
my life until the disabilities which we labor under are effectually 
removed, 1 shall not have lived in vain. 

J. H. S. 


A PLEASANT DREAM. 


“ He assure-tt that, on the Di|;ht in question, he. had eaten nothing—^ nothing hut a 
plate or so of cold boiled beef, three, or four dozen oysters, some toasted chee.se, and a 
few kickshaws.’ He then proceeded to describe the effects of this abstinettjfee.’' 

Dk. Bcchan. 


Methought I lay on a desert sand, 

A desert wild and drear. 

Which human eye had never scann’d;— 

No living object near; 

No bird, no insect: all around 
Still, motionless as death ; 

No air from heaven; no earthly sound. 

But my own slow heaving breath. 

’Twas evening; and the sun had fled 
Beyond the furthest west; 

And there I lay on my sandy bed, 
vainly strove to rest: 

Thought flew to my own far distant home. 
And her all lonely there; 

And 1 cursed the fiend that bade me roam 
From one so fond and fair. , 

And I pray’d for death as I prostrate lay. 
But my pulse beat strong and slow; 

And soon that last hope died away,’i 
And my heart sank faint and low 

WKhi *a spot—a speck—on the desert’s rim 
(Which, mid the fading light. 

Seem’d on Hiat ^a of sand to kmm) 

Stole on my doubting sight. 
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Onward it camcijjmt still afar ;, 

And the gfli^oni stlfl^i^^jl^r spread; f 
And not a,ihlilary star'' 
ray of solace shed ; 

^ An^fancy lent its fearful aid. 

As 1 thought what it might be; 

And my spirit shrunk, as all afraid 
Of the dread reality. 

Dreadful it proved !—but, soon, I slept; 
Tf sleep it might be deem’d. 

Through which strange horrors wildly swept. 
And threatening terrors gleam'd ; 

But 1 slept—such sleep as now I've told. 
Unconscious of ray state ; 

Though the chill of night fell bleak and cold. 
As 1 lay thus desolate. 

I slept—how long, I know not now ; 

But 1 slept—that troubled sleep; 

Till, suddenly, across ray brow 
A cold band seem'd tj creep; 

And slumber ceased : the life-blood seem 
To curdle in its flow ; 

I tried to think that still 1 dream'd; 

But, alas, it was not so ! 

Close by my side a coffin lay, 

CurtaiaM within a shroud. 

O’er which dark plumes, in dim array. 

In mournful stillness bow’d. 

And two black imps were sqhatted near. 
Of frightful form and face ; 

Who met my gaze with that demon’s leer 
IVhich shew'd their hellish race. 

I strove to speak, but the utterance died 
In silence on my tongue; 

1 strove to weep^ but the te^-drop dried 
On the heart from which ’twas wrung. 

But soon one imp to the other spoke. 

But the words were strange tb me: 

The tone was a growl,-'with a raven's croak; 
And each grinn'd hideously. 
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And up tliej^eapt, horrid yellj'' 

And round the colhn paced ; ., v 

And, jabbering’ some unearthly spell, ‘ 

They thrice that circle traced; 

Then kneeling by the shrouded chest. 
They raised it from my side; 

And placed it on my panting breast; 

And each its balance tried ; 

And then, like monkeys, up they sprang. 
Astride, on eitlier end ; 

And kick’d and bang'd till the coffin rang. 

And its planks seem’d like to rend. 

See-saw, it swung : ‘ Hurrah, hurrah!' 
The monsters madly roar’d; 

While a skeleton’s boues, with a clattering jar. 
Rattled from board to board. 

See-saw, it swung: * Hurrah, hurrah !* 
Again they yell’d aloud. 

Till the waste resounded near and far;—• 
When open burst the shroud! 

Merciful Heaven ! I saw my name. 

In lines of lurid light. 

All traced in blood, that gleam'd in flame 
Across my giddy sight. 

Aghast 1 sank : I pray'd for death ; 

And my prayer was heard: one scream. 

And the scene dissolved : 1 gasp’d for breath ; 
And^woke'twas but a dream 1 
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TQ THE EDITOK OF THE CALCUTTA QUARTEELY MAGAZINE. 

A writer in the United Service Journal under the signature 
of W. W. having'indulged himself in certain libellous comments 
on the character, spirit and powers of the Native Army in India* 
lhave been induced to forward you some observations in reply* 
and if 1 have been betrayed into greater length than is desira¬ 
ble in such a discussion I trust my readers will forgive it, in 
my desire to relieve the body, of which I am a member, from 
the stigma which this writer has attempted to attach to it. 

In the above article, 1 have been at a loss whether more to 
admire, the erudite acquaintance with the Indian Army, which 
the writer betr^siys, or the liberality of spirit so conspicuous 
throifghout his comments. Idle rumours are received with all 
the gravity of facts, assertions are put forward with all the as¬ 
surance of truth, while prejudice has breathed its venom over the 
whole. Some of the more prominent features in this malevo¬ 
lent production have already been exposed by another pen for 
me is reserved the severer task of combatting each position in de¬ 
tail, whetlier advanced by ignorance, by prejudice, by illiberali- 
ty, or however glossed over by an appearance of candour and re¬ 
gard for the welfare of our Indian Empire. 

After noticing the anxiety which every Englishman ought to 
feel regarding the permanency of our career in this country, he 
observes “ that this anxiety is frequently got rid of by terming 
India an Empire of .opinion, which opinion he conceives to b'o 
a conviction of our power to crush all attempts at insurrection.* 
That this feeling conduces much towards the security of our do- 
' tniiiion is undoubtedly true. But I would rather place the pri¬ 
mary'cause of our safety,’in our pledged recognition ef the se¬ 
veral castes'aiid creeds, our non-interference with their ceremo¬ 
nies, the toleration we yield to all alike, in a word our strict ob¬ 
servance of that doctrine of the great Shah Jehan “ that to have 
good subjects, we must take them with all the mummery and non¬ 
sense of their religion.” We have far more to dread from the 
indiscreet zeal of fanatic missionaries than from the efforts of an 
open foe. ' 

It is the observance #f the above honorable prinmple of tolera¬ 
tion which I conceive primarily ensures the perntimency of our 
dominion, and connected with that observance, the belief in our 
good faith so universally entertained. The pledged word of a 
British fuuctioniiry is unbroken, and the same man, who would 

* ScROTATOli in Bengal Huriaru. 
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ratlier be cot to pieces tli^n surrender to his own countrymen, 
yet surrenders with confidence to a British Officer. It is the 
existence of these feelings which, added to the energy of our 
character, preserves us a mere handful amid a host. But should 
the unprincipled folly of our Rulers at any time justly attach the 
bye word of “ punica fides” to the British name, from that hour 
our career in India would be a fearful struggle. 

Thus much by way of preamble. I now proceed to notice the 
observations on the Indian Army. W. W. commences with a sneer 
at the just remonstrance of the Bengal Officers on the subject of 
the celebrated Batta question, and avails himself of the ojpportu- 
nity to launch into an impertinent commentary on the want of 
subordination and military feeling of the Indian Army, as con¬ 
trasted with the King’s Troops, while he afterwards diverges 
into remarks on the mutinies which have occurred, and offers ob¬ 
servations on their preventioiK 

The breach of faith on the part of the Home Government with 
regard to the Balia regulation has been so often exposed, the 
more especially in the well known memorial of Lieutenant Colo¬ 
nel Baker, that 1 was not prepared to meet with a justification of 
that measure, save on the score of imperious state necessity ; 
nor was I prepared to find a writer so ignorant or so profligate 
as to sneer at the temperate appeal of a soldier transmitted 
through hivS Cotnmander-in-Chief. or to attribute such appeal to 
a want of high military feeling. 1 define high military feeling to 
be that which obeys orders without questioning the how or the 
wfierefore, and which bears the severest privations on service 
without murmur or complaint. Have the Indian Army sinned 
in this respect ? Methinks a few years compaigning under a 
tropical sun would have taught W. W. a higher estimate of our 
military feeling than he appears at present to possess. He need not 
have gone far to have found instances of high and resolute va¬ 
lour and chivalry, of cheerful submission to privations on ser¬ 
vice and of devotion to their colours and the state that would 
have reflected honor on any Army, and which have justly won 
for that body, of which 1 am a humble member,,its high, its hono¬ 
rable cliaracter. But Military service in every country is a com¬ 
pact, in which there are two contracting parties. The state and 
the soldier. The soldier pledges his service for a pay guaran¬ 
teed by the st^. He cannot quit that sefvice at will. Neither 
can the state;, «o long as it commands his service, withhold his 
pay at will. It is true that might may make right, but statesmen 
should never forget that that argument cuts two ways,and I will noff 
admit that militaiy feeling is compromised by an open yet tem¬ 
perate ftppeal against ncknowledgedinjustioe^ by respectful rd«« 
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monstrances against an arbitrary infraction of the rights of the 
soJdier. ^ 

W. W. was perhaps unaware that the right of the Bengal 
Army to superior allowances iiad been formally recognized by the 
Home Government in their despatches of 1810 published to the 
Madras Army in answer to the application of the latter body for 
increased rates. Whether the system is based upon fair and 
honest principles T am not now about to discuss. But that right 
stands unrepealed in the General Orders of the Madras Army, 
and with that fact before him, will he still assert that the memori¬ 
als of the Bengal Army were unfounded, or will he state whether 
His Majesty’s Army have ever been subjected to such a trial as 
an arbitary diminution of their pay? Ain not I right in affirm¬ 
ing, that the law of England does not permit the stoppage or de¬ 
duction of one farthing from a King's Soldier’s pay, save by the 
decree of a court martial, or a court of requests. 

That there have been mutiuies in India, dreadful mutinies, is a 
fact unhappily too true. But oflate years they have been of rare 
occurrence and invariably partial in their operation. I conceive 
that no mutiny in India can be productive of any extended result, 
from the disinclination which must ever exist to a coalition between 
the Moslem and the Hindoo, for it would be a woeful hour for the 
latter if the inussulman again became “ Lord of tlie Ascendant.** 
Yet I know but one sure mode of preventing mutinies in any coun¬ 
try, and that is the enforcing a system of non-interference ivith 
the religious prejudices of the Troops, and a strict observance 
of justice. Armed masses of men are pretty much the same all 
over the world, in one respect ; if you do not treat them wit'h 
strict justice, they will mutiny. Tliis truth has heen exernpliiied 
in every age, in every clime, and when mutinies have occurred in 
India, it has too often happened, that tiiey have been created, 
more by the stolidity, the carelessness or tlio injustice of tlie then 
ruling powers or their subordinates, «than from any innate spirit 
of treachery in the Troops. 

But W. W. contemptuously styles the Indian Army " Mercena¬ 
ries,** talks of tlie^inexpediency of having so large an Army of 
one description of men, and recommends the substitution of Aralis, 
Malays and “ Mercenaries’* forsooth ! do they not fight 

pro aris etTocis, for their homes, and their lands, Whose 
fields do their father# and tliek* brethren till their own? 
Whose cotton do their families spin and weavjS'hiit the pro¬ 
duce of their own fair land? Whose salt do they eat but that of 
their own Government? Who protect their wives and their little 
ones? AVhoenable them when worn out with long service to pass 
the evening of their day in content-among their kindred, while 
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tlieir children gather rour^d the veteran’s knee and listen to the tala 
of bye-jrone {^lories, the fields of Wellesly, of Cornwallis and Och- 
terlony ? Who but the Rulersof their natal land—that Government 
under whose rule they have been born and nurtured. The Go« 
verninent to whom they own their allegiance, to whom they haya 
pjedc^ed their fealty. Away then, with the preposterous idea that 
the Indian Soldier is a mere mercenary ! As well mi^ht one de-s 
signate the British Soldier a mercenary, because, though he 
serves his country, he yet receives the remuneration fur his ser¬ 
vice at the hands of his king ! 

Assuredly nothing could tend so materially to shake the fidelity 
of the native army as an appearance of distrust;—Yet what 
would the employment of Malays, Calfres and Arabs, as recom¬ 
mended by W.W. indicate but distrust? I conceive that no 
measure could be productive of more mischief. None fraught 
with more infinite danger than any similar proceeding. 

The sugge.stion has evidently originated either in ignorance 
or in overweening pre.sumption. He deems and deems rightly 
that we have little to fear from an internal foe. But althougli 
he acknowledges the Sepoy to possess some of the qualifications 
of a good Soldier, yet he doubts his capacity to compete with 
others than Uie natives of India. He deems him unequal to meet 
the Russian in the field, and speaks of the necessity of employ¬ 
ing Europeans to storm a fort, especially when defended by 
Arabs. 

With regard to ''the necessity of having Europeans to storm 
F.orts, &c.’* 1 may remark that it certainly is desirable to employ 
them on such occasions, as their presence afi'ords increased con¬ 
fidence and incitement to the valour of the Sepoy,* and there is 
about them an energy to overcome ob.slacles and an intelligence, 
to say nothing of their superior strength, which the latter soldier 
does not possess. But when well commanded, with Otficers 
whom they know, respect And love, they will keep pace for pace 
with the European, even in services of the greatest danger, and 
emulate the post of honor. But admitting the expediency of an 
intermixture of Europeans in most instances where extraordinary 
energy and enterprise are required, I am by no means prepared 
to admit the propriety of employing an excessive proportion, for 
it Is very doubtful if tlie high character of the sepoy has not some¬ 
what degenerKtod and his spirit«t)een somewhat lessened since the 
opportunitiei for distinction, occasioned by the employ of Euro¬ 
peans have been diminished. Although improved in discipline, 
Le perhaps has fallen in his ^wn estimation, and the liativei'^ 

V 

■ V At the Portress of Lataree however when every European Officer had been 
w or wounded, the sepoys carried thejdace by stonn, and pat every soul to the twoc4^ 
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army having become in some degree a lecondaiy one since the 
days of Ooote, the pride of those of whom it was composed has 
been lowered. It is obviously little our interest to diminish that 
pi’ide or to weaken that spirit, and an injudicious increase to our 
European force, while it would augment the burthens of the 
state, would by no means proportion ably advance the etficiency 
of our arms. 

W.W. quotes a passage from the Monthly Review that **'In 
the assault of Bburtpore we know that not one of the native 
Regiments could be induced to approach the wallf until the 
European troops had surmounted the Ramparts,” and adds that 
that article had hitherto remained unanswered. 

That the above assertion should have been permitted so long 
to remain unrefuted, must be a subject of deep regret, for my 
Brother Officers should remember that a statement unblushing- 
ly asserted, however false, if not contradicted, is by too many 
received as truth. Let us now examine the fact. Bburtpore was 
a fortress which was generally by the natives believed to be 
impregnable, and that opinion, although known to be fallacious 
among scientific Europeans, had gained strength from the disas¬ 
ters of Lord Lake. It was the only fortress in India from which 
the British soldier had been compelled to retreat ^discomfited, 
where the ground had been whitened by 3000 slain, and of 
which the principal Cavalier, now levelled with the earth, was 
vauntingly declared to be cemented with European bones and 
blood; 

At the period of the last siege, the eyes of all India were upon 
our arms, and defeat would have been attended with mucli 'tem¬ 
porary peril. The Europeans were as usual placed in the van at 
the storm—but at one of the breaches the natives were shoulder 
to shoulder with them, as they surmounted the ramparts, and 
the General Orders of the several divisions, backed by the 
heavy list of casualties, in the nativeVanks, will prove how well 
the sepoy force performed the part assigned them, that of nobly 
supporting their European comrades. 

If W.W. alludetj to the former siege, the charge is equally un¬ 
founded. It is well known that on that occasion at the third 
assualt, when the £ui ()|)ean.i had been compelled to retreat wkh 
terrific slaughter, the ^oinbay 12th Regiment won the admira¬ 
tion of the whole array. They advanced to the assault, and after 
beating back the enemy who had made a sally on the trenches, 
actually planted their standard on one of the Ramparts. Un¬ 
fortunately this work was cut oft’ Wy a deep ditch from the body 
of the place, and Lord Lake was compelled to order them to re- 
tue, which they reluctantly obeyed, with a loss of 350 men and 
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seven Officers, being abc^ut one half the number they carried in¬ 
to action! Is this incapacity to storm a fortress? Is this un¬ 
willingness to advance until Europeans crowd the ramparts? 
Away with this odious charge, which if put forward in ignorance, 
was no less scandalous, than, if put forth knowingly to be false, it 
was infamous. In either case 1 little envy the writer his feelings. 

But it would seem that the sepoy is unequal to the Arab in the 
field I Pray whence was that vague notion derived? 

That the Arab is not inferior to any troops in the world in de¬ 
fence of a fort is true. But it yet remains to be proved that he 
is equally efficient a soldier on the plain;—on the only occasion 
where, I believe, this race were ever fairly tried,.man to man, 
against our sepoys, at (Jorrigaum, they fought most bravely, but 
were beaten. Buteven were the position true, that the Arab is 
superior in courage and in physical power to the Sepoy, there are 
other circmnstancos which must he considered, before it could he 
declared desirable to employ him. In the first place in point of 
expense, he would cu.st more than double the sepoy, and indeed 
even more tiian the European, while his innate insolence, spirit of 
insubordination and attachment to a roving life, must ever pre¬ 
sent serious obstacles to discipline, and render his employment a 
service of danger. In the second place lie would be indeed a 
mercenary, bound by no tie to the laud he defended—possessing 
no hold on the soil. Be could enjoy no community of feeling 
either with the Rulers or the people—and would be exposed to 
the temptation of deserting his colours to any who would proffier 
him higher advantages than be then enjoyed. 

"At the open village of (’orrigaum in 1817, 400 sepoys, a few 
irregular horse, and thirty artillerymen, were attacked by a body 
of about 20,000 men, commanded by the Peshwah in person, and 
after a dreadful contest of many hours’ duration compelled the 
enemy to draw off. On this occasion the principal body of as¬ 
sailants were 1,300 Arabs h In commemoration of tins noble de¬ 
fence, the Government have erected a handsome pillar near the 
spot, on whose face in three several languages are engraved, as 
a record to forthcoming ages, the names of the heroes who lell. 
1 have stood before that pillar. Ay, have gaz^d around me on 
that field of fame—and have felt my heart beat quicker. Who 
would not experience emotion on that spot ? But what was tny 
especial feeling? Why pride, high pride t<i think wdiat the mind 
of Britons ha#achieved supported by the physical force, not of 
their coiiiitrynien, but of sepoys, dissimilar in caste, in colour, 
in habit, yet however dissimilar in feeling, however disnijiited 
by discordant principles of Religion, united in one glorious 
resolve to stand by their blood-stained colouMKto the last, to die 
but not surrender. 
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With respect to the “ incapacity the Sepoy to meet the 
European in arms” 1 am also enabled fortunately to meet this 
assertion with a refutation, not based on mere theory, but be¬ 
fore I proceed any further it is expedient that I should offer 
some observations on the character and spirit of the Indian 
Soldier, and the mode in which I conceive his services may 
be commanded witli most eibciency. 

It is well Known to the majority of my readers, that the Indian 
Sepoys, if not to the same extent in the minor Presidencies, arc, 
at least in Bengal, of a far higher description both as to caste, 
family and fortune than the corresponding^ rank in the British 
Army ; they are men of the highest caste, of the highest sensi¬ 
bility of honour, while many are possessed of considerable lan¬ 
ded property, and being far removed from w aut, enter tlie 
service purely from high feeling and the hope of advancement. 
These men will not tremble before an enemy. 

There is among a large proportion of the Indian Army a high 
feeling of chivalry, such as is hardly exceeded by any soldiers in 
the world, a romantic daring, an enthusiastic heroism, and their 
glorious exploits emblazoned on the scroll of fame, have often 
borne the appearance “ more of fictions of romance than 
materials for sober History " but it has been well ^^rved, by a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, that “ their minds §ire alive to 
every impulse and from similiarity of feeling will vibrate at the 
same touch. 'I’hey are feelingly alive to innovations on their 
customs, their prejudices and their Religion, but well com- 
ntahdfed tliere are no men more obedient, zealous and faithful.” 
Their courage, their spirit, their unconquerable attachment'to 
the service have been proved in many a trial of hardship, of 
danger, of imprisonment, of cruelty, of death. But perhaps no 
more affecting incident is to be found in the annals of any Army 
than the cheerfulness with which the Sepoys have*voluntarily 
undergone privation, in order thatdlieir European comrades, 
whose stamina required more vigorous support, might not sink 
from want of due sustenance. 

’Yet these are Rie men whom W. W. asserts “ require to keep 
them efficient to nave all those comforts about them to which 
they are habituated :—when these fail, wlien their Bazaar equi¬ 
page is absept, they soon sink.” A single inarch of twenty-four 
hours would soon satisfy W. W. who most require an extensive 
Bazar Establishment, the European or the native, and with this 
single comment I dismiss his ridiculous assertion. 

It is this cheerfulness of the sepoy amid suffering and privati¬ 
on wiiich forms so marked a contrast to the sullenness, the dog¬ 
ged iiidifferepce of the European in similar positions. This 
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was especially exemplified during Monson’s disastrous retreat in 
1804) for amid all the horrors of that fatal march the spirit of 
the men was unbroken, their discipline was rigidly maiiitainedy 
and when the European Ofiicers themselves, worn out with 
heat and fatigue, appeared faint and desponding, an inspiring 
whisper would be beard from the ranks keep up your heart 
Sir, we will take you in safety to Agra.” 

But it is through their afiections alone that liticli a class of 
men can be well commanded.” This maxim has of late unhappi¬ 
ly been neglected, for it is the besetting sin of our countrymen 
to suppose that one system, one code of laws are eq<ialiy suited 
to every people; and this doctrine which they are so fond of 
adopting in all civil cases, they adapt also to Military jurispru¬ 
dence ; and if the innovations, which have of late years been 
introduced into the ranks of the Indian Army, have in some 
respects improved the appearance and strict discipline of the 
service, they have been often no less prejudicial to the temper and 
attachment, than injurious to the spirit of the Sepoy. It should 
never be forgotten “ that it is only by treating them with kind¬ 
ness and consideration, by stimulating their pride and by atten- 
ing in the most minute manner to their feelings and prejudices, 
that we command ilieir lives through the medium of their 
afiections/.ahd .so long as we can by these means preserve the fi¬ 
delity arid attachment of that proportion of the population, which 
we arm to defend the remainder, our empire may be considered 
as secured.’*'^ 

Of late years our Indian Armies have enjoyed but few opportu¬ 
nities of collision with an European foe. The hour has been 
however at Java, at the Mauritius, as well as on the main land 
of India, where tiie Sepoy has crossed bayonets with the Euro¬ 
pean, and has arisen a proud victor from the struggle. The re- 
niembraiiQe of these encounters are still cherished with feelings 
of honest pride by the Natjve Army, and if the hour should come, 
when the Hordes of Tartary, incited by a lust for plunder, or 
the disciplined Armies of Russia, inspirited by a hope of crush¬ 
ing the “ Ocean Lords,*’ should venture to set foot on the plains 
of Hindoostan, I, for one, should little fear tlie result. If half a 
century since the French Citizen soldier was beaten at the point 
of the bayonet by the Bengal Sepoy, is it likely that the latter 
would now crouch before a Tartar robber or a Russian slave ? 
In physical fdree he is far their superior.* In moral courage at 
least their equal, he is better equipped, certainly as well discipli¬ 
ned and imiiieasurabiy better coimnanded; and 1 believe with the 
writer from whom 1 have abo\re quoted, ^ tiiat sepoys acting with 
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British Troops and led by British Officer^ would advance with as 
assured a confidence of victory against aline of disciplined Euro¬ 
peans as against a rabble of their own countrymen. They might 
fail, but they are too bold and too conscious of their courage and 
strength ever to anticipate defeat.” 

Since the above was written I have read the evidence of Sir E. 
Paget before the House of Commons, impugning the subordinati¬ 
on of tlie Bengal Army, with real regret. He was certainly jus¬ 
tified ill promulgating the fact, if true. But methinks a regard 
for his own character as a soldier might have induced him to 
pause before he delivered such a statement to the world, for the 
charge, if rifit altogether groundless, recoils with damning ener¬ 
gy on his own bead. Sir Edward Paget will confess that du¬ 
ring the career of the Marquis of Hastings no such charge was 
even whispered. That chivalrous soldier and statesman breath¬ 
ed his own spirit into the Indian Army, and if one solitary in¬ 
stance of disrespect to him was displayed, tiie offender was, at 
least, not an ollicer of the native Army. If therefore any spi¬ 
rit of insubordination has since arisen and now exists among tlie 
Bengal Officers, as blazoned forth by Sir E. Paget, his succes¬ 
sor, this feeling may justly be supposed to have originated in the 
pleasing example displayed by their Commander. was the 
first, though perhaps not the only Commander in Chief in In¬ 
dia” who has had something himself to learn on the score of .sub¬ 
ordination, and it would be well, for the future,^ character of the 
Indian Army, if their Commanders, while enforcing strict disci¬ 
pline among their subordinates, would not forget the high posi¬ 
tion tiiey occupy in public estimation, and the mischiefs thaj: 
must result from pernicious example—would avoid tfiose virulent 
indecent squabbles with their respective Governments, of late 
years alas ! too frequent—and remember, that while one portion 
of their duty is, to enforce strict justice and discipline in those 
under their command, and to enlist their best energies*" through 
the medium of their aifections,” it is no less incumbent on 
themselves to set an example of strict deference to authority, to 
practice no less tliap to enforce obedience. 

% 

Madras, May 13M, 1833. 
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‘‘Then hef for the life of a soldier .”—Old song. 


1 . 

^ Let the sluggard pine 
For gleaming wine. 

And praise the banquet free~- 

The ready spear, > 

The trumpet clear. 

The whirlwind charge for me.” 

2 . 

Let damsels sigh 
For minstrelsye, 

For scarfs and rich brocade— 

I love the sight 
Of falchion bright. 

Of hauberk, helm, and blade. 

3. 

Let poets rave. 

Of the dark, cold grave, 

^Hell’s gloom’ and Heaven’s * blue arch 
Dauntless we p 
Thro’ the driving snow. 

On the warriors' midnight march. 

4. 

Let gallants gay, 

In proud array, 

Bow low at beauty’s shrine— 

1 homage yield 
To sword and shield. 

Their triunmhs now are mine. 

5. 

Then let them flee 
To their revelry, 

In ladies’ bower ana hall— • 

Be mine the steed, 

The velvet meed. 

The * thrilling bugle call.' 

& ^ - 
Let miser’s wea 
Be conned by stealth, 

And counted oft again— 

^hile pennons stream 
And sabres gleam. 

In the glorious battle plain. 
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7. • ♦ 

Let priests then raise 
Their notes of praise. 

In the long drawn lofty jiisle— 

To me more <lear, 

Tlie chieftain’s cheer, 

1Vl)en closing hosts assail. M 

8 . 

Reckless of life, 

In the combat's strife. 

Perchance I find a grave— 

Let fall no tear. 

Above my bier, 

Pity suits not the brave. 

9. 

While monarchs lie 
W ith unclosed eye. ^ 

And troubling cares o’erwhelm. 

The turf my bed. 

My drooping head 
Is pillowed by my helm. 

10 . 

Let gluttons laud 
The festive board, 

And eke the gen’rous flask— 

More pure I deem 
The mountain stream, 

Drained from my polished casque. 

12 . 

Let vassals bow 
With body low, 

WI»en tyrant lords advance— 
Supremacy 
We do deny, 

King's crouch hefore.our lancQ. 

13. 

Let twinkling feet 
To measures meet 
Trip nimbly o’er the sward— 

I'he war^teed’s prance 
Re our wild dance. 

To the ‘conflict clang’ of the sword. 
^ ^ # H 
The harp then string 
And wildly sing, 

The feats of chivalry— 

(Jive-me the'note 
From clarions, throat, 

And the for victory! 


a V. 
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IMITATIVE HARMONY. 


$ ^8 not OBongli^^ harshness gives offence, 

Hie sound mast seem an echo to the sense. 

^ Pope's Essay on Criticism, 

<*Tis not^nongh his verses to complete ^ 

In mearare, numbers, or determined feet,'' ' 

^ all,'proportioned terms he most dispense 
And make the sound a picture to the sense. 

Pitt's translation of Vida's art of Poetry. 

“ ■» ‘ , '' 

Doct(i|’ lohnson has remarked, that the notioii imitative 

metre, and the desire of discovering frequent adaptations of the 
sound to the sense, have produced many wild conceits , and 
imaginary beauties." This observation applies perhaps ‘as much 
to the reader as to the poet, and at all events its admitted truth 
does not Jn My degree affect the critical canon wfimh Pope 
has rendered sp familiar. As well might the occasional failures 
of the painter'T or the mistaken interpretations of indifferent 
judges be adduced as an argument against the existmice or 
value of some peculiar and subtle beauty in the pictorial < art. 
It is not every spectator who understands the expression of 
Raphael's face|. When a pedantic coxcomb was lauding that 
great artist tqjbe skies in the presence of Northcote, the latter 
could not h^ nothing in Raphael but 

what ^ou can see^e should not now be talking of him." 

The Imitative Harmony in verse is generally best ap¬ 

preciated b^ a learned ear and a cultivated taste, but it is in some 
instances ^f so^jialpable a character as to be perceptible to the 
dullest readelfxhough he is not perhaps able to explain the cause. 
Those critics are gros. ly mistaken who regard this beauty us a 
modern discovery or invention. Homer has been celebrated as 
the poet, who of alt others exhibited the greatest variety of 
sound in correspondence to the sense. Vida in his Art of Poe¬ 
try, to which Pope is so heavily indebted, has illustrated Virgil’s 
great excellence in this respect. In point of fact, the art of se¬ 
lecting sounds expressive of things is resorted to even in com¬ 
mon conversation, and that language is the most perfect 
which most readily admits of such an application. All 
godd Poeti|<,and even Orators nttei^ more or less closely 
to the rule in question, thoiigh,|pf1^n^uite unconsciously. 
•The passions iliturally suggest fit and faithful souq^. ^Ijovo 
and sorrow prompt smooth and melodious expressiond|^^ndvio<A 
lent emotions obtain utterance in words, harsh, harried, 
aail abrupt. We see therefore that this critical canoa ia,|oand<P 
edm nature. It is net, however, to he denied thj||^like many 
other good roles we may m^e a great deal too much of it|. 
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for too incei^ant and ambitious an sUempt to copy natnra 
this respect may «Jead to a t|ta1 n%nt of it^ as those 
who are pathe^c or pa^dnaU on systfin become 
an# ridiculoai^ The poet should ti|st wholly 4o^bis gentiilM 
impulsesv unless he have art enou^i to hide ]his Art, which 
comes after allM^he same things for the periei^ion of art is 

Those readers who are not already familiar with Christopher 
l*itt*f| translation of Vida wouhl do well to turn to it, if they feel 
any in^h^st in the subject of this paper. Pitt was hot a first- 
fate poeP^ He w'anted fancy and passion ; but he was a 
classical scholar and a correct and skillul versifier.^ His trans¬ 
lation of the i^neid, thoiis:h inferior to Dryden’s has bitten prais¬ 
ed by Ifbhnson, and his Vida’s Art of Poetry was..for a long 
»>time ef^rnely popular. It is curious to compare |ds transla¬ 
tion of ^da with those passages which Pope t^s'^itated in 
, Lis Essay on Criticism. The following is one the most cele- 
' brated examples of imitative harmony in the Engnsh language 

Soft is the strain when Zephjr ffenlly blows, 

^ And the smooth stream in sinouther numbers flows ; 

' But when loud sarf^es lash the sounding shore 

The hoarse rou^h \erse should like the torrent roar. 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw 
The line tf>o labours and the words move slow ; 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain 
Flies o'er tli’ unbending corn and skims along the 

Po/ivt Eauay on Critieiom. 

Tietus compare these lines with the translation of the pasjsage 
ia Vida, which appears to have suggested it:— ^ 

When things are small, the terms should still he so 

For low words please us when the theme is low. f‘‘ 

J 'nt when some. <yiant, horrible and grim 
Enormous in hia gait, and vast in every limb 
. Pomes towering on ; the swelling words must rise 

In just proportion to the monster’s size. 

' {$ 1 ,' If some large weight his huge arms strive to shove ' 

The vers^ too labours; the thronged words scarce move. 

When el# stiff clod beneath the ponderous plough 
Crumbles and breaks, th’ encumbered lines marcii slow. 

Not less, when pilots catch the friendly gales 
Unfurl their shrouds and hoist the wide stretched sails. 

But if tl^e poem snfler from delay 
X«t the lines fiy precipitate away. 

And when the mper issues from the brake 
, Be guiet : with stones nnd brands, and fire attack 

Hit-rhino crest, and drive the serpent bank. ’• 

4 * ^ . '^Poe.rM 

SoB)e|f the above lines lo italics are so admirable th at we can¬ 
not helpl^referring them to the parallel passage in Pope. "I’hf 
overflowing of the second italic line, as if the,object were too 
vast for tl^e usual limit of the verae^ and.the abrupt but sonojipaa 
termination the middle pf the third line, are oont^ved will ex¬ 
quisite skfil and Judgment. O^erapidityof the last Tour lines i$ 
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)i1s6 ft wonderfully succesiful exertion of poetical art, and i> great¬ 
ly superior to Pope's tlla:^ti^atio^,^f quick mption. His last long' 
Innibering: line is any thing but exf^r^ssive of extreme swiftness^ 
•and as Johnson haf^trHlysp)served, the word unbending ia^ona 
of the most sluggish in the language. The line gives an idea of 
apace but ndt I or celerity. The length and^i;i>itateline$s of kft 
regular* iambics jtnal:e it “ move slow” and' labour” How 
superior, as A^example of quickness, is the following 

' t Let the linee fl; precipititte away. 

But in the illustration of smoothness and toil. Pope infinitely 
excells his rival, and also exhibits a great advantagt^ over him 
in the general elegance and finish of his performance. Pitt has 
been obliged to borrow several of Pope’s expressions and somo 
of his own are wretchedly prosaic. “ Strive to shoveff- for in¬ 
stance, is detestable. The ensuing couplets are not be cttm« 
pared to |be fhur first lines in the extract from Pope 

To]^ loud call each dlntant rock replies ; 

by the storm the tow ertng- surges rise; 

While the hoarse ocean beats the sonndiog shore, > 

Dnslied from flie strao l the flying waters roar. 

Flash at the shock, and gathering in a heap. 

The liq id mo’intnlnn rise, f<nd over hang ihs dstp. 

But when blue Neptune rroni his car surveys 
calms at one regard the raging seas 
81ptchecl like a peaceful lake the deep subsides 
(he pitched vessel o’er the surface glides. 

Pitt's Vida, 

This is tame and prosaic, with the exception of the alex- 
andrineHn':||alics which is highly expressive and picturesque. 
We must here quote a line from Wordsworth. 

Alid see the children sporting on the shore 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


This magnificent line has an immortal air. The sound and 
the sense are equally impressive. It is even superior to a simi¬ 
lar passage in Shelley. • 

And hear the sea 

Breathe o'er my dying hraio its last monotony. 

While on the subject of the sea, we may, as well also refer 
to Lord Byron, wliose oceanic poetry has many fine illustra¬ 
tions of Pope’s favorite rule. What a free, wave-like, sweeping 
harmony invades the following exquiisite stanza 

,Oace more upon the waterstet cftilce morl^ 

^'Abd^he waves bound beneath me Kke a steed 
frw kaoyvs its nder. W elcome to their rogr! 

Swift be their guidance wheresoe’er it lead! 

Thi^h ^ strgtoed mast should quiver am a reed, *' 

And l^T«i|»t,«afiyas fluttering strew Uie gale, . , 

liiinid I on; ^ |,ain as a weed 
flroqi the i^ii bn Mean;^^ ,«i} i 

iQiit iMy tii9 " 



T^e harmony of thU s|>lfndj4 ^p^jf^^reati atanssa, fa fonn of 
rerse which ShcHey consijdero^^xpi^ssihljf delightful and which 
Haalitt has cabled “ a of swe^ soundsf)h qnito 

perfect, and the idead are in unison wit|i the music; but for some 

J ortion of the latter excellence the noble poet was indebted to 
ames Montgomery^ of Sheffield, who had previously written:— 

,^|Ie onl^^fike the ocean-wpwl uptorn 
i ,*> *' And loose aloof; the world of waters borne, 

Was cast compaotonless from wave to wave. 

In Lord Byron’s grand and vivid description of a storm 
%mongstlhe mountains, there is a specimen of imitative harindny* 

Far alonff ^ 

From peaV to peak, the rattling crags among. 

Leaps the live thunder I 


But let us return to Pope, who after all has given us more 
ipecimeM of this peculiar beauty than almost ,finy other 
:poet. %wiiat an admirable illustration of a lame Alexdpdrine ii 
ihe following :— '; 

) . j A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

And like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 


The pause before the word drags has an excellent effect and 
wonderfully helps the very graphic image. But alexandrines .Aiw 
not always needless ” though in the heroic couplet they can 
very rarely he introduced wiuiout an awkward etf^t. In wind* 
ing up the volume of sweet sounds in the Spen^rean Stanza 
their grace and fitness are unquestionable. It is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, however, that the csesural pause should be after the sixth 
syllable, or the line halts and ** drags like a wounded snake.” 
It has always been a matter of wonder to us that Shelley who was 
deeply learned in the mysteries of versification sh^ld have so 
frequently transgressed this rule. Byron, Campbell and others 
have been guilty of the same error. Even Spenser himself is often 
at fault injiis concluding lines. The following excellent lines 
from the Essay on Criticism very admirably iilusbrate the rules 
they would enforcip— 

These eqnni syllables alone require. 

Though <m the ear the opea vowels tire. 

While |xp}etives their feeble aid do idn, 

» . Aixltea low words oft creep la one 4all line. . ^ 


In'4ths next couplet,, we think Dryden’s name should stand Hi 
the place ofDeiibaiii’s. The first line has the ” easy vigdur” 

*.Which it speaks.'^-. . v' ■ ■ T 

. ^«^‘'AAd|w«iiefiie-eatjr vifoorofafine 
,^|;,y!||pfa.|^ei|(haw’»s^nglh aid^ 

aneddoie^'lg^tt’b]^' lieigb Hunt idfjBfooi^V repeating 
'^ifh |reat the follotring lines Bryden, iniiMrkiiblis 
vigor/ ploiwmyy wf Ui» qibmeali^A* 
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1 r Let Itoponr tnMl grefeiTOent ^ for gQl4 

But gltv^iM DCAQty isnTttOM sold. * 

‘ A compeirisoti of a'co]apT?t o^iPrjdeh’s with two of Boctoj 
lolmson’s, places the ohaffected foVc^'' and freedom of the foir* 
pier in a striking^ light. ' 

*■ Let* ^tervetthn with Kx'tnswe view 

Survey matthindJ^rom China to Peru 
RemarK each a«xious toil^ each eager etr^e 
And watch the busy scenes al'crowded life 
Thea say, &G. 

. liisien to iGlorioas John Dryden, and compare his directness 
with the pompous pleonasms of the author of the Rambler. 

Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, pursue. 

Though Pope’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day is generally admit* 
ted to be a failure and to be in almost every respect greatly 
inferior to Dry den’s Alexander’s Feast, it is not utterly devoid of 
merit. Dr. Johnson highly commends the third Stanza, ih which 
he says there are numbers, images, harmony and vigour, not 
unworthy the antagonist of Dryden.” Dr. Aiken remarks of the 
first stanza (which we shall here quote) that it ** seems to imitato 
happily the music it describes” :— 

" 'Prucrnd ye Nine ; descend and sing ; 

^e breathing instruments inspire ; 

Wake into Toice each silent siting. 

And sweep the sounding lyre ! 

'*•' In a sadly ploasing strain 

Let the warbling lute complain; 

. ' Let the loud Immitet sound 

Till the roofs all around 
The shrill echoes rebound ; 

.While in more lengtliened notes and slow, 
tlie deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 

Bark the numbers soft and clear 
Gently steal upon the ear; 

Now louder, and yet louder rise, 

*' And till with spreading sonods the skies; 

. Eznltii^ to brinmpknow swell the bold notes 
la broken air trembling, the wild music flo '''' 

I'ill by d^rees, remote and small,' 

The strains decay. 

And melt away 
In a dyii^, dying falL, 

But though Dr. Johnson bestows a genera) approval on Rii# 
^pdil tt^aleast inccessful of all Pope’s works) and though" he 
vonilhrt some passages with particular praise, this first stanza^ lie 
describes as consisting ofsoands welltifiiosen indeed, 
sounds,” and we confess^we think the criticism is f|triotly just; 
We have ali^dy admitted the danger of a too mihnile attention 
^ the art ofj^i^seiitative metre as it may k^d thaiioet.^ wver«> 
moi:e4mpettai|t coosi4eratiohft and to sacrifios sehis ta 
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The painter as well as the poet m«y tpakeitoo mwch of his accesso- 
ries.andtoolittleof his in^in subjefet.Thiil is no reason, however, 
why <he painter’s accessonjesor'the poet’s metrical details should 
be treated with inditfenfcnce or contempt. The music of verse 
seems to have a naturisd attiiiity to what may be called the music 
of thoiijjfht, and no reader of nice ear or poetical sensibility can 
fail to appri|ciate'iils worth. “ Hai-mony of period and melody of 
Btyle,” sayit^hetistone “ have {greater weight than is generally 
imagined in the judgment we pass upon writing and writers. 
As a proof of this, let us reflect, what texts of Scripture, what 
lines in poetry, or what periods we most remember and quote, 
either in verse orprovse, and we shall tind them to be only mu¬ 
sical ,on^.* ! he reason is, that beaulitul thoughts and exqui¬ 

site emotions involuntarily move liarmoiiious numbers. “Song* 
says Campbell is but the e!o(jfience truth.” It is curiouSji 
tliat the critics generally should have paid so little attention to 
what we hope it is not presumption to style, the philosophy 
of verification. Blair has not a w'ord upon the subject of 
imitative harmony. But it is clear that Milton knew its value. 

One of Po|)a’s best attempts at imitative harmony^is his 
description oi (he labour of Sisyphus. 

many a weary step anft many a pfroan. 

Up the high hill he hravesa huge rouml oione, 

The-huge ronml 'tone, resulting "ith a bonnd 
Thunders iuipetuons down and smokes along the ground. 

To every rentier, who lias gentility enough to ad^irate the 
b's, the second line is quite a task. Here indeed ; 

t 

The line too labours and the words move slow. 

■t 

Mr. Crowe, the author of Lewisdon Hill, has attempted a new 
translation of this celebrated passage, audit is not without great 

merit, tlioggh unequal to Pope’s. 

'Ifir 

Thr u Sisyx^us 1 saw, with ceasclesfi rain 
LnWiriijpKneatb a ponderous stone in \ nio. 

With himS*i and ffet driving, with nU hi'/ might 
Up pushed the tinu eildy mass vp a steep height ; 

1) But ere be could arhieve bis toilsome course 
Just as H'* reached the top, a sudden force 
Turned the curst stone, and sliuping from his bold 
Down ayain, Down the steep rtboundinj^, down tt rolled 

Paradise Lost abounds in examples of the beauty of which 
We are treating. The^oil of Satan perhaps e^u surpasses that 
of Sysiphus. 

So'bd vrilh difficulty and labour btlrd 

Moved on: with difficulty and labour bet* 

Hark, to the “ harsh thander^ qlJHdl’s gates I With what 
W^^klity they fly open! • * 
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On a 8'|<r1den opclt Jy ■. 

With impetuous recoil and jarrine sound 
The inferual doors; and oa.,tlmir ningos grate 

Harsh thunder. j 

Here is a happy imitation of an echo. ^ 

■ ' .. . I fifed and cried out de/ttli'4 

Heil Ireiiibled at the hideon s name-, and sighed 
From all her caves, and hack resounded death. 

The pause after the word shook in the next extract is very 
effective. 

And ever them triumphant Death his dart 
. Shook, but delayed to at' ike. 

Here is a description of carriage wheels descending and as¬ 
cending a hill. 

Wliic.h in their different courses ns they pass 
Jttish violently doim prenpdate 
Or slowly torn, aj't resting, up the ste>‘p. 

Dyer in iiis Ruins of Rome, a poem, wliicli Wordsvyorth re¬ 
marks has been very undeservedly neglected, has a fide speci¬ 
men of imitative harmony. Tue fall of ruins is ^thkingly 
represented in the following lines, 

* The pilgrim oft 

iVt fiend of night, ’mid iiis nriHon. henrs 
Agh.'fst the viiice of time : disparting towers 
Tiunhiing all precii itnte down dashed. 

Rattling aronnd, load thundering to the moon. 

The same poet well describc.s I he sudden delay in a ship’s 
progress.on the Indian Ocean by a cessation of wind. 

With easy course 

, The vessels glide ; unless their speed he stopped 

By dead calms, that oft lie on those smootli seas. 

Cowley laboured hard to produce an echo to the sense and 
sometimes succeeded, as the following lines may show. Tho 
continuity of a stream is well represented. 

He who defers his work from Hny to d«y, 'li 

Does on a river’s Isrink expecting stay, 

Till the whole stream that stopped him gone, 

Which runs, and sis it runs, for eter will ilfd'On. 

Southey has a ludicrous but Itappy couplet on a duck, that 

A “ Wsuidled wide with flat and flabby feet.” v 
, Over some pambrian mountain’s plashy moor. 

• We need hardly give any furtlier specimens, for eyeiy 
reader though he may not previously have studied the subject, 
must now underftand the natdre of imitative harmony in vers#. 
It depends it will be seen, sometimes on the sound o{ parfied- 
lar words, sometimes on the pause, sometimes on the length or 
shortness of the metrical feet, and sometimes on all these cir- 
fiiuastauces artfully or happily combined. ' 

D.'L B. 
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THE FIRST FAI.L OF SNOW. 


I. 

Tlie moonlig:lit falls on yonder ruined pile, 
l4l&e the first penitential tlioug'hts that dart 
Thr6* a. lorn sinner's breast! It doth not smile. 

As in a summer night,—for clouds dispart 
The looming heavens; whilst fitfully athwart 
The broad expanse gleam lightnings, sharp and 
That from their unexplored dominions start—* 

' .li^ike sudden ghosts that haunt a sickman's bed. 

Seen by Remorse, whose ear can note a spirit’s tread! 

__ * 11 ^ 


•< Yet on my soul descends a soothing spell. 

And sweet hopes o’er my mind profusely burst; 

Like the pure waters of a mountain well 
That sparkle, when the saffron morning first 
Calls the gay birds to slake their early thirst. 

And bathe their dusty plumage in the stream ! 

By what strange power are such ideas nurst, 

To cheat reality with some bright dream, ’ * 

What time the sicken’d soul with sullen gloom should teem ? 

ITT ' 


Is it to tell us, that the cares of earth. 

With earth shall pass away ?—that there are 
To which, ev’n in our earth-born dreams, start form ' 
The lark-like spirit; regions, to which flies 
The heavenly spark within us, that ne’er dies, 
Tli^^eldritch spell may quench its nature bright 
For a bri||^^pace,—to grovel where it lies 
Amongst tl|||wnbers, whose extinguished light 
Shall upward glow again, beneath an angel's mighti 


Look yonder! for the shallop of the moon 

Is whirled in billowy clouds, thro* which it wades^ 
Now disappearii^ from the wiew, but soon 

Seen sidewards,—shaking from its d^The shades 
That dim its glory! Thickening Itorm pervades 
The hazy heavens, and^ gathered in: wll^ powers : 

The snow collects its wreath of fleecy braids;, 

Eager to launch the fair and. feathery shower ?: s 

Upon the earth***which deepa^ wtr dr^anui of siicli a 
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♦ V- 

*Tis the first burst of winter,—lo! I sce 
The essence of its iufluehce, ou each tliinv 

O 

That lives or grows!—th# crisped grass the tree. 

With brittle boaglis, their leafy that fling. 

Withered and sear, upon the beggarM spring,—, 

The quick shrill cry of covert-seeking birds— 

The biting blast, that to us seems to cling— 

The storm-waked cattle, lowing to their herds. 

Who, roused by falling sleet, reply with cheering words! 

To-morrow there will be a change on earth— 

A bridal vest of white shall mothe the world; 

The stream, that glode in purity and mirth, 

Singing its ballad to the woods unfurled. 

Shall seem a tlii&g of chrystal, crimped and curled, 

And silent in its progress; and the sod. 

With clews autumnal that was erst impearled. 

Shall bear the semblance of a stiuwfloe broad, 

Such as ’mid arctic seas by shaggy bears is trod. 

VII. 

But winter cradles spring—as grief matures 

The human soul, bestowing Itealtli and grace !—^ 1 
And o’er the meads, the mountains, and the moors. 

The joyous spring shall show her verdant face: 
iThe cressy rill once more shall run its race, 
birds sing welcoiue to the swelling woods, 

Ancirsofitest sunshine glorious shadows trace 
O’er battlements antique, and rushing floods, 

' fragrant forest tracks, where minstrel-silence broods! 
ff, Scotia^, Dee. 1832. R. Caloeh Caufbeix, 



FRAGMENT. 


—— The earth is^reen with beauty—flowerst 
Spangle the path that homeward leads, ai|i|bright 
Amid the cornfields blows the cyanus— 

Blue as the turquoise in a lady’s ring! 

The sheaves are clustered o’er the fields, lik^heaps 
Of gdldei) tresses; and the dewy webs. 

Wove by the gossamer, suspended hang, 

A floating bridge—o’er stubble and o’er lea! 

How beautiful is earth! the sea how grmd, 

Eveii Jn its pl^Mful moments! and how prone 
To droop .and dira^^^is the weak heart of man! - 
Look on the:Bkis%^fulgent with the sun 
That kiss()»i princes hall add hermit’s hut, « 
And hope ahdU shed its dews upon thy spirit^ 

Tdfliog of hadghtsr Aides than 




B. C. C. 
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MY AUNT RUBBY. 

By the author of “ The Dead Guest.* 


■’ ‘PMV AUNXy. 

A short distance from the small town of Waiblingen, the 
widowed lacbLof the head Tax Commissioner Rubby, had purchas¬ 
ed the seatfmVeler, probably because her brother was the cler-^ 
gyfOan of the village of the same name. The clergyman was ill 
providlid with the goods of this world, though lie had many ad-^ 
vocatesjn Heaven, his whole family having gone before him to 
abetter world ; the sister on the contrary was considered the 
rmhesyatided proprietor for thirty miles round. Her late hus¬ 
band had collected together an immense property. The cler- 
was an almost daily guest with Aunty Rubby, for by 
name he called his sister. 

^^He called her so, from custom, as he had a hand in the in¬ 
struction of a young niece of the name of Sophy, who lived 
lyith,til# head Tax Commissioner’s lady, and who was to be the 
bciress of all Aunty Hubby’s fortune. As Sophy never called 
her rnothj^’s sister by any other name than Aunty, the clergy-> 
man adopted insensibly the same name, And because the 
clergyman called her so, Administrator Erl took the Same liber¬ 
ty, not however in the presence of the head Tax Comm||8ioiKr’s 
lady, but whenever he spoke of her. For th^.same reason 
the servants at theVeler used to name her so also f^she was even 
ap called by the peasants in the village ; thus, the , h^ad Tax 
Obminissiouer’s lady, became the Aunt of the whole,latold. 

.. 'Indeed she deserved the name, for she was tho^liiotherly*^ 
fi;iend,the adviser, and the comforter of all who came within bei^ 
, sphere; she was the best, the most benevolent lady that ever 
lived. Sh’&ade indulgent allowance for every one’s weak*. 
I^s, pruviued thew^o had forbearanbe with bers. For exam- 
she connived mli^he singularities of her spiritual brother 
W^&h were occasioned by absence of mind ; she listened with 
pomplaisaiice. to the sceutiBc learning of Administrator 
Erf, and she put up with Sophy, who > awned or even^ll asleep, 
whenever she entered upon her favorite lecture on house econtR^ 
my and order. 

^ As for order, let jWinty alonh. Eveiy^|pg had its time, ' 
Us place, its rank, and Us due name. particle of diist , 

■#as to be found in her rooms, nor furniture ; tfio ; 

p|t|hen all ^d the brilliancy of a^boudim the flies wero pur- 
an^Mpxbrable ^ hou8e-police/''^S|t©:,Uhieves arid 
a^lutoU for the mbfalflg, night. 
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ininutely prescribed, according to the rank of the individual 
addressed; and she established a formal ritual for the bows 
and courtesies which were to be .made on certain occasions. 
Aunty Rubby ordered ail herself, the economy of land and house> 
She listened to every one’s advice, though every one afterwards 
acted with due obedience as she was pleased to judge. In 
fact, she was the queen of the village. She had no declared fa¬ 
vorite, except Soph}'-. Sophy indeed was the favorite of the 
whole village, nay she would iiave been the favorite of the whole 
world, had the wliole world lived at Veler. For Sophy |vas a 
most lovely child, that is a child between 17 and 18 years of age, 

well formed, with shining auburn hair, blue eyes, and.. .but 

why give a description of her person ? WIjo has not seen a fas¬ 
cinating girl of that interesting age? With such a girl in the 
house. Aunty ought to have reflected that the best regulat^ lb.* 
iiiily might be put into confusion sooner or later. Indeed one canBqt 
harbour a more dangerous guest in a house than a handsome young 
girl. But Aunty had a blind confidence in her owa wisdom j she 
would sooner believe the last day of judgment had arrived, 
than thgt the smallest part of her house regulations could suffer 
the least infraction. But at last she was compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge it, as will be seen in the following relation of the most 
extraordinary events which ever happened on this planet, and 
which therefore deserve to be made known to th^ whole world 
and to bi^preserved for the edification of posterity. 

THE LEITER. 


It happened on a very warm May day that the parson entered 
tjie room with his usual salute : “ (iood morning. Aunty I good 


mornings 


The Aunt nodded with a friendly Siiiue; 
Bophy sealed on the couch by her side, knitting a stocking for 
l^ncle, returned the salute. “ Now look ye, parson, what a figure 
you are ?” exclaimed tlie Aunty. “ How so ?” replied the 
parson, wHo was searching in all his pockets for hP' handker¬ 
chief to wipe his heated Tace. “ Perhap^^ou have your w% 
in your-pocket, as you keep your handker<^ref on your head 1^ 
“On my head, you say !” replied the astonished parson on puift- 
tifig his band there and finding it. “Well^unty youmay bie 

« ' the right, it is very warm day; I came from the town 
^the way I laid myself down under a tree, and to cool my he| 
put down my wig and covered it with my handkerchief.” Whi! 
Sophy gave him a..^eat and werrt out to j^epare for the Unql" 


cooling draugh 
his pockets. 


ipson began 
ts it you look 



anew* to fumble 
for now parson?* “ If 


I\am '.not'’taistakb&;y''’brought a letter for you.,to^ 
but fpr'thelife of'mS,!|:dan’t know what’s :be«pi(«, oC’»., 
letter:the ^Mayor,* Sew'h' bft’ij:' ^ 
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find it. Bat for heaven’s sake, parson, rdo put on your wig, H 
looks very indecent to be without it. You will give scandcd 
to the whole community with your bald head.” " I hope not. 
But you speak of my; wig, Aunty, give it to me.” "“Your 
wig! You have givea^mie none. Have you lost it in the way ?* 
“May God forbid it, it was niy newest wig! But Aunty yo^ 
may .be in the right; yes, it now occurs to me, I left it together 
with thh Idfter from the Mayor to you, in the shade of that un- 
lUTcky tree.” Tlie Aunt rung the bell, the maid servant made 
her ap)earance, the Administrator was sent for and requested 
toha^an immediate search made for the wig and letter. Aunty 
was not more impatient to' see the bare bead of the parson 
covered, than to read the letter from the Mayor. After Admiuis-^ 
trator Erl had made minute enquiries about the shape, colour 
ttndsjize of the wig and about the address and seat of the letter, 
he dispatched instanter, two grooms, four thrashers and the milk- 
Itian to search on every high and by-road, and on every foot path 
between this and the village. He himself took his position close, 
to the windmill on the top of the adjacent hill, and reconnoitred 
from thence his messengers witli a telescope. With such ex¬ 
cellent regulations, things were sure to succeed. Within half 
an hour the Administrator espied one of his ambassadors with 
both nig and letter, and a short time after all the seven messen¬ 
ger with the Administrator at the head, crowned with perfect 
Success, brought hack the wig and the letter. a.. 

The letter was indeed from the Mayor himself; written in his 
own hand writing. It contained nothing of less consequence 
than a formal invitation for the Tax Comnnssioner’s lady, the re¬ 
verend brother, Miss Mophy, and the Administrator Erl, to the 
marriage parly of the eldest Slaughter of the Mayor. Themar<.k 
Huge ceremony was to be performed in six w'eeks, and the invi¬ 
tation to be verbally renewed by the bride and bridegroom. 

EMBARRASSMENTS. ^ 

Aunty felt veryJinuch Haltered by* the polite attention of the 
^i^ayor with whom sue was only distantly acquainted. The strict 

t ^rvartce too of every due formality had also won her heart; 

there were mapy diiliculties, which required to be weighed by 
la family consultation. My Aunty found it a very delicate poififcA|Mjk 
bring Sophy into any nearer contact with the young'gentlenffllF 
of Waibiingen. For in the first place, Sophy was past 17 yeafs^ 
in which Sophy saw nathing of eousequene'e^ but Aunty much* 

Ip the second place, Sophy was very ^%^j|ul. In the third 
place, Sophy had to expect considerableToftune, and Aunty had 
not a mind to part IVith her favorite chedplj.'lo the fourth places 
Bophy was inexperienOed in worldly in the highest de« 

though she did not at any betray a lack of ourieaityK 
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The eeiitlemen were no| to Aunty’s likinj^ ; firstly, some were 
very handsome, which is bad enough; secondly, they were fondof 
novel reading; thirdly, they had an amateur theatre, and two 
book-bftiders actually thrived at WaibUogen in keeping circii* 
lating libraries; a melancholy sign oF thi0htimes! Thirdly, their 
^andsome and too attractive figures; and lastly, none had 
Fortunes equal to Aunty Rubby’s, or were oj a rank that might be 
compared to that of head Tax Commissioner. Even the Mayor of 
Waiblingen was no great things, and all others were of still less 
distinction, as merchants, tradesmen, shop-keepers, counsellors, 
advocates, and writers. Tiius Aunty reasoned in her own heart. 
According to such reasonings she used to take her measures to¬ 
wards all the world at Waiblingen. After many deliberations 
at which Administrator Erl was associated, it was resolved to 
accept the invitation of the Mayor, but only with the most wise 
precaution. The paramount consideration was, and it was left 
to Aunty, to make Sophy mindful of the dangers of the heart, 
and to hint about the rocks on wdiich^ innocence is so often 
wrecked. For so much was plain, that Sophy was of that dan- 
gerons age at which a shipwreck might be made ; of an age 
at which girls cease to delight in playing with dolls. Hence 
the good child was to be apprised of many things which she 
had- never dreamt of before. At all events it was necessary 
that she should see the world and be seen, as she was not destined 
for a nunnery. Aunty felt that as well as any mother who has a 
girl to dispose of, for they cannot be preserved and pickled. On 
the other hand the parson was not to be remiss in holy admoni* 
tions to her. The Administrator who in his younger days—^for 
dlas, he was now abatchelor of fifty-six years—had after his own 
saying—and to be sure no one could know better, been a most 
accomplished dancer, promised to instruct Sophy in that elegant 
branch of education. All three promised to keep a constant 
and careful eye on the girl. 

EXERCISES FOR THE MARRIAGEyEARTY. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the tauRr, shoemaker, and 
milliner were now set in motion. Aunty was for making her an- 
pearanoe- at Waiblingen according to herjilue rank. Soj^y 
|||M!rejoiced from her heart at all these preparations; such things 
Pld never happened before. She kept her dancing master in hre|i|^ 
or rather without it. She only regretted that his l^gs, fifty-^IC 
yearsold> would nptkeep time with her’s nf 17. Nature and aqit^' 
Oipated pleasure,taught her to dance. Mr. Erl put. b^ 
Quickness to credit, and he danced with a.breathleiss 

pleasure, Ibe more So iis acco|;ding to the decree, of the faiq^ii^ 
counsel he was to 1)e at the marriage pai^y, i5ophy's«:),Jilote 
Pfirtner- throughout t|ie whole time the dauce uras to.J>h1l^t 
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up, for which exertions he was glad ida prepare himself before 
hand, daily, as he felt that his knowledge in dancing bad had 
time to rust. But all human projects are vain and this one failed, 
through the followinguses. Tlie day before the feast all the 
various dances and steps were tube repeated. As Aunty and the 
parson were |]|pw to be eye-witnesses of Sophy's proficiency^ 
Administrator Erl tried hard before the spectators, to danch 
at least as ably as his scholar. She sprung jovially about 
like a butterfly, and in her joy she made many a leap, 
which was not the less charming for being out of rule. 
Mr. Erl was in ecstasy and wanted to show the climax of his 
art in dancing. He cut a high caper but it did not quite suc» 
ceed; in the second attempt to cut a caper he failed completely. 
His short' thick legs moved so unnaturally that by the continued 
motion of his body an unexpected misfortune happened. He fell 
plump upon the ground in the most unmasterly manner t and as 
an old oak in falling pulls down all the surrounding smaller trees, 
he tore Scphy down with Inm. 


.'As the parson who was just about to open the door, heard 
the fall at which the whole house trembled; he stepped in hastily.. 
Partly from his haste, partly from a natural near-sightedness, 
there was a second mishap. He trod on the leg of the danc¬ 
ing master who in a pardonable fury drew it quickly towards 
himself, by which motion he came in too close contact with the 
parson’s thin legs, which made the latter lose his equilibrium.^ 
Before he could ask his pardon, tlie parson was down too. 
Wiiilst his well powdered wig by tlie sudden swing of the head, 
fleiv under the couch, his long and thin shanks were turned in¬ 
wards heaven, as if to implore help. The parson got first on his. 
kgs again, and because he heard the footsteps of the head Tax 
(Commissioner’s lady at the door, he seized with great quickness 
the snipsw white hood of Sophy, and covered liis head with it. So- 
was likewise on her legswlien Aunty entered the room. ,Mr. 
£ri on the other ha||| was still sitting'’on the floor, making des-^ 
‘Iterate aces, iW he had sprained his ancle* 

;^f,J[terd have mercy upon us !* exclaimed Aunty Rubby, “ Do : 
yOii play comedy ?» Do you forget decency ? Is such your breed^ 

mg? And then particularly you, parson. " And 

me particularly ?” asked the parson somewhat nettled, for he 
not much < admire the sermons of his sister. . > 

' 4* e 

Sophy* interrupted" them, explained the whble mystery, and^ 
exchanged her hood with the parson'jsi w%. ^^ 

This event however insignificanl it maV dppealr/was the' 
cau^e of all the sabse^ent misfortunes. For Mr. Erl was nbnf' 
for many days and therefore could not dagoe gt tlie , 
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^ WARNING. 

' The followinp^ morning Sophy was up before the sun^ she couldi 
not sleep for pleasure. Aunty Rubby too was up, before the' 
sUn, she could not sleep for anxiety. As it was now too late to 
prevent Sophy from dancing with the smooth-faced gentlemen of 
^aiblingen, she worried herself the whole night tO'tind the best 
shnilies, the most efficacious expressions to warn her inrfbcent un¬ 
guarded healrt against the temptations of love, or as it is more 
correctly expressed in Christian charity, to fortify her against the 
enticements of Satan. 

* You are now seventeen years of age, ray dear Sophy !”said 
she. “ I beg your pardon, Aunty, seventeen years and seven 
months.'’ “ So much the worse.” “ Why so ?” “ Because you are 
only nearer the age for getting married.” “ But that can be no- 
great misfortune.” You told me you were once married yourself* 
and my late mother, as well as [ recollect, was so too. And don't 
you know Aunty, not a week passes either in the village here 
or at Waiblingen without a wedding?” “ All this is verv 
good.... but... ” “ And to be sure, Aunty, there must be som^ 
thing very pleasing in marriage. Do but recollect how our sis¬ 
ter could scarcely for joy await the day of her marriage ? How 
the young forester, her present husband, was always after her ? 
how they loved and caressed each other ? how they.... ” “ You ^ 
are a child, Sophy. Hear me. You are young, of not unpleasing 
features, of a good family, your father was a Commissioner, yptt, 
have a fortune of your own and perhaps another to expect; there ' 
will be no lack oflovers. Those young gentlemen will tell ypu 
ineny pretty tliingt^. They will try to gain your favor, peradven- 
tnre the worst, the poorest wretch may by your inexperience 
please you most of all. Just to-day at the marriage party they will . 
lay their ne,ts to captivate your heart. Hence I exhort you* be 
very prudent. Trust no one of those young gentlemen, whatever 
handsome things he may teU you. Trust them not at all.”^, “ But 
why not trust them ?” “ Because they are all'Hlattere^liars at ,^ 
heart, the one is like the other, they will all endeavoi^ to turn 
yoUr head. They will tell you in one'breath how amiable, how 
^harming you are. Tliey will swear that you dre an angel, that' 
i|||||^ love you, that without you they cannot live, that.. " Obi, 
mAunty, no one will say so.” But should any one say so, will?; 
you believe him 7” “ If he were to attest^ it by an oath—theii^ 

Annty ?” " My dear child, they are never serious, they will Swear 
oaths itb whatever they wish to make you believe, and they will.', 
after^war^s laugh at your childish credulity. Depend on, if any 
of fbose Wretches ^attei; you, itr is with thejiole view of havii:^ a 
heaijy,laugh.” * But what can their motive be for sq da?i 
^ « For the IbVe pf a joke, nothing else. How many a giii 
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bai^been ruined by believing sucb unprilicipled rabes! How 
a girl that trusted her flatterers, has lost by it^ her peace of^ind, 
her honor, even her innocence P “ Even n^r innocence ? Ifow. ia 
that to be lost? InhJbence 1” ** Yes. That, you don’t under¬ 
stand as yet, nor can I explain it to you, just now.” “ It must b 0 
diliScuit indeip, for uncle parson himself could not say what i|| 
licence b.”, “ Well Aunty, don’t let us turn ourhei^ds or break 
od'r,. h.eurts about it” “ Before all things Sophy, be always 
obedient to me. Guard yourself against adulation, take parti- 
fjljlarcare not to give or show any one the preference, keep every 
abc at a respectful distance ; and if any one should hazard a 
bint to you about adoration and love and similar nonsensical 
stutf, tiii^ your back upon him immediately. You are too good 
for one of Waiblingen.” “ But Amity, am I always to behave so.” 
** Wiien it is time, 1 w'ill get a husband for you. I choose 
Jj^im sb that you will hereafter bless me in my grave. You may 
depend iipoii that, but on your part you must promise to be very 
obeilient.” “ But Aunty you know, that I am always so.” “ Well, 
Veil, we shall see that; 1 shall carefully watch you this evening 
at the party.” 

THE MARRIAGE PARTY. 


- ^Aunty Rubby thought she had done her best, so she comforted 
herself. How can we all use right precautions ? How easily'man 
deceives himself! Aunty knew very well from old experience, 
thdt nature will have her way, in spite of all warning and preach* 
yet she thought that with Sophy it must be quite otherwise 
thj^n with other girls. Now she thought that Sophy was not made 
of the same stufl*, merely because she was educated by her. All 
stepped into the carriage, and drove off for the party at Waib> 
|ingeb, the gardener and the milkman standing behind the car- 
bran new liveries. Lady Head Tax Commissioner was re- 
^Cfived, with much ceremony, and all her suite compUipented with 
W'much courtesy, that she was all happiness, and she even grew. 
illthUskjfe her purpose of always being near Sophy. The parson 
soffi talkative old associates, and Mr. Erf limped about 
friend. Sophy though at first shy in the circle of young 
IfidteiS which surrtmnded her, soon became gayer and at last ^ 
ll^ilisiir as if she had known them for years. " ^ 

^ After the feast was over, the dance began, when 
times with, pue youth, jiometimes^ with another she seemed to mpve 
as it were op the waves of harmony, through, the brilliant rqw# 
of dancers ; then intoxicated with joy, 4 «r wlnde frame thi^l|b 4 
With joy. 'rbe tmnsport made her lovelyi, countenance; aii4\4r 
gJF|»*anscendeiitly polianting. • The 0 ost bandsom^ men, the 
ten dancers crowde^round an^ poniested wli|feli |boul4 ton#, 
irer to the dance, as if she was the prize of the inost 
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* . * 

That attention pleased her more than all the sweet fine things, 
which were told her, by the inspired youths. She breathed 
nothing but joy and* pleasure; what a wide difference in the 
arms of these young men, and the stiff hands and exhausted 
Umbs of the Administrator. This 1 caU'dancing indeed, she whis* 
'^red to herself. Night came on ; Aunty Rubby hkd resolved to 
return to Veier before it should grow quite dark, but she forgbt 
her resolution in the incense wliich was offered to her from all 
sides as well in praise of her own dear person, as of 
her enchanting niece. The sweetness of the incense was not 
the only cause of the delay ; a terrible thunder-storm ap¬ 
proached. Aunty Rubby had an hereditary antipathy to thunder 
storms and the summer was to her the most disagreeable season 
of the year, merely on account of the loud peals from heaven. 
She remtdned then (though on account of the storm, and with 
some uneasiness) at the card table, playing at cards with tho 
Mayor, the parson, and the captain of the principal fire-engines, 

FIRST MISFORTUNE. 

Sophy was very much pleased with the thunder storm. She 
wished thunder storms to gather from all the cardinal points 
round Waiblingen,and thunder to the dance the whole night; s!^ 
was then the more sure to empty to the very dregs, the cup of 
such delicious and rare pleasure. Wine, music, dance and 
pleasure had changed her whole being. Her cheeks glowed, 
dark blue eyes glittered with transport. Had now any one yoii^g 
gentleman of Waiblingen, swore he loved her—(the only thing 
she was apprehensive of, after the warnings from her Aunt)—she 
wTould have pardoned him. Fortunately no one spoke of love taher, 
but everyone who was so lucky as to become her partner mr a 
dance, told her she was an angel. Though she did not quite 
believe it, yet she did not take it amiss when she was assured of 
ft. There were not wanting many sly pressures of the bai^, and 
many languishing sighs and soft glances, as a homage to her 
beauty ; in the waltzes many an arm pressed her to a^pilobbing 
breast—all this was very unlike the style of her dancing paster 1 

By bad luck she found herself thirsty; hcrp;|rtner was biff and 
back a^ain with the quickness of lightning presenting her with 
glass of punch ; she drank it and continued to dance. But noW 
all things seemed to turn round with he^ she found herself giddy^ 
and laughed. By this violent naotio^of the blood she began to, 
feel unwell. She complained of it tp her partner, a handsomo' 
young man, who with tba utmost complaisance offered her ini» 
m^talely his ami to lead her to ureathe in the free air. In 
leaving the room^be from fear that she mifj^t catch a cold by the 
sudden tmnsitioh from the ball-room to the external air, took; 
bir tb a side room that stood with the door ajar. A forgot- 
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ten light wns burning dimly and by tl4 long wick hanging 
the candle, was evidently dying away. 

Sophy sank exhausted and almost fainting on a sofa in the 
room. She breathed with difficulty. Her compassionate part¬ 
ner in the greatest dilemma entreated her to unlace herself whilst 
be would rir#for a glass of water. In bis anxiety he forgot 
^ass of water, he could nut leave thus his exhausted partner, 
who by her great debility could not help herself. 

The heavens thundered, the music from the opposite ball-room 
sounded loud, and again indistinctly as the door of the bull-room 
was opened or shut. But neither Sophy nor her compassionate 
physician heard either the heavenly or terrestrial music. Every 
c^e wa^' occupied with his own pleasure, nor were they 
missed in the ball-room. After more than two hours they thought 
it prudent to return to the ball-room and join again the dancers. 

Sophy soon lost sight of her alTectionate physician. She 
did not even find an o|>portunity to thank him for his trouble; 
At last it occurred to her to Iook> after her Aunty. Wearied, 
she'left the dancing-room for the card-room, which she reached 
ju^t as there happened to be round Aunty’s card-table;^ a noise 
extraordinary kind. 

^ SECOND MISFORTUNE, 

^;At first Aunty Rubby was most lucky in her play ; the Mayor 
^fhe contrary was most unfortunate. But fortune by an un- 
ipcouatable caprice, suddenly changed her favorites. With the 
mure eagerness Aunty tried to re-obtain a friendly smile from 
her. ,Thus absorbed she forgot her Sophy. The knave of bear'ts 
caused all the mischief. Sophy might have danced aw'ay Uie 
whole night. Aunty would not have perceived it. She said she had 
thrown the knave of hearts ; the parson on the other hand in- 
ested that it came from his hand. He showed iris hand to 
Aunty Hubby to convince her that she must be mistaken. In 
t|ie hea^^the demonstration he approached the light too closely 
Ifid hiajvel) curled new wig, caught fire and hommttnicated 
tbe iltrwio' the i^agnificent head-dress of Aunty. 

I^or a moment all was in alarm, everyone was startled by the!' 
ii%el scene and suffered the two heads to flame away. Whed 
Aunty felt the fire encreasing on her head, she made a despe¬ 
rate motion with botlifher handstand threw off what remained* 
Even her false hair was tom off;—a portion of the burning head¬ 
gear fell o# the superb wig of the May dr and extended the,eon-v 
ffagratibnto an alarmingdegree. Mr.Eri, when he perceived three 
beada on tire at once, piouhly clasped his handstand rimped pru¬ 
dently away. The parson did not the c^agrdtioti befoi^ 
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s'o^e bol aslies fell on his^cards. He contemplated it with won¬ 
der as the product of an unheard of phenomenon* and glanced 
with an inquisitorial look towards the roof of the room in search 
of the cause of this singular freak of nature. Meanwhile every 
one engaged at the other various card-tables sprung up either 
t^succour those damaged by fire or at least to obtain a nearer 
view of the curious sight. , 

During this confusion, Sophy arrived, in time to behold 
a part of the ruin of the stately hood and the remnants of two 
wigs. 

CONSIDERATIONS. 

On the following’day every one at the Veler having assembled 
at breakfast after a long repose talked over the pleasures and 
pains of the preceding evening. Aunty condemned every largo 
assembly of people, and maintained that there never was one 
withoutits concomitant misfortunes. Sophy, on the other hand) did 
not deny that she was greatly amused and she wished for no¬ 
thing better than to go every day to a marriage party. After a 
few weeks the party was forgotten at the Veler. Sophy only 
dreamed of it awake and in her sleep. She was generally as, 
cheerful as before, but sometimes when she was knitting or oc-;' 
copied with other domestic work, she sunk all at once iqto silent 
reveries, letting her work drop from her hands. 

Aunty Rubby had a sharp eye, and the frequent musing of her 
niece seemed strange to her. At first she observed her only wi^ 
suspicion and brought the discourse on this and that young gen¬ 
tleman of Waiblingen, and went from one dance to the other. 
Sophy replied with open serenity. It appeared that Sophy was 
pleased with the generality, without having for any one a particu¬ 
lar affecHon. With that Aunty was satisfied ; she was sure that 
Sophy could not dissemble. 

But after a few weeks mere Sophy began to get very poorly, 
she felt inclined to faint, and sometimes she felt sick, ^^he poor 
child fellalso into melancholy fits, till her eyes filled with, tears^ 
yet she knew not why. Aunty Rubby endeavoured to clieer up 
her favorite with a variety of pleasing discourses, and of course 
she ^ame on the future marriage of Sophy. It cannot 
^oirbted that this prospect has something pleasing in it 
yottng girls. • ♦ ; 

Sophy listened devoutly when Aunty praised with much ejo-* 
queues the ^i!;eiRQnies of matrimony. , First thebndal plsasqreir 
then the delightful hojfey moon^ again the joys and the cares 
the 'crkdle, the ^pilthet^ly dignity, at last the happy life of g grai^; 
ptotiiergt the^^si^,o|,her grand cbildreo. ; : t ^ 
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* Oh my Aunty, nothing pleases me,blotter than the thotighl of 
tbe joyof a mother at the cradle. It must be delightful to be A 
mother of a little darling b^ing, and to carry such an angel at 
one's breast. Oh ! that it were so already!” 

* May God prevent it !»* said Aunty, “ first betrothment, then 
the esjpiousals, after that only, christening—before then many 
ye||;s will pass 

* Many years !” and Sophy made a deep sigh and hung her 
pretty head very low in her tippet. 

Aunty was too well pleased herself with such like discourses, 
not to return to them frequently. To her love of occuj^ation, a 
new and interminable field was n w opened to her, which pi;;p- 
mised her room to play a more conspicuous part than the bride 
hei^self. She thought now with seriousness about a match that 
might be the most acceptable to Sophy, and at the same time the 
most comfortable to herself. But before the choice could be 
made—^for it required a numerous correspondence regarding va¬ 
rious information which it was necessary to obtain, things 

changed entirely—Sophy was on the way to become a Mamma \! 

ALL TOPSY-TURVY. 


It was found necessary to send for the Doctor at Waiblingen, 
as Sophy's health became every day more precarious. The 
face even ‘df the dear child had changed ; her once rosy cheeks 
were now pale as lilies. The Doctor of Waiblingen guessed at 
many things, every one but the true one. After a few visits be 
n^i^hed up to Aunty Rubby and told her with much assurance: 
* I' am now quite certain Miss Sophy is in the family way.” 

Aunty Rubby was so much beside herself at this declaration; 
that in the first moment she did not know whether she was to 
faint away) to give the Doctor a boK on the ear for his impu¬ 
dence, or to burst out into a loud laugh at his folly. But as most 
other people, she possessed presence of mind only when she 
had time to consider about the matter. “ I could not believe it. 

Htd)'since he says so.” “What folly! I should rather 

be^ve ^the heavens are about to fall. How should you, Sophy, 
BiVe ewtue to this V* 


”1 don*t ^ow^ Aunty, but 1 think you must understand, 
that betjter than I.” 

“You have no lover?*’ 

* I don’t know who Ifb is.” 


' *I suppose it is all the result of that cursed Waiblingen party# 
I'Wish 1 never bad heard of that marriage, 1 should then: 
h<|v« lived to hear such scandal. *And yoiir himlth « 

have beeniffipairett> ;t|v' 
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* ^'Ithink so too. YoS know, I have already told you, A^RUty, 
that dicing the ball I was nearly fainting, and that I was obliged 
to leave the ball-room.*’ 

THE EAW-SUIT. 

After a few days Aunty had wept herself dry. Shesi^^ that 
tears, wailings and lamentations would not mend the matter. 
Every one was obliged to agree that Sophy was as innocent 
as before the fall. An apology was made to the Doctor, the se¬ 
cret, which he had found out, was now confessed to him, and he 
was requested to give his future assistance. But yet the para¬ 
mount riddle was not yet expounded; for Sophy did not know 
any thing about the name or rank of her seducer. She only re¬ 
collected that be was a handsome young man of twenty three, 
an elegant dancer, th at he had on a green coat, white panta¬ 
loons, &c. ^ 

“ Your way of education, Aunty, is the cause of all the mis¬ 
chief!” said the parson, who in pity took up Sophy’s cause: “ 1 
am a friend to innocence, but every thing has its measure and 
end. Eve in the Paradise was warned, and the tree of know¬ 
ledge pointed out to her. That you have neglected. ^ With ’ 
you. Aunty, rests the fault, and Sophy must bear all the harm. 
Assist her in bearing the damage ; you see how good naturedly, 
she lightens your guilt. There is an innocence whicti proceeds 
only f^rom an inexperience of sin ; and on the other hand, there 
are many sins that are clear proofs of innocence.” 

Aunty Rubby was not the person to leave to any one the fast 
say, nor did she fail to reply to the sermon of her brother in 
the most conclusive strain ; yet she felt as if he was in the righ^. 
She became daily more resigned to her fate. Sophy was treat¬ 
ed with forbearance, and at last again with tenderness. The 
whole wrath of Aunty was now directed against the un¬ 
known seducer. 

The parson as well as Mr. Erl were now sent daily In town in 
order to learn the name of the destroyer of Sophy’s honour. 
But the Doctor of souls returned every time unsuccessfully; he 
either forgot altogether why he eame to town^ or if by chance 
h4 recollected it, the description of the person escaped his me¬ 
mory altogether. Mr. Erl, on the other band, was more lucky ; 
he recollected the most minute particulars! From Sophy he 
bad asked and by degrees obtained so riffany details, that "he 
could not but be successful—a dimple in the chin, fair hair, blue 
eyes, four rings on, his fingers, large whiskers. &c. &c. He 
examined every man in Waiblingen, that was at the ball, b^t 
nene was found # answer the description; therefore, conc]nde4 
Mr. Erl, he cannot he ,a resident of Waibiingen. But no 
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strangfcrs were there except an old ‘cheelemonjyer of the neija^h- 
boiiring town, and the son of Baron von Maltitz, about 21 years 
of age. An(|as Baron von "Maltitz only lived at 5 miles dis- 
tano§ from W^iblingen on his estate, and as every young lady 
wlm h^.danqed, and also those who had not danced with hitn, 
recollmesd very well the dimple irv the chin, the whiskers, &c. 
even the four Brilliant rings on his fingers (though some pretend¬ 
ed he had seven) all w'as quite clear; moreover he came to speak 
by pure cha^^ce with an Apothecary's hump-backed daughter 
(who in spite of her father’s well furnished shop, was never dis¬ 
turbed by gallfintries) ;,$hfe said that she i^lid seen Sophy leave the 
ball-room, leaning on the arm of her partner Baron von Maltitz* 

Aunty Rubby was quite delighted at the discovery and the 
more so because it was a Baron who was the cause of all the 
mischief. It was agreed unanimously by the assembled family 
coiinsel to write a letter to the Baron ; it was written and dis¬ 
patched instantly by a messenger. He was politely invited to call 
at the Veler where matters of the greatest importance should be 
revealed to him. Tlie messenger returned. Bays, weeks, pas¬ 
sed by; no reply, no Baron ! 

■ Aunty who had already built many castles in the air and wish¬ 
ed to have a Baron as nej)hew, began to wax very uneasy at the 
delay. The family counsel was again assembled in obedience to 
its decree. Administrator Erl was sent as plenipotentiary to the 
caAfle of Maltitz in order to bring the case to the knowledge of the 
father in case the son should prove untractable He w as invest¬ 
ed also with full power to give an account of the large property of 
Sophy, with the assurance of her becoming universal heiress to 
the still larger property of Aunty Rubby. But at all events, he 
was to negotiate a marriage, and that the most speedy one. 

• The Administrator threw himself comfortably in thq, chaise of 
the headTax Commissioner’s lady, dra^n by her two best mares 
i^tli the iri^kmaii turned into a coachman. He soon arrived at 
Maltitz., vj 

His re|arn was ^pected with trembling impatjieime. All j^lac- 
Ad the, utmost conndence in Mr. Erl’s eloquence, so that no oiie 
doubted ihe would bring the whiskered baron a prisoner 
to the feet of Sophy. But they had reckoned without their 
host. ^ ~ ■ 

At last herreturnied, but alone. He brought the reply. It was 
worse than the worst they had imegined. I*he iyoung 
tphn was net at Maltitz, but at Venice. The old jgf^tjemePfcas- 
at home roaring under an attack of the gout, and he got to suck' 
f \vhen he opened the preliminaries pf,his 

‘ *11. ‘it 
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he threatened Mr. Erl \f ever he should dare to approach him 
a^ain on such an errand, lie should let the hounds loose on him- 
On this theAdministrator let him see the rough sidf oi'tlie ques** 
tion in bringing humbly forward the prospect of a heavy ;law 
suit. The gouty man gave him the comfortable decisive^-reply, 
that he would write to his son and in case he were to Confess 
to have forgotten himself with a commoner, and even giyen her 
a promise of marriage he should not fail to pay what in such 
cases the law may award ; secondly, there could be no question 
about marriage and such libe foolish stutf; andthir<}ly, he raised 
his whip, and said, thai^^he the Administrator might go to the 
devil ! 

The parson knew not what to say; proposed to take the mat. 
ter into serious consideration and observed that all things were 
directed by the Almighty. Aunty melted into tears. Mr. 
Erl proposed to hand over her just complaint fo the hands of a 
lawyer, to begin a law-suit iminediately. “ All this would not 
have happened,” added he “ had I not sprained my ancle at the 
last dancing lesson.” Sophy sunk her head on her bosom; she 
was silent, tears trickled down lier pale checks. 

On the following day, lawyer Eggimaun of Waiblih^en made 
his obeisance. He was one of the most powerful of pettifoggers, 
and understood how to make white appear black and black 
white..Moreover he owed a personal grudge to tl»e house of von 
Maltitz, because he had, a few year.t since, solicited there in vain 
for a situation, and the Baron had given the place to his 
mortal foe. 

" Permit me to observe,” addressing the head Tax Comraissi<- 
oner’s lady, “ my name is not Eggimaun, and call me a fool, if in a 
twelve-month’s time, your niece is not Baroness von Maltitz!” 

The loojk of confidence with which the lawyer spoke infused 
into Aunty such a degree^of hope and courage, that the suit 
was immediately began with a zeal such as revengt^ only can 
inspire. '.jj; 

POMPBY the LITTLE. 

'VV § '’4^ 

But in despite of this united zeal, the suit went on in the nsuSi 
slow way, particularly as the defendant was leisurely visiting 
tht) antiquities of Rome, and it was absolutely necessary to hear 
his reply to the accusation made against him. t \ 

' Meanwhile the family at the Veler bad been increased by a lit* 
tie 0|pid; Sojphy wRs a lovely mother ; and was happy at ths 
diglft%ffaer emla. Her deai;e8t wish was accoraplttheo. 

Haver had sighed so much for a husband as for the pleasure^' M 
f^mpther. Aunty Rabby was f aised to the dignity of grand aiiiit^ 
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(she foand it a little against good riife, and the idea of her grand ‘ 
aunt-ship often caused her to make wry faces, but what is done 
cannot be ut^one,) and in time she could even take in her arms 
the^Httlb darling, who was thus smuggled into her house and fa^ 
mily, j^/such an odd way. 

The grand^vuncle, the parson, christened the grand nephew. It 
was resolved to give him the name of Pompey after his father’s 
Christian name, and as for the family name it was thought best to 
be silent about it until it should be decided by law if the name 
were to be von Maltitz or simply von Yeler. 

Whilst little Pompey grew daily in strength and wisdom, a 
letter arrived from Rome from Pompey the great. The letter 
though far from being to tlie taste of the old Baron, was 
still less so to Aunty ? The young Baron declared very freely, 
that he remembered very well having had some gallant 
intercourse with a girl at a marriage ball at Waiblin- 
gen, but that he had never seen that person, either before or 
after; and that the same person appeared to him of very doubtful 
character ; but he requested, that some money might be given to 
hush the matter up, and the sooner the better. 

On the strength of this letter by which the main point was 
avowed the law-suit was continued with uncommon bitterness. 
Aunty Rubby displayed her pride. She wrote to the old 
Baron, who made several amicable proposals, that it was not at 
all her vtdsh to intrude herself into any relationship with the fa¬ 
mily of the Baron, but she wished for the honour of her niece and 
her grand nephew to give them a name, and it should be so, even at 
the expence of thousands of ducats. That she had no intention 
to give her niece to a Baron, that possessed besides his paper 
pedigree, more debts than lands. She should consider such an 
alliance as a dishonour, that he should be neither the first 
nor last ppbleman, who might wish to exchange his sixteen 
rotten ancestors with the well filled gold coffers of a commoner. 
That now-a-days the^iialue of<f4<^digent nobility was well un¬ 
derstood that not a Kreutzer could be borrowe^on a genealo¬ 
gical re^ster, thab numbered its ancestors up tirAdam and 
but thatw^itli a hundred ducats only, a diploma of hobility might 
be had !witli a genealogical tree carried beyond the flood $ 
that for this and some other reasons she should insist, that his 
son Pompey Baron voil Maltitz should be married in all the forms 
of the church to her niece, and that three days after they should 
be divorced n^in in all the forms of the laws; so that each jp^rty 
be again at liberty to marry whomever please he she. 

, ;f"1iliis over-towering tone of Aunt^ Rubby made the'old g^ia- 
ttan almost lose his reasoiH; his ragb was the more vi^eut Itiili# 
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perceived that tliis wonian^ whom before he had thought beneath 
his notice, had by her great wealth, a greater influence at the. 
Court’house than he with his economical system. He might 
perhaps, after having heard full information of that woman, 
have put a good face on a bad matter—for the Baron was indeed 
deeply in debt—and given his consent to an alliance'with 
the wealthy commoner. But Aunty Rubby’sletter teemed with 
impertinence, and provoking insinuations. 

He now tried very hard to foil his antagonist. He secured 
all his property, raised money on any condition, and with a li> 
beral hand he spent gold on every side ; but Aunty, however well 
he paid, always gave double. It is not therefore to be 
wondered at that ill the space of a twelve-month the law-suit 
terminated in two instances in favour of Aunty. 

VICTORY OVER POMPtY THE GREAT. 

After the old Baron had lost his suit in two instances his fury 
knew no bounds; he became so outrageous as to be altogether in¬ 
supportable. He daily exercised his whip on dogs and servants. 
He threatened his lawyer to blow his brains out if he dared to 
lose the law-suit in the third instance, and to his son he wrote 
letter after letter, full of oaths, to leave Rome immediately and 
to return to Maltitz. 

Meanwhile Pompey the Great studied amongst the Antiqui¬ 
ties of Rome the history of former agCs. Following passionately 
the masterpieces of art, he cared little about the doings at Wai- 
blingen, Maltitz and the Veler. But when he was informed of the 
loSs of the law-suit in two instances, he foamed with rage, at 
the crying injustice and wilful blindness of the Judges. 

But now that he bad received orders to return from bis fa¬ 
ther, he left Rome on the following day. 

But a journey from Roma to Maltitz is rather long, especially 
as the modest state of the Baronial finances would not permit him 
to travel post. Meanwhile the Mw-suit tlte third instance 
went forward. . The sentence was given; it confirmed the 
decree of the first instance. Baron Pompey v»1n Maltitz was 
condemned to restore the honor of the young lady in question 
.by arformal marriage, yet with leave for divorce immediately al¬ 
ter the matrimonial ceremony agjeeahly to j;he forms of law. ^ 

• ' 

The losing lawyer took care not to carry this news per* 
sonally, to his employer. He announced it in a letter and asked 
at the lame time for his discharge. 'J'he old Baroii read the; 
terriUe mandate ; he was stunneii with horror ; it dropped frM 
.lii| hand I be drop! with it—he was dead 1 . < ; 3 ; 
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When Pompey the Great arrived, his father was buried, but 
fate was so kind as to provide him with a bride and a child. 

THE MARRIAGE. 

The young> Baron was a man of honorable principles, 
knowledge'and talent. The death of his father grieved him 
much* but tl^e decree of the last appeal still more. He was invi¬ 
sible to the whole world; he lived in the castle of his ancestors 
the life of aherinit, occupied with the amelioration of his finan¬ 
ces, which with the old nobility-display of his father, the expensive 
journies in Italy and not least by the ruinous costs of the law¬ 
suit, were brought to the lowest ebb. He did away with the 
useless show, the journies in Italy ceased, and the law-suit 
was luckily or rather unluckily terminated. But savings alone 
would not do. By a judicious cultivation of his lands, a better 
observance of his large woods, he endeavoured to indemnify him¬ 
self for all his losses and to pay oflf the large debts. He felt that 
a poor Baron, is but—a poor Baron, and he resolved to be more. 
He perceived clearly the faults of the former administration ; he 
made and adhered to his plans. Already in six months time by 
advantageous sales of wood, he was enabled to pay ofl“ part of 
his debts, and thus he frustrated Aunty’s wicked speculations. 
For Aunty did not despair that the castle of Maltitz together 
with all its lands would be sold oft’ for debts, and she wished to 
buy up the Barony witli all its appendages for herself and Sophy, 
and to live there with her triumphantly married and divorced 
lady Baroness von Maltitz. 

But it now was apparent that these hopes vanished, and that 
the forced bridegroom suflfered half a year to pass, with no 
thoughts, about the judicial sentence. Aunty Rubby judged it 
advisable to assist the bad memory of the Baron. Administrator 
£rl had to draw up a letter to put him in mind of it, but as she 
never found it sufficiently severe he had to alter it, to copy and 
re-copy it at least twenty times before she would put her name to 
it. The well knowjMentence was recalled to his treacherous 
memory, but in largeletters it was added that it was not with 
any desire ofen^priiig the Baron’s family, but because she looked 
with much impatience to the happy moment of the subsequent 
divorce. A snort reply to it was given in the following lines/ 

" Maoav,-*-! never had an opportunity to appeal to yonr delicacy, yet I miut her of 
yoatopootponealittlethai detestablecei'enioity, at least for decency’s sake, shoalil 
yon indeed euch a feeling, until, an unhappy son has put off the inoariuug, 

which he mw wears for a father whom yon have brought to an untimely grave.** 

If Aunty Rubby had lost the spit,she could not have been more 
completely humbled than she was by tiiese lines. First, the fia^ 
rou was not quite wrong, that was the most vexations; secondly. 
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he set her delicacy in doubt, which alone was the height of im> 
pertinence—^lastly, and that was beyond bearing, she was remind¬ 
ed by the Baron of the common rules of decency and good breed¬ 
ing. She tore the letter into a thousand pieces and 
threw them out of tlie window; she then bethought herself, went 
out before the house, picked up again the small pieces of the let¬ 
ter, that no living soul should guess a single word of the letter, 
which she carried immediately with her own hands to the kitchen, 
and threw into the fire, one by one, lest any part should blow up 
the cliimney—and waited until the last piece was burnt. 

She then endeavoured to assume a placid countenance and ob¬ 
served to the friends of the house in an indifferent tone that the 
Baron bad begged of her, in a most supplicating letter, for some 
delay owing to his manifold business; that not to appear im¬ 
portunate, she was not disinclined to consent. But her bliiod 
boiled with anger whilst she calmly said so. An inextinguish¬ 
able hatred to the Baron, now seized her heart; she swore to 
herself never to forgive this letter. 

A few months after, the Baron sent word that he was now 
ready to undergo the ceremony, and, as he expressed himself in 
a rather insolent way—to siiflcrthe rack. He proposed the day 
and it was agreed that the ceremony should be performed at 
Muri, a village equi-distant from Maltitz and the Veler. 

On the appointed day, Sophy accompanied by her Aunt, and 
Administrator Erl, drove to Muri, all dressed out in tlie 
Hiighest finery; the gardener, milkman and ploughman were 
ejad in rich livery, and were seated before and behind the car¬ 
riage ; Aunty had a desire to shine before the Baron and if 
possible to humble him deeply. Melancholy had spread addition¬ 
al charms over the angelic features of Sophy ; to-day, tliis very 
hour she was to give her hand to an unknown man only to be 
separated Vrom him again ! 

They arrived at the Red Nose, the only tavern at Muri, but no 
bridegroom had as yet arrived; the land^lprd of the Red Nose 
begged them to have a little patience, and to command in the 
meantime all the good things in the honse.^ But quarters of 
hours passed away; the bridegroom came not. The parson of 
Muri had all the verses of the psalm sung, he could delay no 
longer to read the Sunday litany ; Aunty Rubby's anxiety rose 
to despair. " See, the unprincipled wrefch, he wants to lay a 
hew aM*ont at our door; the miscreant!” she called out ten times 
every minute; she stood on pins; she ran every moment to the 
window where Sophy sat weeping in a Corner. She Stretched 
hut her neck, looked with staring eyes towards the road to 
Makitz; tbo.Baron eawe not. > ^ 
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The beli's of the church had ceased rinj^ng, the service liad 
begun. AU on a sudden Aunty espied a cavalier riding in a 
gallop towards the Red Nose, whither he alighted. He was a 
young man of a fine countenance, and of a noble address, cla^f 
it seemed, with studied simplicity. It was superfiuous to an- 
■nounce himself as Baron von Maltitz, the dimple and the whis¬ 
kers which were deeply impressed on the jpemory of all, would 
have made him known sufficiently. Sophy turned scarlet at his 
sight, and pressed still closer to the corner in which she sat. 
She was no wanton maid, but she had always lived with 
her aunt in an almost nunlike solitude and thence as the fair sex 
of Waiblitigen used to denominate it with Christian charity, she 
was a human goose! To find Sophy as she was, was beyond 
the Baron’s expectations. Such a fine noble form, so full of 
mildness and dignity, the graceful oval head of a sutfering 
Magdalen; tj/e glance of innocence, which through her tears 

stole upon him; the sacred glow of her blushing cheeks.all 

this he did not expeipt. 

. Heavens, what a girl !’’ thought he, and it was all he could 
think of; never had his mind been in such a confusion. 

** Is it agreeable, Baron ?’’ said Aunty, pointing towards the 
door, which Mr. Erl opened: we are waited for in the 

i church.” 

The Baron made a polite how, and said in a rather too in¬ 
different tone of voice: “ Which of you ladies wishes to be my ^ 
bride ?” || 

Aunty with an angry glance, yet without saying a word,^^’ 

E ointed towards the lovely being in the corner, who had sunk 
er eyes bashfully to the ground. The Baron went immediately 
up to her, and seeing the tears that trickled down her cheeks, he 
was about to say ; You weep but water, I have wept blood I” but 
the reproach died on bis lips from astonishment. All that he 
bad thought of in the way of bitter ^ and contemptuous words, 
to appease on this day the ashes of bis father W a small revenge, 
was cleanly obliteratjed from his memory. He had, it is true, 
been informed that Sophy not only was a very handsome and 
very rich girl, but that she was nothing less than a coquette. 

The Baron offered his arm to his bride j Sophy embarrassed 
wanted to decline it; but yet she accepted of it. She wished *9he 
had beau able to hide«herself from the whole world ! 

Aunty followed the mute pair, she followed them with a face 
flashing with anger, for she could well explain why the Baron led 
his bride by the arm. He wished to bold her up as an object of 
iridicule and contempt. “Yes, yes," said she, **he wishes the 
poor unfortunate girt to be considered as an object of seorii; 
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hence his boots and spurs covered with dust and dirt, his old grey 
frock and round hat, more like a vservant Umn a Baron ! 

Alas, poor Pompey! be thought little of boots, spurs and 
hat. With furtive glances he hmked at his weeping bride; he 
could not but tliink, that he led the most beautiful woman of the 
land. 

He made slower'*|tod shorter steps, that he might prolong for 
a few moments this ^expected pleasure. And when from time 
to time—and it happened often—he looked at the siitfering 
Sophy with her innocent face, he cast his eyes immediately af¬ 
terwards on the ground; he then felt as if his conscience re¬ 
proached him : ^^It is I, that have plucked this fair lily !’’ 

To make some compensation appeared lo him the least he 
ought to do as an honorable man. “ My dear l-ady,” said he, 
• I feel extremely sorry that 1 must appear before you as a vil¬ 
lain, whom you are compelled to detest. Believe me, 1 am very 
unfortunate!” " It is well that I have not been the willing cause 
of your distress !” whispered Sophy with a friendly serious¬ 
ness, and with tears in her eyes. 

This reply was a stab to the Baron’s heart ; the greatness of 
his crime and of his loss was apparent to him. Nor was it 
alone the sweet tone of her voice, that made such a deep im¬ 
pression on him, but the full meaning of these few words. Tho 
polite man of the world by this sentence of tlie simple girl was 
quite put out; he knew not how to address her again. 

They entered the church, and soon knelt before the altar. Tlie 
Baron was in a singular mood ; his hand trembled in that of his 
bride. She spoke i\\Qyes scarcely audibly ; the Baron as if he 
thought he could solace his oppressed heart by giving vent to 
that single sound, made the word, yes, re-echo through the 
whole church, and as they had to exchange rings he looked for 
the most precious on his fingers, and put it on hers, who when 
others are to be joined, was to be for ever separated from him. 
Aunty Rubby, who bad so much longed to behold this testimony 
of her revenge bad a strong inclination to express her joy. 

NOT DEVOTION.. ' 

^ After the marriage the parson held a most excellent sermon on 
tiTe ceremony; he was sometimes so far moved at his own words, 
that tears came to his eyes; but some of hisiliearers concealed their 
emotion beneath a soft slumber! The Baron heard not a word; he 
saw nothing but Sophy, who was now seated opposite to bim. 
lie had time to contemplate her countenance. Raphaers angels 
and Madona*s were bgt distorted objects, compared to that face 
.i^hiQh melwhply and benevolence, feminine dignity and humi* 
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Iky were so happily blended toj^ether. He remained unquietly 
ill his seat, continually shifting his position; shame, self contempt, 
love, despair, and a hundred more violent emotions assailed his 
heart. Whilst the reverend gentleman spoke of a better world, 
of the death of the sinner, of the resurrection of the body; the 
Baron recalled to ids mind the death of his father, the singularity 
of finding a girl amiable after she had cagitied on a law-suit 
against him for two long years, w 

“ But Baron,” said he to himself, “ has the devil dazzled your 
eyes ? But really the woman is an angel, and I a devil to have ruin¬ 
ed this angel, and to have treated her for years in the most shame¬ 
ful way. jBut 1 mistook her before knowing her—well,tliat may 
be pardoned. But I furnished charges against her—that too may 
be excused, for iny father and tlie damned lawyer described this 
lioly soul, as a common wench. But you believed all without 
wishing to see her after you returned to the country, after hear¬ 
ing her praised by every impartial lip.—Oh I that I had taken 
a ride to the Yeler convince myself against all my prejudged 
opinions ! May Heaven pat*don me. 1 deserve to linger in this 
torture of hell !” 

Aunty looked with the comfortable triumph of misebief at the 
face of poor Pompey, which clearly betrayed bis internal un¬ 
easiness. But she explained his agony quite differently. Sl»e ima¬ 
gined that he was ready to jump out of his skin for despair, that 
she had got the victory over him. 

Poor Sophy, her feelings were far from being enviable. She 
expected immediately to be publicly exposed; she imagined the 
eyes of the universe to be fixed on her as the dishonoured woman,* 
who by means of artful compulsion was to be restored to honor 
again. Titough she did not hear a word of what fell from the 
pulpit yet she thought it was herself whom the parson particui- 
Jarly described as the fallen woman. Then a uiorb pleasing 
scene passed before her eyes ; she fanbied she saw her dear little 
Pompey, now more than two years of age, the darling fa¬ 
therless child. A gloomy melanclioly fell upon her soul. She 
looked up to bes^en in a supplicating attitude and prayed for 
her son. 

And from time to time she directed her eye—the curiosity W|is 
certainly excusable—at her husband, of whose figure she ha^ 
scarcely the faintest Tccollectioft. He was a handsome man, 
that could {tot be denied, and then he looked so much like little 
Pompey. She then inwardly repeated his words as he fed her to 
church. What could he have meant by it ? But when hi* 
.dark^blue eyes met hers, then, she wish^ to be concealed in 
^ ccatie of the earth. Again wh«n she looked at the ring 
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with brilliants, a rin^ Tpbicb had been on his finger—it eould 
not but distract her attention. An unguarded sigh escaped 
sometimes from the depth of her bosom. Though the parson 
hud held one of his longest and best studied sermons, yet 
time flew very fast. 

SEPARATION. 

Aunty Rubby g%| hints and visible signs with hands, eyes, 
contortions of the Hce, nodding and shaking of the head, to 
Administrator Erl for him to lead Sophy from church. At 
last he took the hint, but all on a sudden the Baron stood be* 
fore him, and pushed Mr. Erl very politely aside, saying i 

Permit me to reconduct my wife back to the Red Nose.” 

It is imperliiient of the man [’’remarked Aunty to Mr. Erl. 

Why did you sutFer yourself to be pushed aside ? He does 
all this to spite me, to show the world that he is noLat all hum¬ 
bled by my triumph. But he is widely mistaken. observed 
him well at church ; he does not deceive me. Rage and bile al¬ 
most choke him.” But the Baron was choked ; May I 
be permitted to take the hand of my amiable spouse, whom, 
for a few days only I am allowed to call mine T* 

Without waiting for the leave being given, he pressed her 
hand in his, and was going to say many things, but they had 
already reached the Red Nose. Aunty immediately ordered 
the horses to be put to the carriage, the Baron to gain a little 
time, ordered some refreshments for the ladies, but the land¬ 
lord of the Red Nose had little else to ofler but sour beer, bad 
witie and brandy and good spring water. Aunty Rubby 
with a formal courtesy declined immediately every thing of 
the kind. 

“ He thinks to be sure,” said she to the Administrator, ** to 
gain me with his awkward courtesies. What ? to order re- 
freshmenfs in such a hedge inn ! as if he was not aware that 
here scarcely oats can be*had for the horses. But I say again, 
he won’t impose on me!’’ Aunty on that endeavoured to 
assume an unconcerned look, she spoke to Erl and Sophy of 
the most indifferent things in the world, wiHiout so iiiucli as 
heeding the presence of the Baron. Pompey stood lost in 
meditation. At last he stepped forward to Aunty, who with 
her fan was hammering on the table, and said: ** Madam, let 
us confess it, every one of us here plays a forced and unna¬ 
tural part, and I of all, the worst.” " It appears thus, sir,* 
replied the Aunt, ** tliat your conscience aw^es, though ra¬ 
ther late.” . ; 

^ ^ Ynu are right, it awakes. 1 have been deceived add have 
deceived myseE Believe me, it is my sincere wish to make 
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amends for the crime which I have committed. Yet I feel a 
life of repentance is not sufficient to atone for it.” However 
sincere poor Pompey was in saying this, Aunty knew well 
how to explain the hidden meaning of his words, in which sa- 
tirical scorn was so clearly visible. 

“ Baron,” she replied, “ it pleases me to^ink you are sin¬ 
cere in what you say. Indeed a penitence §0ir the term of your 
natural life cannot obliterate the hue of xhat hideous crime ; 
but, if hereafter you should feel something like despair, I will 
then believe that all is not lost in you. But lei us cut short 
such a discourse, it can only serve to add to former crimes new 
otlences. Don’t forget the respect which is due to the sex, 
even by the lowest boor.’’ 

" Madam, I deserve to be thus treated by you. I have but 
one request,s,it is the first and last before our separation ! Per¬ 
mit me to speak for a few moments alone to my—may I be 
allowed to say—my wife ?” 

Baron, our time is short; I am sorry; the horses are already 
put to the carriage !’’ 

" I ask it only for a few brief moments.*' 


" It cannot be !” 


May I as the husband not demand it by right ?” 

** She may be already considered as divorced from you.’* 

** So I am obliged to consider her, but for that very reason, 
it may contribute to my own peace, perhaps that of my spouse. 
I must demand for a few minutes to have a free conversation 
with her.’’ 


" As to that she may judge for herself.*’ 

TheHaron approached his wife with much respect; with a sad 
look he presented his hand, and conducted her into anolherroom. 

Sophy suffered herself to be led, though not without trem¬ 
bling. She scarcely knew what she did or what she ought to do. 

He shut the doo^ of the small room they stept into, and ad« 
dressed the trembling Sophy 

Baroness.” he began with a trembling voice. Sophy 

blushed at this address. Oh, do not call ^me so, sir. ‘1 
shall remain true to my» condition. The ceremony that joined 
our hands lays no duties on you, it gives me no rights/’ ** Do 
not be angry if I give you the name to which the churim entitles 
you.” 

“ Sir, our time is short, be so obliging as to let me know why 
you wanted to speak to me alone V* . 
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^ I entreat yon, madam, to be sincere give me a candid l*6pljr 
—have you not lost every good opinion of mankind on mjr 
account?" 

1 believe still in the human heart, because 1 believe in one 
God” 

He then threw himself at her feet and looked up to her with 
tears in his eyes. then do believe me this moment. I 

was a cursed inousier towards you, and yet I was not and am not 
a villain at heart. You may hate me, abhor me, 1 deserved it. 
But believe me, madam, 1 was no villain.” 

Wliat could such belief serve you ?’’ 

“ It will give me some peace. You have been compelled to 
sacrifice a great deal ; but I have lost more than you.” “ But 
do get up, sir, and let ns return.” “ No,be anangel entirel 5 ^ and 
grant me one earne.st request.” She was silent. He ki.ssed her 
hand with fervor, which he had seized in spite of her objection, 
and said with down cast glance, I'or he did not dare look up id 
her, and in a low tone of voice : “You are a mother, I a father, 
I entreat the favor to be allowed to see my son, even for once 
only.” She did not reply, nor could she ; she was weeping aloud. 

“ I a%i not worthy to see the son of the mother whom I have 
so ill used,” continued he, in a faltering voice. The tears 
trickled down Sophy’s cheeks: I am not worthy of it, but 
generosity towards an unfortunate man is worthy of your 
heart, madam. May I one day, whichever you may please to Iik 
on,.go to the Veler and press my child to my repentant heart?” 

“ Whenever you like.” Said she, sobbing, and went towards 
the door. 

Aunty Rubby looked astonished as she saw them entering the 
room, hand in band and with their eyes full of tears. He has 
requested,” said Sophy, “losee our little Pompey !” 

“ And the Baroness lias given me leave !” added he quickly. 

Aunty’"made a cold face. The carriage was ready. They 
stepped in ; the Baron assisting the ladies to r^unt. They went 
oft‘. The Baron looked after them, even a long time when he 
could see them no longer. 

REFLECTIONS. 

“ Done !” exclaimed Aunty, \frhen they ^ere out of the village, 
** clearly ^one; ray dear Baroness, I am quite enraptured.” 

* Oh Aunty,” replied Sophy, “ call me as before. It sounded to 
ine as a reproach when the Baron gave me his title.” 

“ It,was his duty. You are now a Baroness, you are married 
to him. Our Pompey will havfe full pretension to inherit 
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RIaltitz; biit on this head I must yet consult Lawyer 
Eg:^fiinaun, who is to call the day alter to-morrow. We 
shall then give him instructions for the divorce. Well, as 
for a law-suit, 1 think we shall have none; the consent 
of both parties, and then the sentence of the court of justice-— 
that will hasten the matter. But the day a£||r to-morrow, I say 
the lawyer must re<;eive his instructions, and eight days after 
it shall appear at the court. The Baron, your husband, and all 
his kin and the whole world shall learn that we cared merely 
for your honor and the punishment of llie miscreant, but not 
for his barony; we throw it at his feet. But should he protest 
against the divorce, (1 merely put the case—he might do it were 
it only to vex me) and should it cost me a thousand ducats more, 
the divorce shall and must take place. It must, 1 say. How ! 
truly, we did not want a connection with the house of von Mal- 
titz. I despise the poor knight, and his high noble arms I should 
scorn to use for the cover of my grease-pan- No,no, for tliat we 
gretoo good. Kut as the world now is, it shall believe it. It sh&ll 
hear of it. Would it were the day after to-morrow, rather than 
this-day! However, the forms must be observed.To-day the wed¬ 
ding, the day after to-morrow the divorce. It is as it ought to 
be. You have told him so? But why did you and heofy ? In 
this way Aunty Rub^ continued with uncommuu vivacity for 
half an hour longer. The pride of triumph inspired her ; Sophy 
or the new married Baroness, for so we must now call her, was 
compelled to relate to the good woman the conversation with the 
Baron when alone.’’ 

“ The man, and note it, I am not mistaken, the man is either 
a fool or a villain !’’ It is scarcely necessary to add that this ob¬ 
servation came from Aunty. She stopped herself all at once 
with a frowning brow, a glittering eye, a piercing glance at the 
Administrator, her fore-tinger raised, as if she ca'iled on the 
whole world to listea, and then said'in a suppressed tone of 
voice in which there was something terribly joyous : I aiA dis¬ 
tracted wilii bliss. A delightful thought has touched nib. Listen 
my child, if itw^ actually so, should you have made m im¬ 
pression on his heart—^if the libertine has indeed fallen in love 
with you, then.... then.... I tremble with delight.” 

r- 

“ What then Aunty!” asked the young Baroness who was ter¬ 
rified and blushing all over. 

“ If it were so, it would only cost you a friendly smSe and tho» 
fop would lay at your feet, then divorce, thea a flat refusal! We 
shoulil be most brilliantly revenged,” 

No Aunty, to such sport I shall give no countenance.” 
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With similar discourses they at last arrived at the Veler. 
They entered through triumphal doors adorned with flowers ; 
guests from Waiblingen were invited by the Aunt, without the 
knowledge of Sophy, to her feast ; every family of the Veler 
dressed in their Sunday clothes was crowding the place. A most 
superb meal was pi(||)ared in the house. In her park was an open 
table for peasants and their families. Music and dance were 
kept up the whole night. 

REFLECTIONS OP A DIFFERENT KIND. 

Baron von Maltitz on the contrp,ry passed the day in a me¬ 
lancholy mood. He rode back to Maltitz, his head sunk upon 
his breast. Sophy was continually before his eyes—one and the 
same sentence constantly haunted his mind. A heavenly being! 
never, shall 1 lead such a wife to the altar again !” he repeat¬ 
ed it in a whisper, he spoke it aloud. He heard the en¬ 
chanting tone of her voice, saw her eloquent eye full of tears. 

“ Gracious heavens I” and such a wife, my wife, and yet I dare 
not call her mine !” he cried out in despair. 

The hope to see her again could alone revive him. He could 
bring himself to renounce her hand, but never the happiness to 
see her. He could not hope for love from her, but for for¬ 
bearance for his child’s sake. He w'as lost in melanchol 3 ^ Again 
he suddenly raised his head in a rage when he bethought him¬ 
self of the law-suit, the cause of it, and of his calumniating 
letters. 

The poor horse was compelled to participate in all the sensa¬ 
tions which alternately seized his master with despair ; he rode 
at a neck-breaking gallop ; in recollection of his charming wife, 
in the slowest possible pace; he spurred his horse to a strong trot 
when fear or hope assailed him under similar reflections. When 
he reached his home,he found hut vacancy and dreariness. He 
wanted to'read, to draw, to fiddle, to play chess ; all would not 
do ; every book was dull. Could he but see the steeple of 
Veler! 

His fever w'as as fevers are wont to be ; it ip^reased towards 
sunset. He shut himself up alune,madc plansfand wrote letters, 
all addressed to the Baroness, all which were successive¬ 
ly, thrown away. To do any thing properly it is absolutely 
necessary to sleep once over it. The following morning he saw 
every thing in quite a different light. Heaven be praised. I have 
my eyesight again. Every man has had an attack of folly once ; 
^ell 1 had mine yesterday, indeed I conducted myself like a 
scliool-boy af the taVern. He immediately busied himself with 
the economy of his land, he laboured much harder than usual, 
and to convince himself ^at he still possessed a sound mind/ he 
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resolved not to go to the Veler. for ten days to. come; he kept his 
ipord^ though he struggled hard. 

THE BARONESS. 

At the Veler important changes had taken place in Aunty 
Rubby’s household economy. For such was her pleasure. Every 
thing was to be done with due decency,# A whole wing of 
her large liouse was entirely appropriated for the young 
Baroness, The free disposal of the interest of her money was 
given to her; alady’s maid for her own use exclusively attended 
on her ; the title of Baroness was not to be wanting; her aunt and 
uncle alone had the privilege to call her by the former familiar 
name of Sophy. 

After these arrangements which, though Sophy considered 
them as superfluous, the lady of the head Tax Commisyioner held 
of paramount importance. Lawyer Eggiiiiaun received full in¬ 
structions, for the long expected divorce. After a few days 
more the lawyer brought the divorce petition ; Sophy signed it. 

In the mean time passing strange tilings happened to Sophy. 
She could not look at her little Poinpey without thinking of the. 
big one ; and when the young mother kissed her darling son 
strange thoughts crossed her mind—she was a wife without a 
husband. The circumstance was still more strange, that in 
spite of all the^ains she took to hate the Baron to please her 
Aunty, she could not succeed in hating the man w'hose image she 
traced in her child. Nay, after a mature consideration of what the 
Baron had told her in the small room at the Red Nose, his gene¬ 
ral way of behaving at that time, his falling at her feet, his moist 
supplicating eye, all these were brought into consideration, and 
many .things more, for who can know all that passes in the mind 
of a young lady under such circumstances. She could not 
for all the world iind the man hateful. She was even a little rejoiced 
at the prospect of seeing him when he should call to sde his son, 
for the urgency with which he requested leave made her suppose 
it would be on an early day. She looked attentively at the ring 
with brilliants which he had given her. On the second day she 
went frequentlyher Jewel box in which it was conpned,. 
on the third she put it on her fmger, and wore it in her apart¬ 
ments—for woeful would it have been, if she had been perceived 
with it by her Aunt ! 

But when a week Inid passed hway without seeing or even* 
bearing a word from the Baron, and it had been repeated to her 
morning and evening as regularly as the sun rose and set: “ Dont^ 
you see how much the crocodile’s tears of the tender father sig¬ 
nified ? A laughing stock has he made of you ; I say it again, 
%mere laughing stqck! but he won't, deceive inej” TheUk; 
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Sophy too beoome suspicious. The rint? was replaced i« the 
jewel box^ and she grew thoughtful and melancholy. 

THE VISIT. 

The Baron kept his word to himself, but after ten days w'ere 
over he intended to keep his word to the ladies also. He rode up*- 
to the Veler, 

When about half way as he discovered tlie steeple of the* 
church in wdiich he had been married to Sophy, his heart beat 
faster. In passing by the Red Nose he dismouRted, to settle about 
a horse bargain : but more to look at the corner in which she was 
seated; a world of thoughts thronged upon him; nothing was 
done about the bargain. When he saw from afar the fine 
buildings of the,Veler he was absolutely compelled to ride very 
slow—breath began to fail him. His indisposition increased, his 
jralse beat faster, his breath bedtime more audible, as he approach¬ 
ed the beautiful buildings and park of the Veler. 

Administrator Erl received him at the gate. Aunty Rubby 
met him with cold words though polite gestures, in her rich and 
elegant drawing room. 

“ Madam,” said he, “ I avail myself of the kind leave to await 
on you and the Baroness,’ and to see my son.” 

Aunty seemed undecided for some time ; she then said : “ The 
Baroness with her child is in her apartments^^ Let me request 
you to walk over. My Administrator will have the honour to 
show you the way.” A curtesy showed him that he was dis¬ 
missed by her. 

Sophy had seen him approach; she was seized with fear 
and trembling. She got up ran about the room and forgot 
what she intended to look for. Meanwhile he was already an*- 
nounced by her lady’s maid, and he stept in. “ Madam !” he 
turned alt(?i'nately pale and red : Madam, your kind permission 
has given me the courage he could say no more, for his 

courage failed him. 

Sophy in confusion said something, which sh^did not under¬ 
stand herself, nor, by good luck, did he hear ^ word of it; his 
soul was entirely in his eyes. A chair was given to him. He 
began to make excuses for having come so late. Sophy gave 
only a silent nod. He continued with more life. Do not pre¬ 
judge me by that behaviour. It^was by iK^niearis indiflerence ; it 
was mortal strife with myself. Yet, with the prospect of your 
4)eing torn from, me, oh! 1 tremble to see you again. Alas!: 
l am very unhappy 1” The sight of the child will rejoice you,^* 

** Oh my dear madam, how can it rejoice me! The sight of the 
child will awaken a^housand Reproaches; thatclnld^ which ought ^ 
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to join 113, is tlie cause that you are forever separated from me! 
Gan you conceive a criminal who would lay down his life with 
pleasure to appear innocent before you V* 

'' Comfort yourself, let not the poor little child be frightened 
from you by such vehemence.’’ 

The Baron remained silent, gazing at the beloved figure of his 
wife, whilst the maid brought in the little Pompcy, who with, 
extended arras ran up to his mother. 

The paleness of death seized the Baron, when he saw the 
charming boy ; he remained on his seat mute and stiff, a marble 
statue. 

The Baroness observed witli terror his death-like paleness. 
He slowly shook his head in token, that he wanted nothing. At 
last he got up to approach the ch|id. The young mother bent 
herself down to the child saying, Look at this geiitleniaii, my 
dear Pompey, give him your hand, it is your father.” The last 
words were uttered very indistinctly; she sobbed aloud. 

The Baron knelt down to the child ; he pressed the little hand 
which the boy presented to him ; he then got up and took him up 
in his arms ami kissed him. The Baron’s features remained 
unaltered, but large tears fell down his cheeks.- You, father, 
you?” said th^ little handsome boy, and played with the watch- 
chain of the Baron, who drew the splendid watch out and gave 
it to the child saying : “That’s your’s, my sweet little boy !” 
and kissing the child, he again exclaimed : God, Thou seest 
my heart, Thou seest how truly unhappy I am. Here do I be¬ 
hold my lost paradise !” and then went towards an open window 
and with folded arms gazed at the heavens. Little Pompey 
sprang towards his mother holding up to her the superb repeat¬ 
er: “ See mama, what father gave me.’’ But she replied not ;she 
wept but the more. * 

The Baron remained long silent; he was too deeply affected by 
the force of a variety of contradictory feelings. At last he slow¬ 
ly advanced towards the Baroness, stood before her as if he had 
to make a heavy ^nfession, his eye was full of tears, his lips qui¬ 
vered as if he wished to speak, but deep agony seemed to im¬ 
pede his utterance. Sophy averted her head from him and hid 

her face in her handkerchief. 

• * 

“ O ! do n^ot cry dear^madam,” said he at last, it belongs to 
me alone to weep. You see, madam, how many 1 have already 
wept. But I am not ashamed of thei^ , I implore you, dear 
madam, not to weep. Each tear you sfed.is an additional debt 
of ^ine, each sob of yours thrills my heart. Am i then not un- ^ 
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fortunate enough ? Do not make my misery greater. I 
alone am the guilty wretch! 1 make no claims on your 
esteem, for I abhor myself. I venture not to implore your 
forgiveness, for if you can be angel enough to pardon a sin* 
ner like me could I pardon myself? Could 1 unmake the 
misery, which I have brought on your youth ? One thing alone 
must I entreat you for, and ah ! do not refuse me ; 1 conjure you, 
let me hope to share your commiseration. Heaven too showers 
pity on a repentant sinner !” y' 

She remained silent, she scarcely heard what he said. He fell 
on his knees and said : Dearest lady—why am I not permitted 
to call you wife ? OIi, do not entirely repulse me. Permit me 
sometimes to visit this place, the sojourn of innocence and love— 
to see sometimes the little Ponipey, ray son. God ! thou knowest 
my feeling ! I cannot go on. But.’’ 

The voice failed him. He clasped with his last words the 
child in his arms and covered it with kisses. 1 should not re* 
fuse that request Sir,” replied Sophy, more composedly, but 
that permission depends on my Aunt, my second mother ; you 
must addre.ss yourself to her.” 

“ And should that leave be granted to me by her—will you 
then add yours ?” * 

The Baron then seized her hand, pressed it with fervency to 
his lips—embraced the child, seized his hat, stammered something 
about thanks for the interview, and took his leave. 

It was his purpose to go immediatelely to ask for the Aunt’s 
permission. But as he descended the stairs, the cold stern 
countenance of the Aunt came upon his recollection, and ho 
trembled at a refusal. Let it be done by a letter I” thought he, 
for he felt that in his present state of mind he should be but an 
indifferentbrator. He reached her room door—he once more 
wavered whether he should go in or pass by, but before ho 
came to a decisive answer he was on his horse again, and off in 
a gallop. 

SECOND LAW-SUIT. 

Sophy went, after she thought the Baron had gone, to 
Aunty. The Baroness had to relate all that the Baron had 
said and how he had behaved all the time, which to see a child* 
only, she found inconsiderately^long. Pdrapey came in glad¬ 
ness of heart towards them, holding the golden watch of his fa¬ 
ther in his little liands. 

...... " That the si^ht of the child should have moved him,” 

continued the Aunty, “ 1 will easily believe, my dear Sophy^ 
He mast’ indeed have been made of marble, to behold this angel 
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Tiere, and not like tlie Publican in tlie New Testament beaft 
liis breast and say : trod be inercitul unto me a miserable 
sinner! That he should have pjiven liis time-piece to the 
diild is very natural. That he knelt down before you, is 
no proof, that he repents of his shameful action. For know, ray 
dear Sophy, men kneel down as easily as women shed tears. 
Above all, I should have wished you had shown yourself to him 
with more decorum. He did not deserve to become a witness 
to your tears. W|puld to (5od. I had been irfyour place ! But he 
is what his father w'as, a proud fop without manners. I think it 
would but have been common politeness, to seek the mistress of 
the house to take leave of her. 1 demand merely the ob.servance 
of the most common breeding. But that never entered the brute’s 
^kuU. I was already seated on the sofa expecting him, perfectly 
prepared to look cjuite wwprepared. But by bis ill-breeding I 
was cheated of all I wished to tell him, and the particular way I 
wanted to dismiss him. I see his plans clearly. He perceives 
you are too good; that you cannot say, no. Don’t you see his 
diabolical drift ? He wishes that you should fall in love with 
him, that he may say to the world: you see that I was in the 
right; it is she, that has seduced me ; even now she clings to me 
like aleech. Oh Sophy, you don’t know those artful men, they form 
the most hellish designs witli the most innocent countenance ! It is 
for that he wants t6 see you frequently. But tell me why did he 
pot come to me and ask leave ? 1 ask why ? Because a bad 

conscience burnt him. He was afraid to encounter my piercing 
eye wbij^ialready had seen tlirough many of his wicked designs. 

; Sophy) a real angel of goodness, wished to soften many obser¬ 
vations of her Aunt, but all was in vain. Aunty Rubby, othev- 
jvise the best woman in the world, was implacable against the 
Nardil; l$he could not forget the newly added affliction, that 
sbe was seated on her sofa prepared to receive him, \vith hands, 
feet and countenance duly adjusted, and that she was compelled 
to come down from her seat without the opportunity of display¬ 
ing her majesty 

' On the following day a messenger on horse back came with 
’a letter from the Baron addressed to Aunty Rubby, with the 
following lines;— 

Madaw,—I became such a'^prey to the most violent feelings 
pn leaving,your hou^esterday, that I could not do mpelf the 
honor to wait on you at my departu^|^/w|ien I intended to have 
^skpd you, what 1 now do, by this le^^^^ermission to come and 
e from time to time my beloved bq00o press him to the Heart 
it father who considers himself unworthy of so much bappi- 
iiess.What V”—thought Aunty, “ and it does not occu^ 
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K» bis mind to ask pardon for his incivility in not coming to warn 
before his departure?” Witli that his doom was fixed. 

On the next day, Rubby decided on the following reply. 

" Noblb Sir, —After what has passed betwixt ns^ and re* 
membering the years of sorrow you have brought on our hoase^ 
you will perceive yourself, that it woul#be too much for us tore- 
ceive into our circle the founder of so much mischief. I thereforo 
do hereby decline the intended honor. Be how^yer convinced, that 
the child which in your letters from Italy yo^^nominated, par 
excellence the bastard, and which name you were pleased to 
continue in all the subsequent law acts, will, even in the absence 
of the tender heart of bis father, receive an education worthy of 
bis station in life.” 

The letter was sent off. Sophy would have wished for many 
ameliorations in it—but Aunty in other things very accommo¬ 
dating and aflable to all, was only irritated and more embittered 
towards the Baron by the least contradiction in his favor* 
Hence, it was pi^dent to be silent 

Meanwhile the law-suit had begun and proceeded in its m6<* 
jestic slow way; Aunty was in hope that it would be terminated 
in four weeks at the longest; now it looked as if it would 
last four years. A most unexpected letter from La\prer Eggimaua 
readied the Aunt, to the following purpose: ^ Our advers# 
party seeks again every possible cavil; not to gain their cause, 
for that, take my word for it, is impossible, but to render our 
conquest more difficult. 1 have the honor to inform ^^qr 'lady* 
ship that the counsel of Baron von Maltifz, in his na^p|<:;p)Kbie8tji 
against the j^ivorce, though it appeared to be clearly endagh 
pronounced in the last sentence. But these new tricks shall Httla 
avail to the client of the adverse counsel, and I b|^g of your 
ladyship not to make yourself uneasy on that accontit becaus# 
I can see nothing else in tliese protestations, but a designed ai* 
tempt again to vex your Ifidyship." 

When tliis letter was read before the assembled counsel. 
Aunty made a sour face; Mr. Erl took a pi,aoh-of stmfi’ to 
awaken bis imaginative faculties; the parson Shook his head and 
knocked down a fiy ; Sophy blushed deeply and turned Ipward 
the clock to see what tiie hour was. 

** Most impertinent f" cried ihe Aunt^and threw th| kttar 
away: * But the Baron cuts himself, i^he first law*sai| bM 
emptied^bis coffers : tbis^pno shall empf^is house.” ^ 

GHOST. 

This ciroumstance: appeared to no one 
laoog fiaraness; ska room, am 
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tlie larg^e mirror—(at otlier times she liked well enougrh fo.look 
into it en passant )—she cast down her eyes not to see herself, 
Slie opened the window to enjoy the free air and to admire the 
fine country round, illuminated bjj'^ 'an .cveninpr sunbut the 
finest lay towards Maltitz. No wonder that shelooked towards 
that side particularly ; Again it w'as absolutely impossible to look 
towards Maltitz without thinking of the Baron; one cannot help 
one’s own thi^ughts. ■;,! 

“ He^ does no#l^'ish then to be separated from me!" she 
t)iought, leaning oh the window, without thinking much of the 
fine country and the cool air: “ He then really considers him- 
self as my husband." Ablush cnme over her cheeks with the 
word husband, as it never had entered her mind ; never before 
did she consider herself as the wife of tlie Baron. There was 
something so curiously familiar that she had never done with the 
woi^ds “ my husband”; she appeared'|o herself, as if she was in¬ 
deed the wife of that husband ; she even forgot upon this. Aunty’s 
rage and the law-suit. 

? True, I ought scarcely to pardon him, tho’ may be, he mis¬ 
took me before he knew me,” she continued to herself: “But 
again it is true, that what has happened cannot be undone ; it has 
been repaired; true tho’ against his wish and will ; hut this was 
only as long liQi did not know me. Now, he does not consent to 
be separated from me ; sluuld he persist, good God, w hat will 
ooine ofiit? Surely I cannot become his wife though—1 am his 
wife... It is a singular case. And should he gain his suit against 
my 1 Aidy curious to know how things will 

tnrnioufi^prhe poor Baron, yes, indeed, I pity liim from my soul. 

&as a very good heart; hut alas, I cannot hdp him. But, 
to be sure 1 must consider him as irty husband as long as the 
lAw'-suit ^^0 last. She placed the watch next to the ring which 
sfie bad received from her husband ; and as at night s^e w’ent to 
bed, she put by all the rings she wore on her fingers, and put on 
the One that laid next to the watch* until the next morning. 
Kvem in her evening prayers she did not forget to include her 
bnsbttfid, for to pray even for our enemies. Nor did she 

even'Opnsider tn^uit of divorce as her own, but as a concern 
of the^^nnt, and it appeared to her as if her Aunt only wished to 
be divorced from the Baron. , 

finery di^ love^ solitude more, for then she heard nothing 
ofithat disagreeable lawsuit; sbe could then undisturbed occuiiy 
herself with the little t^orapey an^|||ftihonght of his dear 
Papa.' She often remained dreami^^lljate at night, giving 
herself etifirely up to her fantasies^"*|ie wing of the house 
‘i)c(mpiea lay .adjacent t<>. the! park of the .estate withf 
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bigli beeches, of a century old. Whenever at twilight she look* 
eddown the park she saw a figure inpving between the trees ; it 
sometimes moved|his way« and sometimes that way, and then 
disappeared. She could not indeed well discern the figure in the 
dusk yet her heart began to beat when she perceived the same 
figure whenever she looked that way at the same hour, which 
was only seven evenings in the week. It might be a ghost or 
perhaps some messenger from her husband, desirous of deliver¬ 
ing a letter to her and wiio might not havl^fthe courage to 
enter the house. Sophy was timid, but not less curious. Be¬ 
sides she had suilicient resolution to meet an encounter with a 
ghost. She went, immediately after she had put belittle Potnpey 
to bed, into the Park. 

She had scarcely gone forty paces into the littfe wood, when 
to her great fright the i|^ectre appeared, came up to her 
politely and was apparently very happy to find her alone. Sophy 
trembled allover, but it was now too late to recede. 

' ‘“it' 

Aunt has forbidden the house to me; I do not blame 
the otfended lady. I have deserved it. Only do not you be 
oliended that I venture (o breathe in your neighbourhood 
—it is the only thing, which now gives me any satisfaction. 
It gives me moreover the hope of seeing either yoik^or my little 
boy. Do not deprive me of this innocent enjoyment. In return 
1 promise never to address you any more against your pleasure. 
Did you but know how much £ sutfer, you would be temptesd ta 
pardon me. ' 

“After the express declaration of my Aunt...“Be 
it so. I obeyT 1 am mute. 1 shall remain miserablj^ Yet 
madahi ; listen to a single word more, I must e.xcuse, joiust jus¬ 
tify myself for my proceeding in the new law-suit. YdSinsist on 
the divorce*madani—but even at the hazard of your hatred—I 
cannot copent to it. Let heaven be a witness, I cannot con¬ 
sent. No power in the world shall rob me of the sweet, ah too 
dear illusion, that I am your husband. 

“ Youseemy embarrassinenl, sir. Explanati.^fiTof this kind 
I do not wish to hear verbally from you. Leave all those things 
to the lawyers and judges.*’ 

“ But I was compelled to inform you of my sentiments, madam* 
Should you persist in your decislbn, should^ lose my caus^, that 
day'I shall lose my life. Never, never slidl I consent to a di¬ 
vorce ! It will be a t^|i,M times easier for me to die,. $late 
me, I love you; abhor.'jl|^\f adore you. Never deign to look 
down on me ,^evereved'tliink of me, but still ! love,, 1 adore 
ydo. -You can never lake aw^y from me the happy convktioi^' 
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that hefora altar yoa have, given me yaur hand. Thafi 
iriU always he b^aa to ipe |ii that thought’' 

*' Bnt let me entreat of you, sir\i 

** I am now at ease, toa^lam, for 1 have opened my heart to you^ 
you know now that! Iwe you. I shall leave you, but I will love 
you; I will^|)ey you, 1 shall hide fromyoii my de|ested presence, 
put I will watch from afar. But should you <0ny all to me— 
then atjeast gr«mt the father the pleasure to see his son. I do 
pot attempt to demand it as a right, 1 ask it only from your 
httfuan^ty. 

- The Baron ohntinued a long time in this strain and the timid 
Sophy was humane enough to listen and even to* promise that 
be should sel^is sou sometimes. 

y Sometimes I” exclaimed theBar^ with a doleful vehemence 
and tears started from his eyes : ** Sometimes ! the father 

is permitted to see his child sometimes ! Well eve|^this,jboon I 
feceivc gratefully from you—sornetimes! But>)l|ill nm^he son al¬ 
ways loo^on his father as a stranger if he can but so seldom see 
l^m ? But one request more, dear madam—both my pockets are 
full of sweetmeats and toys,l brought them all for little Pompey. 
I beg of you, dear madam, to give them to the child—tell him 
they come frd¥n bis father, who loves him so dearly.** 

Whilst be emptied his pockets and 6lled Sophy's work basket 
tbe good Baron could have shouted for joy, and Sophy in tiie ex** 
cess of 1|M dolefulness was ready to sink in his arms. But both 
parties S^cealed their feelings behind the mask of decorum, and 
continued in a strain that contrasted singularly vi^ the voice of 
•pdturOi^^ w 

; '[j^hefi Sipm once more put his hand^u his po^et and drew 
it his picture elegantly set, in a rich frame : ^ And that my 
soi^ shO||d not forget my feafurest, give him this|ioo. Let 
bim put it amongst his other toys; tell him frequently. This is the 
likenesf of your father who loves you ! If he sees me Sometimes 
^nly^willhC^love me? 1 beg of you to give it to^m.* 
|t wM io l^^i* work basket with tbe other toys. 

Thus a ^bole hour passed away ; each would have asserted 
with UB epfjb that it was not more than a second. 

Bbpl whetl^dear i&|dam, maV I see my Pompey 7** ^ ask.ed 
mtakmg bis leave. ^ ^ 

.must show the respect to my which is due to her 
' triM nbcu But aLall eventay on shall W^ormed of tbe dpy a^d 
'Ipuh”' ^They tow leave; tli 3ai^bn nlltened towards his horse 
. in the care of bis huntsman at the end ef the park^ leaded ^oia 
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Itttb'ftck, ridinf^ thfr usual way towards bis .^astte. siugiug^ sod 
whistling. Sophy went home and looked up the toys carefullf. 
At supper she was unusually silent, and sutfered the trouts to .get 
cold, however muon shf was reminded of it by Auuty and Mr. Erl. 

NEW CHICANES. 

Aunty Rubby,continued in an excellent humoor,for she received 
from time to tibie hopeful news from Lawyer Eggimaun. \ et 
she found Sophy’s indifference about the law-auit very strange 
** It ii^ not my suit, but yours !” She if^peated teti times a 
day. It even roused her bile when her generous niece ventur¬ 
ed to say a single word in favor of the Barone But Sophy’s 
heart was noW quite differently constituted. The ghost had 
made quite a peculiar impression on her. S^# could not for 
the world forget those wcmls, the unusually tender tone of his 
voice when he repeated I adore you !” The ring did not fail 
a single night to be on her tinger, and as to the picture the mo¬ 
ther playe^ with it much more than the son to whom it belong¬ 
ed. Above alF things the Baron could not have made % 
more dangerous present than this seducing picture,^!|lt was' so 
much like him ; how far the perfection of art is carried ! It was 
absolutely impossible to lay it aside when once in her E&nds. 

. ' 

Aunty Rubby knew nothing to be sure, of this ihis^bief 
caused by the Baron, nor had she the least idea of the amicable 
dialogues with the likeness of the same man, whom Lawyer £ggi. 
maun had to pursue by law for life and death. She would hSive 
discovered in it the most vile trick which had ever made 
use of in a c^e pending at law. 

But the Baifon’s trickery was clearly shown from thercircunft* 
stance, thatJm^even non plussed tlie genius of Lawye ^fe^ gimauu# 
who wrote, must inform you, of one of the mWt singular 
events, that has ever hap{)ened to me in my practise ! ^'^here- 
as 1 coniinued to have the best hope to succeed in lilir cause, 
but 1 am informed, that Baron Poropeyus von Maltitz in 
a formal act recognizes the noble lady the Bajog^sa von Mai- 
titz as hm spouse, and in case of her lapse, the young Ba¬ 
ron von Maltitz, wliom he recognizes as his lawful atkd legitU 
mgt^son, as universal heir of alibis estates, landed {i^perty, &cc. 
in case even that the divorce of his marriage should be awarded^ 
by tlie court. Though this afof esaid singular and to; most 
incomprehensible artful lawtrick cannot change the pirogreai 
'Uf the divorce suit, yet^..|| , jeems clear enough that thp*, j^arou 
makei|<ose of this dangei^t^ trick ^ direct t|e pi^lic aphiiott 
«Against .the^‘ noble, lady Baroness" von fiai^a 1 beg 

Jbebraetbum in tlas ^ ^ * . . * 
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*^Nor can I conceive this ! My head turns!” exclaimed 
Aunty after the perusal of this letter blfore the assembled se¬ 
cret counsel. 

“ Not mine indeed” said the pliiod; “ I sho^d accept of the 
donation, the like thingjs^^ccur too seldom to be refused.” 

“ And I am humbly oi^ the opinion of the reverent parson !” 
added Mr. Erl, ‘‘ Come Sophy tell u,s your opiA|o|i ?*' asked the 
Aunty, you see that the Baron is either a fool, or that some 
cuntimgis here cono^ed to catch us in a trap. For lioiy could 
he give away all his estates to you after you are divorced from 
liiin ?’* 

Sophy thought of the words of the Baron when she was in the 
park with hiip;iand her eyes became bedewed with tears. She saw 
only, in his sudden resolution pure disinterested love, . and 
that without her he scorned worldly ^oods, nay even life itself. 
Such i|^n idea raised him in her mind, and she either through for- 
' gelfulness or courage replied to iier Aunt : “ i^canniqit but see 
in this butjtino.st generous behaviour. Really husband thinks 
vei y pob^! 1 shall never consent to despoil him I The suit of the 
divorce ought rather to be suppressed. My husband deserves 
esteem.” 

', Apn^|elt ai;if she had fallen from the clouds in hearing these 
WOt^. She looked with astonishment from the parson to Mr. 
Erl'j frotn Mr. Erl to the parson ; then when she came a little to 
heijself again : Your husband? Wliat? Your husband ? Most 
noble, generous ? Suppress the suit ?” and in a calmer tone of 
voice iTie added : “ You are areal child, Sophy ?’* The parson, 
who spite of his short-sightedness, had a view of|||)phy’s mind 
and heart,,jsaid smiling: You are in the right sister, Sophy ' 
may be a^ld, but she is a child of a thousand w«^S !’* 

Well done !” added Mr. Erl ; “ the Baronesr is,just nine¬ 
teen year^ud three vnontlis old, or a thousand weeks!” 

THE BETROTilMENT. 

Indeed tlie parson had hit her age more precisely than he had 
thought of. oUpliy said nothing more, nor did she oppose the 
decreCjfO^ihe council, that the Baroness should only accept of the 
estate of A^ltiU such part as should be awarded to her an4 her 
son by thenuW xneither did she call the Baron—in respect *to 
Aunty-^ai^ rii||Mytj^e nameofiiny husband, nor, from habitual 
obetsaiice'^id Ilie say a word about suppression of the law-^ 
suit: but then when alone in her rooin $|he knelt besides her 
graceful boy, ^wed him hii/ather’Sf?]||£!i^re, and said with a 
tender warmtl^V *5'Bee, this^yoi^deafi! father; is he not 
very dear tUyou too ?” She fook^l ipimediately jfof the best 
in her possession, putlit thi’dugU this^ ’golden ring in tho 
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frame of tlie picture, or bunj? it on her bosom; sbe was delighted 
when little Pompey called for the picture, wh^h belonged to 
him. In her solitude she called the Baron by no other name 
tiiao her husband, and as ^uiit^infbrined her that next Sunday 
they were all in\dt^d to a at Waiblingen; she wrote to her 
Baron: “ Sunday evening you will fiilfeour son in the park.** 

And, to be sure, on Sunday she was s^flBed with such a violent 
head-ache^ that;i|: was absolutely impossible for her to join the 
company to Waiblingen. 

And sure enough the Baron by sunset WII in the park ; and 
Sophy soon after came trembling, (i could never ascertain whe¬ 
ther it was from fear or joy) with the little Pompey at her 
side, towards the well known spot. They found each other. He 
lifted his son in his arms with violent emotion ; bb loaded him 
with caresses, and bestow|*|^ie dearest n ames on him; he then 
again emptied his pockeib' well supplied with toys. 

Sophy sat on a bench and assisted her son to arrange the 
6ne toys. The Ba^on with a silent rapture stood before the young 
mother and her child. 


She at last raised her eyes up to him and said: “ Buron you 
have destined me a donation too, but of far more consequence. 
Whilst I thank you for it, I must heg of you to desist frqip it. | 
cannot receive such a donation in any case whatever, your 
own sense of delicacy must tell you.” •»' - 

The Baron was for a little time silent ere, with downcast 
eyes he replied : ** You refuse to-day w'hal at all events must come 
to you, whichsover way the law-suit may be determined. What, 
shall J do wi^iout life with my estate? You despise me-— 
Well, I have deserved it. You persist on the divorce, that is, 

h 

l ym 

ii 


you persist UlL^my ruin. So be it !” added he with, a deep 
sigh !” ^^ - 

No, sir, I cannot, I do not wish for your ruin !** 

Could you ever pardon me cried he casting a burning 
glance of hope upon her. « 

Sophy thought of her Aunt and was at a losshowr to reply. But 
before she could speak little Pompey sprung towards bjcr leaving 
his toys: Put now the picture of my dear papa wit&thosb 6ne 
toys; mamma and with that the little boy dri^the string of 
the picture of the Baron from heP bosom. • .■ ' 

The Baroness melted away with shame : " What ari^ 4ou do¬ 
ing, you naughty boy?’’ . She stammered. But the naugjbty^oy 
held bis booty fast, and did nojUbav&it, till ^e was compelled 


to give iiiiii the picture, whicfw he placed between his leaden 

guns and cavalry. A happy omen i^»ed the Baron at the sigl^t 
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of bill as it oaaAe oat from that sacred place. His knew 

failed, him.^ He* sunk before Sophy ^pressed her band to bih 
glowing lips, and ^jsaid ** iU^ac|ouaUod> 1 am pardoned l*^ the Baro- 
aess in. her c^onfasion coutfi^ot j^j^^ word. The treachery 
was doHe,^flllB did nut knew boW shir felt $ butinature, claimed 
her holy ng^t, land lovi^p triumph. Her hand replied unconsci* 
ously tq his |>reslurej ti^aised his head as if he wanted to find 
in Sophy’s glance an extinguisher of bis doubts»< He folded bis 
hands as in the attitude of praying ; his looks beamed with ani- 
fnation. But as bMlIutiful as a saint, full of humility and dig*- 
nity, love and sorrowfulness, sot Sophy before him,—the trooden 
bench was jnore glorious than a throne. ** You have then pardon¬ 
ed me,^ did he ask in a doubtful yet in a very soft voice as if be 
was afraid, that a strange ear should listen, but no one heard 
him but Sophy’s, not even the littl^j^mpey was present as he 
was exercising his hobby horse f^nugh the park. ** 1 be¬ 
lieve in your heart,” said >ophy as softly. He then seized her 
bamds, pressed her to his beating breast and exclaimed : 
" Qh believe in it, do for ever believe in it ! illid that this heart 
loves yoi^ with unutterable love until it will break—believe it! 
fbrisver said he and throwing both his hands round her waist he 
pressed tne trembling woman to his heart. Dissolved in a ten- 
deFncs|,whi4i she never knew before, she dro]^ed her. bead upon 
bis shoWder. Now there was no longer pa^, nor earth, nor 
heaven. His ardent kisses met her rewarding li^s ; his vows of 
true love responded to hers. Who knows how long the en¬ 
raptured pair would have exchanged their oaths and lapped 
their souls in Elysium, if Pompey the Little had not 
returned shouting from his gallop. Both ra^d the grace¬ 
ful hoy in their arms, kissed his red cheeks redder whilst 
he like C^pid embraced, with his little arms and a rogoish in- 
hdcetit smile, their necks and brought together tl^^)s of the hap¬ 
py pabi*.^^Bat it grew dark, they were obliged to separate. But 
the separation ceremonies took up'againafullhour.^ For they 
walked^nn in arm up and down through the dark allies of the dark 
park, ^y«££ 4 i^ted assurances of love and tenderness as if they 
lo^ their memory. They concerted about days and hoars, 
wbP^li^were to see each other in the park, or how in bad wea« 
tlie^j^y^lVe to conduct an intimate correspondence. A hollow 
tree, b ccpei^||||||on horror to the forester, frequently the bleming 
^.l|yer^e^|BI1the%acred depbsitory to Sophy ind the Baron ; 
it was i0tinea to receive those lines, which t£«y had to write 

to each others . ' 

It K|(a3^Wi^«^l cnou|lllQl||^se that they had nwch to 
tocoaceal .giid to tiik|) the hply rsqiotitoif j 
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(hat they agreed for the days and hours %f meeting. But the^ 
were apprehensive of the ensuing winter when in ,evening 
promenades, with all the glow of tl^ hearty one runs the danger 
of the hands, ears and- <ie^^1(|>ein|^'' froizen. 'fhey spoke too 
of the suppression: of tlie iinhattoW*^, Law-spit, which was 
to separate a pair which without eacl9>tlier j^id not consider 
life worth having; they complainedthe stubbornness of 
Aunty Rubby. All this was a matter of course. Both parties ex¬ 
pected a happy issue of the divorce suit. 

However it was equally natural, that Aunty Rubby should 
scent souietliiog wrong, especially us she perceived that Sophy 
was either swimming in raptures or sunk in -j^ars. She 
found too that she was obliged to hear Sophy, in spite of her 
being only a big child, spqak of “ her husband,’’ and this al¬ 
ways with a singular empA^sis of voice and gesture. Sophy now 
sometimes ventured to become his advocate, as if Aunty llubby 
was to be habituated by degrees to that disagreeable name. 
Aunty was almost eveiy evening informed that Sopiiy was in 
the Park, and she herself in spite of her fear of rh^umatisiil 
sneaked sometimes after .her, yet always found Sophy! alone; it 
was natural that all this should excite suspicions, if 

Aunty shook her head and said to her brothef ‘‘ I ;beUeve» 
Parson, that our little Baroness is in love.”—She was in ' the 
right; only. the sharp sighted Aunt did nut feel certain 
that the Baron could be the object of her love. We must watch 
this singular child, said she, more narrowly. For she won’t 
speak her mind. It is a most delicate undertaking, for 1 am 
too qld to i;un after this light footed girl. And you must under¬ 
stand Parson that it would be against decorum and dignity to 
give such a ^^pmission to servants. Yet she must be observed 
in the park'^or these daily visits must be for some good rea¬ 
sons.” « 

“ Leave that to me. Aunty ”—^replied the Parson, leave it to me. 
I will guard the park like a forester.” f; 

THE Pil^ON’S ADVENTURE THROUGH AIR AND WATE^.. 

'“t't ' ' 

The plans were acted upon with secrecy and abo# all with 
great cunning : they adopted towards Sophy aqi^en free; man¬ 
ner, and on thiphllowing day hf sunset the Pa'j^p si^^ed^u^; 

The Parson hit indeed the lucky moment; ^SarOti 
was actually in the park^ He entered the park froip,4He side 
on which the Baron Usually .ma|||. his entryj% The Barqa 
was in the habit of dismouiing^iere frqiin,.liig Jtorse and 
..giving it in charge to.his for|Ster.,, As bad qews neveir cqmes 
single, so do lucky circdmstancek sometimes (Ir6wd- toget||^. 
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Tii0 i(> look aifiter bis own aflf^rs, iNtd 

for tb^ tliaa liod ^o;. Baron’s hOiWeliy tiie bHdle to a bh^h 
troe. l!1ie to aottabtj^e at tlie beautiful and de> 

0addl4|»^1 ilhr^wd idea : «111 

lead it hoiiM^t^the stal^^i^le jproPHdtor 'Will VOftly eOme to 
obtain ih^ltosig^ the mystery will soon come to ligiit; 

irerily, veiil^ll^ tbou^t is a cunning one!” 

One ckodOistance alone was unfavorable. The horse semned to 
have ajsi^rli undenriMiding.with his master. For it. would by 
no mea^^t'suffer itsej^> be led forward by the bridle: ffatteries^ 
caresses, puUibl^jllSshing, all was in vain; they had not the leaat 
e|[^t,it^]|aw^ inih its forefeet and drew back its head. 

* ’^|jW0n2^ said the Parson * you are for all this but a mere beast, 
vpuhafe no eyes behind the ears. 1 wageryouthat after t^se use** 
iesB deri{^onies you will go very quieilf.” had no soomer si^d 

this t^im be Scrambled on the back of thO^ noble steed which sdf> 
it%U very peaceably. True the reverend gentleman had 
not jnohhitda horse for thirty years. The parson’s legs had in 
that tim^grown shorter by two inches, thel^e they proved too 
.short fomuie stirrups; but now the ride^as for a few minutes only 
and on tl|hI>aautifuHy even road of the n^rk, and then it was 
pcdper to s^w for once to Aunty Hubby that iplispite of 
theologir ; he bad by no means become a stranger to the eques» 
triad art. Besides there was danger in delay. 

ia 

' fie pushed his heels therefore into the horse’s sides, which 
frightened at such ill usage, immediately jumped out of the 
park oh the large road, agreeably to his wonted custonf. Vor 
^endweeks past it had taken no other way with his master. 
The person in danger of losing his equilibrium, stuck 
kil teir&tgers in tiie horse’s mane. But as lh|||aaw. hin^ielf 
ao^ attc^inly transferred to the large road h^^^dk^voured 
lo< bfl^ipie; master of the bridle.. With this ^^ous at# 
tempt he nearly lost both stirrups: in securingj^^se he Jps| 
the foniife r; t hus he . laboured a considerable time^,i.n these 
Sp^pts. In the intervals he endeavoured^ to 
<$e fiery animal by gentle strokes, All iii' yhin. 

“* despair seized and pulled the reira ^ sqddetaljr, 
he,firmly hmhraced tbp Kd^, it be^aw; 
tcH stand pp its" 


itbefair; 
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HKtiil! S^h«w me thy way#.0 iiord f Thia^is the incaniaie 5at%ii l 
Deliver me speedily; p L^rd, be t^oa my ’stroag^ rock. Oh the 
eei'Md brute! Why could'^ot j leaya this di^agon where he was if 
Dave mercy upou me^ O h>am m trQi];ble.: mine eye if 

filled with grief; yea, my soil an^pn^^^elly.* " 

It happened that the road was interallied fap<a jp^ate^ > on ac¬ 
count of the grazing cattle. ^ ^ 

God be praised for this wonderful interposition! Here the cars- 
'ed beast must stop.” But the beast heec^ oot tlb tHfiihg ob- 
stractioby it flew over it like a true Pegasoat the aiiloeky«ti<lBr'i 
hair stood on end and his bat and wig fie w offi^fWhither, in God’s 
name, will' the beast take me ? Should he^colili^ 
basty rate,, in eight and forty hours I shall have cir^tngaUpfed 
the globe.” He had not ^e to prolong these consoling' reflec- 
ttons |vhen he espi|$l be^pe him a bridge over a river. The 
Parsonj justly apprehensive that the beast in bis blind fuiy might 
miss toe bridge, and jump into the river with him, gave'a des- 
.perate pull with one hand at the bridle,* but he either, pulled too 
Jong or too forcibly; the strange animal left toe bridge to toa 
left and went into the riv|r. ^ ^. 


The Parson was nigh fainting when he perceived hlbself sus¬ 
pended between heaven and earth; the waves at §rst only wat¬ 
ted his black stockings, but soon after they pierced his vlsJvet 
pantaloons; then the water inched above his hips. 

The horse, a most expert mlrlmmer happily reached toe otper 
shore, found the road again and with a similar mad hafte coni* 
tinued the journey with toe Parson, and stopped only when it 
was within the stables of the Baron von blaUitz , before hU 
nsual manger. 


The servatlfil that were in the yard of the castle sebing the 
sight, rati towards toe stables, assisted the reverend gentlesnaii 
from toe b|tok' of the horse and inquired anxiously after the 
Baron, andtoidw he came to his horse. . <■ ' 

^ ,J' t-' * SAXTL BBGOMBS PAOI* ^ > ' 

4n agreeable sensation came over^Se fcidleslask 

tie as b^gdin rested on terra firms. It is tree tbatv fia 


h^igged aMd unhatted, and the larger half of bilfbody 
grjppfflg wjlfe^yater; he was far front home, ai|i|ha dark n^gll| 

ji^pt 8^U.|]^.at;le|ist was saved. / ^ ^ ^ ? y? 

).r Widlfttoe/seryants stormed tbb.breatgess 

ttonabtheatofrard road»,W 




ad4 mnalo entor the 
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Iback to. iH« >. ho, r«iiffere4 lii^isdelf to' bii persaaded^ da 
the meanwhile, lioweyar as nearly tw;p hoars elapsed and nocon*^ 
Tey«|iice appeared, tha suspect he was look* 

ad apooM ft i^risoner oii^hiiacoilht'of the abduction pf ina 
horse, tibough he liad solent^lH^Od Repeatedly assured them tha^ 
tbo horse hadxuj|awayylifc lilm and that he had mounted it from 
a mere capriooM^he sight of so beautiful an animal. After long^ 
consideraiton li'resolved to make his escape; with thaiintent hp 
rose., from, ^ seat and was going to open the door when 
:^e, iBeirofi Ma|^z came in. He had arrived on the 
horn df his forester, whilst the despairing forester had to look 
ibr the mpawi^ bo:^ of the Baron. 

^E^ ,tBitron, as soon as he recognized the reverend un* 
ele'>of tdisi wile-^he was already informed by his servants of 
the arrival of a wet Parson with a iMked head, on his faorsex-- 
condiU:ted him immediately into a bet'll roomt ordered fresb linen 
bad clotlies,and left him to change. After tblit there was nothooght 
of leavmg Maltitz for the night. The Baron seized the op> 
j^ortonity to Imap hot coals on the head of his enemy, by 

splendpl treats and by loading him with kindness. 

% 

. The nnole was much surprised at the kindness of the Baron, 
hftbegan to fej^d very comfortably on boiled meat and venison, and 
the burgundy and hockheimer were not wanting. Yet, however 
comfortably he was seated in the soft armchair, he felt thew'hol# 
evening, as he himself said, as if^faad that satanical beast be* 
fwben his legs. Nevertheless, J cannot give sufficient thanks 
to that most excellent beast, replied the Baron, for having 
brought the dear uncle of my beloved wife. 1 long wished for 
ihe honor of your acquaintance, and to entreat your mediation, 
1 adore^my wife, and I am forcibly to be torn from her. She has 
j^ardoned me—she loves me—she does not , wish for any 

'separatimi and yet.” “ Loves you ? and does not wish fof 

any separation?" repeated the astobnded Parson shaking hu 
l^ad, cby|red with the Baron’s best night cap. 

for any proofs?** responded the IlfUi^ih. “^jTca, 
I shlube open with my dear uncle, you shall knoWildh** 

Tose io*fe|ph the letters. ; , 

'1^'Parsltn jn hts grateful heart had already maJl peace wil& 
ills nope nay, he nova felt a friendshi Mffi r him. The 

% forbearing as not eVen to^l^nite' idto the 
reason tvby he aeiied.hisfaorse"'; he was s6 Complaisadt^ faii neai^ 
tfi^emed to be j^id ba ;hie lips; it was not possible to do |>^r* 
wise than Kk^nm; at** home with hiioi. iBi hlid 

Jlfl«loaaly*'o%;' assisted'^ ftfio^'twii^^as an'ally of^ 

as Bopfay bad broken the tr^do idlkankK 
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and iBiide a separate peace^ what remained to tbe alHeato be 
done? * i 

And indeed the Parson ^aw from the letters of his hiec'e^) tfisft 
between her and the Baronjihere was a stipulation not alone of 
eternal peace, but of eternal lo\#* read one letter alter the 
other; the purest tenderness breathed^iitouglLtj|ewh6le of them, 
and also the most forbearing respect towards t^ dunt and uncle. 
The Parson laid the letters by much affected, he strkclied bis right 
hand over the table to the Baron and said, 1 giva||^ou my hand 
here in token of peace ; Sophy shall be yo#s. The sdit must be 
withdrawn, yet we must treat Aunty Rtibby with much kind* 
ness. She is a very excellent woman, but«who has not 
faults? In this matter, so many things have ooc^ip|:red by 
which she thought she was maliciously insulted, that sli^ is more 
obstinate than 1 ever ktnx her before. Till now t saw Only one 
aide of the question, I was Head away by the partiality 1 bore 
my sister; till now 1 have been a furious Saul—now 1 shall 
be a friendly Paul. ^ 

The Baron rose, sprang towards the Ifriendlf* Paul, aad emfc 

braced him heartily. ^ 

SHAKING OF THE HEAD. 

_ A> vW'' 

Only late on the following day did tiie new Paid return to the 
Veler. At the limiis of that estate, he left the Baron’s chaise, 
preferring to walk from thence. On his promenade he met 
Sophy leading her little Poi]|pey by the hand : “ From whence 
do you come, my dear uncle V*, From the Baron, who desires to 
be reqiembered kindly to you.” Sophy blushed all over, she 
stammered, “ from Baron von Maltitz ?'' 

** And whom else ? Well, 1 cannot blame you for loving him 
as much as you assure him by your letters.*’ 

" My letters, uncle ?" “ Yes your letters, those you wrote to him^ 
and which he took froid tl^e hollow tree.’* 

" WhiefrI wrote to him? What doyou tliinkof me!*! 

” That ydih are a little, cunning sinner, who w fl i ^ d like to 
Impose m me.” Sophy could no longer fain ignorance! Sbe saw 
she was Petrayed. With great anxiety sbe seized her,MU0le.:8 
hand: * P^arest uncle, do not betray me to Auntyi, 0 ^9 
heaven's liake. 1 will confess all to you.” 

. “ Well, w<il| hut neither must you bl^y me 1 
ivent to thn $arQn by the most singular accident. 

a reconQiled to him. 1 bring here a letUrJrom 
but,don’t say a word tp Aqnty.” % 

r.«!Sephy took the lctter,idie c^ld Imve einbrac|4ihe dear ,u|i- 
foi^ >the4ittinhc( of labourers in th9 geld . had npiiv 
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jft eon6daiit to . whom she could impart tier sentiments* 
3he gave her child^ito her .lady/s maldi shut herself up In her 
rooifi^ and^^ after she, bad read the letter she knelt down, her 
hail^ stretched up towards heavea and with a grateful heart she 


found bo y , her eyes glittered with joy at such a fortunate 
discovery^ Wnen he told ner that he bad mounted the beast, she 
remarked: **.But you cannot ride brother, leave that alone, for 
which you' have no calling.” But when be came to the leap over 
the ga^an^ to the swim in the river, she anxiously seized 
both h^ jbi^^or’s hands and exclaimed. ** HeaveUs ! bro- 
ther to Vhar lerrible dangers you have exposed yourself 1” 
She did .not rest till be had baited’’before the stable. When 
the. Baron came to make his appearance, her face became 
visibly longer. JThe more«tbe Parson praised the Baron, the 
longer Irew'l)^ ilace,% and the colder she became. But when 
lie addedji Sophy appear to feel disinclined to 

the Baron, wonld it not be as welF to abandon the law-suit 
and to%t the young people do as they fee! inclined.” Aunty 
shook her headlwhilst she gazed on her brother from head to foot. 

“ Hear me Parson, I am afraid that your ride, your terror has 
affected you. That the Baron has not thrown you out of the 
bouse in that pitch dark night, but shown you some hospitality 
is well. He only did what in his place barbarians and heathens 
would have done ; for lik roast venison and bottles of burgundy 
I will not give Sophy to him. What a weak man you must be, to 
renounce yoUr principles and forget all the shame and eveiy in- 
wfaieh the Baron has heaped on our house. And for 
whatr? |i}r a single supper!** The Parson v^axed in-, 
dignatit # Aunty*fi remarks and saM; ** Aun^’has eve-'^ 
ijr Jntr^icle of ’ enristian charity le'ft you? Well if it is^ 
ao^ I wi^ithat you, instead of 1, had had the ride,.^at you had 
dOfFn air and swam Jn the water thr<^h the roarr..^ 

ing wa'yeli to become acquainted with that worthy^ gentlem^n^. 
Yog nfjcmldithisn be of a different opinion.** Atinty B.ubbj thought ' 
the'strange vrisb of her brot^r as indecent as offehsiye.', S^e. 
made a^xteihpore speech to Mm that lasted heydhd ah hduT^ ' 
the bar^hfiw^h^ls, 1 must decline listening tnany lumber 
allttsion to lhahmenT Jn futoreil shall act Wlfli 
according IfJihy^lirtneiples.” '' ‘ - v-,;. 

' 'u. .-I-HB ocmiMAC^^ . . « ; ii i ^ 

'’' Anhtf «vrasindeed <^|ge#ta ' Sophy hud the P«i«» 

sou ma^ common cause against her, and Mr.jSH wkc peiwcivu^'^ 


ner eyfi^ 

idi\ 


prayer oi tnauKtuiness to tue 


lisped wim tears in 
Almighty. 

Meanwhile Aunty Bubbyhad heard from her brother the his-r 
tory of his odcradventures. As he began relating how he bad 
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a splitiii the ceunsel endeavoured to neutralise himself sU'as not 
to offend either party. From this moment Aunty di<| not apealt 
a word about the law-suit either to Sophy or the Parson. eU 
ther of them attempted to begin. Aunty frowned and Hith^ 
drew. ' ‘^ 

Witli the more virulence and bittem^s. Aunty managed the 
business ivith Lafeyer^Eggimaun, and sjpared no money. She 
said to herself. When once the divorce is pronounced, all will be 
at an end, and the Baron forgotten.** After a forttt%ht Aunty re¬ 
ceived a most consolatory letter from her lawyer. ** Our cause 
is near at an end. By the next sitting the court will pronounce 
sentence of divorce.” Aunty was in her glory'but she cun¬ 
ningly concealed her victory, especially from her brother and 
niece. But Sophy was informed in the park of the cpi^in^bvil. The 
Baron was in an agony of pain. " Nothing can save us,** said he, 
my dearest wife but a written recantation from you. Necessity 
presses, the day of decision is at hand, open your heart Wyottr 
inexorable Aunt. If she has a spark of humanity in her, she will 
feel for us. You are my wife, my wife before and man— 
who can tear you away from this bosom, if you don't wish to be 
torn from it yourself ?’* t 

Sophy folded her arms round the neck of fae|^ beloved hus¬ 
band, and said sobbing. No I will not leave yo«t! This day 
1 will speak to my Aunt, I shall confess to her that 1 loije you, 
and (hat I wish the suit dropped!” 

" And is that all ?**^ 

‘ " What more do you wish me to say or do ?’* 

** Sophy you are my wife! Tell the Aunt, that as the wife of 
Baron von Maltitz, you want to live with him in bis castle—that' 
it is your duty not to live separate from him—that it \§ the d<|- 
ty of a father to nourish and educate his child. W% shtdl I 
live alone and friendless ; why be without you and Poippey?** 

The Baroness concealed her head in the bosom o f hdr b elov- 
ed husband. What he said, she had not even daidnrtnink. 
She pressed his hand and promised to speak with the Aunt. 

I will go'with you before the Aunt.'* “ No my dear friend^' 
Isllall go ai^^e^pr accompanied by uncle only.** ' 

* And if she should persist in her will. iSfifw then dearest 
phy?’* *‘Gbd Aloud knows !** To-morrow evening 1 sbalbm* 
ceivc your answer ?** " Certainly.’* " ^t should t|ie Aunt aa| . 
change her mind, you will then give me your declara^on in your 
owii€and WfUing,; that the divorce-stiit has^hepn 
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" No, l>ut I'iliull give you my written declaration, that I am 
reconciled with nay husband and that I renounce my desire for 
a diyorce !** 

** That will do. But^ *tfter such a declaration how can 
you remain a moment l()niscer at the Veler, without giving the lie 
to your hand writing?'* Will not the world .say, if she is really 
reconciled to her husband, why then does she live separate from 
him, why does she not take the right of a lawful wife? Dear¬ 
est Sophy, tomorrow my chaise shall arrive at the park, and do 
you bring our son with you. From Maltitz you may write to 
your Aunt to excuse the step you have taken. It is no crime ; we 
are solemnly married. Aufity will at first be angry, but uncle 
will con^pletMf.” Sophy did not know how to contradict. She 
was in too '^ieat confusion and then his kisses were warmer, 
more glowing than usual. 

THE LAST CONTEST. 

Sophy delayed her decisive declaration to Aunty to the follow¬ 
ing mor{ttng,^|pr she wished to make it in presence of her uncle 
whom it was necessary to instruct before hand, and it was as 
well that be should stand witness. 

" Cdft the matter short my dear child,*' said the Parson to her 
on, the fullowk^day as he entered her room: you are the Ba- 
ron*s wife, ymi don’t wish to be separated from him ? Sit in 
hisohaise by his side, and go with him and your son to Mal¬ 
titz ; that is your place. Aunty Rubby cannot object tO' this. 
She will raise a terrible noise at first; 1 shall endure the storm 
for a while, and afterwards, we shall have fine weather again.'* 

Sophy and the Parson stepped before Aunty, both with firm 
intention to speak courageously. But as Aunty now sat be¬ 
fore them with her usual majesty, both lost courage. The Par. 
son took nne pinch of snuff alter the other ; Sophy played with a 
ffower that she had in her hand, ^ 

" My,sdear, my best Aunt!» began Sophy at last, turning quite * 

something, but don't get angry. 
The 8mt#tlaw is against my will. 1 wish to remain the Ba« ’ 
ron's wife." * 


Aunfy Rttbby coloured highly, and she gave a long staring 
look at^Sophy! ^ 

** Whet, ar« youKbut of your mind ?*' " She is in full earnest,** 
interrupted the Parson, and 1 think too. Aunty, that that Would 
be the best end to a bad song.’* 

expose us all to the scorn <Sf 
me wOrid. if emh weire your sentiments Sophy, why in the nkme 
af^the holy Trinity ^ you begin the sidt?” - " 
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"Was it I who began the suit, dearest Aunt?’* 

"Well you at least signed the petition for a divorce/* 4 

" Because 1 did not know the Baron at that time.” 

" And do you flatter yourself, child, that you know him now 

" He loves me.’' 

"Do you believe that in good earnesji?” 

have the highest esteem for him—is he not my husband ?’* 

"Your former, or your late husband! I really cannot conceive 
what can have changed your mind so suddenly. * But if you 
should actually wish to trample under feet every principle of 
decorum and honor, it is by good fortune to our ^^se too late 
now. On that head I had the most satisfactory al^unts from 
Mr, Eggimaun.” 

" No Aunty, I am still in time to recall that hasty petition. 
I declare my reconciliation with the Baron, I love him. With 
him alone, the father of my child, can I be happy.’’,,,. 

" Baroness,” said Aunty Rubby in a tone of voice and with 
a look of cold severity, such as Sophy never saw in her before; 
** Baroness, it appears that you found it convenient to act a 
secret romance. Perhaps my officious brother offered you 
his assistance; nay, to be sure he has, because he has been treat¬ 
ed' with a supper. I confess your words are as singular hs hu¬ 
miliating. should your sense of religion and your ideas of 
gratitude permit you to play with me as with a child? You 
are youf own mistress. Sacrifice honor, and decency; sacrifico 
your- poor mother for the man who has dishonoured you 
before the whole world, who has attempted to reduce you 
to a common prostitute, who has stamped your son with, 
illegitimacy*, who has made me look like a bawd, and who, 
has found it convenient to repair his ruined finances with your, 
inpney. Another maiden of ordinary breeding would have 
hesitated to give her hand to her spoliator; but for yoh h^ is 
good enough ! But please yourself. Madam, if you sapJ[JS&[e*th^s. 
judges to be so silly as to be fooled by you. For my part I' 
shall never act in contradiction to my principles; I shall show 
that*honor is dearer to me than life itself.’’ 

Thus said she and was going to leave them, but Spphy in deep 
agony cried , aloud, and threw herself bathed in tears at hei;. 
breast: sobbing she said : “ Oh no, my dear, my belayed Aunt^ 
my more than mother, do not say so!” 

^ say so and T shall say so. If it is your pfiasure to saorificd 
our honor, yon are little in want of my Action. «Bhoold you 
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not wish io li^ye the Baron, then yon mast leave me. Do as 
^ou like.^’ 

But Aunty, he is the father of ray child, my husband who 
loves rae—ahu oh Aunty, Aunty, for whom 1 feel an unutterable 
love}*" / 

“ Receive then my compliments on that happy circumstance.” 

” Will ;^u then drive me to despair. Aunty, by this strange, 
this hui^ble irony ?” 

” By rib means, how can I drive you to despair as you are 
blessed with^e love of the robber of our honour and of our 
peace ?” 

“Stop!” ipterrupted the Parson, “stop Sophy! you have 
scarcely^ coopige enough to sacrilice the whims of a hard heart¬ 
ed Aunt for the sincere love of an upright man. But Aunty 
lias not the least scruple to sacriSce your happiness and your 
Invo without hesitation for a fancy of her own. She cares 
only for herself, not for you; your happiness only served to 
give a ^lne^to her vanity. Therefore Sophy, have done with 
your lamentations* Go, God’s blessing be with you, the wife 
shall leave father and mother and follow her husband. Go 
Soph/ where God and nature call you and may God's blessing 
be with you 

Aunty was Wrified at her brother’s speech; for he spoke in 
a toner of voice, more firm Aunty than thought him capable of. 

“Parson,” said she with an assumed high tone ; “ keep your 
matrimonial sermons for the church, but this is my llouse, and 
1 beg to be spared them.*’ „ 

“No Aunty, to this place particularly they belong and you 
shall hear them I 

Aunty turned with a cool indifiference from her brother to 
fiophy, and said: *' 

“ Sophy, I rely upon you that you'will be reasonable and fol¬ 
low my advice. I am too old to change my principles. Vou 

« >^ k | |a iiiN in y decision. In future not a word between us about 
e Mron. I hope you have understood me ?” 

With these words Aunty left the room, and the Parson wfent 
with Sophy into^.ber’s. He intended to console hef** but slie.was 
quiet. Aunty’s lastyv^rds had verought in her a^change of senti¬ 
ments whicb^^were quite the reverse of what Aunty intended. 

“I am now fully resolved to the last step!” said Sophy, “I 
now see clearly that Aunty will have her will, cost what it may; 
tbos^h it should r^der me, my child and the Baron uirhabpf. 
I am of that age, mail riiriy decide and act for niyseH. ■ Bui 
I’aced not decide, duty to my ©hild has decided/' 
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Reasonably spoken, Sophy,” replied the Parson; " Go to 
your husband, and Aunty Hubby, with her iron principles, will 
turn about before winter.” 

THE ELOPEMENT. 

Sophy, accompanied by her uncle, the maid leading Pom- 
pey, trembling and with tears in her eyes, left the house 
and entered the Park at the dusk of the evening. She 
gave a last parting look at the dear house. The Baron was al¬ 
ready in waiting. Trembling and tears disappeared when she 
was enclosed in the arms of her dear husband. All walked on 
in silence to the end of the Park where the 
waited. 

Tile Parson himself assisted Sophy into the chaise, after having 
once more embraced her cordially, and said, “ may ^dd bless you, 
and my dear child ! I’ll go home now to relate to Aunty Hubby how 
the Baron has eloped with you ; to-morrow or the day after I’ll go 
to Maltitz, but not on horse back.” The Baron embraced the good 
uncle with gratitude, he then took his seat at the side of his be¬ 
loved wife, with his son on his lap. This scene bad tthmething 
particularly piquant for the maid who joyfully sprang into 
the chaise. Kiibbing her hands, she remarked, that under such 
conditions she should willingly suffer herself to be eloped with 
every day in the year, Sundays not excepted.,,V 

** Aunty!” said the Parson, as he entered Aunty Rubby’s room, 
• I have some news to communicate. The Baron has 'eloped 
with Sophy, little Pompey and her chamber maid.’* 

* Eio|)^ you say!” said Aunty in a tone of terror, and sprang 
up from the sopha, “ It is not possible!” 

* That I must know better than you. Aunty, for it is only a few 
minutes ago that I lifted poor Sophy myself into the Baron's 
chaise.” , 

“ What you, Parson ?—how ? And the Raron attempts such ah 
outrage oh my own lauds f And you parson, in a violent plot 
against me?”* 

“ I can see no great violence in this. Sophy went^TBSTple^ 
sure after she could 5nd no mercy from you.” 

It was nhw; that Aunty in the greatest agony fell sobbing and 
crying on th^cqueh. For some time she was toe much a prey to 
despair to articulate; at last she'*8aid: ** Simb disgrace 1 did not 
deserve; what will the world say ! We shall be the ridicule, the 
scorn ' of the whole land. All order is upset! First christening, 
tbenmarriage, then love aifair.s, then elopement—and this was 
the lot hf my house!—and #he Jew inb| a ragfe again. No, 
i adilnot 4igree tp it. 1 will begin suit with tlm Hafeh. 
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He hai^ committed an outrageous depredation on my Iand» 
and he has broken the public peace !** 

“ To restore domestic peace. But summons him again, get 
yourself separated from the Baron, but Sophy does not wish to 
be separated from him.” 

Whilst the dispute between the brother and sister lasted, the 
loving paic'had reached the Baronial seat. Here every room 
was splendidly illuminated, all the Baron’s servants surrounded 
the chaise, arrayed in their best suit, and gave a loud huzza to 
their new mistress. The overseers and wardens of the village of 
‘ Maltitz cami^o do homage to the Baroness. Sophy was so 
much pressed by felicitations and homage, that she was glad 
when at last she found herself alone with the Baron. 

“Beit my first duty now,” said the Baron, “tolay the lit¬ 
tle sleeping angel Pompey in his bednor would he sufler any one 
to undress him but himself, he then put him in his new bed 
that had been waiting for him a long time. “ O liow happy I 
am,” exchaimed he, “ now only I feel the voluptuousness in full inea- 
aure of being a father.” He then led the Baroness through every 
room, and showed her those destined for her, and it is needless to 
add that they were the best of the house, furnished in the most- 
tasteful style, and provided with a thousand little conveniences. 

* THE LAWSUIT HAS AN END. 

Sophy lived in the Baronial seat as in a happy dream. She 
could scarcely bring herself to believe that all was real. Tiie 
thought of Aunty Rubby alone gave her unea^ness, yet 
that did not hinder her from writing by messengers to the 
court as well as to lawyer Eggimaun, that site lived with 
her husband pnd desisted from her first application for a divorce 
from him. 

After three days the Parson kept his word. He came to visit 
the happy couple. '^Children, do npt be frightened," said he, 
*with me arrive iSfeven carts heavily laden with trunks, boxes 
and a variety of furniture; the carters, adorned at the breast 
Wjtfr*i|jMfn»se nosegays, and with silken bands op their hats 
and whips of all colours of the rainbow, are all tipsy ; 1 am in¬ 
toxicated too, but it is with joy. Aunty Rubby sends Sophy her 
dowry, with iriei|^ly greetings and sour looks.” ^ * 

How, has Aun«)^ardoned me ? Does she still love me ?" ask¬ 
ed Sophy,sufi()cating the dear uncle with her kisses, so that be could 
scarcely reply : Don’t you know then that principles go with 
, ber against all things ? Consider what a shame for her, for our 
; house, if the world could believe this onion was done without her 
Now it reverse. Aunty boasts publicly 
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of the reconciliation of the parties. The day after your 
departure she dispatched a messenger before sunrise to Mr. 
Eggimaun. She receives complimentary visits on the hBp> 
py turn of affairs, and the whole world believes that she 
has caused the good work. But when alone, she cries, 
and when she can lay hold of me, she scolds. With all her 
weaknesses and principles she is still the best Aunty under 
the sun!” Sophy's eyes filled with tears, And as for you, 
my dear Baron,’’ continued the Parson, “ write without delay 
a letter to Aunty, lull of profound respect, ask her for¬ 
giveness for the elopement, thank her for the precious 
dowry, recognize the maternal tenderness; afterwards fill 
your letter with complaints, that without her assistance it is im¬ 
possible to bring the new settlement of the house into any order, 
that the maternal advice and help are absolutely necessary ; 
that by to-morrow you will be with the Baroness at the'Veler to 
entj’eat her benediction, that you will trouble her with that 
night’s lodgings, that the day after you hope to be so happy as 
to bring her with you for some weeks to castle Maltitz. Do as 
I tell you, and all will be well. 1 will answer for the conse¬ 
quences. In the meantime I’ll assist the Baroness, in unload¬ 
ing and unpacking the dowry.” 

They obeyed the uncle cheerfully, and his advice was by no 
means a bad one. For as soon as Aunty had received that aifec- 
|ionate letter from her nephew, her whole frame thrilled 

ith joy; she ordered mighty preparations for enter!ain- 
ing the parried couple ; no money was spared to make it 
splendid, and more than once she said to Administrator 
Erl; “ I always thought it would come to this! Now' they 
feel the want of me; they are young and inexperienced, they don’t 
know how to help themselves, something is wanted here, some¬ 
thing the^e ; they beg and pray for my assistance. What shall I 
do ? I am too good, much too good! 1 see I -must go to make 
order, but so it must come when things are done behind my back. 
AH is in confusion. ” 

The next day Aunty received the Baron and fffe^lKroness 
in her state dress—at first rather coldly. But when the 
Baron kissed her hand, when he begged her.blessing to 
crbwn his happiness, the blessing which he ^ould only receive 
froni her motherly hand, when he entreated her to look upon him 
as her son; when Sophy hung sobbing at her neck,—then she 
was again the good Aunty as before; she pardoned all, gave her 
affection and love to her children and promised to stay for some 
"^weeks at Maltitz. But in the midst of her joy she felt a strange 
^dissatisfactionand with a grave shake of W head exclaimed: 
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** 'Tis very well, ray dear children, but yet I cannot forget that the 
order of things is sadly^’eversed; first came the christening, then 
ratirriage, then love, then betrothraent,then elopement! Where 
in the whole world did such things ever happen before ? 

^ V. R.^ 


TO lANTHE. 


And can’st thou ilunh this heart is free, 

A heart so long, so sadly tried, 

Or deem the pulse that throbbed for thee, 
Gottld ever heat for aught beside ? 

Ah, no ! though every liope is gAne, 

And every scene iiS over-cast, 

1 feel 1 still must love thee on 
As fondly, vainly, to the last. 

We met, as ’twerc a short sweet dream, 
And parted—’twas a mournful day ; 

1 scarce had time to bless the beam. 
When all its light had past away; 

A little longer, yet to gaze 
On that loved face;—Oh! vain request ! 
Alas! what time can now erase 
TBihse features from my fevered breast ? 


No, e’en when with the young and gay. 
And eyes are beaming bright and fair. 
My spirit coldly turns away. 

The eyes if loves —tAey are not there ! 
Or if perchance our glances meet 
And mine a transient pleasure show, 

‘Tis but the thought how far more sweet. 
The eyes of one—I see not now. 

« 

There’s nbt a dream of starry night. 

But that lost form again 1 see ; 

•Sphere’s not an hour of day’s pure light, 
j But whispers, to my soul of thee. 

My fond faint hopes of future bliss, 

Tlie pej^hed joys for which I pine; 
]authe!kipfn a heart like this 
' Be but wholly i/tine ? 

Campl^f i83S. jf.. . 


* la this artiote, fSn»«lied.tQ<«f h; « ibreiifner, will be observed msay Strange idiomS 
Md pecaUar turns of expivsriim, bafWc) co^dnot always alter4W.vidlb9«iiii|juraaf 
tae naivete and liuiinonr of tte style. tV> havejpiade the article more vorely BcKiiiakJl 
Wiwi4lwn been seceMsIy ie mriite 
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ON THE INTRODUCTION OF the f/i^GLISH LANGUAGE 

INTO THE INDIAN COURTS OF JUDICATURE. 

_ 


Tlie essays which from time to time have appeared in' the se¬ 
veral Calcutta Periodicals, have been too brief and slight to af¬ 
ford any general view of this important question. Most men 
have formed some opinion on the subject, for they constantly 
think upon it and speak upon it, but neither has their reflection 
nor their conversation been sufliciently earnest or serious to lead 
a majority to any one conclusion. We still see occasional let¬ 
ters in the Ihirkaru, the JBM//,orthe Delhi Gazette, advocating 
or deprecating the introduction of the English Tongue; the 
Government have taken the flrst step, but we are yet justified 
in saying that no one opinion predominates amongst those who 
are most able to form it. 


Would that we were competent to the task of presenting fair¬ 
ly to the public the advantages and disadvantages of employing 
English as the Law language of India, as well as the diflicul- 
ty of keeping the record in English as it is now kept in Persian. 
The two considerations are distinct. The one question is, 
what are the difficulties of introducing it in the first instance ; 
the other is, what are the advantages to be derived from it 
when once introduced. We are conscious of our inability to 
^handle this subject properly, but so little has been written 
worthy of attention,* that perhaps even we may ofier a bet¬ 
ter digested view of the case, than has hitherto appear¬ 
ed in prints At any rate we approach the question unbiassed, 
and have the advantage of some practical experience amongst 
those who would be most affected by the adoption of the mea¬ 
sure. • 


Respecting the obstacles which oppose themselves to the 
record of Indian Courts and Cutcherries being kept in Eng¬ 
lish, it is our purpose to say little more than may occ ur in the 
discussion, of the general question: the superidfSl^'*^©! the 
kullum over the quill in this particular will be universally 
admitted; the mechanical labour of scrildiling is performed 
with much greater facility and rapidity by ttti former, than by 
the latter, the writer mends diis jpen <|^ce every dozen lines, 
the mohurrir once a week: the writer leqnires a table fu^d 
a chair, a)lid,pounce, and GoinpanyH pen-knives, and European 
^per, and a convenient light, and at least dO rupees a month! 
Toe mohurrir squats down in a corner, does the same work in a 


* Maov well inritten letters on the eotyecthave appeared in la» Kewapapers since thur 
e|taion was formed. 
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tenth part of the ftime, and requires only TO or 12 rupees a 
month. As to the taking of depositions, it could not be done 
by these writers. There are perhaps few writers at present 
competent to take dispositions at all, and those few are proba¬ 
bly in the receipt of salaries beyond any thing which the go¬ 
vernment would be prepared to give. Some change must be 
made in Ihe system; vivd voce examinations might in some 
instances be substituted for written depositions and the presid¬ 
ing officer’s notes might become a record; or he might dictate 
an abstract from them, or cause such to be prepared, authenti¬ 
cating the result with his signature; or lastly, the covenanted 
assistants themselves might be employed in this necessary and 
important dutv. This appears to us to he nearly a means of « 
overcoming tim grand difficulty, the junior Civil Servants, gene¬ 
rally, possess integrity, ability, and an anxious desire to make 
themselves of use whenever they can; it is not easy to find 
them work, and by requiring them to take the English deposi¬ 
tions on the first introduction of the new system, the authorities 
would at once give satisfaction to the parties whose witnesses 
were undergoing examination, and would aiford to the as¬ 
sistants an opportunity of fitting themselves for the public ser¬ 
vice, which they now very much want. Some of your readers 
may be startled at our assuming that these gentlemen have ' 
so much leisure, but we appeal to the Civil Service en 
for the truth of the assertion. They have no authority^ 
whatever which is not deputed to them, and upon what there¬ 
fore, can they spend their time beyond signing perwannahs, 
autbenticatiog copies, paying pensioners, and opening the 
dfiki , . 

Another objection of this class was urged in the Bengal 
Hurkaru some time ago by one who seemed more inclined to 
submit to, than encounter difficulty. He admits the practicabi¬ 
lity^ of writing, in English', but adds that, “no Euro¬ 

pean officers in the country have leisure to draw out^ese num- 
berl6!Si|||MifS^ themselves^’’ This is not perspicuous. If it is 
meant mtihe European officers should write out the whole 
proceeding, which jjnbraces a review and abstract, of the whole 
case, it is of coursf^s he says, impossible: but if the Eup- 
pean be e^ectec^tii ,^ite down ^pnly the grounds of Jiis decision 
and his order, th# iWs very practicable. Rophecarees Imw- 
etfer are not always deer^yp: hundreds are mer^official memo¬ 
randa and to such no Kucimeau offiqer could attend> . 

It ipustbe allotted oh all sides that the introduction of Bng- 
^ fmVA be attdhded with jfjTeat difficulty, and might brihg 
wh it for a time evils from whioh hF# are now exempt: bttt 
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are to consider, not tfae positive but the comparative exccHenoe 
of the measure, and we must therefore reflect upon the systeui 
.which at present exists, as well as upon that which it is propose 
ed to substitute. 


Wherever in the coarse of these remarks the word Judge* 
is used, it is to be understood in its most general sense: not 
as applying exclusively to the officer presiding in a regular 
Court of Civil Law, but to all functionaries, who are called 
upon to judge* la the same wav the word “ Court* is to be re* 
ceived as applying to all public places in which a Judge^ as defiu* 
ed, holds his sittings. 

The Persian is the language neither of the ludge, nor of 
tfa6 parties interested in the Judge's decision. This simple 
fact would appear to many decisive. It is enough, they will 
say, no change can be otherwise than beneflcial in so monstrous 
a state of things! It appears to them, as absurd as if a 
Frenchman and an Englishman should gravely sit down for the 
purpose of enjoying each others conversation, whilst neither 
knew a word of any language but his own. There are many, 
we say, who will not even listen to any further argument :-r^ 
they urge that you set out with an absurdity and that if the ar 
gumentum ad absurdum does not satisfy you, they are sorry for 
you, you may refer to youf Euclid, but they will llave nothing 
to say to you. We do not go quite so far as this, but neither 
are we prepared to defend the present system, as better than 
any other. The devil is not so black as he is painted, neither 
are our Mofussil Courts and Gutcherries so abominable as the 
^‘Mahratta-ditchpeople” would have us believe: good as they 
Are it is our desire to make them better, and so just for the sake 
of the argument we will admit that the use of a lan^age tho« 
roughly understood only by the officers of the Court is a matter 
which ought to be amended. 


• 

There are two' alternatives, the introduction of English 
throughout British India ; or the use of the vernacular dialects. 
If the latter were practicable there can no doubt bwt'<t‘Wts(flld 
be the best measure as far as regards iminediate consequences; 
there are prospective advantages to be calcq^d upon from the 
use of English to which the enjoyment of Provincial jargon caq^ 
oflbr no counterpoise. The substitution of Hindoostani through¬ 
out India would benefit a very small pdrtiott of pur suh^: 
jects,’ ond in ^Bengal would be a |||sitiye evil: under 
llladj'as and Bombay presidencies tnere are probably many 
poitiqp* of the country which would be as little benefljltpa 
by it as Bengal, whilst the only alteration in the record' would be 
iroiildbe en^>loyed where * ehudaast** iiowata|i(l|,‘ 
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Neither is the Hindoostani a convenient language to t^rgue iii, 
AO that ivith the exception of the little alteration just mentioned 
thi9 - roobecaree would remain much the saime as it is now: peti¬ 
tions would be in the same condition,, depuaitions alone would 
more intelligible in a part of the British possessions in India. 
Should any disciple of Gilchrist maintain that Hindooa.^ni is as 

f ood a language for argument and reasoning as Persian, let him 
and his last proceeding of any intricacy to his Serishtadar and 
desire him to translate it to some one totally ignorant of the lan¬ 
guage in which it is written. The result will be as follows : 
either the native officer will perform his task with difficulty, cir¬ 
cumlocution and repetition, or the person to whom it is read 
will not understand a word about the matter. The roobeca- 
rees, after the . adoption of the plan immediately before us, would 
be Persic-hindee, as they are now Hindee-Persic, and would bp 
no more intelligible to the suitors in Court than they are at pre¬ 
sent. The language spoken in Court is Hindoostani already, or 
if any other be spoken it is the dialect of the province in which 
it is used. To speak therefore of the introduction"^ of Hin¬ 
doostani is almost a misapplication of terms ; and if, as we sup- 
pose this change would produce little or no good even in the 
provinces west of Patna, it will perhaps be allowed that enough 
Las been said about it. It would be«a half measure ! it would 


check instead of promote national improvement, it would dis¬ 
courage the students of languages rich in scientific and literary 

{ productions, it would be going back instead of going forwards, 
t would be a false step in the march of intellect,and has proba¬ 
bly never been seriously contemplated. 


The most weighty of these objections apply equally to the use 
of the provincial dialects, but a mighty advantage would attend 
this measure which no other could boast of. Every thing done 
in Court, whether spoken, or committed to writing Would be un.- 
derstoodjby the people: were it poss'ible to accomplish this we 
should cl^idiedly advocate the use of the vernaculat languages, 
bi^jys^possible. Europeans are not qualified to conduct the 
boainiess of the countr|waersuch a system, and were they forced 
to becomo so, th||r could never be removed from the stations for 
which they alOn|p^Ve fitted, without injai*y to the public Wel¬ 
fare. Neither ebnpli an^ one be promoted to any high office 
witbotil being linguist, as it would be neceasary for 

him to understalfd all thfc,dialect8 used by the aevera] divisions 
under his s|jperi|tendefl||| It will |b«ur to /inai]y|y^that so 
great 0 wmty does pot exist, and that, as far as this Presideii- 
<‘5r»^cbu®erned,Hiiidoosfaft| above Patna and Bongplee^be^qw 
be, sufficienir:,.,^e|i^;asi4e the many notoirioas and 
dbjebtions to the use of pacl^ poor and barren languages, 
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it may fairly be doubted whether they would answer the purpose# 
We have already alluded to the difficulty the mass of the peopfe 
would have in understanding the written Hindoostani, and jiE 
will here make one more enquiryt Is the character to reiiii^il 
Persian ?—if it is, the then state of things will be worse than that 
whioh preceded it; no one not versed in Persian could read 
proceedings : and if it is not, a thousand minor objections start 
up in the record department. Neither is colloquial Hindoostani 
understood by the m^ority of suitors in Court, and by some, 
the purely it is spoken the less it is understood, Many no doubt 
are familiar with it: those who have learnt even a very little 
Persian, those who have associated with Europeans, or constant¬ 
ly attended the Cutclierries are free from inconvenience, and 
.with time you may make yourself sufficiently intelligible to the 
more respectable of the village Zemeendars. But who shall 
cross-question an Aheer! or a Ghoomar ! a being, from whom the 
most expert native is often unable to extract a plain answer at 
all, to say nothing of the vehicle in which it is conveyed. Even 
a British Judge cannot always understand a Somersetshire 
ploughman. 


This probably holds good in Bengal as well as in the finer 
provinces of the west, but our experience in that part of the 
country has collected on our first arrival in the coiyiitiy when we 
were less able to form opinions, and we therefore claim indul¬ 
gence, if like a late benevolent writer upon Indian affairs, facts 
should be against us. Nor are we trifling with the public so far 
as to offer observations upon matters of which we are altogether 
uninformed. We know something of Bengal, but upon our own 
ground we are confident. 


Under these circumstances it must be universally admitted 
that the means of communication between the ludye miA the 
judged would be much diminished by the introduction of a new 
tongue. You could no more converse then with respectable 

• ® • *11 rw v ii ... . . •. '•js >1 


shop-keepers, or village Zemeendars than we can noi||;#ith the 
lowest classes: and this we conceive to be the only serious evil 
which the use of any other languageu^quld occasiosv'e W'^Svil 
which would not be encountered suddenly, nor withont prepara¬ 


tion, ^ evil which would become less and day. 

The other alternative to the continued us^^f a language whi);;|i 
neither Judge, nor suitor knows uny thing||f^ has been ^Ireadj 
stated to be tha introduction of Engl^. ^ ; 

' Tbe Sultbrs in Court who do not rlHl Persian, ,|phat is Some 
mne-tentha of |bem, must be perfectly iitdi%rent wbeither» oife 
langd^e or another be (Employed in proeit^in^ up- 
their case# They would ^t tlsfii eomprehehd ^ 
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V tireeti Judge and the pleaders, attornie»,or aumlah any more 
than they do now ; whilst asTespeoti those persons vrho do 
. nnderstand the Hindoostani at present spoken^ no change could 
. take place until they had had a fair opportunity of learning suffi- 
. cient English. The pouter of communicatioh between the pub- 
^ Ilia officer and the litigant would be for a long time neither 
more nor less than it is now, for however complete the change 
. might ha it is not to be supposed that Government would abate 
„ one single iota of the knowledge of native languages now re- 
squired from l^heir Civil Servants. It is not unlikely that the 
parties would be more satisfied with a decision when they knew 
J.^at be ,who passed it, was well acquainted with the language in 
which he spoke : it would assuredly be delivered more clearly 
and confidently and that alone would produce its effect. 

The greater quantity of stamp paper required for w;riting 
tlnglish peltitions and taking copies of English record would be 
more severely felt than might he supposed, but the evil is not 
without remedy were it considered of sufficient moment. By 
merely increasing the size of the paper this inconvenience would 
,be removed at a very trifling expence. The parties would have 
to pay more to copyists than they do now ; but these inconveni¬ 
ences are not considerable and will be found to be fewer than 
might willingjiy be submitted to in attaining so important an 
object. 

Some advantage might accrue to them from the more mode¬ 
rate rapacity of the subordinate officers of the Courts, who/ we 
eondude, must for some time be better paid tflan they are at 
'.present: there is no security for honesty like tbe absentee of 
> temptation,i let Mr. Mills say what he will; and we may hope 
ifemething from the circumstance that they will principally be 
iurnisksd from a class of men whose religion and professions alre 
atffiorFent to peculation : and who, if they did take a bribe, cal) 

a present would at any rate hare the grace to be ashnmed it 

It tiftH iiA.^iara .1 iiii. adoptiou of Eoglisb would in- 
;,prea^ the influence of the native officers. As we have already 
OTvidedagainst a^d eficienev in acquaintance with jj^ersian, and 
,]Bindoo|^i.pn,pS|prt of the European, we are at a loss Iq^see 
iow si^; an, to be produced; but this provision was 

m a^ pr^iahili^j^il^ppntcmptated. In so f8r..v|» the Judge 
mightperiusn-thFlIcord Mtbe 6ase himself witb^liit miBsk ra<« 
pidity as >Becishta<|V now. does ^ it for him^ Jm^wonid be 
.more indepeyident of bis aumlah than> be is now; be would be 
.jkss bksly tjoomit any materialjeonsideration in fonmng fats 
way dbf^iWhiefa^cfiBld nentspasn 
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•ye unnoticed; and in sb^t we should anticipate aresnll diame^ 
trically opposite to that which has been suggested. 

Fn no other point of view do we see how the suitbr is to he 
effected by the change; independantiy of his co-interest with the 
Judge himself, by this channel he would drive^ as we hope 
to sheW;, a multitude of collateral advantages: be wemd^ 
be as "much, and no more, in the power of others than 
he is now and he must always be so unless his own dialect 
were adopted; this indeed would be a blessing to him in¬ 
dividually, but we have already set aside the considera¬ 
tion, and even if practicable, the perpetuation of darkness 
and ignorance, to which it would tend, could scarcely be a bless¬ 
ing to bis country. 

The establishment of aumlah in every Court into which En¬ 
glish was to be introduced, must be re-organized from beginning 
to end. The Government has many good servants amongst the 
natives, who would consider their dismission as an act of injustice. 
And it would be a piece of republican ingratitude, if the deed 
were perpetrated. Their present position could in no wise 
be permitted to interfere with a measure of such general interest 
and the economical Government that could diminish an ensign's 
allowances for the sake of a surplus, is not likely to hold inuo*- 
due respect the claims of their native servants. ^IThey must go : 
the greatest happiness principle requires it; and the additional 
expence of uncovenanted European officers or of able natives 
plight be defr^ed from the sums lately drawn from the Army 
and the Civil service. , 

We cannot let this opportunity pass of noticing the slighting 
tone in which it has of late pleased several writers ofabHityt# 
speak of their aumlah, and more especially of their Serishtadara. 
One or4;wp of the Huriaru’s correspondents have conteniptuoiisly 
term^ this officer a head clerk; and the’ that term is ii^efinite 
it is evident that they wish the public to suppose ^ij^t ip > the 
offices of these correspondents the Serishtadar is amereantoma- 
ton> This is both untrue and ungenerous: the average i^fnemeetion 
of these officers exceeds that of the Civil Service I the local 
l^wledgSi and experience is valuable at aUimes, andiiabsohi^- 
ly indispensabie to the newly appointed an offi^ ; tbww 

iiitegrtty ts greater than calompy will a^l|r; And, deny it who 
can their'ai^atance Umade use of by ev^ O^ilian from Eoo^ 
ittanab to J^j^math 1 Of tboseCivliians, few would be askamed 
to^aeknowled^ it; and those who lelbt require Hie assbtpp 
evill he the ino^ willing to make the confession. Had Ike Wp- 
Ahy animal in the ffibb been content to hide bis deffeieaoiea xm- 
cloaA of opdctty, he mdglit partly haye mbadad i hbt 
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when he attempted to do it with a lion’s skin, he was detected 
at once. ^ ^ 

^ After establishing our English aumlajh, we should require En¬ 
glish vakeels, or mookhtars. The parties would retain the op¬ 
tion of appointing whomsoever' they pleased, but a certain degree 
of acquaintance with the English language must become a sine 
720^ to the acceptance of such nomination. AtifirstsoinO 
difficulty' Would be felt in finding persons of sufficient ability and 
local information for vakeels, and agents, who also understood 
and spoke English : the demand would speedily create a supply 
but tho’ talent is one of the cheapest commodities in the market 
ilfis to be feared that it will not be what political economists 
call an e^cient demand : the mookhtars must be paid for a time 
more highly than at present, which the suitors could nqbafford. 
Europeans and East Indians would attain a sufficient knowledge 
of the native languages to officiate as advocates long before 
those who now act in the capacity, could qualify themselves for 
addressing thi bench. A very moderate acquaintance with the 
Hindoostani will tit a man for the one but he should be perfect 
master of English who would attempt the other. Persons so 
qualified would not be content with the fees now paid in the low¬ 
er Courts and Cutcherries, and we should be forced to submit 
for a time eithf r to inferior general ability, or to technical inca¬ 
pacity ; an iticonvenience both to Judges and suitors. It 
should however, be borne in mind that the Judges are not to be 
allowed suddenly to lay aside all their Oriental lore, and even 
should a pleader during the first few years fail in making ffimsplf 
inteli%ible the indulgence of tlie Court might be so far extended 
to him as to permit him to argue in Hindoostani: or suppose 
that the introduction of English were accompanied by a proviso 
that any pleader should be at liberty to address the Court in 
wkich^at language suited him best; we see no harm as likely 
to Tesplt from this licence, and for a certain period it would pro¬ 
bably, in fpctice be unavoidable. 

We must allow that some difficulties occur here yet not of 
euffio i w a t" C on 8 equence to deter the Government from proceeding 
nor can a measure of such extended operation be carried in^ 
edpt |i^easily ^^^n^irculan order. Several annoyances and 
troublesome circpjmipBices would occasionally present themselyel 
during tlhe first^y^|p|i the new^ system, and it woidd not be matf 
ter of ast 0 iiiahni^;ii^'ey occasionally partook of .thp ludicrous. 
Amongst other varieties we pnight live to heara MagistraJ;e grave¬ 
ly lecturing i^Hindqo thief in uncommonly pure th| 

vSlid thief not understanding one single syllable of what atkii 
said to him. This would undonh^dly very ridiculous 
unless the jungles have destroye¥our memory^ society |as 
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mitted to similar absurdities for many a year within the bouhds 
of the Mahratta ditch. 


If then the Government made a proper use of their servants* 
present knowledge of Persian and Hindoostani; if the pleaders 
and others made a proper use of their time in acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of English, or of Regulations, as the case might be, we 
may conclude that the measure would not encounter any insur¬ 
mountable obstacles even in this diflicult quarter. 

But the effects which the introduction of the English lan¬ 
guage will produce upon the ludge himself, form by far the most 
important feature in this momentous question. The benefits con¬ 
ferred upon the people will be in exact proportion to those con¬ 
ferred upon him, if indeed they are not, literally, one and the same 
thing. Improve the Judge and you improve the administration 
of justice : degrade him or interfere with hiin> and justice 
is but jEif name. These are trite remarks but they recur with 
unusual freshness to us, whilst contemplating me more ho¬ 
norable and dignihed position which Indian Judges will be ena¬ 
bled to hold by the introduction of their native language. We 
will endeavour to enumerate the most manifest of the advantages 
which will accrue to the presiding officer, but we are conscious 
that our list will fall far short of the number wh^ch incfubitably 
must take place. 

Nothing is further from our intention than the slightest re¬ 
flection upon any body of men, European, or Native ; but, if in 
th^ course of the following observations any sentence liable to 
such misinterpretation should escape us we hereby disown it; 
yet must we not be hampered; we must write and the public 
must read with freedom nor is the truth disagreeable to any ex¬ 
cept those whom it would expose ; 

, 

tn' ** Here’s freedoom to him that wad rend, 

“ Here’s freedom io him that wad write f v 


** Here’s nane ever fear’d, that the truth should be 
“ Bat they wham the truth wad iudite.”— Burns. 


jiin undeniably sound moral reflection, which it would be absolute¬ 
ly philanthropic to translate into Russian, or to paste up upon 
Jthe walls of Milfin or Vienna. But we ,^rfiiigressing/roiii our 
diy subject $ we must resume, for be it kn^i td^ou, dear reader, 
that if we once got to Milan orvVienna Ul the irtih stenns^ 
ers of the Isdus^ and Ganges would hav^i^|>ow<fef to tug’us back 
againl'J ^ We' would willingly go on writing about Itl^ aiRi 
Libei^yliihdBurns; but every line (to say nothing o#4t8 irreleykn- 
would Unfit us more and more for our dull task ;--so oiw 
mpreiiirh of the screw 1 and behold ! we again plunge into nur 
wfkVy l^quiity^. ^ 
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Reapectin^ th« advantages accruing to the ludga thej'e eha 
surely be but one opinion. The introduction of English will be in 
every point of view beneficial satisfactoiy and agreeable to him. 
He will feel himself more at home upon the bench; he will be a 
more perfect master of every case that is brought before him ; he 
will not have or need not as a matter of course have on his esta« 
blishmenty .any one of attainments superior to his own in one esl 
sentlal part of bis duty; there will be no occasion to appeal to others 
for the interpretation of disputed passages in decrees or roobe- 
carees; he will assume his proper station amongst bis officers ; 
hip will preserve his dignity with greater case ; he will dra# 
comparisons between himself and the king's judges and will en¬ 
deavour to imitate them : he will employ a more dignified tone 
and manner than when struggling with a foreign language ; he 
will nolonger address his petitioners and subordinate officers in 
a language peculiar out of office to his menial servants; he 
will on the contrary employ that which he uses in the society 
of hisequalii and superiors : and, above allhet^will never be dri¬ 
ven to the frequent indecorum of talking absolute nomsense in his 
parturient efforts to accomplish the delivery of his opinions in 
rersian or Hindoostani. 

. We will fas|;,en upon this last abomination before we meddle 
with any thin^jelse ! We will admit for the sake of argument 
that all .the Company's officers old and young are perfectly com¬ 
petent to understand the merits of a case after all the proceed¬ 
ings, evidence, exhibits, &c. have been carefully read over 
to them and to which perusal they have paid due attention. We 
will also allow them to be perfectly competent to cross-question 
sny witness who speaks good Hindoostani, and with the assist 
ifmce of their much abused Serishtadars to extract his 
nieani||r^ij: from one who does not. We will furihermors 
grant ^'m to be fully able to examine most documentary proofs 
themselves though in this they would not unfrequently^ have 
occasion % refer to the aforesaid person whose services are 
80 ill requited. Tn this statement we have done the Civil Service 
DO mol’e than justice; many may insist that we have not even 
<done that; some Civilians are of course far superior to the stan¬ 
dard laid down.^od^i ||u :e perhaps inferior, but, upon the wholes 
the aveiD^e is<’S6|^&w wbat we have stated. Suppose then 
tins casrwhichji‘si||iip over to, and examined by the Judge 

to be a diffienlf^l^^lplNre shall have been offered much contra¬ 
dictory prodf^orm and dociiinentary ; we will suppose thatkeveraf 
discrepant ]pi^ced«nts had been furnished; that it involved th# 
inlerpretation of a doubtful passage in the regulations; and that 
it was altogetlier a very^complicated affair. Now are we to hope 
l&at the knowledge of Persian^ |pd Aiodoostani supdeittfo’rK^ 
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<|erstanding such a case will enable a man to sum it up ? Oert^n- 
]y not. To recapitulate what has passed during the progress of 
tue suit in a clear, and masterly manner, and to deliver opini¬ 
ons upon it in terms whieh express neither more nor less than is* 
intended, is an dkercise for the first lawyers in Europe. Eveii^ 
if the Indian judges spoke the native languages with as much 
facility as their own, they would still labour under many disad¬ 
vantages, compared with their brethren in the west. In making^ 
the comparison we neither take the Lord Chancellor in the one 
instance, nor the Judges of the Sudder Dewannee Adawlut in the 
other. In each profession we will take a member who is neither 
very high nor very low, neither at the top, nor yet at the bot¬ 
tom. We will name one of the King’s Judges in this country on 
the one side and a Zillah or Session Judge on the other. En¬ 
ter the Supreme Court of Calcutta and observe the dignity, tlie 
learning, the comfortable self-satisfaction of the robed function¬ 
ary, and mark the confidence with which he enters upon a case, 
the reasoning by which he decides it. Now turn your eyes from 
his lordship on the bench, and view the Civilian placed in a situ¬ 
ation equally arduous,—we might say infinitely more so ; the 
case before him is no less intricate than the one before 
lordthe litigant parties are no less interested in the result: 
life or property are at stake as much in the one Cpurt, as in the 
other, and the only difference is that the King’s* Judg^‘ sits on 
the inside of the Mahratta ditch, and the Company’s Judge on 
the outside of it. 

What qualifications do the two Judges bring to the task? On 
one side is legal education, experience, and a life of practice 
amongst men from whom he derives as much information as he 
gives. On tiie other there is no legal education, twenty yearsi 
less experience and practice, amongst men whose education, 
knowledge, and general information are all inferior to hu .own. 
Integnty and natural talent we will suppose to be equal, al¬ 
though it would be no reflection upon the Civil Servic^to assumo 
that men selected for appointments were upon me average 
superior in abili^ to those who succeeded to them in virtue of 
seniority. The English Judge, already possessing sg great a 
superiority addresses the public in his^Hypative l|nguage, 
w^lst the Indian officer has to employ omrWhi^ he has jpicked 
up principally from his domesti^, and y^icMs naturally ill-cal- 
cula^d for»the pprpose to whicn it is abi^r^ J^e applied, ^aa 
a,inaii,^»fituated do justice to himself? Cdn hb pull the qasf ta 
pieced^ijpye ]iiis opinion upon each member of it,,,|rith the reUiT 
sops thereof} explain the slight difierence which in each pa|:| 
^e<^ted the scales' he held; interpret the disputed law; and, 
.laying .assigned to each argument it’s due weight in detail, cap 
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be then put all the scattered parts togetlier, and recapitulating^ 
the heads of bis argument come to so logical a conclusion^ that' 
even should he be wron^, all disinterested auditors will be in>* 
cliiied to agree with him ? » 

Can he do.all this at all?—Possibly!—Can he do it in Hin- 
^oostani ? I^o. 

If any gentlemen of the Civil Service, than whom we con- 
scienliously believe a more honourable or more able body of 
men doesi not exist, should feel that justice has not been done 
them in these remarks, we are ready instantly to admit it. As 
we observed before, we speak not of those individuals who are 
more able than their brethren; neither of those who are less so. 
We take the average, and it is most especially necessary to do so 
when considering a service in which all the appointments are 
most important, and which is itself a monopoly. It may be as 
well here to mention a circumstance, which nuiy not be known 
to persons out of the service ; we mention it not as a subject for 
discussion, but as a notorious fact that the judicial is by no 
means the most arduous branch of the service: neither is it con« 
ducted by men in any degree superior to tiieir companions. On 
the contrary, a Revenue officer who lias distinguished himself is 
on the high road to such honors as this country can offer: be 
comes out of wb crowd and is rarely allowed even again to take 
bis case in a regular Court. Enquire of every judicial officer 
under the presidency of Fort William, whether upon the same 
salary, he would prefer the duties of a collector and magistrate? 
one and all will smile at the question. Ask the collector, or the 
Aiagistrate, or the unhappy bein^ who unites in his own person 
the authority of both, what he would think of a judicial appoint¬ 
ment ! jyie will tell you that compared with his own, it is an abso¬ 
lute si^^re. We are open to conviction; nay, we are most 
anxious not to press our own opinions, and therefor^ Wil|^ive 
our reader&ibe grounds upon which tlu!y have been formedixhey 
ppn$ist.> ittV personal acquaintance with mofussil stations 
w'here judges resided ; nor, at any, had we reason to doubt the 

fiow far these 
of business, of 
: neither is i| 
or they wduld 

gaihtibihlPA 
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. , „ db ? He ctfUil' 

liot Write d6\yn Ids oiider dp a slip of paper' and give it id 
Itiitav to tmuslate! nor it to bhi Serishtkdar ? 


correctness of the opinion we loniietl at the first, 
facts cdt^espon d^jiyit h the overwhelming load 
which Iatel;^i|p|||;.so much, we do not know 
any affiair of oiS^jp S| dy asked us any questions^ 
have heard th^;wKAo now tell the reader. 

" To resauiCj^ ^meJud^, which title we note a; 
extended seWse, ddes hot deliver his opinions in t 
bef as thev do in Ehglatid vvhat is it that be doek 
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a Chapprassie after liii? retprn hpipe to acquaint tlie parties with 
their good or ill success! It is not easy to say what system i|i 
pursued; none generally; each has a w^y of his own, and as 
happen to be acquainted with one or tyro, the reader shall have 
^be benefit of our informajlion. 

A. is a mild well-informed man, liked by the natives and eSf 
teemed by the Governinent; he is diffident of ids powers which 
are great and would probably be much distressed at the neces¬ 
sity of delivering even an Knglisli opinion, with a reporter star¬ 
ing him in the face. Having made himself master of the caso 
upon which he is about to pass a judgment, he intimates in a 
few words to the plaintiff, or applicant, that he has succeeded^ 
or failed. The decree or roobecaree is then written from his 
notes in his private apartments, in chambers: business goes oj(|. 
smoothly, tlie decrees are well drawn up, the parties are, or ap¬ 
pear contented, and A. is at ease- 

11. is a more energetic character. When becomes to the di^li- 
very of ids opinion he is unwilling to acknowledge even to hira^ 
self that any obstacle interferes with the satisfaotoryexecution of 
his duty. A mere order, in a matter evidently calling for tlip 
Judge’s view of the whole case he would look upon as a .confes¬ 
sion of inefficiency : come what may, he is ever resol ved toshei^ 
the people that he forms his own opinions, and thitj^ he is anxious 
to put them in possession of the same, if be possibly can, accord¬ 
ingly he attempts a regular speech: if intelligible, he consider^ 
himself triumphant, and is generally confirmed in his feelings by 
the undisguised satisfaction of all around him. Nevertheless h^ 
has often confessed, and lamented his failure; in the middle nf a 
sentence which he had been five minutes concocting, under pre^ 
tence of looking over his notes, he has suddenly become aware of a 
little point, undisposed of, militating against the very ^^on he 
is estj|esshig. He tries to demolish it in a parenthesis,^the little 
poin^welis upon him—and by the time he has done with it, he 
has no command of language to bring him handson^y back to 
his concocted sentence. It requires a very clear arrangement of 
ideas to address an assembly in a language with which the 
l^eaker is not' fatniliar. Enable B. to address his hearers ia 
English and the result would be very difiagti^; ^ 

(), belongs to a class, not as we tri^ numerous, wh^ 
rejoice in the description conveyed by^^™^Jir^s Company’.^ 
jttard bg^gaips:’* yet is he by no means itrofficiaDt andfew kppi^ 
that half earless j he understands Persian, speaks Hipdq^slanJ 
and jkinbws the regulatipns perhaps better than either of 
fojjriw He apprehendjS the merits of a case with great ra- 
a^d ajsjJt^^cy^ but labour ,qf reconntipg tjte 
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steps by which he has arrived at his present position is too great 
for him: moreover some of these steps, are hops and jumps, 
which are not very easily reduced to writing. The consequence 
is evident. C. gives the order, but says no more about it: his 
Serishtadaris a nrst rate man, for an idler of talent is sure to have 
clever men about him ; and he the abused, the unrewarded Se- 
rishtadar writes for his indolent, though able master a better roo- 
becaree than A. or B. or half the Alphabet besides can produce. 
C. gets through more work/* as the phrase goes, and obtains 
more credit, than A. and B. put together.—If C. were allowed to 
speak English in Court, might he not overcome his want of zeal 
and do that himself which his Serishtadar now does for him. 

D. is inefficient: he looks exceedingly grave and utters his 
ff Decree dismiss” or his ** munzoot na-munzoor’’ as pompously 
as any Judge iu the universe. He has been known on occasion 
to change his mind without any ostensible reason, and is said to 
search for the opinions of others before deciding. His roobeca- 
rees are however no worse, than other people’s, and as he is not 
obstinate as well as stupid that eternal Serishtadar keeps him 
straight. Now we would enquire how long would such a cha¬ 
racter remain in any situation of consequence after the introduc¬ 
tion of the English language ? Not a week ! Publicity would 
compelbim toi^ender his resignation, as soon as he became aware, 
or as soon as others became aware of his unfitness. He might 
then weigh cotton, or sit at the receipt of Customs, but he would 
no longer have the opportunity of injuring the people, or of 
bringing the Courts of Law into disrepute. 

We might go on through the Alphabet, but the remaining cha¬ 
racters seem to resolve themselves into one or other of these ; 
partakiqil more or less of their respective qualities. 

Wbllil^pon this subject it will not be irrelevant t(\ no^e the 
gr^at attention with which all natives^ listen to the Judge^«' opi¬ 
nions, wb|p steadily and connectively delivered. Ho.wever 
noisy, knd unmanageable they may be during the investigation, 
however unlike Hindoostani may be the language in which it 
pleases |he Judge to address them, yet, the instant he attempts 
a ddlivery, a silence i^rvades the Court, or office ; 

every eye istufli^ dmn him ; his sentiments are caught up with 
avidity ; and fQ rejoice in the few pure drops, 

which' fall upoii tjheii^rect from the fountain of justice. This 
it is which has ffikde ns insist so earnestly upon the advantages 
of English as the language in which the Judge should^ium up 
the case ; and though it must be admitted that a period he 
would be even more unintelligible to the greater number than he 
now,yet that period ^puld be yeiy short; and then^ tbe watenV 
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of justice which we have just seen falling drop by drop upon th« 
thirsty applicants, would pour upon them in one continuous and 
uninterrupted stream. 

The different relation to his aumlah, in which a Judge would 
stand after the introduction of English is not the least advantage 
to be derived from it. 

It is not to be denied that in every office there is certainly 
one, and very often more than one native officer, equal, if not 
superior, in natural talent to the average of Europeans in the 
service. The use of Persian is a rail-road for this equality to 
travel upon, and involves a constant exposure of inferiority on a 
very principal point: a circumstance, which, if not otherwise 
mischievous, must have a bad moral effect. There is something 
humiliating in an appeal to a subordinate officer for information 
which you, are supposed to possess yourself : a reading lesson in 
Court is not gratifying to one’s feelings, and the alternative of 
never reading any thing at all with your own eyes is a worse state 
of things than the other. Be the evil great or small, it would be 
removed by the introduction of English.^ 

We trust we shall not be accused of indulging in Eutopian 
fancies, if we suggest that after the English language had come 
into use, the force of example would act inore|,yividly than it 
does at present, and would produce beneficial effects in the In¬ 
dian Courts. At present the difference between the Supreme 
Court, and the Company’s Courts, is so very wide that no compa¬ 
rison at all can be instituted between them. The noisy remons¬ 
trances of the pleaders, the pertinacious shout for justice of thb 
petitioner, or plaintiff, the confusion of strange tongues, create a 
scene so very little like what is to be met with any where else, 
that a model of judicial demeanour is not to be foui^^ii The 
nativeacau of course be silenced so long as every presidiig: officer 
has the tremendous power,of arbitrarily imposing fines for con¬ 
tempt of Court: but the silence of fear is not the d^ideratnm ; 
we want the silence of respect. There are Cutcherri^s where no 
one dare breathe a syllable ; the Judge remains uninformed ; 
he sits in all the bliss of confident ignorance ; his erroneoua 
views are never assailed and corrected by^w|>)eaders ; he does 
an inconceivable quantity of mischief: ^ihiiS Courtis as quiet 
as a cloister, , T; # ‘"f 

* We are iot ignorant tfiat several memiterf of the Civil Service can take op aay 
oase wlwtftv(»r and read it through with ease from beginoin|f to end.' But mark ;Jiow 
eye.n ability is misjaaed! One of these “ Parsee-Khaun” was in the habit of putting the 
bhtadle of papers bei^M him in Cour^ reading it to himself, aod then passing his fini^ 
dkcrs#, without Imtemng to any of the arguments which the vakeels, or parties themselves 
“■]fht have ^(dshed to urge. When we beard this declaration we were tempted to es- 

1’“ icAy ifftafethMou thysdff tkw tyrewi •’ that th^u ettnH do ^ 
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« II ^ ' I I aee a mighty darknesi ” 

Filling thp seat of power, and rays of gloom ” 

Dart round.—” 

Shelhy'$ ProTnethetfS TTnhound. 

We would rather bold our jOoart in the market place, than reign 
thus the Peiuogorgon of mental obscurity ! Bnt introduce f^ng« 
lish and we are satisfied that the behaviour of all parties would 
improve* The pleaders have much to learn from the superior 
class of Europeans who folhiw the same profession in Calcutta ; 
as they became more resoiiable and logical, the Judge would be¬ 
come more mild, and attentive to them. Nor would his im¬ 
provement depend entirely upon theirs; no sooner shall a Judge 
however young, find himself speaking English, than he shall be¬ 
come more grave more dignified, more like those other Judges 
whom he has been accustomed to revere from his childhood. 
Early associations will do their good work upon bis mind; and 
whatever he might be out of Court, in it he will assume<a demean¬ 
our more fitted to the nature of the duties he has to perform. 

Again, a man is much more likely to use familiar, rude and 
indecorous expressions in a foreign tongue than in his own. This 
we see every day ; medical men and others use Latin words 
whenever they cannot find a decent one in English ; and when 
Mr. Gibbon would acquaint the world with the character of the 
Empress Tln^lora he WTote in Greek : instances miglit be mul¬ 
tiplied. To Some feeling of this sort is to be attributed the care¬ 
less use of objectionable terms, with which some functionaries 
have been charged. It has even been said that Judges have been 
knbwn to use violent language to the oflGcers of their Court f 
Let us have the English language and no such accusation would 
he heard again. At present we will not deny the possibility of 
there being some truth in the report; A Junior member of the 
servicedii the daily habit of bestowing flattering epithets upon 
his bearer without once thinking <^f their oflensiye im- 

f^ort, will be too apt to forget himseli^ and unmatched to repeat 
them elsewhere, when provoked : and provoked he certainly 
would be ior no one can sit long in Cutcherry in the hot weatliei*, 
aadretidn his plai^ity of mind, however perfect the decorum with 
wfiich he externally conducted himself. Zeal itself is irritating. 
Butintroduf ethe^ j^glish language and he will, .without an eflbrty 
chasten the tone ; ho will hesitate to use the words 

“ fool ” and ‘lass** tfipigh he ^thinks “ pagul’* and " guddha*' 
very vinii|l axpi^sh]|l|r^ the grosstiess of the terms win strike 
him at ohde, ana ^ ViH dosist from very shame. , ^ ' 

the present systom every covenanted officfir .of the* 
^oyer%mettt has so many papers .W sign in thedprse of ike 49/ 
fjiah be never thinks ^^*®**’ c*>t*tents befme h« 

i^udmnttcatestbem. 
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Oovcrnor General like Lord William Behtitick should mftke him 
really bq, the only eHect of the severity would be a decrease 
of t\t’o-thirds in tite public work done, with increased caution id 
doinj; the remainder. Were the documents written in EngJi 
lisli, a glance would be suiticieht to shew what they were, and 
though the signer might not read every word he would at least 
know that he was hot authchticating a proceeding respecting 
which he had given no original orders. 

There are other minor cases of the same nature which in the 
present 'sta«:e of the business it is unnecessary to describe ; 
whenever the detailed arrangements come to be considered they 
w'ill claim due attention, and the advantages of any improve¬ 
ment irj them will be properly appreciated. For the present we 
trust enough iia.s been written to satisfy the most sceptical, that 
in every point of view which concerns the presiding officer, it is 
highly desirable that his own language should be used; for 
whatever increases the efficiency of the Judge improves the ad¬ 
ministration of Justice. 

A page or two back, we declared ourselves at a loss to say 
bow Judges acted on certain occasions ! Are the Courts then 
shut up ? or if not, if indeed they are held with open doors why 
should we not know as much of the Indian as we^do of the CaL 
cutta Judges ? We answer, simply because there is no real pub¬ 
licity, nor will there be so long as the native languages 
are used. True, the Courts are open, any one may come 
in and go out, may take notes of what is going on, a'bd 
may publish them if he pleases, but unfortunately this is 
never done, or so seldom that it can produce no general 
effect. A reporter would never be quite sure of being right; 
he would have no time to correct himself by referring to the record, 
even if allowed that indulgence ; he would often misunderstand 
what the Judge said ; whatever may have passed verbally, the 
test of the reporter’s truth'would be the written record. Besides 
this,-these notes, not over trust-worthy in the first instance, have 
to he translated into English with some trouble, and at some 
expence, and when all is done, for some reason or other nobody 
cares sixpence about them, unless thrust into notice by the face¬ 
tious letters of a Salt-officer’s Ghost, or by^^)^llbding article in 
the^Bengal Jffurkaru . f' ‘ 

The introduction of English will go far to 1‘bmedj^, all this. 
The suspicion that reports, as now got up, do not Odrtiecliy 
late What p%s^,. is one reason why they carry With 'lhfeHk so 
IklSe Intertstkfwbu neveryet saw a report Of a ddtirprsatioh 
hetwehn a InApstrate and alathee-wala, or.ht^tweeh a^’olleetelr 

aid a li»al^6dar>abd irywa eyar ahoiilddaa dia%U prat)y»if 
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convey no better idea of the original; than, did the translation 
of the jfamous BhagalpiOre notice some years a^o; a production 
sufficiently injudicious, but no more resembling its English 
representative than ifit had been one of Shakespear's Tragedies. 
But let 08 have English, and all parties would improve; 
Judges, Mooktars and Suitors would behave better for tlieir sins 
would be registered and brought to light instead of being the 
subject of a passing animadversion, or, of {temporary astonish* 
ment. When the language used in Court becomes the same as 
that in which newspapers, periodicals and pamphlets are writ* 
ten, or in other words when the language of the press shall be the 
language of the country, then will the gulf now gaping between 
them be contracted and the blessings of publicity will be 
showered over India. 

We have not imposed upon ourselves the ungracious task of 
chronicling all the trifling errors and peccadilloes of a most ex* 
cellent body of men; but we think we hear some self-satisfied ex* 
ceptioQ congratulating himself upon the small necessity of pub* 
licity to check such rare occurrences as public indecorum or 
abuse of power. Doubtless they are rare, and we hear of them 
more rarely still: it was by the merest accident that the public 

ever learnt that Mr.-did not like to be " squinted at” upon 

the bench.' r¥et there are strange rumours afloat, so strange 
that Ids must be a curious imagination who could invent them; 
besides we never hear of similar occurrences in England, where 
people’^ imaginations are to the full as fertile as they are here, 
and where nothing of the sort would remain a secret for four-and* 
twenty hours. There are stories of very extraordinary perform¬ 
ances in the Native Courts, which remind us of the unhappy 
condition pf certain chickens who were unlucky in their partner 
at a ball: a Serislitadar in the Province of Behar is said to have 
been chased round the room by a Judge! to which pk^ture wags 
have added a large carving knife in Ahe hands of the one func¬ 
tionary, and an open window at the service of the other! Only 
fancy Sir Charles Grey—^full cry after the Advocate Gene¬ 
ral—out of -his chair—over the table in dispersing thb briefs*^ 
Ifarough the crowd, into the veranda,—clattering amongst the hro- 
Ven phtes ofthe phijnese—up and down—round and round- 
till the exhausteil allcer of the Court fairly bolts mr the rail¬ 
ing, and jOftmesJhcad jy er heels«into the road below! * 

. But can Benga^i^ furnish us with a momentary smile, ?—yas, 
there lives a collector with a stick! The story is yet toh in ouf 
memories, nor will it easily be forgotten by aome m the par- 
lies coincerned; Jet os in chanty hope that thn marks ^e not 
itlH astrcsh upon the back of the gomastah. We are improve 
we notice these little pecaliarities on the part of our 
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tors, which a few years apro we should not have thought of do¬ 
ing. This stick will become a tale for future ages, and the de¬ 
scendants of the gomastah will be found over their hubble-bub¬ 
bles, telling stories, and beginning with ** once upon a time 
there was a collector and a stick in the lapse of years, tiie 
truth will be forgotten, and thecollector and his stick” will 
assume that marvellous character which throws such an indefin¬ 
able charm over Jack and the Bean stalk/’— 

To the westward of both these provinces was not long ago 
to be found an Acting Magistrate, who fined his Serishtadarfor 
informing him, that the order about to be recorded was contra¬ 
ry to the Regulations! Ccrtainlj^ this officer’s Court would af¬ 
ford an instance of that awful silence which we attacked just now. 
If the Officiating Magistrate was deteruiined to pass illegal or¬ 
ders, not only on that, but on all future occasions he acted wise¬ 
ly : the deeper the obscurity in which evil is done, the better for 
the perpetrator: but we are inclined to think the generality of 
mankind rather weak, than bad ; the Magistrate did not wilfully 
pass an illegal order, but he had not liberality, or generosity 
enough to submit to the correction of an inferior in office ; or, 
as ignorance and presumption ever go together, it is not impos¬ 
sible that be may still have thought himself right in despite of 
his Serishtadar’s warning. It may be urged that the means of 
detecting and exposing this outrage are available to every one, 
since every order of the kind is recorded : but in the first place 
the Serishtadar dare not if he value ins place, do 90 thing 
which might irritate his tyrant; and secondly, the written pro¬ 
ceeding would give no insight into the matter. In it, there 
would be no mention of the order passed, of the Serishtadar’s 
remonstrance, or of the Law itself, but the roobecaree would 
run in this way; “ Since the Serishtadar of this office hai inter¬ 
fered with*the Huzzoor at the time of passing orders Upon a 
case, and since such conteihpt of Court (goost&khee) cannot be 
permitted, accordingly he is fined —- rupees.”- 7 -This is 
what it probably would be; now follows what it ought fo,he» 
• Since I, A. B., am unfit for the duties of my situation, it is 
particularly necessary that no one should set me right in public, 
as that would lead to detection, and might deficiency ^ 

accordingly ,it is ordered that the Serishtaiw nf this office, who 
has just been guilty of this dffence, ^11 be fined 
rupees,* . ' "V 

■We tiipd with the other cases, but we cannot laugh at this*. 
Uis sickening to see such a disgusting display oi misplaced au¬ 
thority. However,,we return with greater confidence th^o ever 
to our pauaoea;, could suph things be if, every man’s conduct 
were liable to public scrutiny ? ould not publicity subject it 
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to fillieh scrutiny ? Wo^ld not tlie introduction of tlie English 
lan^uojE^e create sucii publicity? The officers of Government 
are note only jnoiiiinaUy responsible and tlie act must be ^ross 
indeed ^bich drags tuem into public notice: theUt every act 
would be subject to the most severe of tests; no levity, no care¬ 
lessness but would find its way abroad, and the Company's 
Cutcherries would immediately exhibit all the regularity and 
decorum which characterize the King’s Courts. Those who 
differ with us, will perhaps deny that these effects would be pro¬ 
duced by a simple change of language : to such we would urge 
that every native would study English as soon as that became 
the road to ]9roinotion, that it would amalgamate European and 
Native tastes, that it would give to both a something in com¬ 
mon which is now a desideratum, that the public periodiciils 
would be more universally read, and that knowledge and Euro¬ 
pean ideas would be more generallv diffused through the country. 
The introduction of English would do more towards iniproviiig 
the minds of the people than the establishment of an hundred 
colleges; the necessity of bestowing Government appointments 
upon English scholars would act as a premium upon improve¬ 
ment: tons it appears that thewliole character of the country 
would in a few years he changed; and one of the first tilings 
they would ^arn would be, that the Bengal Hurkaru or 
the John Bull, was a much better court of appeal, tiian 
either the Sndder Board of Hevenue, or the Sudder Dewarinee 
Adawli|t« We quit this subject with regret: we feel inclined 
to ' 9 inio publicity, publicity, publicity, over and over again—. 
to tease our readers with the word : we long for publicity ! 
and we are confident that there is more virtue in a little “ perni¬ 
cious publicity,” than in all the orders of all the Governments of 
all thetindies. 

Tbere’ is another good reason for adopting the English lan¬ 
guage; after the expiration of the charter, it is confidently expected 
that colonization will be allowed. Europeans will then acquire real 
property in the Mofussil, where they must necessarily become 
ehtit'ety subject to the local Courts. They will soon become a nu- 
mei’p^ and influential body-of men, they will contrf^te to raise 
the c^ratcter of ||m^natives, they will promote the £4owledge 
EngUsh> and wpi^ntially aid the Government in the attempt 
to make ft gene|^|ikdopted.'‘Unti) English is introduced, this 
class of nn§n wiirlieT no confidence in the Courts :a faihu'e in any 
Mus« they will attribute to the inexperience of the dodge, the 
influence of bis auinlab, or to whatever other reason their sircar 
inay choose to assign; t^hilst success >11} be welcomed as a 
^bce of good luck, or as the natural result of heavy law charges, 
AiUr its iutroductioh they will attend the Cutcherries themselves^ 
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they will understand what is f^oing on» they will commuiiicate 
their own impressions to the natives^ whose judgment will be 
mainly formed by theirs, and they will form a valuable con* 
necting link between the Government and the people. May not 
the attainment of such an object be counted amongst the ad¬ 
vantages, which will flow from the introduction of the . Englisii 
language. 

A friend of ours has urged upon ns the well known argument 
that we should let well alonehe maintains that all things 
considered, the machine works uncommonly well, and that we 
should not be justiiied in rushing upon rash experiments so long 
as the present system answers the purpose. To this we reply 
by renewing the shout for publicity ! All goes smoothly, does it? 
It is the smoothness of the ocean whVn she has swallowed up Na4 
vies; it is the calm that brooded over Venice in her bloodiest 
day ; it is the quiet which distinguishes Austria at the present 
hour; it is tlie silence of secrecy, for where nothing is known, 
nothing can be complained of; and if it be argued, that in thi$ 
country we need not be afraid of speaking, or writing, we an¬ 
swer, that it matters little whether fear, or ignorance create the 
treacherous and urinatural repose. 

To attempt to describe the advantages which the introduction 
of the English language would confer generally itpoii Hindoos- 
tan independent of its influence upon the Courts of Justice, 
would be to write an essay on man. We shall therefore allude 
only to one general eiiect to be anticipated, as it is moro imme¬ 
diately than the rest connected with the subject under discussion. 
The natives of this country are said to be devoid of moral cha* 
racter : the wisest and most benevolent men may labour and 
may legislate, but their laws are enacted in vain so long as the 
executive has not a means of discovering a simple fact. Our 
jurisprudence is in advance of the people and without enquiring 
111 this place whether the law should be suited to what the people 
are, or to what they ought to be^ the only course now leh us is 
to raise the latter to a level with tlie former. Perjury and for¬ 
gery are crimes of which few natives, whom we see in Courts^ 
are ashan^, they see no moral wrong in them, and subor¬ 
nation ofpetjury is what very few natiye^ at all would ob- 
jectfto. Under tliese circumstances, howdl^T j^rfect the theoi^ 
by which the rights of person! and (^Wings are secjureq, 
they are not likely in practice to be very weB:‘]protected.* Edu¬ 
cation ai^ national improvement are the means, the only means 

* W« have beard pnblic tnea declare that they could always separate the truth' frpm 
the falsefawd; and we relpctantly remember something of the sort in Mr. pi—letter 
ott‘'Anmlah inflaence.'—Now whenever we meet with one of these clever fellows, 
fonidy daiiA the .yame capabiKty ; bat we woald not deceive onr readers, aad therefore 
whisper to tliem in a note uiat in point of fact, we era nnt ooijaons t • ■ 
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by wbich this evil CA^||;e remedied, an^ no measure would con¬ 
tribute so iiRmediat^lfto' their advancement, as the introduction 
of the English language. 

The first Step, has already been taken—most cautiously taken; 
a feeler has been put out to invite discussion, to try the “ tem¬ 
per of the times,” and we hail its appearance. Tlie Governor 
General has commenced, it is said an English correspondence 
with the Native independent princes: a piece of news only im¬ 
portant as being, the premier pas.** As to whether the 
princes will like it, or not; or whether English secretaries will 
be forthcoming or not, it is irrelevant to enquire ; the work has 
been commenced—may nothing occur to prevent its steady 
progress. 

We might lengthen out this paper to any extent by consi¬ 
dering the various arrangements which it would be necessary to 
make in the several Courts and Cutciierries as it came to theic 
turn to receive their mother tongue ; we might speculate upon 
the path which the new language must take from the Siidder 
Dewannee Adawlut down to the Sezawul’s Cutcherry ; but in 
the first place, this would require most extensive knowledge of 
detail throughout the country than we at the present moment 
have at command; and in the second, we thiuJc we have already 
been quite tedious enough. The subject would be even more 
dry and far more uninteresting than that of which we are now 
about to take our leave ; we will therefore postpone it sine die 
confident that when the time comes the plan wmII be carried into 
execution with the greatest possible regard to the interests and 
convenience of the public both European and Asiatic. No 
doubt there would be difiiculty and expence to all parties at first, 
but if the advantages are ultimately to bear any proportion to 
those whidh we have anticipated we ought not to he|itate. The 
sudden, and forcible imposition of Turkish or Persian upon a 
conquered people would be an act of tyranny ; but the gradual 
introduction of any European language rich as tliey all are in 
literature and moral philosophy into a country like India, would 
be an act of infinite wisdom and philanthropy. H. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE JUNGLElPERRY DISTRICTS, 

INHABITED BY THE CHOOARS, INCLUDING BORABHOOM, 

DHOLBHOOM, Sw. 


About 30 miles to the north west of Midnapore, commences 
a tract of country, which, since our earliest communications 
with India, has remained in comparatively undisputed possession 
of the wild beasts of its interminable thickets, or the scarcely 
more humanized denizens of Jts wretched hamlets. Uninvitin<j 
in general appearance and anordinf' but unprofitable returns to 
the speculations of the commercial wayfarer, it is yet strange, 
that so large a tract ot* country, scarcely a hundred miles from 
Calcutta, should have remained totally unexplored and unknown. 
A few hasty sketches of the “ terra mcoguila" may perhaps be 
not altogether void of interest. 

Approaching Midnapore from the north, a few strips of iron, 
stone, with here and there patches of a gravelly soil, are met 
with, for some miles distance—but they are scarcely to be noticed. 
And on the east side, until you enter the town, tiie old paddy 
fields of Bengal Indd undisputed sway; so that jungle ap> 
pears divided from the arable land by no intermediate link, and 
spreads like a sea of desolation direct from a genial boundary. 
As far as Rypore, (a town nearly 40 miles N. W. of Midnapore) 
the banks of the Cossai river, which flows by both places, retain 
their fertility ; and fields and thickly interspersed villages, Avitb 
good carriage,, roads, diverge for 6 to 10 miles from the water 
side. The l^obonreeka, another river, running nearly parallel 
to the Cossai, at a distance of about 50 miles, presents in its 
valley a similar contrast to the surrounding sterility ; but front 
a wantT of inhabitants, tliQ ground is only partially tilled or 
built upon, and its richness is more developed by the hand of 
nature, in the masses of vegetation, and parks of trees (some of 
immense sme) which here luxuriate in uncofltrolled profusion. 

The int^||uediate space is one waste of rock, hill, and dale^ 
and table Mnd intersected by nullas and ravines ; the whole 
cov^ed with a monotonous extent of Sl^^ul jungle. On the 
banks of the larger nullas, the prSvailing f^tifes of the country 
are diversified by denser masses of forest tree! and underwood, 
interspersed with every Variety of the most beaulitul vegetation. 
Many of these spots are lovely, beyond any thing that imagina* 
tioncan conceive of nature, until her fantastic work have been 
witnessed in the hearts of these secluded recesses. Huge trees 
rear over the turfy banks of the clear hill stream, in long rows 
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like a gothic aisle of |Rporb dimensions. From trank to trunk 
bang festoons and clndlhrs of the wild vine and other parasitical 
plants,manf^of which are richly studded with flowers; these 
either stoop down in slender wreaths to the water's surface, or 
passing across the higher branches, lie reflected on the deep 
eddy, like a lofty ceiling of exquisite fretwork. High and abrupt 
hills, clothed with thick jungle, close round the scene, and in¬ 
tercepting the sun’s rays, save for a few hours about the meri¬ 
dian, wrap these vallies in a cool and almost unbroken summer 
twilight of shade. In the mornings and evenings these spots 
are enlivened by countless species of the feathered*race, and the' 
glades re-echo to an infinite varietf’ of notes, from the abrupt 
crow of the jungle cock to the melting strains of the shahmah 
warbler. As the day advances the chorus ceases, the birds re¬ 
tire into the thickets, and the valley becomes lonely and still. 

Winding onwards, the nulla enters a different scene. Grey 
walls of granite, rise abruptly for twenty, fifty, or a hundred 
feet from the water—or else, piled in shapeless masses, form 
bogs and pools, and fanciful inlets to the stream; in other parts, 
fragments, as if rolled from the hill side, stretch across the water, 
and breaking its smooth course into a hundred threads of silver, 
present rude but stable bridges of every form and variety. 

Such are spots, which might well make ** even a wilderness 
dear,” were it not that a sense of utter solitude, of total seclusion 
from the vicinity of mankind, stamps the beauties of the scene 
with a sensation of awe rather than of pleasure. A loneliness is 
perceptible in the shaded recesses of the jungle. Silence creeps 
along with the stream. A sombre stillness broods over the val¬ 
ley, an^ we feel as if we had invaded nature in hdT liiost secret 
recess, the sacred beauty of which had never beeiij%tended for 
the rude gaze of man. ‘ ^ 

The plains, or more correctly speaking, the table land, which 
stretches from one line of hills to the other, is more thinly clad 
with jungle, and the soil being in parts susceptible of cultivation. 
It is here, that the viHagesof the Chooars may be met with. The 
bouses are much of.the same construction as those of the common 
Bengallee bustees, though on a poorer scale; the size and popula¬ 
tion of each settlement being in proportion to the extent of 
arable land, which Ipirrounds itheir dwellings. The generality 
of these are, however, merely what are called in America 
** clearings,*' and the people subsist on the supplies obtained 
from more opulent quarters. In the still more retired parts, the 
buts of the Natives fire merely constructed of branches of trees, 
planted in a circle, and joined together at the top, the interstices 
being filled up with twigs and leaves. 
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The people of these districts are divvied into three classes, 
the Baiots, Boomiies, and Curriahs. Tf^ former freely differ 
from the common Bengallee; they are the cultivatoH of the soil, 
and may scarcely be ranked as Natives of the Jungle Mehals, 
having, though many generations back, emigrated from more 
civilized and distant parts. * The Boomijes and Curriahs are 
the true Chooars, they lead "an idle roaming life, depending on 
the Raiots for supplies, in cases of emergency, when they be¬ 
take themselves to their fastnesses, and mixing freely with them 
and living in the same villages in quieter times. The Curriahs 
reside wholly in the hills, some parts of which they are able to 
cultivate. There is a subdivision, rather perhaps a variety of 
caste among the Boomijes, calling themselves Sontauls; the 
distinguishing traits of which sect 1 am not acquainted with. 

The Curriahs are an athletic, light and handsome race, with 
regular, and in many instances delicate features, united with much 
physical strength. The Boomijes are for the most part a slight- 
limbed, active, and ill-favoured race, many of them resembling 
the hill tribe of Tibet, in the broad cheek bone, flattened nose, 
and oblique eye. They wear scarcely any clothing beyond a 
piece of cloth round the loins, which almost moulders ofi' before 
renewal, the sirdars or chieftains being alone distinguished by 
a turban of the same material. For fighting, however, they 
generally strip themselves naked. The Curriahs have the head 
bare, their long hair knotted beliind and falling in a plume on 
the back of the neck; they wear in addition, to the Boomijes 
and Sontauls, short square pieces of cloth from the shoulder 
over the back, similar in shape to the capotes of the Albanians, 
and formioH; a not ungraceful addition to their well knit and 
buoyant figures. 

The ariiQS of these people consist principally of bows and ar¬ 
rows, in the use of which^ they show extreme dexterity. The 
bow i^ade of the paukh*or nill bamboo; a strip of the same 
supplying the cord. Those for the feet are of great strength, 
and require long habit in using. They are placed, for practice, 
on two short forked sticks—the archer sits down close to ib ap¬ 
plying tbe^soles of his feet to the bow, the arrow lying between 
thep]^ and then holding the string with his hands, pulls it back, 
stretching himself out in the attitude of one rowing. In this 
way arrows weighing sometimes half a poimd, are discharged to 
great distances. The most eligible position for this projectile, 
b on a steep declivity where the marksman takes aim readily at 
an object below him, without materially altering bis position. 

* Literally “conntmneo” Boom, used geoerallv as a (ermtinl, signifies coQn|rr. 
Dholboom, Mirodbooiu, Buraboom, (the lauds of the boar) See. 
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These bows are known amongst most hill people in India and 
were much used by the Bheels and Ghoorkas. 

As one of many instances of their skill in shooting, a man select¬ 
ed from a number of competitors for a small prize, held out to the 
best niarksmati by the present collector of Midneepour—traustixed 
a common bambot) walking stick, pished upright on the ground, at 
a distance, if I remember right, of 91) yards. They project the ar¬ 
rows also with considerable force. A sepoy during the disturbances 
in 1832, had a lota, which hung to his iiapsack, shot completely 
through, from a long range. Tliey use these missiles in procur¬ 
ing their own subsistance. Mcchains and covert ways of branches 
are formed in many partsof the jungle, from whence the “ shikSlr- 
ree’’ himself clothed in a mantle of old dead leaves, takes delibe¬ 
rate aim at the passing deer, hogs, peafowl, &c. And rarely 
fails in securing something. The arrow is also their chief fish¬ 
ing instrument, for wliich ])urpose it is formed like a long nail, 
with a single barb and an eyelet bole, for some yards of thin 
* strong twine, the other end of which is^st in coils on the shoulder. 
Large fish, when swimming slowly along the surface of the water, 
are readily transfixed, and brought to land by the line. 

Besides bows and arrows they are commonly armed w'itb a bat¬ 
tle axe, called Bulwar or Goorsa, the edge of wMcIi is deeply in¬ 
dented and of a curvilinear form. They are light and efficacious 
weapons. Tulwars ofthe commonest sword formand a long sort of 
pike are used, but mm*e sparingly. They have also matchlocks, 
which they use with tolerable accuracy, fired on a rest from some 
concealed spots. Leaden bullets arehoweveragreatrarity, in lieu 
of wbicli they load with cylindrical pieces of a hard slaty stone, 
from its form a very uncertain projectile, but inflicting severe 
wounds when successful. Every clan, of 40 or 50 men has its 
blacksmith, for the sole purpose of forging arrow headu, of which 
we always found a plentifulsupply. Wjjen a number are prepared, 
they are subjected before distribution to grand ceremonies, the 
Nyah (or priest) blessing them by every promise. “ If ye hit a 
“ tree, its bark shall dry up and its roots wither, and its leaves fall 

and if shall die ! If ye hit a bear in the hills, it shall become 
*'cold! ,,lfye bit an enemy he shall become dead. And his 
“ wife and children, and his mother, and father shall die-^nd 

his cattle run wild jp the jungJes/and his tanks dry up, and his 
‘'rice perish/' All of which the auditors receive with implicit 
fkilh.,;. ,0 

The Chooars are Hindoos of a modified description, invoking 
Ivulee on all occasio]|s. Their principal objects of veneration 
appear to be local and tutelar spirits, "Supposed to reside among 
Ihc jungles and hills. Every remarkable spot, a rock, orpass, or 
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deeper dell in Uie forest has its bhoot or evil spirit. The chief of 
these resides on the top of Dalma^ the highest hill in the distnci. 
To him an annual pilgrimage is made by the people, who resort 
thither in great numbers, with singing, dancing and procession. 
It was on this spot that their chief ring-leadfjr, Gunga Narain 
held his durbars, assuming still greater sanctify in the eyes of his 
followers, by his choice of r^idence. They ha^e several festivals 
throughout the year. The principal ones are in propitiation of 
the spirits of bunting and fishing, which occur twice during a 
twelvemonth, hundreds collect for this pdlrpose, either to scour 
the jungles in a general “ Hankai” as it is called, or to wind 
along the banks of rivers and iiullas, where destruction is dealt on 
every tribe of fish that infests the waters. 

The music of these simple people is of the most barbarous 
description, as to the nature of the instruments, but scarcely so 
otfenaive to the,^ar, as the horrific clangs and screams of a more 
refined Hindoo orchestra. An accompaniment obligato to all 
vocal performance is deri^i from a peculiar instrument. A co-" 
cou-nut cut at both ends and well polished, is fitted on one 
extremity with a tight parchment cover, orfe,the other a string is 
stretched across made of twisted horse hair. This unique lyre 
is held close to tjlie body by the left hand, tlie fingers of the right 
being vigorously employed on the cord. By impressing the 
elastic nut-shell, the string relaxes i}iul a graver sound is produc¬ 
ed, resuming its tension gives birth to the acute“tone and this is 
the only method of varying the intonation of its lir|iif:cid gamut. 
Very old people are the performers, an anomaly in musical qualifi¬ 
cations peculiar to Ohooar amateurs. A band of these aged bards 
was conal^ntly in attendance on one of the petty jiinglee rajahs, 
Biirrut Singh of Goberqosee in Burrabhoom. When he paid his 
visits of ceremony, and as though exclaiming with the last min¬ 
strel. * * 

“ And st>id I t!»t my limbs were old 

^ Aud said I tliat my blood run cold &c. 

They set themselves to the practical application of the 
science, with a vigor worthy of younger years, although they 
might scarcely have mustered more than six teeth among the six 
professors. They use likewise bamboo flutes, the ends adorn¬ 
ed ^vith long wreathes of some sort of pith. Their tom¬ 
toms are of all sizes and well tomi4. The d^ep dull sound of the 
war-drum was not unpleasing to the ear, as it was answer¬ 
ed and carried on for miles over the hills vll^euever intell^ndl 
was received of the approach of our parties. 

Little can be said with regard to the warfare carried on last' 
cold season in the jungles. »It was of the most desultory natiirO, 
and occasioned, but little bloodshed. The exti^me disparity of 
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weapons and their small numbers, prevented the Chooars from 
coming in actual collision with our ranks, ^hich were subjected 
to few casualties during their stay in the country. Their ex¬ 
treme vigilance on the other hand, and the almost impervious na¬ 
ture of the co|intry, rendered them tolerably safe from our attacks 
and harassed^ the heavily accoutr^ sepoys, without their ever 
being able to ^^ike a definitive^low. In‘Some places they 
had erected^ substontial stockades, but for what purpose 
besides amusing themselves with a belief of resistance, is 
not clear, as they were evacuated on the first attack, the 
garrison placing much greater confidence in the natural bar¬ 
riers of rock and thicket which surrounded them. I should 
here mention that in two cases, when detachments of the 24th 
N. I cathe upon stockades the inmates were dislodged with¬ 
out returning a shot. It was probably from the cjlccts of a sud¬ 
den sui;prise, for the garrison could have but littleidea of true and 
false attack, diversions in the rear and demonst^tlipns in front, 
K &c. resources in our tactics, ^hichythey couM nave scarcely 
calculated* against. A “ dour,” as it wis called, tliat is a secret ex¬ 
pedition of one a«.inqj^ companies from the head quarters, was a sys¬ 
tem unlikfi. a|^ thing we may meet with in modern warfare, saving 
perhaps abme instances ofStill hunting” in Ireland^jDay break, 
sometimes moomight were the most eligible momOitsior surprising 
them during the cold season, when they were benumbed with 
cold and t^eir diowkies less vigilantly watched fo^^this purpose. 
The ppd^lrould leave camp ab^out 3 or 4 o’clock,' according to 
the of the spot, and set forth with all silence and 

secrecy, groping their way through the jungle and over the 
rocks as well as circumstances permitted. By following judici¬ 
ous guides, their outposts were avoided and the party‘s led by a 
circuitous rout to the rear of the point attacked. If during the 
approach, no drums were heard the party would halt, re¬ 
maining in the immediate vicinity oi' the place, until the first 
break of day began to render objects visible. They would then 
advance silently and quickly, and sometimes get within fair point 
blank range of several groupes sitting round their fires. After the 
first volley, the survivers instantly dispersed, darting with 
the speed of deer up the rocks, and through the jungle 
and were seldom brought again into view, vnthin musket shot, 
for the rest of the di^y. Tl^^araul was then burnt, end the 
grain and other provisions destroyed—the latter was<generaUy 
foun^ b<Med,to thf^amounf of a hundred maunds or more. The 
cattle, goats, poultry, &:c. fell into our hands, together with any 
piison^, women o^children who might not have ejected thear 
escape. While this was going on, the arrows began to dCop in 
at mtervals, and when the dbtaclunent marched off, thef^gitives 
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collected round the rear, or made detours to meet the column at 
a pass, keeping up urn unceasing annoyance of arrows, with an 
occasional matchlock until the extent of jungle was traversed, 
and open ground dbliged^eW to cease following the steps of 
the, party. In return for tins, a continued rattle of musketry was 
of course maint^ned, the sepoys taking aim wherever they saw 
an arrow emerg^. In a daf ' or two after, &e r,eports would 
reach camp wheUier any of the Chooars bs|^ been killed or not; 
the average number was small enough in most ca^s. 

Roundihe camp these people kept a vi|(ilant lookout, having 
their watchmen placed in the verge of the juiigle, as near the 
sentries as possible. Squatted underneath some bush, the hefid 
and body covered with a cloak of leaves sown together, they had 
opportunities of sending their arrows at a stragglet^ without fear 
of detectibii^and of apprising their comrades the least 
movenmnt.’ H^nce it was but too often the case,^when< a de¬ 
tachment ari^ivld at an araul, to find it ^tally df^ried and 
cleared of evelfr move£d^ article altho’ every expedient for ^ 
secrecy,ihad been resorfNKo. The camp followers i'reguently 
fell victims to ||jeir own cupidity, in wandmin^utside the pic¬ 
kets for plunder. Rambling about the aiserted,^vil}ages and 
gradually jjil^aying from the vicinity of the camp they rarely es¬ 
caped the 4hi^l|»oyes of a hidden enemy, and ailsertainly found 
no mercy at their hands. They have been brought back on doo¬ 
lies mutil^ed and cut to pieces with battle-axes in tb^ most dis- 
gustin^^ ihamier, othei^ escaping, have run back tq^ ^mp, with 
the loss^f a hand or an arm. But though these instaifi^ were not 
of rare occurrence, no example could deter them from going out, 
perhaps^ mile from the pickets, in the hope of psocuring a stick 
or two%f sugar cane, a handful of gram, a little straw for 
** Bichallee’* or some such trash, whenever we entered ^ fresh 
encamping ground. The prospect of obtaining such, with the 
immunity of parting with bis heart’s idolf his ** pysa” being too 
irresistable in the eyes of a Bengallee, to withstand the risking of 
life or limb. Another grand inducement, the darling sin of 
pilfering, was not to be withstood, however severe the penalty, 
which so often stared them in the face. 

Buriqg the excursions of a detachment (from the 34th regt.) 
in the southern parts of Dhalboom, they not unfrequently, > fell 
in with bodies ot people, altogethi^ difierent from the Boomijes. 
It is supposed fronoi the arrows t^y made use of, that they Were 
Seiks, which suspicion was strengthened b|l discovering ^eriail 
** Ohuckees” or quoits among them, a weapon much used by that 
peojde* Whether these were mercenary,|j|^ands, or dis^^ected 
members* of some of the larger Hindoo Settlements, was never 
clearly aseertaiiied. « 
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Tile Boomij^ns dititie di^t^bes into and^Blbfii^. 

kee, (att) alnbi^ous term^chie^ diasigR^ting^flli ear-shot distaiice^)^ 
their manner of c0r|[ipi(itmglhb |im is'^inguiir—«leaf is torn oiT; 
the Saul tree, and ivhen il; witheilPii^be hana of |ite traii:eier the 
loss is accon^lished by this method^ Bhiile as it appears thef • 
hare portiontd the distance oil' wiUi comparatiYe accuracy 
as^ nearly tirg ^Plish miles as pospme. Thes^^eo^e speak in a' 
ntde Bengidke aia||ct, it gets more and more ii^is^RQt after; 
advancing aphort way into Pachete and Singboom, until; co|ii^, 
pleiely lost in the Coi^ilanguage, which bears no affinity to the 
BengaUeli^br Hindustani. '> 

> The productilins of the soil in the Junglemehals, are limited^ 
to tli^scanty^ortions of arable land met within the m^Oinets 
of the follsts|^ugar cane is much cultivated; it grojV|^ to^a great'^ 
size>^a,nd ifbr excellent flavour. Grain thrives in ii^piituations| 
biitnib^r inches any size. It was not found b)g|S^ w# .with 
oui? Tobae^ is grown partially, but of fl^fereu.t qttaliw 

ty. fine lowest parts of flat valliejjdjjre stockW ym# paddy in 
toli^raijde nbundance, mangoe, tamai^m and jam tlji^es^re met 
with inllie nei^bim hood of villages, but the ^coa, mlm, and 
Betel c&e j||t exist 111 tliis soil. The ground or t]^ |^le lands 
is ittdiscrmiinately composed of argillaceous timfs ^terSpersed 
vtrith^gravel, mm, lime stone, or irpn stone. is %filpre* 

sfccnt, in many parts giving an appearance to the iEsirth|,«is if 
covered wi|h glittering hoar-frost; this was gen^ljy ipen in 
shi^llll^us. The hilly tracts were al|nost entimy wgrapito 
qnd^imf|jme, with slate in the lower strata; coal was frfiquently 
met <^ith m company with the latter. In one place, Luckra! iti 
Stltteakehanee ffiorabhoom.) it was nearly superficial and df 
excellent quality. The larger rivers run over sandy TOtls, and 
wash ^own much gold at certain periods. The Soobonreeka, in 
the dialect of the frontier Coles, has derived its name/ from this 
pe^culiarity. The zoold|;'ical kingdon^in these Jungles offers in- 
variety to a lover of nature ; but such is the impervious 
npture of the country, that he is seldom gratified by the iieqtlki^ 
tiioirf^f the rarest specimens. The Go war, a noble spejpi^jSfof 
Bifli. IS met with in large herds—but they are so difficult of 
that very few have ever been brought into immediate nUiee; 
The an^alis shaped like the English bull, of a pure ebesfinl 
cblbrV a|t|^iRnds full.six feet ||||m the withers. El^hants toaili 
, about in c^ntless bdrdes ; they are of small size, veiy swift and 
tmap^a^able; tiglrs are scarce, hyaenas in greed nuinbens^with 
deer, hog, bears and others of the species generally met with Idoiir 
jungles.” The Huna Ah monkey, and small common speeiet 
^qtient the skirts qfibe forest in thoosaq|^s, foglare ne%er found 
in tne Interior. A beautiful IfeetKicolored sqidrfel (s^^rfs 
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eronrnsr)<and the flying squirrel (of a species liithertd unknown) 
are common. The tonur Tardigradus is met with, and also 
porcupines near cultivation, an^^e manir or pangolin, near antr 
liills. Birds are |(outra of evqryliiecies; with a few exceptions 
nearly all that inhabit £pigal, may be seen here. Wild ducks in 
their migrations pass over t^ country unnoticed, only two that 
breed in the woods being evii^ound; the whistling teal and the 
Gerra duck. Tile Syrus frequents occasional^arshy tracts, with 
some species of the Giconia, and snipe swarm in every conve¬ 
nient plaOe. The woods resound morning|^and evening to ^the 
crows of the jungle cocks, which are here very numerous, bul so 
wary,that they are scarcely ever procurable by th^^un. Peacocks 
are, abundant and by their splendid appearance, add much to 
the beauty of,the scenery. Of the smaller birds theil^ is such a va¬ 
riety, that it would far exceed the limits of this sketch fo enumerate 
them. Tbot m^^t beautiful of these. MuscicaypabreviMstfis with 
its dazzling dutHnage of scarlet and black, often i^e% shinr 
ing amid the^^ep. An species of the Curucuf htm^een 

found here. deeper |Bmes by the banks of streams, iu- 
habitedb^^ numhiBrs of the shahmour whose ^ex am site song yies 
with thut^qf l^e nightingale. The bursts of eiUha^t^mu^ic issu¬ 
ing from t%Beep nooks where this bird sits day and night, give 
an air of holy weetness to the beautiful spotsis|phere they^re^ 
chiefly found. A large species of bornbill, freqivents the taller* 
trees in^the jungle, and by its quaint appearance adda.fu Ihe no¬ 
velty of tlm vmw. Cou§tless varieties of insects may 
in diflei^nt situations. The shaded glades of the fore^I^i|b|ired 
by pure streams, and enriched by flowers, of every sha|ih ’and hue 
are enlivened in the warmer parts of the day, by hundreds of the 
lepidopt^^, of a species which, I have never before seen among the 
speciineos of collectors. Their gaudy appearance and their num¬ 
bers recall to mind a passage in the diary of a traveller, in Afri¬ 
ca, who was surprised in some parts of the w^oods at observing 
the ** showers of butterflies,” which appeared confined to some 
particiiar spot 

In Uoncluding this hasty outline, it is with a feeling of regret, 
thal^ close the subject without having it in my power to remark 
morn fuUy upon the Geology of the country, or to enter into a 
scisntitic enumeration of its vegetable productions; of tbesh Itbe 
ilungfl^iUthals appear to be gran4Weposit, mid it is reasonably to 
beau^piosed that by the.iovestigalions of men of abiUty,fap^i§i- 
tions m the mineral and botanical kingdom might b^okl^ed, 
which have hitherto been little dreamt of as existing^^sb i^innedi- 
ateiydn the vicinity of the capital of lndi|fi^ 

During the movement of the troops in thq|jung1e^> Httie time 
was afibrdbd for jmiuuie investigation of any nature!^ nor indeed^ 



stanzas; 


StO 

liad there been, is it probable that the eirpedition tras attended bj 
any one sufficiently versed'in those sciences, to have drawn out 
a comprehensive statistical ^ country, hastily sup> 

posed to be a mere'Wilder]ii&,.>^ut in itself^ replete with 
interest. T. 


STANZAS. 


When o*er onr path kind Fortune smiles, as smiles the summer fair, 
Aud not a cl^d life’s landscape shades, and music fUl^ih^.air,, 
tJnmoved her lavish gifts are viewed, and thanklessly possess'd, 

We pldzepot, with a grateful heart, the good that n^e^us blessed. 

; ' J; ^ ^ ^ 

‘ But nben these gifts are all withdrawn^sd threat*:^g clouds appear^ 
When Want, with haggard mien appall and miserif is^ear; 

When, timid a^'ghted flies the prospect overptst, 

Ah I only then we seem to know the glory of the past. 

When Love, ndlth soft endearing sway, is soVreig^lf our home. 

And sheds o’# every scene a charm, that makes it hard to roatn, 
’Though B'^reet and dear the present bliss its worth is ^f unknown { 
Until wii^ht vain and bitter grief we find th^leasure Mwn. 

When cold distrust and jealousy usurp Love’s tranquil sway. 

And foul suspicion'fiercely frowns and scares each smile a||ay; 

The value of our loss we feam, with id}e,^fond regret, ^ ^ 

And prize full well the light of love, when love’s last sun has set. 


When blessed hy those who claim our hearts by nature’s common tiefi^ 
’ Whose every deed of kindness done fresh happiness supplies; 

Ho^ carelessly the boon we take whose bliss we daily proved 
The chain whose links, by nature formed, are rivetted by love* 

Wh# Death's relentless hand has snapped the links of life aparh , 
How dearly tlien each injured f^end is cherished in the hear^ *> 
We fle^lBie worth of.fhose we Wfe and mourn tii^ir mortal dobni, 

Aisi lole iftheinbeBt, and prize them mosb when buried in thetohib. 

■ LAICUB. ' 
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BIANCA DI-CAPELLO; 

THE BEAUTY OF VENICE. 


It was a clear tnoonliglit ‘ mght, when Manfred Cassanova, 
emerging from a postern of his palazzo in Venice, sought the 
square of Saint Mark’s. Wrapping his mantle close around 
him, he stood for some time in silence, ^where the shadows 
fell deepest from the lofty dome of the Cathedral. “ Now,*^ 
thought he, as for the twentieth time he felt for the keen stiletto 
that was concealed in the folds of his vest, ** if evjl be intended 
towards me, 1 have yet a good weapon and a willmg arm, and 
it shall be found, that Manfred Cassanova will not suffer in¬ 
jury without requital; but if he bring me to safe speech with 
that high ha%hty dame, so peerless in her beauty, and gain me 
a favourable rf^eption, do his bequest, were it tdf^ poig- 
nard the Doge Have a care, the walls of Saint Mark’s 
have ears,^ whif^ered a soft silvery voice, cfpse the qavalier.. 
“ Hah! thouMart here,” exclaimed the Cavalier; “ ^acihon, I am 
armed ! ” “ Arnold!” exclaimed the mask, drawing back in appa¬ 
rent distrust; “ I0lo you fear the enterprize ? ” “ Meh do not travel 
at night, through the streets of Venice, with unknown guides, 
without weapons,” was the reply. “ You have no violence to 
fear from me,” was th# rejoinder: “are you willing tq,^ive the 
reward f demanded? ” “ Yes, if thou art true to thy word,”, 
replied the cavalier, in a haughty tone: ** Tiie noblesse of Venice 
seldom lack gold to reward services, such as that for which thou 
art now employed.” “ Signior,” replied the mask, in a sup¬ 
pressed voice, poverty often makes villains of us; you are en¬ 
deavouring to deceive me—aye, start! 1 have drank the Ge¬ 

noese wine in fair Tiiscafty, and know the Florenese accent 
from that of Venice! ” “ Thou art more shrewd than I 
guessea thee,” was the prompt reply—* ahd my name ?” “ Wears 
a high title, and would ill sound in companionship with 
the daughter of Bartholemew Capello, the rich Venetian 
jeweller.” “As thou seemest to have read through my dis- 
gufse, keep my secret.” “ Fear im not,” was the reply: think- 
est thoi^^ I would have enter^^ on this dangerdiiis enter- 
prize, vrere I not aware, thou wert well able to reward me--;*abide 
ny my guidance, and thou may’st yet become the lucky wooer of 
the fairest dame in Venice.” “ But stop, sir—%hither art 
thou leading me,” enquired the cavalier, as he ^eiharllbd^ hia 
guide was leading himd^wn the narrow and intricate lanes and 
bridges that led to the lagoons; ** surely the daughter of a rich 
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jeweller would not abide in this part of the city ? ** “ Aye, even 
lere,” was the rejoinder ** have 1 not told thee, that the maiden 
fled from the roof of h#^sire,; and that the man’s fortune were 
made that would but give the rieh jeweller a hint of where his 
lost daughter is abiding.*’ “ And who, in God’s name, art thou ?* 
rejoined thOilCavalier, suddenly halting on one of the narrow 
bridges, under #1iich the moon-liwaters were silently gliding. 
* An obscure individual,” was the reply; “ one, whose name, if 
even revealed to you, were of no moment: are you willing to 
proceed; the nighjt^ wears apace.” “ Proceed, I follow 
QQ one condition which I must know, and on which you 
j^ave as yet been silent—is the damsel married, or has she 
eloped as a paramour?” “ She is a wife,” was the reply 
of the black mask, in a low and hesitating voice; " she 
loves her husband; but knowing that his discovery would 
be his destruction, and, being deeply distressed in pecuniary 
ipatters, rather than hazard an application to the rich jeweller^ 
your persuasion and gold may win ,her over.” “ iHd I not love 
per so! by Heaven, I would give o^ this adventure,” replied 
the cavalier,,,^** ’tis downright villainy.” ** Deep as hell,” 
was therejoipder of the black mask, slowly; "but such things 
are coraihon m Venice, and the love of such a woman might re¬ 
concile the tiio^t virtuous to guilt.” “ But the liiiksband of Bian¬ 
ca ? ” enquired the cavalier. “ Is from home—a false errand 
has sept ||im miles away. " 1 must now leave thee—dost 
thou not mark yon low porched door—that on which the 
moonlight is glistening, next to that tall building with the 
numerous projecting balconies ? ” “Yes, yes; but my excuse, 
my plea for entering ?” asked Manfred, doubtingly. “ Show 
this,” replied the Black Mask, oiTering a small keen dagger, 
landmark—say, thou art well acquainted with her husband; 
that dagger will too well witness for thee—as ” (" and hear the 
voice of him,” the Black Mask faultered) ** we both have seen 
and done deeds, that are registered in hell! Spare not threats of 
discovering Pietro Buonaventuri to the senate, and put jdiis 
crape vizor over thy face—so, well; knock thrice at the door, 
and at the tliird knock, pronounce the word ** caution’twill be 
immediately opened to thee. We shall meet at St. Mark’s, but 
tarry not long.” So saying, he of the Black Mask, glided soft- 
ly an#si||ntly from the side^af Manfred Cassanuvai; Thrice 
did the young cavalier knocl^ at the door of the humble dwell¬ 
ing of tne.fugitive jeweller’s daughter, and was answered by a 
silvery voicip, demanding his name and purpose. T ha word oau- 
tipn ” omisod ^e dopr to be immediately unbarred, and in a 
second djore, the lovely wife of Pietro Bjponaventuri stood with a 
liUAp la her i^and,^ before the ai^ient glance of her masked viv ., 
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sitor; starting back with a hurried gesture, sHe exclaimed, 
^ Here must be some mistake—yet the’ countersign ? » “ Fear 
not lady,** replied Manfred; come #om one well known til 
your husband.” “ Hast thou no other token, Sigiiior ? ” was the 
next enquiry. ..f This,” replied Manfred, as he displayed the 
keen short dagger in the nioonbeams—dost thou know the 
token ? See, the blade is marked with a cross.” " Enter, enter 
in Heaven’s name,” hurriedly responded the jeweller’s daugh* 
ter, and after carefully closing the door, led the way into a low 
miserably furnished apartment. A few -^embers of wood still 
dimly burned on the hearth. Placing the lamp on the ta¬ 
ble, she motioned Manfred to be seated. Well might tke 
historians of the Be Medici extol the almost seraphic beauty of 
the Venetian jeweller’s daughter. Italy, ’tis said, never pro¬ 
duced its bqual—the deep blue eyes, expansive forehead, ra¬ 
ven ringlets, and the complexion so delicately fine—a mouth that 
seemed expression’s organ, though now the lips were partly 
unclosed, displaying the si^all fine teeth, as in the moment of 
apprehension, she gazed intently on the mask of her compani¬ 
on, and parting a stray ringlet off* her pencilled brow, drew the 
clusters of her raven hair, through her snowy fingers. Her 
dress, however, was little better than that of a peasant; yet 
even in this garb, the matchless outlines of the Venetian beauty’s 
figure appeared to perfection. 

“ Stranger, you have produced a fearful token from Cosmo, 
tliough from your dress, 1 can hardly suppose you lurked with 
them in that tearful night’s business.” The noble|( and cava¬ 
liers of Venice, fair dame, are often put to straim to obtain 
money,” replied Manfred : “thy husband’s secret is in my keep¬ 
ing ; nay, more; one whisper in the ear of Bartholomew Capello, 
the jeweller were worth his life—thou knowest that thy father 
hath claimed thee of the senate, as the daughter of Venice, and 
Pietro, tby husband, docs not belong to this state.” “ Alas, J 
know it but too well,” replied Bianca, mournfully:" Heaven knows 
what 1 have suffered, since the day I left my ^ther! ” ^ Lady, 
tberd may be many who are willing to afford the aid.” “How, 
bow ? ” interrupted Bianca: “ Pietro is an outlawed man; yet, 
even in bis sorrow and distress, I will not desert him, though 
the 43rod above knows, be hath often cruelly treated me, who 
fled her home, and all for his sak« ” “ Tru|y, lady, thm misera¬ 
ble dwelling ill accords with the comforts of a Capello’s,.daugh- 
ter.” “It were even a paradise to me,” quickly replied Bianca, 
“ if I but possessed those wayward afifections that once were mine; 
Imt forgive me Signior, this is not a fitting thcmw/oirthe^ears of 
a^stranger, though, alas l iliou seemest to know but too qiuOli'^lEd* 
ready. oar oniserable fortunes.^’ ** Thou speakest is- 
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terfupted Manfred; " thou knowest this Cosmo, who is better 
known J!i Venice as the black mask.® “ But too well,” was the 
faint reply of Bianca ;' *^bften at midnight, hath he and my hus¬ 
band sallied forth, Heavt^ knows, for what purpose.” “ There 
is money paid for blood in Venice, lady,” replied Manfred: “ this 
person named the black mask, is well known to me, *tis but a 
few inii|tltes since we parted,—but thy husband; whither tarrieth 
be?” “He hath left some two hours back with this Cosmo,” 
was the reply, “ and said, he purported returning near morning.” 
** I must be candid with the dame,” interrupted Manfred; “ I 
kave reason to believe, a plot has been laid for thy husband’s 
l^e—you need powerful assistance; this unknown man, named the 
.Black Mask, hath been bribed to betray thy husband ! ” ‘^Be¬ 

tray him,” exclaimed Bianca, starting from her seat and hold¬ 
ing the lamp towards her visitor; and w'ho id Heaven's 
name art thou, that comest thus with this mysterious token,” 
pointing to the dagger, to tell me this ? ” “ One, lady, known 
to thy husband—in many a desperate game; does Pietro never 
visit the Lacinno’s houses ? ” “ Sir Mask, I know thee not,” re¬ 
plied Bianca 6rmly, although a deadly paleness overspread her 
countenance; “ thou mayest be a spy of the senate, and having 
wrung from tiie lips of my captive husband, his fatal secrets, 
Cometh here by night to win from the lips of bis heart-broken 
wife, a further confirmation of his guilt; shame on thee, if that 
,thou art a man of any feeling, if that a wife hath ever lain on 
thy bosom—shame on thee again, to entrap tiie confessions of 
4he wife dgajnst the liusband! ” “ I have been married,” bitterly 
4 rapUed MUnfred; but he resumed after a pause: ** thou wrong- 
•est me by thy suspicions.” " Then who art thou,” enquired 
^itmea; ‘^is it manly, thus working on the fears of a helpless 
female?” Thou art over severe on me, lady—by Heavens, 
there is not that gift earth can produce, that ! wouldmot give to 
^gin one kind word from thee: thy husband loves thee not, he 
>epurns a woman—than whom (nor believe I speak the flatteiy 
of the court) Venice hath not tlie superior! ” “ Hold! hold 1 Sip, 
^hese are words a virtuous wife should never hear.” ^Yet, 
proud girl, wouldst thou see thy husband betrayed ? Then 
would not all the influence of the Doge himself, save him from 
the rack! aye, tremble! for so help me Heaven, such shall be 
kis doom*” Tfieq what cab his helpless wife do, to avert 
kis fate ? ” replied the beautiful girl as with compressed and 
kloodless lips she stood before the unknown visitor—“ Canst 
Biou not guess?”—** I know not thy meaning,” replied 
Bianca; l^ara poor in the gifts of this world and have 
-for ever angered a kind and -indulgent father.^? As a tear 
trickled from her darklailkeii eyetlash^** Bribes I.hava 
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none to offer”—And yet lady to posse$!s but one half the love 
you bear for this Pietro Buonaventuri, one high in power would 
raise you both to affluence, far from the power of the Senate”—« 
** Sir Mask, to plead ignorance now of your dishonorable inteu<^ 
tions would be hypocrisy—Sir!—rather than with the slightest 
freedom wrong my husband—wrong his honor, 1 would see him 
stretched on the rack and follow his fate ! Shame on thee; 
wouldst thou have spoken this had I been the acknowledged 
daughter of Bartholomew Capello ? —no I— for a dozen of my 
kinsmen’s rapiers had avenged the insult offered to their house!’* 
—^^Hah! by iny faitii thou carriest it bravely,” replied the 
Cavalier, “ but the time !—this solitary chamber !—all com¬ 
bined shall win by force wltat persuasion could not effect,” and 
making a sudden spring forward he endeavoured to lay hands 
on his delbnceless victim, when at the same moment a loud crash 
was beard from an apartment that opened out to the back of 
the house, and ere Manfred had reached the beautiful and shriek¬ 
ing girl, he was felled to the ground! A foot was instantly 
placed on his bosom and the point of a rapier pressed to his throat. 
—Yield then! or thou diest on the spot!” exclaimed the rough 
voice of Pietro as he leant over the Cavalier. 

As Manfred gazed upwards he could perceive the pale hag¬ 
gard countenance of the jealous husband, bent with a deadly look 
over him, whilst behind stood Maranello, habited as a fisher¬ 
man. 1 must 3 ield,” lie replied, since fate has ordained this 
mischance. What are thy terms ?’^ “ First that thou be disarmed. 
JMaranello pluck yon rapier from his side and searc^n Ms vest for 
bis stilietto—Cavaliers when going a wooing other men’s wives 
generally carry weapons about them—now thou mayest rise 
Bignior—the husband gives thee thanks for the care thou 
wouldst have shown of La Bella Bianca Buonaventuri—AyeSig- 
nior,"—ami here Pietro spoke for an instant in so low a 
tone as to be only heard by the person addressed. The com^ 
munication was short, but the Cavalier sprang back^as if 
a dagger had been suddenly planted in his bosom—Now,” 
said Pietro aloud, ** write me an order for an hundred ducats, or 
thou never leavest this place alive, and swear, deeply swear! never 
to divulge aught of me or mine—swear as you value life.”—. 

1 sswear,” replied the discomfitted Cavalier, as he wrote th^ 
order, ** Aye this is well,” replied Pietro, wit^ a coarse chuckle.-* 
‘^ Maranello Uiou knowest the quarter of the town in which Sig- 
liior” Manfred Cassanova dwells, take this order on his 
Steward for one hundred ducats—-bring them immediately .or 
receipt, orBir Cavalier if thou hast been but playing me false cdti^ 
cerning this money,within one hour thy life may rueit.”—** Pietro, 
inubasid/interrupted Bianca, tbuu wouldst not comiuifR mMejr 
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in cool blood?”—" Peace woman,” said Pietro; and seeing Ma* 
ranello prepare to depart, he exclaimed draw thou the bait after 
thee, fisherman ; and mark me Signior!—move but a muscle and 
my rapier shall pass througli your body.—Wife, throw some more 
logs on the fire and place yon flask on the table,” and the ruflian 
coolly sat down to the table, which however was between 
him and his prisoner so as to prevent a surprize. 

Fearfully the time seemed to pass and deeply did Pietro Buona- 
Tenturi quaff from the flask. Still the fire formed of logs of 
wood burned briskly up the chimney and cast its glare on the 
pale haggard countenance of the Italian.—“ Come Signior, 
thou needest not be cliurlisb, partake uf this gascon 
wine; what tho* it be not so rich and mellow as you of 
the Noblesse quaff, it may serve on a turn like this, and by our 
Lady’s grace one hundred ducats is not much for such a gal> 
lant Cavalier as Manfred Cassanova to pay ; but of a surety you 
showed your tasteand here the speaker cast a complacent look 
on the beautiful but marble white features of his lovely wife — 
must say thee, nay,” was the rejoinder oflhe Cavalier in a sullen 
tone; ** Curse that villain of the Black Mask for deceiving me !”— 
" Black Mask!” exclaimed Pietro with a sudden start, “what, what 
of him?” “You need not affect surprize,” interrupted Manfred, 
“I've a shrewdguess this scene was got up between you, but as I 
have sworn to it I’ll keep thy secret; tho’ now,” and he laid his hand 
on one of the immense logs of wood that had only commenced 
burning, “ now as we are man to man I’ll laugh at your rapier; 
aye smile,” continued the Cavalier as he made the heavy and partly 
lit torch circle round his head with a whir like that of an im¬ 
mense bird on the wing; “ one pat of this from my arm, would 
break your Milan steel to pieces.” “ Nay, I dont seek your life,” 
was the reply, ** as otherwise, it might have been mine some few 
minutes ago: there was a day, however, Signior, when Pietro 
Buonaventuri was not always furnished after this fashion—there 
was d time my plumed bonnet nodded among the best of them 
that shut the strada! But the world has its ups and downs, and 
does queer things ; yourself for instance! who would think of 
finding you here, why all Florence would call shame.” ** The 
foul fiend seize the mischance,” interrupted the Cavalier, but 
the bitterness of the imprecation was considerably softened, as 
be stole a glance «toward8 flie lovely Bianca. “ Pietrp, yo^a 
know ray red name, as the crape visor falling from my face, 
in the straggle, revealed my rather too well known features; yoU 
must be aware, that it is in my power to serve you ? ” ** Nobly> 
if it suit your humour,” was the reply; “but have 1 not acted 
well by* thee—were I not perfectly justified in having poignarded 
ymi ^ur this adventure ? ” ^Granted, but taking remoiieratioiv 
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eancels the deed.” “ I have accepted the ducats, for necessity 
has no law.” ** Then why not seek the protection of Florence,” 
interrupted the Cavalier, “ then will you be certain of security.” 
“Art thou sincere in this,” enquired Pietro, as he bent ah en¬ 
quiring glance on the countenance of Manfred ; •* would not racks 
and dungeons be my doom?—in Florence thou art all powerful— 
here thou earnest but little' weight.” “ As there is a Heaven 
above, I speak the truth,” replied the Cavalier. “ Then I 
accept your otter,” said Pietro, “ ’twas luck that brought me 
here, just in the nick of time,” and he rubbed his hands with a 
grin of satisfaction : “I shall take your ducats but as a loan, for 
to be candid Signior, T shall have turned my condition before long; 
but Cosmo, he of the black mask, shall pay me for this; ’tis foul 
play, trying to dishonour his comrade. Come Bianca, thougli 
fortune has frowned upon us, the prospect brightens—here, 
Signior is your sword, to prove to you, that I at least am sincere 
and again he filled his goblet: “ in the gorgeous palaces of 
Florence, you will soon forget the affront put on you by Pietro 
Buonaventuri. If you had wooed with a less boisterous 
voice, I might not Jiave heard you, nor spoiled sport! *’ 
“ Husband,” interrupted Bianca, who until now had been 
silent, rising from her seat indignantly, “ this is brutal and 
unmanly—I’ve suffered much from you; but mork me, for I 
speak as an insulted wife and Venetian, if but once again 
you speak after that fashion, that moment I quit you for 
ever—sorrow, shame, distress, and poverty, all have 1 suffered 
unmurmuringly for you, true to that early love that you in bet¬ 
ter days inspired me with. Was it thus you wooed the daugh¬ 
ter of the Venetian jeweller, in happier hours—thus that your wily 
language was whispered in my too ready ears, when by moon¬ 
light we floated down the silent waters, in our gondola—thus,” 
she exclaimed, the true Italian blood mounting, whilst her eyes 
sparkled and her figure shook, “thus, when humble at my fa¬ 
ther’s board, amid the proud citizens of Venice, you car¬ 
ried yourself so lowly! ” “ Diavolo! ’’ interrupted Pietro, half un¬ 
sheathing his poignard, “ but I have the will to stab thee on the 
spot! What thou wouldst feign be as the bride of one of 
the noblesse, and have a Cavalier Servente—why, if sucli 
even now be thy pleasure, the latter wish may be easily 
gratified,” and he pointed with 'a sardonic grin to Manfred, 
whose eyes (the truth to tell) glistened at the proposal! “ Hea¬ 

ven be my protector this night,*’ replied the jeweller’s daughter, 
as she hid her face with her hands, whilst her neck became 
the color of crimson! “ this is the curse of filial disobedience.” 

Come, come, Bianca, I did but jest,’’ interrupted Pjetro, as he 
attempted to kiss her ; hut in an instant she sprung to the door. 
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the enraged Pietro followed, and with one blow felled the unfortu¬ 
nate girl to the ground! With a spring like that of a tiger, 
the Cavalier grappled with the rutlian. In the interim Bianca 
effected her escape from the house af»d fled. 

"Wilt thou yield?’’ exclaimed the young noble, as he held 
Pietro by the throat, against the wall, till his face had become 
almost black; “ and speak, or by the saints I’ll strangle thee—■ 
swear never to lay hands on that fair girl again : mark me ! we 
are now man to man, and tlion art but a child in my grasp.’* 
Unhand me! unhand me for Heaven’s sake,” hoarsely articu¬ 
lated Pietro—and when Manfred had partly relaxed his hold, 
he resumed in broken accents : " Duke <le IMedici I thou hast dealt 
.sorely by me! see, my wife hath fled.” “ I may befriend you,” 
replied Francesco Duke de Medici; but Pietro, thou art a 
fearful villain. I see your wife is virtuons, therefore, I for ever 
abandon the pursuit of the intrigue—thou shalt have the 100 
ducats; take them ami be content; as for thy wife,l’ll see she is pro¬ 
vided for—fly from Venice, or thou inayest rue the tarrying ! ’* 
" Trul}', your liighness acts nobly,’’ replied Pietro, with a con¬ 
temptuous smile; "the house of Medici are noble: but 1 agree; 
money I need—and, as he rather llmught than muttered,—re¬ 
venge !” “ Beware then, Pietro Buonaventuri,” replied the 

prince, as he resumed the cloak and visor, that had fallen in the 
struggle; beware! As for the means of keeping you from 
any desperate modes of supplying the necessities of life, you 
shall be supplied with a suilicient but moderate allowance.’* 
"Your highness’s pleasure must be mine.” replied Pietro, again 
with a smile: "you will, no doubt, take care of the fair wife of 
Buonaventuri—they say, Francesco Duke de Medici was ever 
fonder of other men’s wives than his own ! ” "Thou hast nothing 
to fear respecting thy wife,” rejoined the noble, as he moved to¬ 
wards the door—still facing Pietro ; and resumed:* "if thou 
dost follow me two steps, my rapier ’shall make short work— 
thy w'ife will keep secret tlie place of thy abode ; I have pledged 
myself.’’ So saying, emerging from the dwelling of Pietro Buo- 
naventuri, the ci devant Manfred Cassanov a hastily w-^ound his 
way through a number of narrow and intricate streets and bridges, 
and until he once more sought the dome of St. Mark’s. Near 
this, however, a group of maskers interrupted his progress. 
"Ho! Sir Mask, whither so hastily? St.Antonio, thou must 
have had a bad siesta, that thou walkest thus fast, to gain a 
good night’s rest,’* exclaimed one. "And pray who art thou, 
mystic one, said another.*’ " Who I am matters not. 
.1 have "hot interrupted your path, and therefore beg you 
to give room.’’ “ Ho! ho! some hot fiery fencer, I’ll gage,” 
as the reply, "caust fence about?" "If you WILL compel 
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me, I must then even give you a sample; as for you/* 
he resumed, addressing one ot‘ the masked party, “ I have 
discovered you, your name is Alfieri.” “ My name of a 
surety, and who art thou?” “Seek not to know,” was 
the rejoinder, “I’ll unmask for none.” “Well! well! thou 
seeinest a ready hand at the weapon,” was the reply, 
“even pass on.” All immediately gave way, whilst,the dis¬ 
guised noble hurried tovvanls St. Mark’s, determined to see 
once more, him of the Black Mask, and upbraid him with 
this treachery. Ijong before he could reach the place of 
assignation, he could hear the strains of the party he had en¬ 
countered, as underneath someTair damsels* balcony they sere¬ 
naded her by tnoonliglit! 


“Thou hast not tarried long,” exclaimed he of the black 
mask, as he partly emerged from the shade—and he added in an 
agitated voice: “ 1 feared danger Imd beset thy path how 
sped thy suit ? ” For a second the Duke gazed on the figure of 
tlie unknown, at length he exclaime<l, “ Thou hast played in© 
foul—this Pietro was but too ready to belriend his wife, and it 
iiascost me one iiundred ducats.” “ Signior, thoucanst not mean 
this in earnest,” interrupted the black mask: “Pietro wa.s, as 
I stated, sent on a false errand—the devil surely must have aid¬ 
ed iiim. ? ” “ If you would have me give cwedence to your 
words, unmask then.” Tlie unknown was evidently a little 
moved by this request, as lie replied in a low tone, “ Signior, I 
am too well known in Venice, to uncover even unto thee ; the 
dangerous profession necessity has obliged me to adopts, 
makes a disclosure of my features perilous. Sbouldst thou 
again, in the splendid palaces ot rank and riches, meet 
Cosmo playing another character'—w'ouldst thou not by 
some sudden exclamation, betray my fearful secret?” “This 
masking ’and mystery is carried too far,” interrupted the 
Duke: “ you speak of yoftr safety, one call here, would bring 
numbers to your apprehension. Do you mark, yon stalworth Car- 
valier,—what were your means of defence against us both com¬ 
bined ? or single handed should 1 fear thee ? ’* Cosmo laughed 
scornfully, as he replied, “ Think you, Signior, that 1 hay© 
embraced this perilous life, depending upon the strength of this 
arnf alone ? One shrill wliistle here and there were 'fearful odds at 
iny bidding; but, if you should even agavi recognize the fea¬ 
tures I am about to di.sclose, have I your promise, the promise of 
a De Medici, that you will keep my secret?” “ I swear to it/' 
interrupted the Duke, curiosity prompting his acquiescence. 

The Black Mask was removed, and displayed the features of 
an elderly man—the hair, though thick, was silvery grey—but 
still, the complexion was florid. 
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'' Art thou satisfied Duke ?” I know thee not,” was the re¬ 
ply: '^what then caused your obvious dislike to unmask— 
speak ? “ We have met heforey* said the Black Mask ; but 

’tis well, you have not recognized me; now tell me the issue 
of your adventures ? ” 

A few words explained the whole. "You shall yet have speech 
of her^ said Cosmo: “ you do not mean to give over the 
pursuitT” " She is now with her father, ere this,” rejoined the 
Duke; *^ior Venice must,in all its windings, be well known to 
her. Idionor her virtue, and except to ofler an apology for the 
past to the daughter of Bartiiolomew Capello, the Duke De Me¬ 
dici will move no more in this ftatter.” He of the Black Mask 
was evidently moved at this declaration, and for some time a 
silence ensued; at length in a hurried tone he exclaimed, " Then 
you abandon tlie intrigue : remember, she is the fairest dame m 
Venice, and many of our noblesse would enrich the man that 
could put them in possession of vsuch charms ! ” ” How canst 

thou?” interrupted the Duke, "Thinkest thou, that'the old jew¬ 
eller will ever give up his beautiful daughter, the only scion of 
ids house ? " " The claims of a liusbaud ought to be paramount,” 
was the rejoinder. The Duke smiled, as he replied, And the 
husband, a proscribed man. Wiiy the dungeons of the inquisi¬ 
tion would be l^he first measure resorted to, and the stone walls 
of that edifice tell no tales.” "True, true,” was the reply of the 
unknown: "you are rich, reward me, and I will have this Pie¬ 
tro Buonaveiiluri conveyed to Florence, where you are omni¬ 
potent. If your love for this dame has not diminished, by 
appointing him to some lucrative situation, he may with some 
show of justice claim his wife, winch, as a wretched outcast, he 
can never hope to effect: pause yet again, iny time is precious, 
for I am on a dangerous errand lor another.’* 

The plan seemed feasible, and the Duke yielding to the 
artful suggestions of the unknown of tiie black mask, exclaimed, 
"Heave Venice for Florence, to-morrow; your reward shall be 
handsome. See this Pietro, money may induce him to accept the 
offer, for I know him to be as avaricious as he is extravagant.” 
Here the unknown of the Black Mask seemed moved by some 
strange agitation. “ Be it so Duke, ere long I’ll be with you in 
the ' City of Roges,’—I ever loved the Arno and tlie marble pa¬ 
laces of Florence, uujike glooiiijr Venice, with its narrow streets, 
canals, and bridges. Adieu—and mark, have your eye about 
you. That Pietro Buonaventuri hath a true Italian heart; keep 
the middle of the street, as a short turning might salute your 
highness’s ribs with six inches of cold steel.” And with his usual 
noiseless step, the unknown disappeared amid the dark columns 
of the cathedral The duke sought by a private passage entrance 
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into the palazzo, where he had fixed his temporary abode at 
Venice. 

*Twas evening,the balmy breath offlowers breathed from many 
a trelliced terrace that swept with gentle declivities to the wa¬ 
ter’s edge ; and many fair marble palaces, with their long por¬ 
ticoes, threw their shadows on the bosom of the tide. The mu¬ 
sic of the distant boatmen stole over the waters, like the music 
of a dream—whilst the mists of eve were Heating over 
the calm waves, and silvery beams mingling with the dying 
twilight, displayed the gentle glory of the fair sovereign of night. 
The eye might rest on msiny a moonlit sail, as they glided over 
the waves, and the sound of distant boatmen, and the song of the 
gondolier stole with soft and witcliing melancholy on the ear. 
On such anight it was, that to a beauliful bnihling only sepa¬ 
rated from the water by a flight of marble sleps, that a 
gondola came swiftly to the shore. The criuiNon curtains were 
drawn aside, as the boat reached the stair, and the moonlight 
gleamed on the venerable head of an old Venetian citizen, as he 
handed the light and graceful tigiirc of a lady, from the gondo¬ 
la, with a care and attention that argued no common interest 
t»)wards the fair object of his attention. Rich was the massive 
gold chain that encircled the neck of the great jeweller of Venice, 
and costly the black velvet suit, trimmed with fur, in which he 
was attired, and the sable plume of his bonnet M'aved proudly, as 
he led his beautiful daughter up the flight of marble steps to 
the entrance ball of his stately mansion. 

A marble saloon in which a table was laid out with the most 
delicate fruit and wines, awaited their arrival, and casting her 
ricli mantle and veil from her graceful shoulders, the lovely Bi¬ 
anca seated herself on a velvet dttoman, in the princely palazzo 
of her father. 

“ Bianca! dearest love ! ” exclaimed the jeweller, as lie seated 
himself by her side, “say, are you not happy—happy to have 
escaped the miserable existence you were dragging out with 
that villain Pietro.” “ Father ! father ! ” interrupted Bianca; 
“ do not, oh do not speak thus of him ! Remember he is still my 
husband.” “Husband,” interrupted the jeweller, his grey 
eyej^ kindling, and raising his tall figure to its extreme 
height in his seat; “ never shall i^yiich a miscreant call tliee his 
bride—the blood of the Capello shall nevftr be intermingled 
with such ‘cannaile.’” “Alas! thou forgetest,” interrupted 
Bianca,that I have been a mother, and that the benediction 
has been said from the altar—he is still the father of my child ! 

The proud citizen had hastily walked up and down 
the. apacious his sable cloak and tunic, reflecting 
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their jnsper spangles io the mirrors that reached front 
the fretted roof to the marble floor. With anxious eyes 
Bianca followed his footsteps, and when at length the jeweller 
stood before her, exclaimed in a tremulous voice, “ Father, thou 
wouldst not surely blame the wife, for shutting her ears to the 
perhaps too merited reproaches of an untbrtunate husband. 
Alas! jl did once love him—nay, be not angry, I have sinned 
against thee, but have 1 not sulfered long ami dearly for my in¬ 
gratitude?” “ Daughter,” replied the jeweller, “ J have freely 
forgiven thee. Thou Bianca, art the last oi‘ this house, and 
nigh hath it gone to break thy old father’s heart to know that 
thou didst link thy fate with Buonaventuri; but I must make 
allowances for youthful love: nay, more I have heard with all his 

depravity, that thy- * husband}' (I cannot well mutter 

the word) is talented to a rare degree—but, genius is, alas, too 
often allied to weakness if not depravity of heart. But thou art 
now out of his toils, and dearer in her loneliness and sorrow, is 
the daughter of Bartholomew Capello to her afflicted father. V es 
daughter,” exclaimed the jeweller, as he bent down and imprint¬ 
ed a kiss on her pale brow, “ 1 am happy, happy, that thou art 
once more restored do thy father’s arms. When 1 die, God 
knows how the world may deal with tfiee ; though, as for riches, 
there’s not a dame, however high her birth, who.se dower shall 
cope with the jeweller of Venice’s daughter- As for thy husband, 
I shall see that he is furnished with all that is necessary to make 
life comfortable—nay, more, I shall see him and concert the means 
of his escaping the all-vigilant eye of the senate. But Bianca, it 
must be on one condition—that you consent to a divorce. The 
senate are greedy, and I can in secret well aftbrd to bribe their 
cupidity. Once free, there are jmany of the nobles that would 
be glad to place a coronet on that fair brow.” Bianca, W'ith a 
drooping head, remained for some time in silence. ^Insensibly 
the noble figure of Manfred Cassanova flitted across her mind, 
but in the next moment was repelfed, as the recollection of 
bis base intentions recurred to her mind. “Thy will, father, 
eball be my guide in the matter touching the divorce—for in 
sooth I see not how we could ever meet again. As for another 
marriage, I have been too bitterly disappointed in this one, to 
think of such an event for many a day. Alas, would that^ my 
boy were with me !” “Fear not, daughter, but he shall be res¬ 
tored to thee,” in teA-upted the jeweller: “but thou hast not 
tasted any of those rich grapes that look so temptiog from that 
China vase j see love! ” and he placed on a silver plate of ex¬ 
quisite workmanship, a profusion of purple grapes, and 
pouring out a glass of sparkling Chian wine into a long 
glass, placed it on the table before, her, “ Why 
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love, tliongh it is thy old father that says it, and though 
the simile be over common, the faint tint of this peach is rivalled 
by the bloom of thy cheeks, nor is there a f^rape whose blushing 
beauty can vie with thy lip. Ah Bianca! ” he exclaimed, with 
a mingled feeling of parental pride and melancholy, ** alas, that 
one so fair, so lovely, so gentle, should have been contaminated 
by a union with—” “Nay, nay, dearest father,” interrupted the 
beautiful Venetian, placing one of her small snowy fingers on 
her lip, " spare me, spare me ; then —if I can, 1 will banish all 
recollections of him! ” “Well, well child, be it so,” interrupt¬ 
ed the jeweller: “ but come Bianca, let us to the terrace, ’tis a 
lovely night; bring thy guitar, and enjoying the calm moonlight, 
let me hear once more thy silvery voice.” It was with a me¬ 
lancholy smile that Bianca replied, “ I will obey, but I fear 
thou wilt miss much of that softness, which once you praised 
me for; ” and rising, she took her guitar from a richly inlaid 
ebony table, and followed the steps of her father, to the flowery 
terrace that nearly overhung the river, ^he breath of flowers 
came on the evening air, and the hum of the distant city 
might be heard in the calm, as the moonlight danced upon the 
waters. Seated on a couch the jeweller and his daugh¬ 
ter, gazed on the gorgeous palaces that decked the opposite 
side of the broad canal, the marble pillars, the n^ble colonades, 
the majestic flights of steps that led to the margin of the stilly 
stream and the gondolas silently gliding past. The perfume of the 
orange and citron groves seemed almost mingled with the faint and 
far off melody of some solitary minstrel. “ *Tis a lovely sight,” re¬ 
plied Bianca, as for a moment her eyes wandered over the scene, 
one arm leaning over the back of the sofa, and the fingers of her 
snowy hand entangled in the soft glossy raven ringlets of her 
hair. At her foot lay a' small Italian greyhound, and on 
her knee was her guitar, fancifully decorated with ribbons. 
“Would that the world ware alw'^ays thus lovely ; and yet in yon 
vast city, how many a breaking heart is pining away in sorrow, 
poverty, and neglect. Often, I dare swear, dearest father, as 
thou hast sat here enjoying such sweet evenings as these, I have 
been in tears, the inmate of a miserable hovel! ” “ Oh no, Bian¬ 
ca, the world with all its pleasures was then to me a blank 
—b«t once more glad the heart of thy father, with thy voice; 
where didst thou get that guitar^ ” “ 'Twas Pietro's gift,” re¬ 
plied Beatrice, blushing. “ Pietro’s,” interrupted the jeweller, 
“ that tawdry one! where love is thine own, whose exquisite 
tones were so well known?” “’Twas sold from distress,” re¬ 
plied Bianca, after a pause; “ but Idok father,” and she held the 
instrument up playfully, “ though it be not so costly, see’tis newly- 
strung, and from its age, is even far sweeter than the one you 
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gave me during the carnival/" and she ran her fingers lightly 
over the string. “But ray lay must needs be a sad one.” “Even 
as thou wilt, love,’" rejoined the jeweller, as he gazed fondly on 
the lovely countenance of his daughter, who, after raising her 
eyes for a raonient to the blue and starry skies, and preluding 
a few notes coniraenced a plaintive air. 

A sigh breathed near Bianca, at the conclusion of the song, 
caused her to rise hastily from her seat and gaze around—but 
through the opening of the pillars where the moonbeam shone, 
nothing was offered to her anxious scrutiny. 

The jeweller who remarked her agitation, glanced his eyes in 
the direction in which his daughter’s had beeQ .turned, hastily 
enquired, “ What has alarmed you? ” “ It may be the effects of 

imagination after all,” she replied; “ but I did fancy some one was 
stirring near us.” “If there be eaves-droppers, they may pay 
dearly for their curiosity,” observed the jeweller, as he entered 
the piazzo; “but here are none.” “It must have been fancy 
then,” replied Bianca: “ but the night grows cold—see the breeze 
begins to ruffle the surface of the waters, and the leaves tremble 
in the moonbeams,” and looking round with apprehension, re¬ 
sumed: “let us retire—’tis foolish; but I know not why, dear¬ 
est father, I would retire from this open terrace!"" “As thou 
wilt, love,” replied the jeweller, as he conducted his daughter into 
the interior of the palazzo. “ Sweet love, good night,"" he ex¬ 
claimed—and as he imprinted a fatherly kiss on her brow, 
added, “may the God that shelters innocence, befriend thee: 
happy, oh happy beyond all that earth can afford, is the know¬ 
ledge, that thou art restored to me for ever! thou last of our race!” 
And here the jeweller lightly passed his hands over the features 
of his lovely child—“ Thou art a sweet girl, Bianca, though it be 
thy father that saith it—but 1 am too, too fond of thee to up¬ 
braid: ni say, thou art obedient too—thou wert never 
formed for a dull plodding life—no 11 feel a conscidisness, that 
something great awaits thee! and now, sweet love, adieu! ” 
and the Venetian jeweller parted with his daughter at the door 
of her apartment—alas! he little thought, for ever! 

The chamber of Beatrice overlooked the moonlit stream, a 
balcony opened out from the windows, in which were placed a 
number of exotic flowers, the ^perfume of which came sweet¬ 
ly into the ap^rtmeilt that formed the sleeping room of “the* 
Beauty of Venice.” 

. Without undressing further than allowing her beautiful hair 
to fail negligently, but gracefully, over her shoulders, Bianca 
seated herself in the balcony, leaning an arm over the marble 
lit^asj.rade—gazing over the quiet tranquil stream, in wbost 
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blo^ depths were mirrored the myriad stars of an Itaiian aky 
and was soon wrapt in deep thought; bitterly she recalled the 
many sad scenes of her married life, and yet, amid all the gran¬ 
deur and luxury of her father’s house, her heart still clung around 
the haunt of its earliest affections. Still, was Pietro, the 
father of her fair and beautiful child, beloved amid all his depra¬ 
vity ; nor could she be blind to the almost inspired genius of her 
wayward husband. Strange, that such endowments should so 
often be in the possession of those who turn them only into power¬ 
ful engines of sin and misery. “ Yes, Pietro, though we are 
severed for ever—though thou hast treated this poor heart 
unkindly, still, thou art beloved—the woman may condemn, 
but the wife and ***ol^her should forgive!” ‘^Say, say again, 
those blessed words,” interrupted Pietro, as he cast himself at the 
feet of his beautiful wife ; ** Oh Bianca, canst thou forgive me?’* 

Springing from her seat, the jeweller’s daughter for some mi¬ 
nutes gazed in breathless agitation on the countenance of her 
kneeling husband; at length summoning sufficient courage; she 
exclaimed—“ Oh, why hast thou come—leave me, leave me,” she 
continued in a plirenzied tone, clasping her bands over her 
eyes, as if to shut out the image of her suppliant husband. 

Alas ! Bianca,” replied Pietro, in his usual deep and sepulchral 
tone, is it lAus, thou greatest thine outcast busjiaiid, when the 
world has deserted him; proscribed, hunted him like a beast of the 
field. 1 am now without a roof to shelter me, and yet thou canst 
bid me leave thee! ” '' Oh, Pietro, Pietro, spare me! ” Yes 
Bianca—but ’tis 1 that have to seek thy pardon: wilt thou, 
canst thou forgive me ? ’Tis long now, Bianca, since we parted, 
and thy wretched husband has suffered much since then, and 
whilst thou hast been revelling in luxury, 1 have sought the dark 
haunts of misery—but, dost thou still love me? or alas, have I 
lived to obtgrow the strength of thy affections. Heaven 
knows, I hate wronged thee deeply—but woman is ever forgiv¬ 
ing. Sweet love, canst thou, wilt thou forgive me ? Alas! 
Bianca, if thou dost not feel for me, where, over this lone and 
heartless world, may I seek for rest and consolation. Oh 
Bianca, there was a time ^tliou couldst look kindly, lov¬ 
ingly on these features which poverty and distress have 
worh to the shadow of the character they once bore : say, say, 
have 1 utterly lost thy sweet affections: v*other of my childl 
canst thou be deaf to the father and husband ? ” Bianca sighed 
deeply, as she replied, *^Pietri>, full well thou knowest, that I 
have borne from the© more than I can well think on; alas, oar 
course should and mu&t be far apart—I have sworn to my fea¬ 
ther, never^again to join thee; but that thy necessities may liot 
diive thee to desperate and unlawful courses, Bartholofiiei^, my 
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father, has provided for thy honorable maintenance—nay, if thoti 
keep quiet, he will so work on the senate, that they will connive 
at thy escape from the city.” “ I thank thee! ” bitterly ex¬ 
claimed Pietro; and I am to become an outcast, a furtive 
vagabond, far from the city I have loved as a boy, and reverenced 
as a man and our child?” ''Yes, husband,** hurriedly 
interrupted Bianca, " send the dear, dear child to me, here in 
the lap of luxury, all that Venice can command shall be his.” 
"Ha! ha! ha! ” again tauntingly replied Pietro, with a hollow 
laugh, " and the father an exile—no, in good sooth, kind wife, 
he must even journey the same way—journey the same sad road 
through life, with his proscribed father; better that he be early 
inured to the miseries and arts of this calloi^ world, than like 
his unfortunate sire, suifer want and contumely in the autumn of 
his years.” " Husband, husband,” once more exclaimed Bian¬ 
ca, in a tone of the deepest distress, " have pity on the mother; 
thou knowest thou canst never want while 1 live—nay, even 
luxuries shall be within the compass of thy power. Oh Pietro, 
thou knowest—oh, well thou knowest, how often, in the dark¬ 
ness of our misery, stung by thy awakened conscience, thou 
hast bewailed the headlong and resistless depravity of thy con¬ 
duct—and, oh canst thou ? couldst thou ? make that poor inno¬ 
cent boy the partner of guilt ? ” Pietro seemed moved at 
this appeal, an^ remaining for some time silent, exclaimed— 
'* And what shall be my reward! remember *tis a sacrifice on 
my part! ” " Oh, any thing—riches, prayers, gratitude, aught 
that 1 may compass,” exclaimed Bianca, as she cast herself at 
his feet and passionately embraced his knees. " Nay, Bianca,’* 
replied Pietro, as he raised her up, and for an instant pressed his 
lip to her cold cheek, “ I’ll even give him for the love I’ve borne 
to thee.” "The God above will reward thee for this,” 
exclaimed Bianca, giving way to a flood of tears*, "but oh 
Pietro, when, when will you send tliadear boy?” ^"When th^ 
morning star is alone in the heavens, he shall be bn your ter¬ 
race below! Will the mother be ready?” "Yes, yes!” re¬ 
plied Bianca: " but Pietro, this stranger, he who attempted our 
mutual dishonor—oh, with all his villainy, I trust thou hast not 
imbued thy hands with his blood?” "He is safe,” was the re? 
ply; " apd thy wooer was no other than the wild young Duke 
Francesco De Medici—he iias*promised to aid me in some line 
of life; but, as for Uosmo, the Black Mask, I have warned hin| 
not to play me foul again; but it grows late—be thou at the 
lower step of the terrace, at the water’s edge—there Ponolo will 
he delivered unto thee—remember it will be in a gondola beai*' 
ing a white flag, in it I mean to seek the lagoons, where a 
l^laca waits me, and then sailfor Leghorn—and now farewell ! 
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and for ever!” ^*Take these, take these, they will be of use to 
thee,” exclaimed Bianca, as she unclasped a necklace of brilliant 
diamonds from her neck; ‘'they are worth thousands—and write, 
write to say, where thou wilt reside in Florence,and thou shaltever 
receive a handsome maintenance.” " Then be it so,’’ inter* 
rupted Pietro, as he enclosed the brilliants in the folds of his 
vest; “ thou art now able to be generous; and 1 am at best in* 
ditierently off, and now farewell! ” and for an instant Beatrice 
permitted the silent and unimpassioued embrace of her husband; 
the next moment he was gone from her side, and the fair jewel* 
ler’s daughter was left in the balcony, gazing on the distant 
spires and public buildings of the city, that contained her dear¬ 
est treasure—her fair haired child! 

With a light foot Bianca entered the sleeping chamber, and 
her steps on the rich Turkey carpet were as echoless as falling 
snow. Seated at her toilette table, she gazed for an instant 
on the magnificent mirror, whilst a pardonable smile passed 
over her countenance, at beholding the reflection of her owit 
beauty. 

" I am fair, they say,” she uttered in a kind of soliloquy, "yet 
what doth the possession of charms avail me? Have they not only- 
been productive of misery to me ? but to be deismed beautiful 
brings, one pleasing thought! will not my child be llbautiful also ?” 
And she drew from her bosom a miniature of her boy which in 
a kinder mood had been beautifully executed by her dissolute 
but talented husband. "Aye, here is well depictured the noble li¬ 
neaments of the father unseared by crime and dissipation. Alas 
there was a day I did love thy father, but ’tis past!” and Bian¬ 
ca sighed deeply as she once more concealed the painting, and 
rising from her seat threw a silk cloak richly trimmed with 
ermine over her graceful form and once more sought the open 
gallery. H^r head was uncovered whilst through her dark raven 
ringlets the pearls glittered like snow drops. 

One by one the stars vanished from the blue vault of the sky, 
the moon had waned away in paly lustre ’till the star of morn¬ 
ing shone alone like a beauty in twilight. Intently did Bianca 
gaze on the waters, but no sound of oars as yet stole on her 
earst "Can he have deceived me? yet he seemed sin¬ 
cere.” At this moment her e/es by acqjdent fell on a low 
ybrubbery of laburnum trees that overshadowed the nearer end 
of the terrace when she could distinctly perceive the figure of a 
man, his face was concealed and Bianca shuddered as she recog¬ 
nised the "Black Mask.” The object of her alarm seemed to have 
grown conscious that he had been discovered gs immediately 
gliding through the trees he vaniahed from her sight. ’Twai 
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with a beating heart that Bianca once more cast her eyes in th#^ 
direction of the river^ the faint splashing of oars after a long 
pause came on the chill breeze of morn, and Bianca could 
perceive that a gondola was approaching silently but with 
almost incredible swiftness and neared the shore; a white 
flag, the signal, was displayed from the prow. A few seconds and 
Bianca was descending the marble steps that led from the ter¬ 
race beneath to the water’s edge. The gondola had reached its 
destination. As Bianca advanced suddenly she felhh^rself clasped 
round the Waist by some one from behind and lifted into the 
boat, immediately a scarf was wrapt round lLe#'mouth to pre¬ 
vent her cries and in an instant she felt the |>oiL move rapidly 
from the shore. Imagination may picture the fS|^£higs of Bianca 
as she gazed on the receding shore, but a bend in the river soon 
shot out the palazzo of her father from her sight and she could 
perceive that the white flag had been removed, palace af- 
palace seemed to glide away ’till they approached the Bridge 
«pi Sighs. Here a gondola urged with great swiftness passed 
them, bearing a white flag, and the wretched Bianca could per¬ 
ceive Pietro standing at the prow urging the boatmen to their 
utmost strength? Vainly she endeavoured to cry out, the ban¬ 
dage was tightened over her mouth so as almost to create suf¬ 
focation, and||t was not until they had passed beneath the 
Bridge of Sighs and many threats that the slightest outcry 
might cause her destruction, that the bandage was removed and 
Bianca sat in terror and uncertainty, as the gondola passed ra¬ 
pidly along numerous canals lined on either side by high roofed 
bouses, their narrow fretted casements, overhanging balconysand 
deep doorways dimly seen in the still dark grey of morning. 

Ha^ha—ha—he,”—shouted Signor Giovanni! as he raised a 
large cup of wine to his lips, **||oar lioliness is pleased to be face¬ 
tious, but in good sooth Cardinal Ferdinand 1 scarce lii^e such ac¬ 
complices !” This was uttered by a shcrrt thick-set Cayilier, dress¬ 
ed in the extreme of the Spanish fashion, as he and or four 

other patricians were seated round a table in an auberge that 
overlooked the Arijo in the fair city of Florence. “ Necessity 
basnolaw,” replied the Cardinal, a tall, dark, stern looking man 
on whose countenance bigotry and oppression were strongly 
picture<bi‘"tbat my brother is thus to disgrace the honor' of* the 
t)e Medici by ttiiii intrigue* and admit into his councils such 
a low bom Venetian as this Pieitro Buonaventuri must hot W 
auflered.” Why, please your Excellency, men rather give the 
fair Bianca the credit of being his secret councillor. Wom'^ 
yon know are the very devil when they become entangled, iit 
l^e affairs ”—*/ Thou sayesttrue/’ replied one of the party whdsd 
biihdeome features and graoefiiL ^gure oflhred a contrast to the 
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stem and more forbidding appearance of his companions, ** and 
the Duke Braccaino hath had good reasons to mistrust the sex:.*^ 
“ Vasari,’' interrupted the Cardinal, ‘'mention not that hate<* 
ful subject. The house of the De Medici have suffered enough 
already and oblivion should veil those misfortunes that have dim-' 
med its lustre.” “ I crave thy pardon,” quickly replied the other; 

“ but 1 had deemed as we three already are privy to our state se-‘ 
cret, that thou wouldst have been less scrupulous as to terms f 
do you intend toi honor the palace of your brother the duke 
to night? he gives I understand a large musical entertain¬ 
ment.’' “ I have thought of it,” replied the Cardinal in an apparent¬ 
ly thoughtlegs^|ohpj I shall go” “ and I,” added Vasari “ to 
make myself the'tx^re welcome shall even join the musicians. The 
fair Bianca, will of course outshine all the beauties. By the saints, 
'tis worth a fortnight’s penance to gaze on her lovely features'' 
Diavolo,”interrupted Giovanni as again he replenished his glass, 
“how eould such a pale faced fellow woo and win such a bride!' 
By the saint Vasari, thou who art allowed to be the best painter' 
in Florence shouldst take her picture for Saint Cecilia. Such a 
countenance beaming over the altar would raise the eyes of ma¬ 
ny a Cavalier upwards in devotion.” “ Cease, cease thy ribaldry,” 
interrupted the painter, “dost thou forget in whose company thou 
sittcst,” and he pointed to the Cardinal who, howler, seemed to 
take little note of their presence as with folded arms he pac¬ 
ed up and down the apartment. “ Aye marry do 1,” replied the' 
other in a low tone, “ the devil hath seldom had a better pupil. I 
like that sanctified hypocrisy that with clasped hands and upturn¬ 
ed eyes can coolly plot murder.'* “ 'Tis but the way of the 
Florentines,” was the rejoinder, “ but pass the flask.” 
the saints that dry occupation of thine seems tn have 
made thee drouthy; thou ha£U|hquaffed three flasks already 
—how dost thou think thine fmad will stand it this night.” 
“I am seasoned,” replied the painter; “do but look 
*ht the Ol^inal—the saints forefend!—but his grey eyes 
and frowning brows beneath that sombre montero, give him 
more the appearance of a murderer seeking the sanctuary of 
the altar, than the most holy Cardinal Ferdinand De Medici.” 

“ I’ll not gainsay thy opinion,” was the reply: “ but in sooth, if 
our libertine Duke Francesco carry on after this fashiouf the no¬ 
bles will turn rebellious, and insulted Tuscans ever wear keea 
i^tilettos.” “ The people are deeply excited by this new liason,'!^ 
said the painter; “they say there are doubts, but that 
late grand Duchess Joanno, his wife, did not come fairly hei^ 
death,.and rumour says, that if this Pietro Buonaventuri tverd 
put of the way, that the Venetian jeweller’s daughter might yol 
Ibe coronet! £fab! sayest tbou m ” iaterrupW 
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ed the Cardinal, who had overheard the last remarks, who says, 
that the blood of the De Medici is to be polluted by such an 
alliance?'' Rumour, please your excellency,” replied Gio¬ 
vanni, although it be ray own half brother that would disho¬ 
nor his lineage.” Of thy blood, Giovanni,” replied the Cardi¬ 
nal, whilst a withering smile lit up his sallow countenance, 
*‘thou needest take little heed, the barsinister is already blazon* 
ed on thy shield, but on ours it shall never be." 

The face of Giovanni at this home taunt, be^|ne slightly co¬ 
loured—but particularly accustomed to keep a guard over his 
temper, he exclaimed in an indifferent tone—^l‘.That is more my 
misfortune than fault, and men say that evett holiness is 
not wholly immaculate, and the blood of tEiihjIib Medici was 
ever of a salt nature." 

To this remark no answer was returned—for with folded arms, 
knit brows> and downcast eyes, the Cardinal resumed his hurried 
And impatient walk—“Shall,” thought he, “shall the younger 
brother enjoy alone the sovereignty of Tuscany? Shall he re¬ 
vel in luxury, the companion of Princes, and I his elder be 
wedded to the church—curse, on the narrow minded policy that 
made them make a churchman of me ! 1 was not formed for 
monks and prayers, but rather to be a leader in the van of war: 
yet sooth he dallying in the lap of luxury, forgetful of the 
intercj^ts of his country—threatened by the see of Rome, and 
the. ndWs of the land in almost open rebellion—it must not, 
shall not be! ” “ Giovanni,” he exclaimed aloud, “ I know thou 
dost hate Pranceso, and thou V^asari art wedded to my interests, 
is it fit I should see the fair province of Tuscany thus day by 
day ■ losing not only its political interests, but mark the increas¬ 
ing soup motions of the people?” “Surely not, my lord,” re¬ 
plied Giovanni, “thy aricestor^were ever speedy at correcting 
such faults—but, art thou weir assured of the fellow feeling of 
the nobles?” “Look,” said the^Cardinal, drew a 

scroll from his waist, “seest thou not here the nli^s^of many^ 
high in wealth and honors? they have sworn to ai^" me, whilst 
the people are ripe for a revolt?* “And what wouldst thou do 
with the deposed Duke,” quickly interrupted Giovanni, fixing a 
searching look on the countenance of the Cardinal. “Nought to 
effect hji|jife,” was the reply; “ there are modes and meaps of 
curbing'the unruly and many strong castles in Tuscany.” 
“But you spoke of *aid to be received in the shape of an ally,” 
interrupted Giovanni, “canst thou trust him?” “Yes, he 
waits below.” “ Let us see and judge then,” said Giovanni; 
“when men jeopardy life, they should look well to those 
they trust.” “ N'asari, do thou summon this man—^thou wilt 
know him by his Black Mask,” exclaimed the Cardinal: ‘‘butun- 
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tit we can judge, bow far we can trust him, breathe not aught 
of our councils.** 

In a fe,w seconds Cosmo stood in the presence of the Cardinal^ 
when, after making a slight inclination of his head, he drew 
himself up. “ Thou art named Cosmo ? ” enquired the Cardi* 
nal. The Black Mask inclined his head. “ What surety have 
we, of the safe keeping of whatever council we must necessarily 
entrust you in tlie furtherance of our designs ? ” "This,** 
replied he of tM^Black Mask, drawing a scroll from his waist, 
*^’tis in the writipg of the Duke Braccino, the Duke Francesco’s 
brother-in-laWj^^^ur highness must be aware, and Signior ¥a« 
sari well knowi^f^ loto—but little friendship has existed be¬ 
tween them.” ^flRiou sayest true,” replied the Cardinal: “ but 
what may be the specific nature of the duties you are willing to 
perform ? ” This question was put in a calm and searching tone: 
'^You are aware, in stormy times like these, men must needs bc 
wary.** “None more than myself,” replied he of the Mask: 
“that letter ought to be a guarantee.” “Hark ye. Sir Masl^,” 
interrupted the half drunk Giovanni, “have I not seen thee at 
dusk at the * Villa a Caino ? ’ hast never ministered to any of 
the Duke’s pleasures ? ” He of the Mask seemed evidently 
moved for a second or two—but at length replied, “Your eyes 
have not deceived you; I did some service for fhe Dukfi, ac¬ 
cording to my profession, but was not ovfrwell fee’d.” "Thoq 
art needy then, I conjecture,” interrupted Ferdinand:^ 'fjf thou- 
dost my bidding, thou shalt have little cause to complain of my 
bounty: in a word perhaps thou mayest have to use thy dagger! ” 
“ 1 am used to the trade,” muttered he of the Mask; “but there 
are other and safer modes of getting rid of officious fri^ids—1 
have a special drug by me, they ^at do partake of it, pine away 
for weeks §ind die, as if coiisum^on had sapped the strength 
of the coiMditution.” “ ’Twill do, 'twill do,” muttered the Car¬ 
dinal: “4fii^huu guess on whom thou art to practice?” “I 
have a shre^ thought,” was the reply; thou couldst not need 
the death of a poor man, but would feign lay the axe at the 
grand oak of the forest.” “ Thou partly hittest my meaning, 
but thou must practice on this Bianca, the wife of that wretch 
Pietro Buonaventuri.” Here the Black Mask was again, moved, 
but relied, “ Even as thou wilt: though the Duke out of the 
way, I cannot see how this girl can interfere Vith thee,” “ There 
are reasons and good ones was the rejoinder : “ wilt thou do 
my bidding?” After a pause, the Mask observed, “As thou hast 
said—but my reward ? ” “ Name thine own, when the desired 
object has been accomplished.” “ Be it so—and the time ? ** 
** Minutes are days ’till the business is done.” “ 1 shall ^e pane* 
tual-^where shall we next meet?” “To-morrow evening, by 
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fbe at the house of Bianca^; the Duke and eonMi 

laf the ceurtfors are to be there to supper.” “Amid so many 
'appearance might be auspicious,” interrupted he of^Ahe 
^fM^K ; ’“$iirivate meetings in prosecution of affairs like these, 
Werd^u^ly the more prudent plan.” “ Nay, do my bidding,” 
;teplie^l the Cardinal, with an impatient movement: “but here 
Hiy present wants may demand some pecuniary aid—here are a 
get thee a better doublet and cloak;; for the fashion 
thy pi^sent garb denotes a scanty lilted pur$|||i “ I take thy 
bbunty,” replied he of the Mask: “adieu, Signior Cardinal,” 
and with a noiseless step Cosmo passed fronrt^,kP^i*l^°i^”t« 
h few minutes after, the conspirators w^^^ffiB^ling' swiftly 
In a gondola down the Arno, into the mor^^|ijdous parts of 
|Florence. 


Slights gleamed and music sounded in the splendid palace of 
, |he Abbracchi, and the nobles and high dames of Florence, 
i'lp^gling in the dance, did honor to the entertainment of the 
yQhng and romantic Duke Francesco, who seated on a splendid 
•ttoman, conversed in a low and earnest tone, with the beauti¬ 
ful Bianca. It was after a silence of some duration, during 
W'hich the dance had been renewed, that the Duke exclaimed in 
A Ihw tone—“‘Bianca, by Heaven, thou dost wrong me by thy 
||USpi^ns—why shouW I have resorted to such violence, when 
eipptions of love and tenderness possess my bosoib?” 
“Pleasefour highness,” replied Bianca: “thou kuowest well 
ere this, thou didst prosecute a dishonorable suit in Venice with 
“Yet lady, did I not crave thy forgiveness—and beauty, 
sucli afJhine, might have pleaded excuse for an older man—thy 
ibusbani^ in carrying thee off,^did but what was natural.” “Nay, 
In trut^,^ please your highnel^^ 1 can scarce give credence to 

f ^is^ for;* on the night of my being carried fronKj^m father^ 
ouse, 1 did see Pietro urge his gunUola by the ,|iB -.in which 

f o^mp held me prisoner, nor did I see him again umlu^e arrived 
^re from Leghorn.” “ Well,even suppose, that urged by this pas- 
l^pn, f did use emissaries to bring|hee here :bast thou aught elsb 
ip accuse pie of? thy husband holds places of trust and emolu- 
Wpt ai^^e brepth of calumny hath never sullied thy fair naipp^ 
Mpnar^ b^yp power and tb^ir courts are ever the resort 6f all 

beautiful} and if Francesco the Duke do 
jiiedlci wish, to the ., court of the “ pity of roses” with the 
l^reyence pt thp flleapty of Venice thereby thine own, yanity, a 
fa^ty pt^don^ihc that is eyey at times interesting in thy sex, 
.MU^diplead my e^ipuse.** ^'.Dalte nie not justice p 

• * me tlm charge oCWity, nor cau 
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and peerless Dames of Floreime pan 
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t«ir«l fo aught but reflectians at best little arfilifable 
repatation. That there are many ^fao would appreci^lb 
thavdionors you would confer oi^ me, 1 know but too weli^ > 
“ By onr lady saints, thou art over severe on the 
of the court, fair Bianca,'’ interrupted tl^ Duke 
one of her hands in his, “ but here comes niy brother the CardS 
nal and with him Vasari, and further,’* resumed the Duke in a 
playful manner, " most peerless Bianca, thou nfustlettiiiOboastojf 
our city, the ptl^ter Vasari, take thy likeness.*’ ** Please your 
Excellency that were a task beyond me,” interrupted Vasari as 
he bent a long libertine glance on the blushing features of 
Bianca; ^’ mai^^f^ir face as the critics say have I made live on 
the canvass lady's beauty consists less in the formation 

of the features than in subtile light, a soul-breathing expression 
that looks defiance to the pencil of the artist.’* '’In sooth tho<|» 
canst mouth a compliment after some fashion,’’ interropted’'Cli^<« 
vanni, " and yet by our lady’s favour, thou dost the fair jeweirer’k 
daughter but bare justice”. She however to whom all these i 
complimentary expressions were addressed seemed to t^e 
little notice of them, giving all her attention to the young and ena'*, 
moured Didce,who bending down until his cheek almost touched 
that of the fair Venetian’s, exclaimed in an undertone. " Dove thon 
knowest cannot at all times be guided by the dji^tates of pra» 
depce ; thine own marriage is but too just an example. ^.^Ihotxv 
•bCiildst therefore make some allowance for the weakiess of 
my heart?’’ “Please your Highness, although 1 waf tbeh sv^ 
young that marriage was the result of a deep and seiious love 
towards Pietro and thy present purpose savours little of wiiai 
it ought. Thou hast heaped honors on Pietro, hut report iihitli 
that thou hast not the purest motives in this.” # 


To thia remark the youh^Duke made no reply, hut 
silently approached the Cardinal, who with folde^ 

arms anl^Bt brows had been waldhin^^ for some time thp 
countenanceof the Duke and that of the fair Bianca.” Ho^ 
pbw, brother Cardinal, thou dost aPsume a very sombre, 
visage to*night. By heavens t there are bright eyes here« 
that might win a smile from an anchorite!” ’’My moodjii^ 
flail.* was the sullen reply, "when I see the head of ^e . 
hpase of Medici wiling away bis time with an artful ^ 

*^hi|a Wrongest her, wrongest her,” vehemently exclal 
^'eypURg Duke, "there is scarce a little dame that prometplLt , 
(he the palaazo to-night that might net taka a 

ill Wtae fVotii her. No. if anght be to blame, on mb faB tbik 
Mre-n hast bad many a one," was the re]|lfy ^ 
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brother can or otip^ht to be of Httle monient to yon so lorig lis 
they militate not ajrainst your otvn interests.” 

At this remark the brow of the Cardinal assumed even a dark¬ 


er gloom, as he replied. ** Our sire hath taken good heed that 
the paths to honorable ambition should not lie on my road; the 
gloomy cloister^ hath nigh well damped the spirit of the De 
Mediciand with an appearance of humility the Cardinal cast 
bis eyest,downward. Nay! nay, brother 1 did not mean to 
taunt you,’* interrupted the Duke,'' but see, here approaches 
Pietro, do not let his being a stranger prepossess you against 
liim, for in intriguing talent few can cope with him, and in 
oiir present difficulty with the See of Romeyfa;ilpiay 1^ of the 
greatest service.*’ 

It was now with a low obeysance Pietro approached the 
Duke, observing ** those papers, please your highness, in¬ 
tended for the Pope's legate, have been dispatched by a 
special messenger.” “ So far well ; to-morrow we must 
answer the complaint of the Genoese merchants,but hither good 
Pietro,'* resumed the Duke, placing ius arm familiarly within that 
of his with an insinuating look,'' thy fair wife of a surety is in an 
untoward humour to-night, come do thou see that thou gettest 
her to sing to-night some one of those cazonets 1 so admire ; 
by my.Dukedmn, 'twere worth twenty rose nobles to hear her 
warbf0 a bar!” " Yoor Grace is over kind in your commenda¬ 
tions,^ replied Pietro, with a sneering smile, " but in good faith 
it seems to me as if your suit would prove more potent than 
niine.” " Nay then, by our lady’s grace, thou dost flatter me,** 
interrupted the Prince with a smile, and sinking his voice almost 


to a whisper he resumed, " that night in Venice when deceived by 
the Black Mask, of a surety t^ wife did not favour me with thb 
most flattering reception.” “ |pfher I did not please your liigh- 
Hess,” significantly exclaimed^ietro! ** Diavolo I w*hat heed i 
that‘Pietro, do not play the offended husband, M^bow thee 
well! nay, do not start T and wear that long face.” *Blwas howj- 
over some time ere recovering from his partial discomposure and 
speaking in a mysterious and angry tone, he observed, Duk#, 
it has been told me thoii hast been tampering with CosmO, to 
get me from thy path—I can well conjecture your Grace’s wishlen 
for tiiatgVent, nor am 1 so ignorant ofthe world as not to k/iow 


that thou wert little likely to heap riches and honors on me,” 
lind here Pietro e*kst a glance towards Bianca—^who, iii 
a magnificent robe of pttrple satin, one arm lying gracefully 
ever the back gf a rich sofa, was gazing out on a balcony filled 
with Ohoice exotics. The eyes of the Prince had rapidly tbllow^ 
“ ed in Uie direction of PietrO’s, and for*a moment became fixed 
countenance of^Piattcii^ aithbugh idrectly aftarwarda oast 
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tli« ^ound. “ Your grace, 1 dare say, gives me credit for my 
penetration,” further resumed Pietro aloud, anxious to makf 
the persons that now surrounded them suppose, their conversa* 
tion had turned upon sometliing of a political nature. ** Of a 
certainty not,” replied the Duke significantly ; “ and thou dost 
wrong him in thy suspicions ; him thou speakest of hath ever 
borne a bold face and open hand—and, I dare pledge my 
Dukedom that thy suspicions are wrong.” 

A grim smile passatl over the features of Pietro, who, how¬ 
ever, without any reply, approached his wife, and touching her 
gently on the shoulder, exclaimed, Bianca, the Prince would 
hear thee sing^I^ncesmust be obeyed, therefore attend to his 
wish.” I would willingly do thy will—but thou knowest not 
what snares are set for you; the Prince hath again made dis¬ 
honorable advances towards me, and, believe me, has only ag¬ 
grandized you from base and dishonorable motives: do 
leave this abandoned court—already have we not only become 
the objects of jealousy and scorn, but it serins we are so de^ 
tested, that our lives are not safe. I know it was by the machi¬ 
nations of the Prince, I was brought from Venice: Cosrno- 
hath betrpyed you, and was lying in wait, when you had 
that parting interview with me, and overhearing the precon¬ 
certed flag of recognition, brought his gondola to the steps at 
the appointed time.” “ True,” replied Pietro, ittusing; ” but if 
we have been caught in the trap, we must even put a bold face 
on the matter: thou canst with woman's cunning feed him with 
vain hopes, until an advantageous opportunity arises of effect¬ 
ing our escape—aye, for the present wear a face of dissiinufa- 
tion, for he is of that disposition that if he dreamt of our intending 
flight, the deepest dungeon in Florence were our next habita¬ 
tion. But now the Prince approaches, do thou greet him fair, 
whilst I eqgage the Cardinal’s atnntion, who seeinetli over moody 
of late;”^ saying, Pie|;ro leaving Bianca to await the ap¬ 
proach oiHie Prince, sauntered carelessly over to jn bere the 
Cardinal was holding a low and earnest conversation with Don 
.Giovanni and Vasari. 

Once more was the beautiful Bianca left to resist the 
aediictive language of the Prince, and *twas with a mingled feel- 
ing;of fear and disgust, that she gazed on him. fly my Duke¬ 
dom, thou dost still wear a frowin on that fair face,' Bianca; 
look at La Bella Comptessa Tivoli, there*thou mayest see tlj^e 
goddess of smiles personified,” and seating himself by her, tM 
Prince oommenced rallying lier on her melancholy. “ WoulU 
not the fair Bianca be a guest to-morrow, at the rural festal, at 
the Palace *A Caino,* where we are to enjoy a bunting partyrr 
.«iui in the eveiupg Vnaari the painter got. up^ a - 
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a small theatre constracted for the occasion; bat see, here ap¬ 
proaches thy boy—how well he looks! ” 

The beautiful eyes of the mother indeed glistened,^ as her 
child ypproached, who, springing on her knee, was clasped to 
her bVeast ia a moment. The eyes of the Cardinal were now 
fixed on the group—at the same time, a page approached the 
Prince and put a scroll into his hand, which, after perusing, he 
hastily arose and left the apartment. 

It was a starlight night, and the reflection of the many glit¬ 
tering chandeliers from the lofty casementsthe palazzo cast 
down long lines of uncertain and dazzliii^Kght, checquered 
every now and then by the passing and repassing figures on the 
umbrageous gardens of the mansion, as the Prince, with hur¬ 
ried steps, sought an arbour that was formed at the brink of 
a small cascade. One small lamp was suspended from the leafy 
roof of the bower, and cast its slender and spiral light on the 
dark and trembling waters. 

''I have bided tryst,” exclaimed he of the Black Mask, emerg¬ 
ing from the extremity of the arbour: “what wouldst thou of 
me ? ” “ Nay, thou knowest my wishes,” interrupted the Prince: 
''those that have eyes and ears, must know that when slight bar¬ 
riers oppose th% wishes of a Prince, he seldom fails to have those 
about him to minister to his caprices. I love this Bianca, and 
thou hast done my bidding in Venice, in transporting her here; 
knowing my wishes, why didst thou not cozen that villain of a 
husband on board—the sea tells no secrets! ” “ Please your 
highness: villain as this Pietro Biionaventuri may be, it were a 
fiendish act to have murdered him—the saints know *twas bad 
enough, robbing the poor devil jf his wife, without taking from 
kirn the boon of an already miswable existence.” “Aqd wouldst 
thou plead for him! To hear thee prate and na^lize thus» 
is a greater sin in tlie face of Hteaven than l^kity mur¬ 
ders. 1 tell thee, Cosmo, that while he lives, she never can be 
mine.”“ Report belies your Highness then,” replied tha 
Bjack Mask, “ if thou hast not eloquence enough to persuade 
ker,.tp be kind to thee.” "I tell thee, Cosmo, she is not to be 
won—thou must devise some other plan.” “ Canst tliou ^noi 
send him on isome embassy, ev^n on this one to Rome, aad 
^[>read a<fiijse reporPof his deatli.” “ ’TwiU never do/' was the 
wgomder; " thou must.use thy dagger onbim! ” “ Then.Huke^ 
be it so! but mark, I do suspect some danger tlireatens thee 
l^ce, on the part of the citizsns'-rif 1 can fathom their inteii^. 
thou shalt be apprized.” “ Hah !' whom do. you partb^f 
suspect ? ” interrupted tb© Prince. " yet I oaunet. 
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«n any one; but mark! footsteps approach—^by the Saints,! 
fear, we have been overheard—I must fly.” “ And of him ? ** 
enquired the Prince. "To-morrow seals his fate, your liigliness,** 
whispered Cosmo, as he glided through the trees—whilst by 
another path the Prince once more sought the gay illumined 
hall. m 

^ 4 4 » 

Some hours passed, during which the gaiety of the palazzo 
was continued with unabated zeal, whilst the Duke Francesco 
De Medici drank in the mellifluous strains of the lovely Bianca, 
as seated in a small boudoir of the principal dancing room, she 
accompanied hfrsllf on a guitar, whilst her beautiful boy slum¬ 
bered on a small ottoman in the centre of the apartment. The 
boudoir was lighted up by a number of frosted lamps, which 
shed forth a light resembling the mildest moonbeams. Splendid 
mirrors reaching from the roof to the ground, reflected the fi¬ 
gure of the Venetian beauty, as gracefully she bent over her 
lyre, whilst magnificent China vases containing the rarest flow* 
ers, filled the boudoir with the most exquisite odours I 

4 - 4 ^ 4 ^ 4 * 

Different was the occupation of Pietro, who, hurrying down 
the banks of the Arno, entered a gondola, which was in waiting, 
and giving the word, was rowed rapidly into tha denser part of 
the city; the night had now become dark and cloudy, and gusts 
of wind*came slowly sweeping over the dull waves of the Arno. 
•Row gondoliers ! row! my time is precious,” exclaimed Pietro, 
in an unsteady voice; "make for that low house by the water’s 
edge, you may see a light in the casement!” 

In a few seconds springing from the gondola, he added, "here 
is thy hire—thouneedest not wmt, as I tarry in the city for the 
night,” and in a few minutes hi^gure was lost in the gloom, 
whilst the ||pdoli6rs, allowing their boat to drop into the middle 
of the stipfiii, let their anchor fall, and sought their slumber 
for the ni^it. 

Pietro, without knocking, lifted the latch of the humble 
dwelling, and entered into a well lighted apartment, round the 
walls of which were displayed fishing and landing nets, spears 
and .other fishing tackle. A wood fire burned briskly, before 
which, in a rude chair buried in a sound sleep, reclined the figure 
of a fisherman, his head enveloped in a red woollen cap, whilsl' 
his doublet was composed of coarse blue woollen cloth—his; 
Ihnhs, from a little above the knee to the instep, were hare-^re 
was of a alight form, with remarkably dark and hea.4y brow^ 
tangled hair and pale Complexion. Approaching, towards him, 
Pietro shook Uu strongly by the shoulders^ exclsimingi" Wakef 
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wake Maraneillo—^fao ! man, wake! *’ Starting from bis s1am» 
bers, the fisherman gazed vaguely round the room, until his 
glance rested on the disturber of his slumbers. In the Saint’s 
name, what dost thou here at this time of tlie night,” he^ejacu- 
lated; ** by the mass, I thought ’twas Jeneatte, though maugre 
the roughness, of thy l^mors, ’twas that of a Russian bear compare 
cd to a kitten's paw.” “ When fate urges a desperate man, he 
takes little heed of the courtesies of life,” was the rejoinder: 
“Maraneillo—this Prince, this Duke Francesco, with all his 
pretended regard for me and Bianca, is even now plotting for 
my life, he was overheard but this evening, counselling con* 
cerning the speediest means of dejspatching me; therefore I 
may now form an estimate of the true feeling he entertains for 
cne —dvpe that 1 have been.” “Yet bast thou not duped him? ** 
interrupted Maraneillo, with a sneer; “ I knew he loved thy 
wife, and would feign that thou shouldst wear the horns! and 
Bdw thou art angered, because he wishes thee out of his way! ” 
**Duped, dupedl** muttered Pietro, his eyes bent on 
the ground, and passing his fingers repeatedly across his brow : 
“butthou must aid me.” “How?” enquired the fisherman: 
*/but Signior Secretary, thou wilt pledge me in a flask of 
“ Rhenish ”—so saying, Maraneillo drew from a cupboard a 
long necked bottle and two glasses: “ Marry, 'tis good and 
racy liquor—and my saint Anne, that little rogue Jeanette, 
bath acquired of late a marvellous taste for its flavourj^, though 
Confound the jade, she suspects, I’m not a member of the 
profession that my garb denotes.” Without speaking, Pie* 
tro swallowed three or four glasses, and seating himself in a 
chair exclaimed—“Maraneillo, I have served you at a strait be¬ 
fore ; now—now tliott canst do me a service: the Prince to-night 
intends taking a public gondoU^ the owmer of which is known 
to me—I have bribed him to let me take the place of one of his 
gondoliers; they are proceeding to 51 certain place|of rendeg* 
Vouz, where, with some of bis courtiers, he intends Tiolding a se<; 
cifet conference relative to some state affairs, which he wishes 
id keep concealed from some of his older ministers, as 'tin 
touching certain movements relative to Rome—a secret, whicll^ 
if I can discover and disclose to tlie state of Venice, will be th« 
making of our fortunes. Now, thou must lend me thy present 
fisherman’s garb, it exactly corresponds with the dress of triqsa 
gondoliers-^do tbon*assume mine; and wear a black crape visor^ 
and repair to the bridge Trioita,- and there await my comtng/<^ 
“Why. Signing; that is wherr thine own house is situated,” re* 
plied Maraneillo, “ Well, even so—I will see thee within mine 
pwn hbufie, only keep thou facing the bjt^dge until twelve 
; to-morroW; wfken I shall di^oyer this secret^ tbeix, lei 
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T’fancegco tremble for his safety. I shall let him know, that 
another, and one unknown to him, is in possession of the secret, 
and that any foul play towards me will cause an instant expo* 
sure.”® “Have a care, Sijfnior, that thou dost not get entan* 
pled in some net, from whence thou mayest not get easily free.** 
** Asfor risk, *tis only I that am endangered,” hastily interrupted 
Pietro : Diavolo ! wilt thou do my bidding or not ? ” “ To 
humour thy fancy then,” replied Maraneillo, removing his red 
cap, I will, for once, don the apparel of a Cavalier: how your 
patrician legs without a covering will fare this cold gusty night, 
thou best knowest.” 

'v 

In a few minutes, the metamorphosis had taken place, and 
with a rapid step, the disguised Pietro hastily departed from the 
dwelling of Maraneillo. 

¥ * ^ 

The next morning all Florence was in commotion, the body 
of Pietro Buonaventuri, the favourile of the Dnke Francesco, 
was found murdered, and so shockingly disfigured as to be 
hardly recognized ; lie had been seen to enter a fisherman’s hut, 
by name Maraneillo, by the gondoliers, who had conveyed him 
from the ducal palace, and the same fisherman had been seen 
entering a gondola, which, from the depositions Jaid before the 
Civil powers, had been attacked by a Felluca, headed by a per* 
son in a Black Mask,—and the said fisherman, after a weight 
had been tied round his neck, was thrown into the river, and 
never rose more! 

» * * * » ♦ , 

The sun shone bright upon the fair City of Roses, one year after 
the foregoing circumstance. I'was a summer’s eve, and all the 
villagers from the surrounding ciiuntry came in docks, crowned 
with flowdlp, through the streets, which were decorated with 
triumphal i^ivhes. Fair ladies were waving their scarfs frOm ma* 
ny a trellided balcony, and all the young and gay cavaliers of 
I* mrence, on their spirited steeds, caracolled and galloped passed 
the dwellings that contained the fair ladies of their choice. The 
peasants, in their holiday suits, assembled in groups at the cor¬ 
ners of the streets, gazing vyith admiration on the passing pa¬ 
geants. It was not, however, until near dark, that the cause of 
niis Unusual rejoicing approached through tlie leading streets of 
Florentoe j ’twas the bridal day of Francesco Grand Duke Ho 
hledici and Bianca De Capello, the Venetian jeweller’s daughter t 
the marriage ceremony had just been concluded, and, to'hie 
splendid Palace A Caino,” a few miles from the city, the yOuii]| 
&nd etirsfpfared Duke was conveying his lovely bride. Yet, amid 
in the’denibnstrbtidns of jt>y evincOd the oiaititttdeiif’ thnil 






litiied thft streets/ *mid all the warm speeches of her rofU 
bridej^rooni, it was eTuient to the spectators, that the features 
of' the beautiful Dnohess wore an expression of extreme dejec¬ 
tion. There was apparently little reason for this, as the’fate of 
Pietro Buonaventuri had been an occurrence of near a year's 
esdstehce,—and considering the exalted situation to which she 
had been so suddenly raised, it would have appeared more 
consonant to nature, to have appreciated the singular bene¬ 
ficence of fortune. On the contrary, however, a strange gloom 
seemed to pervade the countenance of Bianca, and from the 
unwearied attentions of the Prince, he seemed as if be wished 
to hide from the eyes of the populace, the sad deportment 
of his lovely consort. It was with forced smiles and colourless 
cheeks, that the grand Duchess returned the greetings of tliC 
people; she could not but remember how, and with whom she 
bad entered the city. And now as the triumphant Princess of 
iSlscany she was to play her part amid the proud noblesse 
and citizens of one of the most flourishing principalities of the*^ 
Continent. The shades of evening had given way to the gloom 
of night, and the bridal party were now led by a number of 
torch bearers, the ruddy glow of which flickered and wavered 
on many a gay cloth of gold and dancing plume. It was as they 
were passing gver the bridge that led from the city in the 
direction of Caino, that the eyes of Bianca became fixed on the 
person of the too well remembered Cosmo, of the Black Mask, 
lie was standing under a lamp suspended on the bridge, and a 
high wind having arisen the doubtful lines of wavering light 
fell fitfully on his ominous and mysterious mask! ^ 

^ ¥■ ¥ ¥ 


The curtain of the theatre, erected in the palace, had slowly 
arisen amid a low strain of beautiful music. The drama wai 
descriptive of the fatal effects of jealousy. Ii^^^ommenc- 
ed with a dark scene in a forest, to give efl<^;;'to which, 
coverings bad been placed over the lights of the roohn, and the 
footlights^ of ti)e stage were so lowered, that nothing save a 
dim shadowy light rendered the objects visible. 

¥’''’’•¥ ¥ ¥ ♦ , * , 

Hast thou drugged their cups?* muttered Ferdinand the 
Cardinal, to him of the Black Mask, as drawn apart where the 
shade fell darkest Itbey met in silence: '^Art sure it will be 
quick ? * * They that partake of it will not bi'aathe ten minutea 
after: but sfHsak low*~the cups are here—and as the Duke 
called for wine, I have mixed it in the Falernian instead of the. 
ponfeciiotiery—who is to carry it ? * * Thou, thou must do it," 
f^lie^^the Cardinal, an agitated voice.* * How can I 
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proaoH the Duke.tnaaked ? and he knaws iny Voice*’, . 

thy fl^arinent to that of a servitoMand iR ^looin ,th|5 
tures will not be distinguishable. There is no nee<i of thy 
ing, as in capacity of a menia1> ’tia right to ^|ger the cup in silei^C 
respect.” “ Be it so/’ was the reply of Gosnio; “ I will 
with thee anon.” “ Be quick then, ere <the lights rise/ repUe^^; 
the Cardinal; in a hollow voice. ... 


G08mdf glided swiftly from the apartment; as the Cardinal ^ 
muttered to hitoself—“Cauglit, aye caught! in his own toilsi 
the fates nerve me to this undertaking.” ^ ^ 


In a fe.w minuteS; Cosmo in his new disguise advanced;,^ t\e 
CardinalVhis[^ered; ** Hast thou braced thy nerves ^o the un¬ 
dertaking ?” ‘^Fear me not,” was the low and steady rcgoindef^ 
I’ve dune a darker deed than this I ” 

ifc U 

Habited as a cup-bearer, with a salver in his hand; Cosmo 
advanced towards the Duke and Duchess. “^Aye,” thought 
shall overreach this same Cardinal; deep though he 
be! Ha—har^this smaller cup for her will effect bat a tempora¬ 
ry appearance (if death; but this larger one; this precious 
embossed flaggon, contains a rare dose. Once the preSCnt 
Duke dead; and Bianca still alive. I’ve aid in the city to ,dis-, 
possess this dark priest ere long.” Such were^ie reflectioti^s. 
of Cosmo as he approached the Duke, who; on a throne 
with an overhanging canopy, was, with his lovely bride, 
placed in comparative darkness. Bending on one knec^ and 
stooping; ’till his bead sJmost touched the footstool, Cosiho of¬ 
fered the wine cups on the massive salver. ** Come love/’ he< 
could hear the Duke say, ** here is this little silver cup of sweel 
Falernian wine for' thee, ’twill refresh thee after the toils of this 
day of pageants, whilst I, in this large cup, drain a deep healthy 
to my lov^ bride! ” As Cosmo slowly arose and sto(|P for a"' 
second on Ve|pide of the tlirone;he directed his glance.# Jdip . 
stage, unwdlmg to g^ze on the unhappy result of his treacnery. 
Gigvannj and Vassari seemed to pay little attention to the spijrit^Ql’ 
the play, and at the side scenes many dark menacing lodks i^ere 
directed towards the place occupied by the ducal pair, pianok 
•—'What k>ve.^thott dost nut seem inclined to driOK—come 
love,, as liHiave drank from this cup, do thou sweeten the re¬ 
mainder for me/’ The (pup .was» already in the bands 
Dacbess ;I this Cosmo perceived with hor^r, hnd offefedii,#/ 
d«wh it (iroRi her, w|ien he found his uw firmly grasped 
behind, turning a fierce glance like an adder 
shonlder, c he perceive a fiendish and|r^ZMltir^,!»li|itlC" 

ob^he couiitendice > of the Cardinal, .who ,;iB|iiaperld.Aianly; 
inine earj “ laove but an arm, an4 a ^ 




lilfoii''Sfsi l»ave deceit^d ms-i—but vSlwiii 

_. _ ( .. .. ! . . . — «« j». 1-11_ i*_ 


Trembling fr^ bead. 

....1^' ^ .-1. . k> ' « ,.M.i. _.-w.-il .. _-li. il«aa«i1ra.nrp 



L iOo^o ttt^ed towmds 


* — — — —— 

i^wua after drinking th« 

i#in^,*tdtrf^^oftt the ealver^ echoed, as her 

^-^er lieittirnellke heavy and massive cap—the echo went 

i^hi heifilike a death knell! , ^ i. r 

’in 4 few Minutes, Cosmd coold perceive the colottr fading from 
iiilt^M dSoth, and ere ten minutes, the DuehesS oov|ring her 
^ieaiilhlier hands, eiclaimed in a faint tone—* ]V%? Lord Duke, 
l *a^ ili-^ery' —oh, let me retire. Oh God, howmy head 

iwTrtiir^ Dearest love,” said the Duke rising ; “ the heat hath 
'^rciWm thee—let us retire, and in the fresh air thou vwilt get 
Itoedflde i^lief;” For a moment the Duchess rose from the 

f i^nel'^nd again clasping her hands convulsively to her fore- 
feai'atodd Tor a moment like a statue, and then “^1®***"^.* 
iHefoid^iihriekjfell back dead in her chair. ” WilS hath done this, 
bf Lerdsr* cried the Duke, as staggering down the steps 
of the temporary throne, he leant for a moment on the sbomdef 
of the Marchese Tivoli. For a moment a dead silen^ ensued, at 
>ngtb with a countenance almost black with a§tatmn,and eveiy 
vehl itiurtiiig from his head, he exclaimed, pointing with nis 
ifbre^itgeVat Cosmo, “Mere is the villain ! ” “ Your highness s 
bumWe servants” smd Cosmo, “ who hath done some signal ser¬ 
vice for yoor ^ace.” At this instant the shades were removed, 
ike lights of whick combined with the glare of the sUge lamps, 
ftdliiS mi the florid countenance and grey hairs of Cosmo, in- 
Stantwi Occasioned the exclamation, “ 2%e vilUin mars ^ 
e 0 mno 0 ttion mash I tear it from his face.* This in an in¬ 
stant was done, and displayed the sunken features and ra- 
>!eii hair of jPietro Buonaventuri, the Black Mask of Yemce\ 
was now, however, totally insensible, on percemng 
‘ ihickSe Cardinal seizing on Cosmo, exclaimed dwid, “Here 
Ladies—h«rc is the traitor and jipHiearer. ” 
“iSliiii,”’ muttered Pietro, in a deep an^ stralie voice, w 
1»ch he spoke as Cosmo, ** 1*11^ not be 
lie viUain to, a dungeon.** exclaimed the CardiiWj to 
i Yajsari, and other of fbe conspirators, wha, ppw sur- 

ti 0111.1 «lkla fair enmnmxvl 1 most eVOO 


My Lords and this fair companyV *>»«st even 
mpa night—this unhappy business lo'-morroir h^ 
Sisii^ei of deep and oeliberide investigatio® ;*' ana 
” * \s ofsihe in^Sortiiiiate Duke and Duchess wei;a 

~ 1 JL -Li- ^ .A*- Ji 



UonVi^ad away in wi^nmie apartment, the affngh^iguests 
parang sppal im itooouid of the strange and tragthalL event*, 

’% „V>. *' '' • 

f hnmaeukte Car^,* after a 

hi^-iaMttifi^'‘dtogeoti^ aa^VasaWt' 
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yiuiiily and'oth^rl bf the conspirators, baid stretdtad'' 




rack, and were going to apply tbb §crevi^**,i}fi0Vi 
wring .a confession from ra^i>«|thpagii bare bo^nd palled toiik|ii»; 
my limbs rent from my bodj^ btt tboa sbilt not^^ ** ]jet lbe <tofW' 
■turn be applied t]ien,*f exclaimed the Cardind)'/f tb|(U haatsnev# 
felt it yet; we shall soon learn what thy constancy Is,’’ Itwiia 
i^lied, and.as the joints of the arms and legs w^e drawn; 
fromdh^r sockets, cold clammy sweat rolled from the wretcl^f 
i^isoner^s. b|^, the eyes were stretched almost to hqn-stin^, it^ 
l»qUiirered,an^d the sinews seemed as if they would sejmrcde th>iia 
tlm flesh. ** Wilt thou confess ?" interrupted the Gardined,. as 
be gaaed on the features of his victim; the next str^oh, sand 
thau shalt suffer a death of lingering tortures/’ God’s 
name, release me even by death from ^bis agony/^ Wildly 
.claimed Pietro, the blood gushing from his mouth and no^rild. 
"Wilt thou re|||e all?” speak, or I give the word,; ^^Al), all!*' 
was the, reply. Just distinguishable in the hollow and enfeelded, 
voice of the sufferer. ^ 


PIETRO’S COMFESSIOK. 

** My raarriageVith the runaway jeweller’s daughter enlaif* 
ed poverty and distress in their worst shapes; to satisfy thb 
absolute cravings of nature, I resorted (w^j^ the trifling 
fund I could command by the jewels that were oti her peiC 
son) to the gambling tables—and, aye, even, though ''of 
^ent|e blood, to the trade of a bravo 1 To effect this l#tef ehak 
Tacter, I acquired by intense study, (in conjunc^fl with 
a natural talent) a facility of changing my voice, s# as 
deceive almost any person; 1 next obtained a compositton 
mask, formed of silk, so flexible as to fit the feathres, am! S6 
cunningly painted in connection with a scalp of grey ham, that'f^, 
was enabhudto visit the gambling houses in a black crs^visor^ 
without fiiq§f detection.* It was at one of those '' 

fortune,t ^^the Duke Francesco; when hearing hini 
tikfe so.ferrhntly on female beauty,! excited his iiiiagi|^ittidh:hj^ 
descriptions of the beauty of Bianca, whose misfortuAs^ aflte^ 
a Seehting unwillingness, I partly revealed to iiin^% fl£^. 
be offeri^l me bribes to a large amount, to gain nfm 
lervvew^t consented, stating that I was well acquainted, 
her husband; fdrther renSaeking,*thathe’W^ld be from ( 
bu a certain night, on Which the Printee took me at 
nay, 1 evetli^d him to the very threshold of my oshl 
livetlttg ihtcl nis hand a dagger, whose services BMea 
w<^ll guessed. If^Jl^hen parted—^but my joarnew, 
diiih enter, wde ifc'to hasten to another 
4ei; « flidimntaii'and 4ide«oy of minei 
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my fillse visor was removed, and my own hA^rgard face and 
daiHc kair exkfbited in their stead. Immedilitely after, Mara- 
neiib, in company witbme, by %back postern, the key of which 
WM in my po$sessio|^'*^aiRed ehwafce into the house, and on 
tliA l>ake'a.^ftetnpnng violence, we burst in, and a liundred du¬ 
cats was tife forfeit he paid. By accident a dispute arose beu 
tween and me, and being partly labouring under the 

infiuence of liquor, I struck her—the Duke closed wi#me, and 
;itiaStermlj|)ii|B, whilst my wife effected her escap|||, Being now 
d^Mned ^ my wife, I determined not let him with impiH 
nity, 80 that, knowing the tour well, after assuming my usual 
disguist, 1 reached St. Mark’s (our place of rendezvous) be¬ 
fore him; here 1 was of course looked on as the Black Mask, 
and I had to undergo his reproaches, wherein I had much troiv- 
ble to argue him out of the conceit, to comply with which, at 
his request I unmasked. Again Was he dupe^^s in the uncer¬ 
tain light ’twas impossible for him to detect the deception." 

" ^ .if. ■ 

“ It was now my object to gain an interview wikySianca, and 
on| night fortune favoured me—but all my||fof^tie8 would 
not induce her to accompany me in my flighrf her only wish 
was to obtain her child, and for which she offered riches at 
command, ^er subtle, a thought instantly occurred to me ; I 
consented to^store Panolo and departed. Maraneillo, who I 
had made assume a Black Mask, overheard our conversation, in 
a shrubbery beneath her balcony, and his gondola being in wait¬ 
ing witlip^mine, in one of the small branching canals, Thiade 
)iim at^Ue appointed hour display the white flag, and thus she 
was „ decoyed into his boat. 1 then past rapidly from un- 
the bridge of Sighs, in my own gondola, in the direction 
bf^tlfo jeweller’s palazzo: thus having, as the Black Mask, ful- 
fflled^^^Pengagement to the Duke! Shortly after the arrival 
of at Florence, 1 appeared jhere openly in my own 

^er^onj was immediately taken into ofiice, and a mag- 
'mficent^ house near the bridge H. Trinitia assigned as my r^si- 
% however, took the precaution of never appearing but 
Itt bi^yis Cosmo, and disguised in appearance atfd Voice as 
' relatiai^ 

‘ / * ' * * ' ‘ 

^ ‘ *^11 Oliver, after a time 1 1 discovered, that both Branca 
and mjfielf ha^ becfoi^^ of hatred, mid to none more 

than to Feminahd, i)ttke*s brother, your pf^^ent fligh- 
iiess, lad wd||^|le trouble ascertained your sep^faents oti the 
f ubjec^jand Jdlfeng that the Duke, foom form*- 

' the end fall, I, Cosmo, offerr 

*fd«ay ||yvices to apd ia was engaged H 
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poison the Duke and his favonrite, at a musical festival Witk 
respect t« her, however, 1 intended to deceive you by adminisr 
Bering a dose that would ^cr^te the semblance of death, and 
on her recovery, to have conv%ed her to a place of safety, 
knowinj?, that for this apparent fulfillmenf M you/ £Ughness*s 
wishes, I should be well rewarded. The next nighty in the pa¬ 
lace of the Abracchi, the plot was to have been caririi^ intp et- 
fect-«-but, on the same evening, the Duke sent a s{iecial ipeSr 
senger to tht|little hut occupied by Maraneillo, and« where, as 
Gosmo, 1 was to be heard o^ That very night, as Sbcretary, I 
was playing my part amid the gay nobles and ladies of the 
court, where a single pass word contained in a note from Mara- 
neillo^ warned me, the Prince required my presence, in our usur 
al rendezvouz, a grotto in the gardens of the palazzo. I ac¬ 
cordingly left the apartment, assumed my disguise, and haying 
had a billet co|ippyed to the Duke, awaited his arrival, when to 
my dismay, I discovered, mt/ services were required to murder 
Pietro Buonaventuri! so that his Highness might enjoy the 
beautiful Ilipinca -Determined to d^eive him, though at the 
fearful cosWf rs, I promised compliance, and seeking the 

hut of Maranel by a villainous story trumped up for the oc¬ 

casion, stating, I wanted, in the disguise of iiis dress, to 
become master of certain State secrets, known to the 
Prince and one or two of his courtiers, anddirecting him to 
proceed to my residence near the bridge, 1 took a gondola, and 
after rowing some time down tlie Amo, again landed, and on a 
similar plea^ induced a badge man or porter to change clothes 
with me and proceed by boat to the bridge—this arrangement, 
after much persuasion and a trifling bribe, 1 accomplished, and 
concealed in my Black Mask, by some heavy bribes, hired 
seven or eight professional bravos, took to boat again and at¬ 
tacked unfortunate badge man in front of one of ithe guard 
stations on the river, and fastening a stone around 4ifS neck, 
sunk him in the deep and'rapid stream, which process was'per¬ 
ceived by tlie civil authotities and a vigorous chase commenced. 
However as both boats got more entangled amid 
bridges we managed to land and diving amid the more oblciim 
lanes and alleys eflected our escape. My plans wer^lHdt'yet 4ll 
carried into e%ct and to blind the world, ’twas nefnessafy that 
MSraneilllo should be my next victim, so about midnight we 
gained the bridge and falling suddenly oia him despatched Mm 
wi^h our daggers and so mutilated the face that it was tbh 
alone tha^aused bis supposed recognition. U 

« Daring thai«o#tse of the ensuing year 1 wii ifl 
Duke in ndy ch^cter of Cosjmo, never .appearing^; hdt 
»and having the ahnoat aoUmited command of jaioney<^|t i^w 





“ MAIiy OP BIS0AYJ—PAR1S-THEE-WELL f" 


tfaatfindinp^ i^our Highness was benjt on his death^that f entei^d 
Sfeiningly into your designs intending with the reward I re¬ 
ceived to fly with Bianca to some foreign land, but fate has de- 
'4md it othw*^^” '%■ y ■ 




The hBiory of Ferdinand is well known and although the 
Ijldtehtinea were well aware that it was by treache^ he came 
the tW#e, the people soon became reconciled^ his govern- 
jn^enf aibd Pie eX'Cardinal having assumed an apii)earance of grfat 
iiancfity which being attributed ,to repentance he soon became as 
l^pidar if not more so than many of his predecessors. The fate 
of Bietro Buonaventuri was never known—Tt is concisRled in 
Jtke records df the Inquisition “ An ower true tale 

Berhwnppre. ^ ,C. M. 


MAID OF BISCAY—FARE-THEE; 



" Ere the moon its seal of silver 
lists upon expiring day 
Freighted with a pearl of beauty 
Yonder bark wdl leave the bay. 
Baste we then our last sad greeting. 
Life’s uncertain—who shall tell 
When again may be our meeting 
“ Maid of Biscay—fare-thee-well 1’^ 


Mine ’twill be again to wander 
O’er each well remember’d spot 
Thro* the valley—o’er the mountain 
‘ By the lake—and near the grot-— 
That lone grot, in whose recesses 
Sainted mystery did dwell 
Witness of our fond caresses— 

“ Maid of Biscay—fare-thee-well P 


Ds^jm of happiness like dreamings 
yaniek’d wiflt the Inom—have fled, 
Litmdy hpttvii of cate and sadness 
Htmiid my future paths are spread, 
fllBilft ik mat joy for ever '' . ,i, % 

\ ^Ihui flromibrtune’s bltghtmg’*i^e^P^,!;| 
l^^h^^wdaid-Vve—wbrni-kea#^ must^ilis 
. ' * IfAid of 
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POETRY AND UTILITARIANISM. 


Sit igitor, Jadioes, aanotam apod vqi hilnaiiuiBiinoa hdniines,hoc poetUB aoiaeit^ 
imllannquam barbnria violavit. Saxaet aolitadiaea voci respondent^ bfestin scepe imik 
manes cantu reflectontar, atqne eonsistant: nos mstitati rebus optimis non pwUpiimn vpca 
moveamnr? " Cic-Orat pro ArcMa* 

In the con||Oversy which has so long been maintained con** 
earning the rank and estimation which poetry may claim amongst 
the various arts that conduce to the enjoyment of life/those who 
argue in her favour ought to beware how they concede the 
point of utility ; for none, in truth, is of greater importance in the 
caus^^^hich they have taken upon themselves td advocate. 
This consideration, however, they appear almost entirely to over* 
look when the||iucautiously place Poetry and Utilita^anisin in 
opposition to each other, as if they were mutually incompatible; 
whereas the real question should be whether poetry does or does 
not possess a degree of utility fully sdiGicient to entitle it to the 
adiniratioii lind^atitude of mankind. This point once settled^ 
the question of'^gree—which after all is the principal and* by 
far the most difficult one to be disposed of—would remain to be 
argued according to the usual forms in such case made and pro* 
vided. But how can we expect that it ever will bfe decided, when 
the disputants instead of acknowledging reason as the basis of 
their aigument avowedly speak according to their individual 
prejudices pr—to make use of a term, which though, it means 
the same thing is less uncourtly in its sound—their preposses* 
sions ? For it is with poetry as with most other objects of hu¬ 
man interest; if we consider it in itself according to the opinion^ 
of those who are its votaries or admirers, or the contrary, we 
shall findjiothing but enthusiasm on one side, and contempt on 
the other; to succeed in rendering the suffrages unanimous is 
indeed a vain and hopeless expectation; though Whatever be the 
event, each party will of course lay claim to having inp^ied in 
its ranks every individual whose name or authority is entitled to 
the slightest degree of respect. , ' 

On the ^fl0u1ty experienced in attempting to rhai)||| Iqng esn 
tabUshed babil^ is a pleasant anecdote relatedlby one of 
the followers m Plato : A mamof some eminence at Syracuse 
determined, it seems, to visit Sparta; he iould neitlief boast di" 
the brillii^elocntioii of Prodicus, of the ingenious trifling of 
Hippias,^^ )y^. rhetorical tone of Gorgia»,^jt‘‘the revolting 
immorality ^Hbrasymachus, nor, in shortf of,^ any of 
those qualififti^tiiis, wbicb belong to Sophists 1^ profession 
Bis talent consisted in t happy mixture of thb nseful with iki 
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agreeable. By th<s aid of fire^, and a certain seasoning of i^bich 
be possessed the secret, he kneV how to cotifer upon every spe¬ 
cies of nutriment a degree jof superiority) which though ever va¬ 
ried always reached perfectioV was in fact a finished ar¬ 
tiste, and ranked as high among the Graeks as a culinary pro- 
fil^Bory 'nn the celebrated Phidias himself did as a Sculptor. This 
phrsbtiage, then, making his appearance when Sparta still pre¬ 
served her political preponderance and extensive domination, 
felt himself confident, in consequence of the art w};^h he profes¬ 
sed, of becoming a man of no small consideration among the 
Lacedemonians. But it fell out quite otherwise. The Magis¬ 
trates having summoned him to attend, immediately ordered him 
to quit the city, and to try his fortune in other states where it 
was probable that his accomplishments might recoinmen#thein- 
Selves to those who were not only sensible to the pleasures and 
enjoyment which they were capable of afiordin^ but at liberty 
to take advantage of them. “ As for us,” they'continued, less 
laconically than they were want," we prefer exciting the appetite 
by wholesome labour rather than by such contrivances as yours, 
and recruiting our strength with aliment of Jhe ihost simple 
kind and such as requires no other cookery than the aliment of 
Lions.” Our friend accordingly quitted Sparta, carrying his 
art along with him, and was received by the other sktes of 
Greece agreeably to the estimation in which they severally held 
his unrivalled talents, without experiencing any of the eifects of 
those prejudices, which had caused his expulsion from I«acede- 
monia.*' 

f The application of this story is not difficult. In an age of in- 
’ doatryi we will not call it an iron or a brazen age, but one in 
which the skill of mankind is exerted rather to abridge the wants 
of life than to supply its mere conveniences—rather to make it 
supportable than to render it agreeable—when it is Above all 
things desirable to inculcate the advantages of frugality and a 
cpnfefpp^fqfiuxurious enjoyments, and w'hen, in short, it would 
be mqfe^iidvisable to resume the strict discipline of Lycurgus 
than^tq exclaim " Spariam nactus es hanc exornR’^at^ suqh a 
crisis as ||as no man can be surprised if he observe|||t very gene¬ 
ral disposillon to undervalue every thing that domiij^ appear to 
be the of bodily labour, or to bear upfi’iit stamp of 

unquestiglable utility It was,1ndeed, upon this principle, that 
Plato advocated the exclusion of Poetry from the imaginary Re¬ 
public,which be/was frmnitig with more than* Spadlil severity. 

. * fti the SUeoa w jSteiwit to M | w || | i lh <Hi of the lepuMHe 

' M Clwro, iD^laeoa aOtbioS tb«n ^V 'eihigfiilijP^ CM 

• lUaiced«0oohmsdM«tea,]i}?^fo||eenW'«M raulsiMtfe 
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His, however, Was utility not in the abstract^ilbtlt in the eoncretn 
•—utiUty as applicable to tho: peculiar institutions, which he ,w^ 
organising, and above all of them, to |he instruction of youth ii^ 
tlie principles of morality andrevei^m^e for the gods. His 
tion to Hesiod and Homer ^s that those writers exposed tlift^ 
gods to contempi and detestation by composing false and absural/ 
fables respecting them, affirgiiAg that they warred against ea4a 
other, Jupiter himself exciting discord by his intrigues ; tWt 
they were tho^pause of evil, that they violated their oaths with¬ 
out scruple ana deceived mankind by false dreams and auguries^ 
and that they indulged in the most frightful debauchery and in¬ 
temperance. “ These fables," says Plato, “ are truly hurtful and 
since t^tiey give false and dangerous ideas to youth are not to be 
raeiitii^din their presence.” And who, with refenSto to the 


object for which he wrote, would venture to dispute t^ejustice of 
his remark ? ^t though he excludes poetry from 'h|| Systeti^ 
of instruction bl^ears constant testimony to the mdnt of the 
principal poets ; he applies the epithet of divine toi^oth Homer 
and Pindar. He commends, as he tells us, many things in 
Homer, but alluchug to the dream sent by Jupiter to Agamem¬ 
non, and to a spelhh of Thetis in iEschylus, he adds^ " when any 
one sam such things as these of the gods, we shall evince dis- 
pleasui^, and refuse to join in the chorus—nor shall we suffer 
teachers to make use of such things in the eduRUtioa o( youth; 
if our guar4ioDS are to be pious and divine men as far ' as it ia 
possible for B^n to be.** ^ 

Here then We see that Plato’s exception was not general, but 
special in its nature, and moreover intended to be but of tempo¬ 
rary duration; without pausing therefore to examiner; into the 
reasonableness or j^acticability of adhering to thovstandard of 
personal qualification, which he fixed upon for his guardians, it 
will be sufficient to observe, that the promulgation of Christia¬ 
nity—or ai least of reformed Christianity—has changed the whole 
question of education eveif with respect to the pedbliar view 
which the philosopher took of it. The religious syiteu^f 
anewnts WfS'SO encumbered with deities of every description, and 
in the dsN’lS^ pjf human reason, it was so natural {o endow 
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look 9—commetwing with tint question on edoeetioQ “ and w^t tie ' 

Btest lini»rtance espectafly to erary one yoaniT ud tentte f” to tiw etoiili,’., 
restricts his ubjeciiuiu'apriarently totheJmithtire part orpoitry bacaupe 
ties ofthe sonl whilst it destroya or depresses the ratlenp', tad tbere* 
jisiSra be exelnded ftom hi/ preposed cttr>^ Kal ovrwc Stv 
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World of iiiVi«||le ,spirits with the siime fee^gs and* paa* 
^ions which characterised the mass of mankind, t^at npt only 
had every virtue its apothapsUi, but sonie represepllitiye every 
vice or misrortdnejeventu^ll^ouni^dmissipn intp a,community 
composed of such coroprelrliisive^ TO heteroge^o^liaterials j 
ijOkfhat the time, flday be supposed^to have soon paa|pd aw^iy 
when Atlas ooi^d congratulate on ^Uie slender Weight of 
heavenly mansions, which it was obliged tb sustain, , 

. - contentaqae sidera paucis _ _ i . 

,. Nnminibua, miseruni, urgebant Atlanta minori . , * 

■"'N ' Pondere. • ,u' ' 

Again, the system of education then in vogue, go injtimafel^ 
blended pracUpal instruction with the doctrines of their region, 
and a ^ilh their mythological ld||||po be 

apquifWdrpi'ihcipally, if not entirely, through the iheTOm of 
pioletry, that the strange liberties which men of genius had been 
induced, fb take ip describing the characters ara actions of the 
Gods, precisely as they woufd have done those of a more pow¬ 
erful and exalted order of mortals, could not fail to be unfolded 
and eicposed in all their deformity to the weak and ufid|scnini- 
xiatiQ^ Itliellbct of the rising generation. It illlts, thprelbre, al¬ 
most ittipbssible for a young man to be embued with deep 
feeling el respect for the deity to whom he addressed wor¬ 
ship. A sentin^t of fear, or, to employ a more accommodating 
term, of'awe, mctated the strict observance of rites as 
might teiid to avert the wrath or conciliate the Iplnr of a ca¬ 
pricious and vindictive l^ing—but external homa{|e could go no 
farther, and internal homage was entirely wanting. That this 
was the facl^, the solicitude of Plato to reform the education of 
yoiitli, is^s^cient evidence—and the difficulty if not im¬ 
possibility or such reform is as clearly implied in the ideai 
nature of the scheme which he took so much irouhlb ^ 
recommend. Under the Christian dispensation, hoWevery^tho 
cMe isdifferent. Poetical instruction does not necessarily 
any Mfl education—and even where it does, 

the poetrj^ih use is appropriated almost entirely |d [the simplest 
forms of praise of the one and only God, the ob¬ 

ject of 0 ^ adoration. Even ifit were otberwise^l&tejyipmoro 
^llprat^escription were put into the hands of pt^sIHP^oUtb, 
who is the ^Horner of ottr religion;^|l^igidit^spriti^ 
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ardl^t ind sincere in his devotion-^kd'; if not alfU'ayis 
strictly script^alj is never otherwise than orthodox. Perhaps, in* 
deed, it is noit too much’ to assert that aitoong the British poets^ 
and tho^ of the reformed r^igioniit particular,"^ there is no in¬ 
stance ofthO jilnplied profaneness and cl»Qtemptfor religion, which 
hdi'just been adverted to. . I'he nearest approach to it tbht 
now occurs, is in the Absalc^^d Achithophel of Bidden, and 
in some other of bis pieces; but his 5iid<len and unceremonious 
assumptioa^vthe Romish religion, on the accession of Janies 
2 d, leaves little or none of the opprobrium to the reformed 
church. The only other English poems which, in the view now 
taken of them, one could desire to see placed in ,|;he Index ex- 
purgaf^^riua are some of Lord Byron’s, and of the achooi be 
founded; but even the most exceptionable, the mysterjf^f y?ain,* 
is far from displaying the species of impiety alluded to, though 
its undisgtused ail^pticism and daring casuistry would be extreme¬ 
ly dangerous if, they were not fortunately of a description not 
calculated,to address themselves to the feelings and understand¬ 
ings of^path. It is, then, to the Romish church, and to that 
alone, ISkt ||fe stigma of Superstition, in the strict sen^ of that 
word, ^)1 Attaches. “ It were better,” says Lord Bdion, *to 
have B^y pinion of God at all, than such an opinion as. Js un- 
Wortky^f him; for, the one is unbelief—the other contume¬ 
ly; and ce||tainly, superstition is the reproa{$ of the Deity. 
Atheism lef^lll ^ sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, 

to laws, to reputation—all which may be guides to ap outward 
and moral viritoe, though religion were not; but guperstition 
dismounts all those, and exerteth an absolute monarchy in the 
minds of men.” The form of superstition no^, to, hbw* 

ever, it is proper to remark, was an almost inei^ble cOnse- 
(|fienco of,Jhe position in which the early Christians stdod, with 
ri^piiect tpnlm followers of the ancient worship. A disposition 
1^0 conciliate, and to induce conversion, rather by ^lying the 
fbcility with which a change in the objects of adoration mighi;^ 
he effected, than by convincing the mind of the bdlessily for 
thet change^ .pptl^ally suggested a conformity in outward Gere^r 
monies, and p|j^went so far as to preserve and upl^bld the 
safiptiity of spots which had been consecrated tii 
QUence of s^Oldocal recommendation or other adveptitm|i|. 
maim to the resj^t of the heathon world. Hence the presi^g 
dsitj or genius cdT every hill, wood, stream 6r fuuntaiuygif^O^ra 
shrine or tepiple, '^on found itself replaced by.^|i Saint,^^OT|^ 
demands ni^n'tpyi^ect and creduHty,#the^w^*y«fM^^ 
in no perceptifali^llp^B frnm those of the last 
even this, Odaptai3^Mp|;iiow» to tlip for#s of 
was iusttfficieiit to sa^% fhs, gross waots of mamtttdstl or 





rather^ ^ei^ilps^ if%as difficult to proceed thus far, without assi^ 
miiat^ the two worships still jnore closely, hy adopting at 
least Pportion of those imppre and cafnal notions, ^hich con¬ 
stituted so remarkable a ctiaracteristic of the siperlititions of 
olden time. Acpordingly wo-tind, that the sexiiiil relations sub¬ 
sisting between tbe<^9everal tieatbeo|leities, were not deemed un¬ 
worthy of a t^lcal imitation ; i&lc^l'^ed, it is true, from the atro¬ 
cious and uub)fushing licentiousness by which the f9ji|pei' worship 
lips disfigured—but still retaining a degree of rolj^uousness, 
Ijiiht could not fail to address itself to the coarse and^ sensual 
natures of the mass of mankind. Several instances of this 
description were brought to notice by a late traveller in Italy 
and Sicily—Imt two only may here suffice as an illustration of 
the fa^:^“On a tablet in the chapel of Monte Pellegrino, de- 
dfoated to Sa Rosalia, are inscribed verses which commence as 
follows:— • 

Locamwtres tenebrosam; Nec te piget laminostiin 
'* Voltum Kolis non videre ; ISempe Christo vis piacere, &e. 


il^nd on tlie other side—“ Oh most glorious virgin, Sa Rosolia, 
who, fii^i by the love of thy heavenly spouse, (Christ), aban- 
donadst%be comforts of tliy father’s house, and the plepures of 
a court,‘|o live with him in the narrow cavern of Qid p ^ilina. 
add th^avag^^en of Monte Pellegrino,” &c.: and, again, in 
a consecrated%bm annexed to the chapel of St. C^herine, at 
Sienna, is recorded upon a similar tablet—" Thatilf^at house, 
15* Catherine, one day felt an amorous longing (am§me smanU) 
see her divine husband; that two very beautiful angels ap- 
pfmed to her to comfort her—but that she, turning to them, said, 
^iVi^ot yi|||l|^ant, but him who created you,’ ” &c. it being 
tmtifid ip tm same manner, ** that under that roof she had been 
married m Jesus Christ, in the day of the Carnival, in the presence 
of Hie mist blessed Virgin Mary—of King David, who played 
upon ti^s^irp—of St. John the Evangelist—ofSt. Paul and St, 
Domin^^^piunt’s Vestiges of Ancient Manners, ^o. p. 10,12) 
Messed all this” continues the writing ^ I could not 
syteliih iby mind from wanderiim to the ini 
dhpl^fiiCEndymion, between Bacchus and 


between 
riadtie, between 


V^ps aii(| Adonis, between Jupiter, Apollo, in phrt half 


Wari 


pds add as many favoured mortals whosrimmes after- 
^am(e emblazoned in *the scrolls of Mythology. It is 
too^ th& the sex of the parties if ^ carefully ad- 
“"“finrthe latter instance#*! Bgrthen—but 


after what.h^l^n \W^aaid it, ought mA# of sort 
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old Italian trriiers: and at tbe present moment there exists aiv 
cording to tbe author above quoted matiy inscriptions Ujke that 
set up in;)|be Church o^ St. Rosa at Viterbo where God^ stjled 
the “ Ruler o| Olympus.* 

tamen lanifiM recolat, ((nia iiq)D8 

Vir^nia doty’s, aibi (j^iiam pndicis ; > 

Noptiis janctoin voimt snperni 

Numen Ol]rni{ti ?” ''£*> i* 

A^d lastly the still greater degradation of the objects of so¬ 
lemn wor^lp is daily to be witnessed in the South of Europe, 
where the patron saint if he neglect to warn his votaries of any 
coming danger, or in short to comply with thteir petitions, not un- 
frequently receives a much more severe punishment than that 
with which the ancient Tlirasians were wont to threaten heaven 
when they pointed their arrows towards it on the approach of a 
thunder storm. A much higher autliorityj^^jbowever, might be 
given in the case alluded to of the Calabrian : Aj^ .|Seapolitan ma¬ 
riners, by citing the example of Augustus, v^, we are told by 
Suetonius, in revenge for a defeat by sea, excluded the statue of 
Neptune fi^m his triumphant procession at the termination of 
the war. " A . 

But tp return from this digression-laying aside all^onsider- 
ation '^’the vices of the system itself, nothing'Oan tppre com-i 


bletely evince tlie high opinion which the iv genera! 

held of thju^ility of Poetry, than their havi^ so intimately 
blended itllRb all tbe ordinary and extraordinary transactions 
of life, 'fneir religious rites—their marriages-i—their amuse¬ 
ments in peace—their triumphs in war4i^the birthj^ their cliiU 
dren—and their funeral obsequies, were all alike Omebrated. by 
Poetry. The leading men of the day—men wii(y|ifere ad¬ 
vance of the times in which they lived, in knowled^ a||d ihleiii- 
gence—wei« the first to pay honour to tbe muse. ^ycUreus 
was so iftuch struck with the merits of ^Homer’s Pdemy l^at 
be had it transcribed and brought it with him into |lMl^e from 


Asia Minor, i.where it had for years been recited b]|^:^%tlhapsd- 
dists-~^Solon directed it to be sung at public festivUmat Athens; 
and Pesistratus j^teemed it one of the most brilUapt acfti^ns <|f 
bis chequered: lim that he had succeeded in collecd&g the whol4' 
of' Hbtner*! Rhapsodies as they were then called, into one 
i^ranging tblm^ their present form, and thus transmiUipg|jR^{ii 
to future a^es. ^iWander when Thebes wai^ devoted td 
tion ordered tlie bouse in which Pindar had resided^ 


empted fiM’ the i^neral ruin—and wlum he set put c 
pedition ltlpeill^^^ not only carriej^poets'lg hit 
aupplied hiidse||«4^i^|^e;^ost perfect, 
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ed of Homep^ipressly the best |ireyisioit of enliiary 
Btructieip which it was Ib his power to^make.^ Thdi works of 
£!uHpei^, iBschylua$arid Sophocles, b#4lso directe^i be sent 
to him when he was in the #stant provinces of Asia. indeed 

was the high dpi.||on enleiikined by that grea^tapiaof the utility 
of poetry in civi^^i^ paokinii that he is reported to have used 
his utmost to encour^e the study of it throughout 

his extensivif||t^i(mests> and with so much success, too, that tho 
h^tl^r cl^sesbif "NPersia and even Hindoostan were^d'to have 
acquired h fondpess for reppiting the verses of Homer and other 
of the Crreek Wiriteit. 

]^or were the Greeks singular in this decided predilection for 
the tuneful art. There is scarcely a people on the face of the 
globe that has, not recorded its earliest attempts to emerge from 
a state, of barbarism—tfao»deeds of its heroes and its legislators, 
the precepts nf^js^^igion or the wisdom of itssagoa^poin poetic 
numbers.,, As^H^ if indisputable proof of the utility of 
Poetry were demanded none more conclusive need be given than 
its having thus been resorted to in all ages and in all 
climes to buioanize mankind, to unite them in society and to re<- 
clajm th jb from those acts of rapine and bloodshed phich threat* 
^ned if not to^sinterminate the race altogether, certainly, > to ro* 
^UCe it tft% w aM but little superior to that of the savige beasts 
by which its dSmion over the earth was sharply (^tested. 

But to pass ^m the lively and accomplished Gifi^ ,io the 
energetic but^imaginative ftomans, we have no ^Imeitlty ip 
conoeding in thoj||rly tim^s of that republic .Poetry wpa 
field in littli^stlmation'^the only art which it encoiirpged ap4. 
cultivated wM the art of war, ml others it appears to, bavn 
syst^aikullpdespised: 

^ Eeieudeni alii apiraotia moIHbna eera, 

Credo eqnidem: vivos dacent de marniore voUns ; 

Orabuet caasas menns : cteliqne mearus 
iscribent radio, etsai^patiasidemdioeiit: 

I regere imperio popalos, Romane, memento,; 
l«e tibi erunt artes; pacisqne intponere morem 
" treere sobjectis, et debellare snperbos. 


* PIntattdi ia Mj t Ui sCse on the (hvtiuie of Alexander eaqireiaea hfmrndfwimMr^r * While Alexan¬ 
der governed Aaia 1^ civilised it Homer was read ordinarily ; and the aoneof .OHlil'eniiatts, Smiana 
and GedrosI|ns chaatM the tragedies of Euripides and Sophsoles.* .dSlian also tiM Uio Chifopatcun dh- 
form vethsdthenulidiui translated the poems of Homer intd'their own langu%> {pd recittil tbei|i^ 
In'the ftng^eai of Ciesias preserved ItvVbotin'sitseemsto be insinuated that the Orheh knguWge was 
InlroduopdlMp fledpt^SdramPgst other cbfimisae^ Incredible things which Uni hiidbrtan relates, ws 
are teld that (imxim.jieutoOfimheGia^ I Feihap# however this was mere iroiqr.nnd inteadedp « 
alyhii M the sMim-fSfbat.da^, m possOdyat some mndn which ehjoyed thd^p^n- 


ageofOieiug^.^ 

Hindoostiin ab^lto A 
imported fiom Englg 
India it way he taem 
wiginidoftUwnede 
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and it is i^emarkable that i^irgil the tmtar i>f ttiaaa beaoliful 
lines is evSn more of a Homan than a p^t, for in this eniinierr* 
ation of arts, by m^eb a nation tnigbt distingnhi^ itoel^ 
poetry ii^ lot oven mentiiHied. ^ i 

It was not HMbe close of the fourm oenturyi after the build¬ 
ing of Rome tfc^ muse of poetiyappe^ ;to have been in¬ 
vited to trust herself in the nudst of that unpli^ished commu¬ 
nity. 'On t||]e occasion of a pestilence, the solemn^'farce of the 
I^ecfist^aiiMi, or banquet oifered to the Gods, having been 
foiniid inefficacious in averting thlUir wrath,; farces of an¬ 
other description, that is, scenic plays wel'e introduced from 
Etruria. “A new thing,” says Livy, “to a warlike peo¬ 
ple.” These performances at first, it seems, were almost 
entirely musical, unaccompanied by poetical language— 
but they were speedily imitated and improy^ by Rie “ younger 
citi2sens thtb#iD|'out at the same time, amolwamach otner, lu¬ 
dicrous expressions in coarse verses, and wit^^estures adapted 
to the,words.” These and the fescennine verses appear to have 
been their first attempts at poetry; but it was not for more than 
a century afterwards, that regular comedies were comnosed by 
Livius Andronicus. That writer, however, was speedily follow¬ 
ed by others and Noevius and Ennius—the latteP||^ whom was 
settled in Rome by Cato, the Censor, the greab^ utiMarian bf 
the day, ah^ the year 514, composed epic nalWives, besides a" 
nnaiber UiM^matic pieces. Still it was not till the introduction 
of the civilized life ha^ considerably softened the man¬ 

ners of the Homans, that poetry receiveil|* honour due* from that 
bough people. But with civilization and refineihetil^'the usual 
accompaniment of fastidiousness made its appear^ce, #nd’ v^e 
find Horace complaining in his Epistle to Augustu^ tb^ nothing 
in the way of Poetry was received with distinction, ^nless it 
had antiquity to recommend it; and Juvenal says, that Statius 
was allowed to starve even* in the midst of applauf^ll^stowed 

upon the sweetness of his verse— 

( 

> —- tanti dnlcedine eaptos 

Al|N^ >tle aminos, tantaiiue libidine voTgt 
A : sed eitm fregii tubttllia vmr$u, 

^till Poetry iourished, and the estimation in which it was held 
by the enl^tened is sufficiently 4em<ilnstrated by the high oo^ 
mbndation Whicl^ Picero bestows upon it'thitiughout the wholh 
of his worWb^ i^fticularly in bis or^ipu *pro Archid>* wMcii 
is too W^Jpown A be ^quoted in this pl|kce. Hor^e tpo^ ex* 
pressly thyCS of Hompr cdutaiii nmbe uneHil in- 
stmction t^an of ^ i^bdemio 

pbiloMpheriH- / - ■ '.v-'*;/, ,, .-.j;, 
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Qeiiqai^jritpniiehrnnif.^titdtnnse, quid ntil^, quid Qoo, , 

' Pienras*ae melius Clirj|^[ipo et Crantor^ diiiii 

And the Epistle to Pi|o/ he has sunned up the Jnerits of 
^outfy in a way that canhUlfaU to satpj^'the mipd<, mt onlf of 
the Poet, but of stricter Utilitarian himself. 


(felectai^ Poeta, 
inda, ft idonea dicere vitoe.. 
toai q'tii uiiscui^ utile dulci^ 
d&loctandiliquiriterc^. moneodo. 


Ovid is p#lmps too much of a poet, to entitle hie epinion to 
the saiii^'weight, but Ijijeretius, who was more-*pbilosopher 
even than poet, may safely be quoted as bearing testimony to 
the utility of Poetry as a vehicle of instruction: without avail¬ 
ing himself of its aid indeed, he confesses, that he could not 
have attempted to unfold the depths of the Epicurean philoso¬ 
phy to his.feilow citizens. The whole passage (at the com¬ 
mencement of ,^Sh book) is exceedingly but we 

have only roomftPIhe following, as bearing more j^ticularly 

on the subject in hand;— 

’ , 

Sic eqo nunc, qnuniam bopc Ratio pIpTumqne videtur 
Triatior ease, qiiiboa not eat trartata, retroque 
^Igpa pbliorret ab hac; vulni tibi auaviloqueoti 
CartntneKerio rationem exponere noatram, 

BtqaiMHpbaeo dnici coatiugere melle; ^ 

i * '-M pbfw tg ja oiwium tali latiooe trnere 

" Veraibua iJW B a tria poaaeni, dam perspicis omaem 
' Naturam l^pTn, ac peraeotia uttlitatem. 

And, to conclude our citations from Roman writers^^ttiiiqtilian 
hears the following sphn^id testimony to the merit of Homer, 
and tbrbu^him of pfl% in general—the study of which 
cverywbe^recommends— Igitur, ut Aratus ah Jove 

M • •• ^ _ A _• ..I TT_ . _ 
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itedf ita nos rite ccepturi ab Homero videmuK Mtc 
m. ad modum " ex oceano * dicit ipse * amnium vim 
e cursus initium capere*) omnibus' eloquentioe 
kemplum e( ortum dedit. Hunc nemo in magnis 
fo in parvis proprietate hujperaverit Idem l^iua ac 
mundus et gravis, turn copia, turn br§vi^a(e-mirc^ 


hiUs: n4e poetica mgdo, sed oratoria virtujj m^ miHentissU 
tnus,**' *|^y|p^pre, as Aratus thinks he should hlp^ by Jupiter, 
so we properly to begin from Hdunerj^, For he (in 

the mqnneif he himself fells ps, * that the cour^of fountains 
and the of rivers owe Iheir existence to the bdean 'fgave 

birth anA ^ .the esiamPi^ of descriptions qf eloquen^e^ Him 
no one hgf egc^ed in sfhlimit^ in gr^af tldngf» in^fopilety in 


wUti 
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small. At once florid and compressed, grave and agreeable, 
now admirable for his copiousness, now for his brevity, he is 
not only particularly eminent for poetical, but for oratorical ta^ 
lent.” 

If then, we sum up the evidence o'f, all a^mihuity, we shall 
find fact, infer^joce, and opinion, alike^agerjli^,knowledge the 
valuable services which poetry has rendered to^%iankind. In¬ 
structors of youth had recourse to its —Historians quoted its 
authority—Hierophants and Sages consecrated it to the expla¬ 
nation of the most recondite truths—Warriors professed their 
obligations to it, and Statesmen, Legislators, and Philosophers, 
vied with each other in doing homage to its merit. In the an¬ 
cient world, therefore, the eminent rank which it enjoyed, is un¬ 
questionable. But in aftertimea, other principles must be ad¬ 
verted to, and causes which had not before existed, must be in¬ 
vestigated, to enable us to assign its relative in the pre¬ 
sent altered condition of society. ' 

In .setting out upon this fresh enquiry, it is impossible to over¬ 
look oiir obligations to poetry, as having been mainly instru¬ 
mental in effecting the restoration of learning, after the dark¬ 
ness of the middle ages, and in giving form and consistency to 
several of tfa« modern languages. To poetry andlilpoets alone, 
do those la^uages owe their existence in literature. Men of 
learning, at^the time alluded to, and even to ^comparatively 
modern daSi^wrote entirely in Latin, and the vulgar tongue, as 
the vernacular dialects of the day were contemptuously Styled 
even so late as the IStii century, was used, that interpre¬ 

ters were obliged to attend on occasionfw ceremony, to trans¬ 
late the harangues of the speakers into it, for the benefit of the 
public. Learned men did not condescend to avail themselves 
of its assistance, either in their writings or discourse, \nd the 
church aclenowledged no organ but the Greek or Latih. But, 
“ as in all other languages/ says Ginguen^, “ it vras poetry 
winch dared to take the lead in emancipating the jmyld from 
this disgracefqV^^f'^d*^^*” efforts were^oarse and 

feeble—conflpM to subjects introduced by the Arabs, the Pro- 
vencales, an^ Troubadours; but she soon acquired^1l||||igth, and; 
the powerful genius of Dante, Petrarch and Boccacio ensured 
the existence of the Italian language—whilst the dialects of the 
** gay science,” in like manner became the found|Ltion of the 
Freuckand Spanish-^nd our own Gower an(f Chaucer performed 
the same services to England, partly by their original composi¬ 
tions, partly by ti^fusing into its as yet rude language, the 
more finished or |!ijAborate productions of contigentw inuae.4 

This new obligation which poetrf' opnferr|^ ^pon tnati|^iiid, 
oootributed to uphold her in the rank and #timatioii whlcWt^'lhe 
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had cvet enjoyed in the world of literature and civilization; but 
in proportion as the arts and sciences began to develope them>* 
selves^ she found her situation materially altered. Her pupils 
surpassed their preceptress in knowledge, and she was necessa¬ 
rily’somewhat Idtvl^red in, Comparative estimation, in proportion 
to the growth aiy|%rogSliiiVe increase of otb^ claims upon 
their immediaftl*atten®t. The literature of\ntiquity was 
much more eircomscribJpboth in comprelieiisiveness and in et- 
tenf, than it%as been since the invention of printing. In those 
early times, -Poetry, Philosophy, and History, comprised the 
whole circle of human scieqf e ; and the first named of them was 
in perfection, when the other two were yet in a state ^ of infan¬ 
cy. The first epic that was composed, is still the most perfect; 
and, Hke the Nile, poetry may be said to have burst upon the 
admiration of mankind, in all the grandeur of maturity with¬ 
out any mortal,1||i% acquainted with its source:— 

Arcannin nntnra caput non pmtiuJit iilli 

Non licnit popiilis parviitn fe, Nile, vHere, 

Aniovit que sinus, et ^’utes muluit ortns 
' Mirari, qnam nusse tuus. 

and, if we were inclined to continue the metaphor, we might 
add, diat itsiAnsparent current, witiiout being reulenished by 
Sie dews of nSven, lost much of its clearness and leauty in its 
progress through the wastes of time, that romantic fijption,like a 
huge canal, diminished the pure volume of its strea#—and that 
Madrigals, and short . occasional pieces, had the effect of irre- 
gation in diffusing l^^aters over the neighbouring plains, 
leaving it at last in di^pr of losing itself in the sands, or of be¬ 
ing obliged to find an outlet by means of narrow, shallow, or ob¬ 
scure channels. 

‘ It is i^parently, however, to the wild and extravagant fictions 
of the romance of modern times that poetry is indefaried for the 
first sensible diminution of its claims upon our respect. Tliere 
is notbilfg^ what may be styled the primitive epic that neces- 
satify deviltes from truth excepting its poetical machinery, 
♦and evenJjiM, in the opinion of many, is susceptible of an alle¬ 
gorical injApNitation highly favourable to the interests of truth 
and moratlty. The enumeration and description of the Grecian 
fleet—the swrious qualificatiims of the Princes and warrionn en¬ 
gaged ott*b& sides^at the Siege of Troy—thdir castremcnfation 
and niilifiM^li^fAy—the councils of the chiefs—their comhats— 
together with the multitude of events incident to so g^eat an enter¬ 
prise, might all'kfaV#|^een drawn from autli^otic sources, and 
^ould have been, atdf^'si^P^ent to furnish outlhe materials of 

"t. niiM'lit liad ihytholcnsy of the ourJenli. atin> Itia 

of able* of Pan, Periwua, aad Bwchua,«?« oW Wa^urton’s ifmarks oa tbe dtb'iEnoid. 
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a noble poem^ without rendering it liable to the reproach thrown 
out against Addison’s ^ Campaign/ of being^ merely a gazette in 
rhyme. The same too might be said of the wanderings of U}ysse% 
the two-fold nature of the iEneid—and of all the other eptco 
of antiquity. But in the epic of romance every thing is dilierent— 
there is no attMnpt to connect it tri||h^of history, all i$ 

unreal, faqoiful; and for the most par&l^traviglint—an .unsub¬ 
stantial pageant—in short, an undisgi^ied fiction. Tl^e ihtrinsie 
nufsrits of this variety of the epic, the lofty flights of<imagination 
with which it abounds, the splendour of its imagery and the 
delightful sprightliness of its narrative, all, it is true, give it a 
powerful claim upon our admiration—but in the midst of its tri¬ 
umph, the severe dignity of the ancient muse, ch'a nullo amata 
amar perdona, seems to reproach ns for our easy flexibilit|t, and 
to remind us that nothing ought to be deemed Wj;)rthy of o>ur last¬ 
ing regard that cannot boast of having trutli^l^ilfply for its fouii<» 
dation, but for the object at whicli it aims. 

Aristotle, the father of criticism originally, it is well known, 
defined poetry to an imitative art," and this definition is not 
inconsistent with its having truth for its foundation, since it ne¬ 
cessarily supposes some existing and visible object for imitationf 
to have beej| present to tin; senses of the Poet. fe>tlierwise, if 
fancy and imagination alone, without any thing o^ real or tan¬ 
gible nature to assist «them, be supposed to diredfthe operations 
of his ndadytlien imitation, as applied to so evanescent a process 
would bean absurdity. Tiie poet would^e occupied in imitating 
what was already imitated by the facu mjg rif assuciationy in mak¬ 
ing in short the copy of a copy, or the jHHow of a shade. It is 
certainly much more consistent with his character that' he should 
be thought “ all compact” with the lover and the lUladman— 
**' his eye in a fine phrmzy rolling,” than that he deliberately 
sits downio feign what has no existence whatever, idiis fancy 
and imagination are the eiject of his enthusiasm and not thw 
cause—what he feels poignantly he describes enthusiastically— 
truth is bis foundation, feeling and imagination hisfifans, and 
delight and rn^uctioni his end. He does not deliberately feiga 
what is not true, but be calls in fancy and imaginaf||||to assist 
in expressing and adequately impressing upon the mmds of hia 
readers, the real feelings, prompted by memory o|^judgment^ 
which he is annoimto convey to them. When, ho|vever, fancy 
andio^ginatioo, instead of being employed ift their poper sphere 
of illustration ai^ emhcllishment, were caUe<lu]|}on to, furnish the 
very ground of apoem, then it became evident thaf Aristow 
tie’adehnUiouwas.liot sufficiently di||^imii||tive, ap<|the)pe£oire H 
was that “ the ati^ of expressing oiM^u^ts hy fiction** was 
suhstiUited for it^not only being mora#odlpreheiiiiye> as 
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in some measure retaining the leadin^^idea of the former, since if 
imitation did not necessarily imply fiction, ficjliion certainly im¬ 
plied iraitatiop» "But if the wild and extravagant fancies of the 
romantic school thus occasioned the rank of an inventive rather 
than an iniit^^ive?<art being^conferred upon Poetry, what she ap¬ 
peared to gnin\l^< discaMug the unpretending associates which 
Aristotle bad asii^ed !|^M Painting, Sculpture, / and 

Music, sh(^, certainly before remarked, by a very sensible 

diminution (i| her moral dignity. Fiction in its literal interpre¬ 
tation was considered synonymous with falsehood, and the conta¬ 
mination thus attaching to its new title appears quickly to have 
extendetl itself to almost the whole range of poetry!^ thus an 
eminent English Writer remarks that even Homer is extolled by 
Aristotle above all things for knowing how to lie with perfec- 
tion** though it ij^^tnitted by Aristotle himself that the passages 
alluded to areinjBteelves allegorical illustrations of the justest 
moral truths ^c^^pig the soundest doctrine and instruction on 
life and manners; and it is remarkable that Longinus has prais¬ 
ed them v^ith such enthusiasm and beauty of language as, in the 
opinion of fi^le Judges, to have vied in sublimity with the poet 
whose works he was criticising. 

The«jforcgfii||^ remarks will perhaps be deemed sufficient to 
point out the ^ue causes of the altered position which poetry 
occjipies in th/modern, as compared with her undoubted pre¬ 
eminence in the ancient world. So various indeed ^re the ob- 
-}e'cts,»atti so vast the field of intellectual observation, that her 
t^jpstimation now denenayn a great measure upon the peculiar 
ttias'or turn of mind Vine individual who undertakes-to fix it. 
.JBer irUe i^racter cannot be comprehended by men of ordinary 
Oapacity^llA is obnoxious to mis-conception even among those 
%ho display undoubted ability in other studies.' Nay, those even 
'wbo ma/be said to be of a poetical turn of mind, are aot always 
onoanfmeiii ^n the question of her utility. Thus the man who 
looks ohieij|y to sacred and lyric compositions will describe 
poetry fu|^mie of the noblest and most instructive of our pursuits 
-r—another whose reading has been confined to narrative poetry 
wiU^ualmily of the delight which it affords—whilst the admb* 
rer pfth%ffllaatic and preceptive school, considering it principal¬ 
ly sts^^WhUpt and pleasing velttcle of instruction, will ^pro¬ 
nounce il^^B^efnl as it is agreeable. Undei^is view it would 
ke an fb cite modern authors either in favour or 

against the divlne.art/ J!^en of great taste and celebrity in one line 
of intellectual might yet have no correct perception 

^ beauty in^ this a^jpe real value aR opinion must 
alwuvs he directly An tlr means or capacity of Judging, 
; |^e dicta of such t class wqiiid decisively on neither side,' 
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It may sound like a truism to observe that whilst knowledge 
and reflection ai^ the greatest friends that polite learning can 
boast, ignorance’and envy are its greatest enemies; yet we arOj, 
on the one band, so eager to exaggerate the importance of what 
we ourselves are very partial to, and, on the other, so apt to 
speak dispari^ingly .of what has n(i||ip||cti<Hisfor us,; We are so 
easily led to (fespise and even to ka^^^t we cannot appreciate 
ourselves hut see that others admir^Hit it seem|. necessary in 
all questions of this description to be more than Over careful to 
guard against the common errors and weaknesses of human na* 
ture when called upon to weigh the evidence which each party 
has to oSkt in favour of its own side of the argument. If a man 
betray any decided exclusiveness in the turn 1t)f his mind, it will 
derogate from the soundness of his opinion on all subjects,either 
within or without the spliere of his peculiai^^as. fie may in 
the main be right on the subject of the he most at^ 

fects, but the chances are that his feelin^^|^%e too strong 
in its favour, and that they will too reaMy prompt him to 
oppose the claims of any other. In short, were we t(^limpannel 
any twelve honest men for the purpose of obtaining a fair deci- 
sion on the point at issue, we should be disposed to bor¬ 
row the aid of Phrenology, and to submit their h^dsjto i^ie rigid 
scrutiny of'that nicely discriminating science. Ai^ e<pal but full 
deveiopeinent of all the intellectual faculties—including of course 
the due subordination of the animal propensities—ou^dit sdone 
to constitute a good judge, with ability Jo give a soun#opinioD, 
and a freedom alike from prejudice at 
him to give an impartial one. 

On this principle we would even object to recor^fte Evidence 
of the gallant Sidney the muses’ darling an^kO nation’s 
pride”—whom Queen Elizabeth was wont to style “tbe jewel 
of her tiuBies.” His exquisitely delicate temperainept however 
was too exclusively"'^ poetigal to admit of his being aoioutited aR 
impartial witness. But there is one against whom ||p such ob¬ 
jection can be made and yet whose all coaiprehensive^mind fully 
accords with the standard which has just been laid down. Ba¬ 
con, the father of experimental philosophy, whose <«y^derful ta- 



* Tbeif ,a <tM milage however in hii defence of poetry wbkh ii lo Juit ai well ai poetical— 
which lipara 10 fatly Hpon the queition of tratb. being the true fonndativn of pMinr'wMlt^fptt(qra&d 
imagination only thelB|M in enibelliihiag tt^rapentructare. that it ii iaPoailbie to reiiittiin 
temptatioil'of onoting^it oirap prewnt occasion, '^ere ii no art tklivered pitp manliind, thht Ina 
not the proibtofnatnt^ibrtti.principal oit^t, without which they*conld udj^mniiit, andnnwSkli 
they 10 dtmnd, ai thby hecontb acton and playcn, ai it were„ of what uatnre wlil^ilavtt let forth. Only 
the poet dtadalning to w tied to my inch inlyeotioni Med ap with the vigour of hk Own 
doth grow into effect, info another nature; in making tbingi either,.-iMMlfc than nature btimt (btUi. 
or ^te anew, be formi aiiob ai never were in natnre, m the Heron,WImIgodi, Cyclopi;’ChiiB«iei, 
Furki, atul aiich like; go ai bo goeth band in hand wU|y|paro, wyi^elothd wiSiin the n«rmr warrant 
of her gifk, but Aeely hingi% witM* the xodiac of hinpi wit. Niitnre never aet ihith the earth in 
00 rtcbatapeitry aa dkene poeti have done f. mdtherl^ ao pleaiaik riven, firoiUtit 4 ren, aweel- 
•melUug Sowera, nor whatwmrer elie may bH)]m (hp ton macS ja>nd earSl neio lOTely ; < Ratr^wnM k 
teuaen, the jawte tfhiy detivei ft f oMwi.» ~ 
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]enfs and immense variety of acquired knowledge rendered him 
the boast both of his .country and of the agewhich he lived* 
and “ whom*^ to use the words of Xubrey ** iH^hat were great 
and good loved and^ honoured,/* The testimony of such a mind 
would be val^ble on any subject within the range of the humao 
intellect, t he says “ otherwise? call^ heroic 

poetry, seems, with.«( flHB o its matter, not the fpr^cation, 
raised upon^^nobleTol|P|lion ; as hav^ig a principal regard to 
the digidty oTliuman naKre. For as thractive world is inferior 
to the rational soul, so poetry gives that to mankind jwliich his< 


sha- 
narrow 


tory denies r nnd in some measure satishes the 
dows, when it cannot enjoy the substance. For 
inspection, poeti^!^ strongly shews, tliat a greater ' grandeur of 
things ,» more perfect order, and a more beautiful variety is 
pleasing to the than can anywhere be found in nature, 

after the falWi^^nt as the actions and events which are the 
subject of triiRvM|^y, have not that grandeur vtdiich satisfies 
the mind^oetr;^^eps in, and feigns more heroical'acttons. And 
as real l^ory gives us not the success of things, according to 
tbe deseiris ot virtue and vice; poetry corrects it, and presents 
us with the fates and fortunes of persons rewarded or punished 
accord^g^o their merit. And as real history disgusts us with a 
familiar constant similitude of things, poetry r^ieves us by 
unei;:pected turis and olianges; and thus not only delights, but 
incsdcat^ morality and nobleness of soul. Whence it may he 
|ustly ememed of a divine nature; as it raises the mind, by ac^ 
cdmm<i||i|)|jng the things to our desires; and not like 

jjiifitoVy, And reason, JHpcting the mind to things. And by these 
^barfuai|i||d congruiiy to the mind, with the assistance also 
of, music,<|ra|||h conveys it the sweeter, it makes its own way ; 
$0 as tpli^re^een in high esteem in the most ignorantages, and 
among fhe most barbarous people; whilst other kinds olf^deara- 
wc^^l^terly excluded/* 

fan the most enthusiastic admirer of poetry desire 
straq^ |han fbis testimony’—bearing at once the stamp of fer 


vour ffd 

iowa:|t 
that pf 
the reputa 
simple aid 
but to impose 


ncerity—in favour of the noble uses of the '^ divine 
b a man as Francis Bacon ? Yet when we are told 
champion, of utilitarianism, Jeremy Bentlipd, 
er rack in the scale, of intelkctoal purs^than. 
I tho^rts of amfisement'* we'iH|Dife alarmed for 
ipf our favourite, and appear to imagine that hia 
i%ap4, unsettle our deeply rooted faith, 

aiHff oreed^upon mankind for aU future ages., 
. - 17th century is directly at ime. 
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■with the oracle of moral and poHtidal ‘ scilence of the 19th, but 
shall we hesifat^lo whidi to .give the preference ? They were 
both men of firftrate abilities, and of each it may be said that 
he was great in aii age abounding in great men. They were both 
it'eformers; Bacon found Philosophy xi^uinbered vby tlie verbal 
disputea^^pd dndless abstractions ^ffli^^totellan school, and 
left it on firm and secure found^^^^HH^xperirfiental induc¬ 
tion ; he styled himsel^Mhe servanr^Mstbrity* ai|d to posterity 
he left his ' name and memory.’ Bentnam was the ablest and 
most cq]|)|^^t advocate of tiie reforms of his dayjind had the 
good foi^^Mb live long enough to see many of ms i.|fiport.ant 
suggest^^ adopted. Foreign nations vied each other and 
surpassed his native country in doing lionow to Bacon’s vast 
abilities after his decease—Emperors, legi^tors, states, and 
governors consulted Bentham as their Bentliai^ 

however had the light of an enlightened ^ ^K yuide him,— 
Bacon by the splendour of his genius noWWfytlirew a new 
light over'his own, but illumed future ages. Bacon l^|^he way 
to knowledge and formed a system of philosophy ^^lich has^ 
ever since been adhered to—Bentham adopted and improved' 
upon the notions of others, but added new ones no less important 
oi^'Jiis own. Benthain’s exertions were principally con||ped to the 
nieans of p^ecting moral and political legislation—a vaM and 
mig’iity undertaking and worthy of a min*^ of iirat rate powei*;— 
but Bacpii in the wide capaciousness of bis transcend^! iftlel- 
lect comprehended the entire range of luman speciilatiot^,t]^lth- 
out therefore entertaining the srnallestflm of depred^^^ the 
truly ^minept merit of Jeremy Benthara^iere can b^ ngnesita- 
tion in pronouncing his authority to be decidedly in^r|or^|b that 
of Francis, Bacon—and if the enthusiastic woi'sln|pinr| of the 
divine art ai^ offended at the hasty and contemptuous'itekpres- . 
sions hf tli’t former, they ought to consider themselvei}|is more 
than indemnified by the deliberate and enlightened OjPiifqgdeiK 
vered by the latter. % 

But, it may be asked, is this dictum 4f ^^Cham’s 
in reality as contemptuous as it is imagined|j.^i^ ^lii ©—pv 
ought it either in a literal or a philosophical to be 

oonsklqredi If Bentham were alive we cert^ljF' should 
feel ^ipeUned ra||||||KtfuUy to, beg of him to de£|||P^what WPa 
precisely mea^ J|Kmusemera^, "atid soine^othei^rms 
tbntial importab^n the present controversy. H i mself Mlw 
usiu his treatise on government, that a waiit j||f Acjnlrocy 
terms we make use of is one of the^ost frttiBil soulrcei w d^r 
constant misapprehension of each ifi'eaning ': %Men*l^ slty# 

he “ let them bui^e|ice clearljy upderstan^fe eacJi other, ^ilV not 
be long ere they the perplexity of and 



' \ ' 

disfso^inip that 4hile.<<ii distr^cta aad eladfi 4Wa|i^. 
^timulailaa iiii|j^|iiflaip«ft tlte on 

grottier'pccajion >|ie>sea^$ |o apprehend a di&cal* 

ty ^ypn on ihistiead^^^ in nUempting to define the^ word " re»* 
ponsibUity’* ^ says ^*> ^|^j|y ery turn hd whose endeavour U is liii 
avbkl conyey|% apyji^n|t shall failin clearne^8>.qjmeptnefs 
ipompr^^siv6hM|HH|tis Itand arrested by^.tfy imperfec¬ 
tion ,ji^d iQ^t||ctabili^ll!|wguag04^ ^ ' 

PO^ of eomprekensivenesa the term ** aip^semenf* 
,k \pe^nliPquite competent to convey the id|»||i|p^ded by 


lassitication alluded to—;but in 


IS and 


the d^sitication alluded to—;but in aod 

,{0Wiiaihess it j jfl br otherwise. To assert thatf||:'lffl"ong of 
jinseaiund the cmdren of Israel^and that of Solomon^—or that 
th#,compositional^l^iah and the Prophets or those of Ulomer 
pli4 >pdar.^|^H^udice apart^” no better than ** a game of 
p§slipAn’* is^j ^JW ot correct —and to compare the " art of 
Vh^try’^ith th^ ^esaid game, does not convey to the mind of 
^tiuj^realipany very clear idea of what is meant, since it is.|m- 
.;*c$|M|IPC$tber the invention of the game* or the mere skill of<> 
pUyiW^^ intended to be ranked as ** of equal value with 
the krt dfjpoetry.’* “ Amusement,” however, as has just been ob- 
eervqijL temn of sufficient comprehensiveness ^doubt. 
inctqaM not every imaginable sort of diversiX or recrea- 
tim^.wJl^ether innocent or misphi6vous--the game of push-pin, 

fhe prototype of the latter, the%ame of 
WntrilK it applies jy||||ce to the old and the young,^ the rich 
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Wise wfe I 
''■ tO;.ri'vinb it witj 




Ff the happy i||ph)iserable, the wicked and the. innocent,. 
AdpP inankinfF^ 3tt)l even in this sense we wU*> 
ijKrel with it; for unless by ainusemipii meant 
^RRnocent amusement—and we are awail that 
says any thing on that head—we are of opinion t||nt any 
lifc* art of poetij,” that is able to supply*a commo-r, 
p^soextensively in demand, cannot withli^Qpriety be. 
I^ai^ amongst tne useful as well as the agiri^ble art^;. 
^ 01, if not the greatest happiness, in a' iqipral point! 
jjms the happiness of the greatest numberi^,in>4^bere- 
^de adequate and Innocent amusement for mankihil' 
^Hjid will ever ccnsUtute an important itein^n^^iiinan 
Wmp kring into the wo^d with ]ig|||aya $jr 

,. nn^rtain. Itfe^ .'the lon^ti 

I^PtW^est; all the imagi,nations of the witty aind 
pei^daliy hmsted |o find ont the ^ways 4)oir 
it wilffWensores^r relieve it with diversions^; how? 
acpi H wUh<;. .safety.Tdi- loiae' of 

Ishave^iaA^yed,.^^^ law-^vmrer 
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of labouring', and the extravag^ances of voluptuous men. And 
the world is perpetually at work about nothing else, but only 
that our poor mortal lives should pass the easier and happier 
for that little time we possess them, or else end the better when 
we lose them.” 

But it has been admitted it seems, tka£ Bentham was fond of 
poetry in his hours of relaxation from setreirer studies ; yet the 
admirers of the ^ divine art’ so far from accepting of this 
negative testimony in its favour, view it as little short of an ag¬ 
gravation of his otfence because the philosopher, notwithstand¬ 
ing this occasional intercourse, still considered it merely as a re¬ 
laxation. This is one of the many instances, that might be giv¬ 
en of the complete empire which words so often exercise over 
the minds of men. Here amusement and relaxation are obvi¬ 
ously looked upon as one and the same thing, whereas in truth 
they are only so in a very secondary point of view. ^Amusement 
either before or after its being indulged in, does not imply any 
degree of mental or bodily exertion—Relaxation neci^sarily 
implies not only previous exertion or restraint, but the cawMsity 
of renewing them. What, for example, was the relaxation of 
such a mind as Bentham’s—was, it nut the unbending of the 
bow of Ulysses—the repose after or preparatory to an arduous 
conflict of memory and invention and rehection—tlfe safety valve 
of the human soul, which ensured its renewed action and prevent¬ 
ed the frail ^ tenement of clay’ in which it was contained from burst¬ 
ing—the holy sabbath, in short, of the oyfr-wrougiit intellect ? 
Hear what Cicero says on this subject, i^en speaking of the 
Poet Archia^. “You ask me why I take such deep interest in 
this man’s welfare. It is because he affords me relaxation ; my 
mind is relieved after the bustle of the forum, and my stunned 
ears have t^ome respite from the wrangling and abuse of the 
courts. Do you imagine, that I could possibly argue the gre^ 
variety of questions that daily occur, if J did not recreate ipy 
mind with this sort of study, or that my brain could support .so 
much disputing, if these same pursuits were not indulged ip as 
a relaxation ?” Such are the obligations, which the greateist of 
Homan orators acknowledges to poetry; and if she is proud, as 
she has ample reason to be, at having so materially coq^nbuted to 
support a man of h^^j^plendid talent, shall she not also be grate¬ 
ful when the same obligations are acknowlecfged, 4Ven though 
without the same unhesitating ingenuousness, by the illustrious 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn ? 

* Qttceras'B noMs, Oracche, cnr tantopere hoc homine delectemw ? qaia cuppeditett boWb, lAi, 
at animus ox. hoc foronsi strepitu reficiatur, et anres coDvicio dothasqe coDqBieacant. Ad tu «da- 
tim’is, anl snppetore nobis posse, quod qaotidie dicnmns in tan^a vof^iate reeum, iiisi animos not. 
true doctrmd excolftiaiu aiU ferre aoiaiM^tldtUia pofito qqutoimncm, nisi aos duotrinft .eadev r» 

Oratioprp Arc^apotta, 
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If the ulterior utility of relaxation and amusement may be 
thus inferred from their wide necessity, the reaction of amuse¬ 
ment on what may be termed actual utility, is hardly less ap¬ 
parent. When we’Hflect upon the variety of acquired know¬ 
ledge possessed by a Dryden, a Pope, or a Byron, it is impossi¬ 
ble to conjecture what tjhe^y might not have been capable of ex¬ 
ecuting, in other walk's,pf genius, if their minds had not been 
exclusively devoted to poetry. But although absorbed in one 
great pursuit, we are not thence to conclude that their general 
knowledge was productive of nothing more than the mere plea¬ 
sure arising from the perusal (»f their works, taken simply as 
poetry. On the contrary, their compositions exhibit at once a 
concentration, and a range of thought, which have placed the 
whole material world under contribution, and it is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to peruse, a line without our mind being excited to some 
enquiry—assisted by some illustration—or, in other words, be¬ 
ing, put upon the open track of evident utility ; so that, although 
resorfed to for amusement, tliey rarely fail in the end, to confer 
upop the reader the benefits of real, substantial and useful in- 
struclioQ. This is true throughout all the subdivisions of human 
exertion—but it is perhaps more apparent in the mechanical arts, 
where this secondary utility resulting from mere ainuseinent, 
though entirely overlooked, as it would seem, by Benthain, is 
beautifully explained by Sir David Brewster, in the conclusion 
of his ^ Letters on Natural Magic.' Speaking of the many cu¬ 
rious mechanical coj^ivances of the last fifty years, be observes, 
^ Ingenious and beaunful as all these pieces of mechanism are, 
and surprising as their effects appear, even to scientific specta¬ 
tors, the principal object of their inventors was, to astonish and 
amuse the public. We should form an erroneous judgment, 
liowewiBr, if we supposed that this was the only result of the in¬ 
genuity which they displayed. The passion for automatic ex¬ 
hibitions which characterized the eighteenth century, gave ri^e 
to the ihost ingenious mechanical devices, and introduced among 
the higher orders of artists, habits of nice and accurate execu¬ 
tion in the formation of tlie most delicate pieces of machinery. 
The same combination of the mechanical powers which made 
the spider crawl, or which waved tlie tiny rod of the magician, 
contributed in future years tg purposes of higher itnport.^rhose 
wheels and pinions which almost eluded ouf senses by their nii- 
suteness, reappeared in the stupendous mechanism of* our 
spinning machines, and our steam engines. The elements of 
the tiihibling puppet tU'Cre revived in the chronometer, which 
now conducts our navy through the ocean; and the shapeless 
wheel whicli direct^^ tha^jhand of the drawing automaton, has 
Served in the present age to guide moveiieuts of the tain- 
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bourine engine. Those mechanical wonders which in one cen¬ 
tury enriched only the conjuror who used them, contributed in 
another to augment the wealtli of the nation; and those auto¬ 
matic boys which once amused the vulgar, are now employed in 
extending tlie power and promoting the civilization of our spe¬ 
cies.” AH this, as we have just hinted^ is no doubt more appa¬ 
rent in the arts of manual exertion thi^il in any other; but it is 
the business of the philosopher, when tracing the subtle opera¬ 
tion of mind upon matter, to discriminate and point out that 
natural interchange and re-action, by which t!ie loftiest specula¬ 
tions in one department may assist the progress of thought in 
another—or, by which the lowliest etforts of patient industry 
may be sublimed and elevated into the most brilliant or useful 
inventions. It is this, we repeat, that Bentham has neglected 
to do, and he has thereby deprived his leading principle of one 
of its most powerful recommendations—contracting the enlarg¬ 
ed application of which it was susceptible, and restricting it to 
tbe narrow and almost absurd standard of actual or immediate 
utility; instead of considering the understanding as the instru¬ 
ment by which every thing was to be obtained, and tbe improve¬ 
ment of the understanding, consequently, the most important 
object that can engage our attention. 

“ A cultivated understanding,” "^says the learyed and excel¬ 
lent Gilbert Wakefield, “ finds no indulgence so luxurious and 
deliglill'ul, as the feast which poetic genius furnishes for it’s en¬ 
tertainment. But utility, and not amusement only should be 
tbe grand object of all our pursuits : and4 would fain persuade 
myself, that an intimate connexion subsists between letters and 
morality, between sensibility and taste, between an improved 
mind and a virtuous heart.” Surely if Bentham had met with 
this sentiment—so fervently and yet so modestly expressed—be 
could not l)ut have answered its appeal by confessing poetry to 
be useful, not only in itself,*but even as an amusement. But 
let us ask, what is this principle of utility, and how is the fact of 
its presence to be decided ? If universal adaptation be a test 
then poetry cannot fail of being ranked with tbe useful arts ; or, 
for a like reason, if suffrages are to be taken as to the greatest 
good of the greatest number, the same result will lake place, for 
alino.4: every human being has some knovj{;ledge or feeling of 
poetry, whereas not one in ten cares for utilitarianism excepting 
in the very limited circle of his own physical wants, and not al¬ 
ways then. In any other point of view utilitarifinism is compa¬ 
ratively unknown—the powerful undervalue it—the happy and 
the gay overiook it—the rich despise it^the poor lopl^ upoq it 

* AdT(c^||eiii«D.t to bit cdUlon'ilif Ot«r. 
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as a mockery—the man of the world regards it as the dream of 
a philanthropist—the practical and the speculative philosopher 
alone deem it worthy of attention ; the first considering it undoubt 
edly a great desideratum, and the second with no less confidence 
feeling assured that it will be generally recognized at the coming 
of the Millenium. 

But it is time to bring this long discussion to a close 
enough, it is trusted, has been adduced to shew cause for be¬ 
lieving that Bentham was somewhat hasty in the decision 
which has given so much offence to almost every man of any 
pretensions to taste or literature. Against what degree of light 
he sinned, it would be presumptuous even to attempt a conjec¬ 
ture, but the most charitable is probably in this case the true 
interpr^tion, tiiat he expressed himself as he really felt, and 
that his feelings were in strict accordance with his physical, or 
perhaps we should say, his phrenological coiiformatiuu and tem¬ 
perament. 

For Poetry, she may, like Scipio, appeal with confidence to 
her former glorious achievements, and to her still illustrious 
name—at once the chronicle of past and the herald of future re¬ 
nown. Let the noblest monuments of human genius, in every 
clime and in every age, be pointed out, and no doubt will exist as 
to poetry havlbg borne her full share in producing them. These 
master-pieces of mind are spread throughout every department 
in the vast circle of human ingenuity and exertion, and tiie pre¬ 
eminence of any individual one depends more perhaps upon the 
peculiar taste and capacity of the judge than upon its own in¬ 
trinsic merit. But, however this may be, poetiy has ever borne 
a high rank among them, and in calling to mind the lofty spirits 
which have done honour to the race of man, the names of Bacon 
and Newton and Galileo, of Franklin, Adam Smith and Malihus 
are never mentioned without suggesting those of Milton, 
Shakespeare, Ariosto, Spenser, Pope and Byron. 

In contemplating the glorious register of great, names and 
great works, now alluded to, and which every attempt to arrange 
and classify on the present occasion would prove abortive, from 
the number of objects and the dazzling variety of excellence 
which offer themselves for selection, we may rest assured tltat the 
head that shall contrive, and *the hand that shall execute, any 
thing that deserves to be enrolled on the same scroll, no matter 
in what class or department, will establish an irresistible claim 
to be ranked among the useful promoters of the honour and 
happiness of mankind. A warm admiration of the results of wit 
and genins prompts to. emulation.' and even to invention; 
and however we may fe struck l^ith aw^;imd humility on 
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observing how much has been done by those who preced¬ 
ed us, we should never allow ourselves to forget that their 
success and their renown inspire a hope that any one who steadi¬ 
ly pursues the same general object, the happiness of his fellow 
creatures, may yet obtain admission for iiis own particular star 
to that bright galaxy of genius which is destined to attract the 
admiring gaze of future generations. S. 

SONG 

To a Portuguese air. 

BY THE liATE U. L V UEROZrO. 


Her tears were streaming 
For joys departed. 

No light was cheering 
The broken hearted. 

Her weary breast 

Still sought for rest 

That could not be possess’d. 

And thoughts were coming 
Of aught but gladness. 

Till worn with weeping 
She slept in sadness. 

Last watch she kept ! 

Last tears she wept! 

But not last sleep she slept! 

No hope is beaming 
Of change to morrow. 

While she is dreaming 
A'dream of sorrow ; 

For grief extreme 
With love’s the theme 
Of th^t delirious dream. 

The blast was sweeping 
Across the ocean. 

And forth she wander’d 
To mark its motion 
Her bosom was bare. 

Unbraided her hair. 

Her look was wild despair. 

She gazed in silence 

Upon the billow ^ 

But now she’s pressing 
A watery pillow ! 

Foi;,jpoon she gave 

Unit) the wave 

The life ’twas vain to save ! 
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WARLIKE ADVENTURES OF A PEACEFUL MAN. 

CHAPTER I. 

I lived in a street in Berlin, not one of the most fashionable— 
but t had the first story of the house, in other words, the garret. 
One morning, as I lay in bed, between sleeping and waking, I 
beard the ringing of bells from steeples far and near, 1 sud¬ 
denly recollected, that it was Sunday, the 6th October, iiiy 
thirty-ninth birth-day! 

A youth of nineteen looks forward with some pleasure, to bis 
twentieth year—for, as long as he is in his teens, he is re¬ 
garded ^ incapable of many things, for which he may 
be nevei^'eless fully capable. But it is not so when he has 
reached the age of thirty. Tlie gay time of life is gone 
every thing is no longer couleur de rose. How terrible to 
think of reaching my fortieth birth-day, even without a wife to 
cheer me! Alas! at the age of forty, thought I, 1 shall per¬ 
haps have the same sit nation, the same prospects, as 1 now have, 
that is, none ! I thought it extreme good luck to obtain the 
place of usher in a public school in the town. The reward of 
my learning, my unwearied exertions and industry, and my un¬ 
exceptionable vfiay of life for thirty years. But I had no rela¬ 
tions, no protectors, no friends ! I was still obliged to walk, 
and not seldom to run in breathless haste, from street to street, 
for private tuition, to keep up a poor joyless life. The inter¬ 
vals between the hours of instruction, 1 filled up with writing 
for the journals and almanacs; ungrateful toils, for the book¬ 
sellers paid me sparingly with copper—yet I was liked, my ta¬ 
lents and my learning were commended, but none a.ssisted me. 
Others reap golden harvests. But some are born with .a wooden 
ladle. Yet, if I were alone to sutFer, it would be tolerable: 
but oh my unfortunate Lotty, in vain does she remain faithful to 
me—she is, through me, doomed,to droop like an Alpine rose— 
in solitude, neither seen nor admired by any one bu^be. Tears 
started from my eyes. In my despair I wept like a child. Why, 
said 1, did my good father not put me to a trade ! 

Lotty was my aifianced bride, for nine years; she was^ thd 
daughter of a celebr|ited physician. Who, at an advanced age, 
died of a broken heart, at the fraudulent failure of a banker, with 
whome he had placed his whole fortune, and continued to lay up 
all his savings. Her mother was now reduced to actual poverty, 
and too poor to keep the i^iaughter with her. Lotty became the 
companion of a lady in Rerbn; but uoiAet me out with it, she 
was her servant maid—and% such sl^e suppurte^bm' aged pa- 
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rent. It was she, that by her angelic goodness saved me from 
despair. By my nnwearied exertions, as usher, I fell sick, and 
was persuaded to try a mineral bath. Judge of my despair: when 
at my return I found my place of usher, that gave me at least 
bread and lodging, given away to a more favored individual. 
I should have been reduced to utter beggary, but for the occa¬ 
sional supplies of money, 1 received from an unknown hand. It 
was long afterwards, that I knew they came from Lotty, the 
proceeds of all her ornaments. But now 1 am entering on my 
fortieth year. Lotty is twciity-six—she had refused two very 
good oders—and for whom? a poor outcast of fortune. 

THE LETTER. 

With such sad reflections, the breakfast time passed by un¬ 
perceived, and it is well it did so. Not long before I ha^.,received 
my hard earned pay for six months’ instructions to a tittle im¬ 
pertinent nobleman’s son. 1 passed near a lottery office—I 
.stood still, read the 1110113" prizes which were to be drawn; one 
lucky number would make my Lotty and me happy for ever! 
The devil tempted me—but no, why not confess the truth, even 
a free thinker becomes superstitious by a long series of misfor¬ 
tunes. riie price of a lottery ticket happened to be exactly the 
sum I had just received, with it 1 bought one in the name of 
my Lotty, and made a secret vow to consecrate^ the tenth part 
of the prize 1 was to receive, to charitable purposes. But in 
spite of all lucky omens, I had the niorlilication to find my 
number among the blanks; this added not a little to my 
gloomy thoughts, I found that my whole treasury amount¬ 
ed to six groschen. Tims occupied, in came the post-man, 
with a portentously big letter—1 had to pay five groschen pos¬ 
tage; 1 thanked Heaven that 1 did not make my usual break¬ 
fast, which cost me always two groschen. fur then 1 should have 
been undfer the necessity to refuse a letter that came on my birth¬ 
day. I looked at the addret^s, then at the seal; 1 did not venture 
to open it, and wished to guess the writer and the purpose, to 
command curiosity. Should the letter bring bad news to me 
on my birtli-day, 1 fancied, that the whple year would prove un¬ 
fortunate. My curiosity prevailed, I suddenly broke the seal, 
lest my courage siiould afterwards fail me; 1 read it trembling, 
learl gushed from my eyes; I could see no more. A short while 
after, I took it up again, O Providence, OJLotty ! for the first 
time I had occasion to shed tears of joy; I fell on my knees, 1 wept, 
I uttered incoherent prayers, 1 could not support so rai»ch good 
fortune ; 1 felt oppressed; 1 could scarcely breathe, I was so 
much unused to good news. It was ffeM I was alone. The let¬ 
ter was from a merchant in Francfqipt, by whom I was once em¬ 
ployed as tut# to his son, with whose progress he was so well 
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pleased, that ever after he thirsted for an opportunity to sIjow 
his grateful feelings towards me. lie had now, he said, found 
his long looked for opportunity—he had prevailed on his friend 
Baron Ischarncr to nominate me curate to the vacancy that had 
occurred in the parsonage, in his gift, with the annual pay of 
800 gulden, with a house and a garden. Besides which, the Baron 
chose me as tutor to his son, with a separate pay, and finally, he 
begged of me to accept an enclosed note at sight of fls. 500, for 
my out-fitting, &c. The legal documents of my nomination, 
were all enclosed. On the 19th October, I was not to fail to b« 
in Magdeburg, where Baron Ischarner wished to speak with me. 
My friend’s letter was pregnant with descriptions of the cha¬ 
racter of the Baron. It seemed as if he could never have clone 
with eulogising it. Tims unexpectedly were all my fondest 
wishes for these twenty years gratified beyond measure, fn my 
hurry to communicate to Lotty such news, 1 took more time in 
dressing than on ordinary mornings. When at last that trouble¬ 
some job was over, I ran, I flew to iny best friend with the no¬ 
mination ill my pocket. By good luck her mistress was at 
church, and my Lotty was alone. She was briglitened at seeing 
me. I sat down breathless on the nearest chair; my face was 
in a fire, ray eyes sparkled; J could not speak ; I wept, I sob¬ 
bed. She stood terrilied and trembling. “ What calamity is 
yours? horrible must be tiie misfortune that has bent down 
all your fortitude in this manner.” “ Not so, my Lotty, 
my heart has been used to suft'erings—you know I can 
bear with smiles the greatest misfortune : but joy is an unknown 
guest to me, I am not prepared to receive her, 1 am ashamed of 
my ravings. Yes, my Lotty, it is joy, joy that overwhelmed me.” 
“Joy, Doctor,” said the astonished girl—by the bye, at the 
universities 1 was mi^de Magister banarum artium, but 
from modesty 1 preferred to be called Doctor of philosophy, 
to the fine-souuding title in my miserable circumstances. 
“ Yes, my Lotty, joy, unspeakable joy! Do you remem¬ 
ber the time, now long passed, when walking in the gar¬ 
dens of Sans souci, we for the first time confessed, bow dear 
we were to each other ; it is nine years since. You remember, 
that then we swore eternal love, everlasting faithfulness, in the 
sight of the starry Heavens, and before the Almighty God! 
Till now we were faithful to ouf vow, which many a time 1 call¬ 
ed rash on your account. Yet the idea of being deprived of 
that forbirn hope or to renounce you entirely woild have driven 
me to despair. Still I often bitterly reproached myself, that I, a 
wretched man, should bf> Ufe cause, that so much beauty, such 
angelic goodness, should De suffered to pass away unenjoyed by 
some more fortunate being. '*^But my Lotty,” 1 coutinuea 
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ioxverin^ my voice to a whisper, “ will you follow me ? 
will you now crown all iny earthly happiness? A rural house in 
a tine country, and a lovely jyarden attached to it. awaits you. 
Yes. my Lotty, I am nominated curate with an ample income, 
at Bui'gistein ; here is iny nomination.” 

She read the letter. She was in rapture as she conlinuetl to 
read, her beautiful countenance beamed with eestacy. She 
then let her arms fall with the papers in her hands; silent 
and with blushing cheeks, she looked at me ; big tears roliedl 
down her cheeks—“ Yes, my Henry, I’ll follow thee ! ” and with 
these words, she fell sobbing on iny neck. Oh the happy ino- 
inent! She then raised her folded arms to Heaven, sank down 
on her knees, and buried her face on a couch. There she was 
ill the attitude of a saint, she was in that kneeling posture for 
a time, then she rose and asked me with a smiling face—“ Can 
all tliis be true ? No, it is but a happy dream—it would be too 
much happiness, dear Henry, but, show me that letter again, 1 
no longer recollect a word of it.” 

“ Dearest Lotty, we must now waste no time, let us be mar¬ 
ried as fast as the preliminary ceremonies will permit. The 
best house would be to me like an empty cell, if it were not 
adorned witli your presence.” Lotty pretended be unwilling 
to hear all this—yet she spoke of the window hangings, of 
kitclien utensils, of the wine cellar, and considered whether it 
would not be more economical to make every provision for the 
house, at Franefort. Then she talked of taking mamma witii 
u.s—it would restore her to tranquillity and indescribable happi¬ 
ness in her old days. I had now to give notice, that I should 
quit ray garret, and leave my pupils; she to inform her mis¬ 
tress of her intentions to leave her service. Angels of Heaven, 
you are less happy than we were in making our preparations—« 
and in directing the banns to be duly proclaimed from the pulpit. 

Tilings went on in their usual course, congratulations poured 
in from all sides, and presents too, but somewhat more sparing¬ 
ly. One of my friends offered me his light travelling chaise, fur 
my journey to Magdeburg, which 1 did not refuse. 

I provided myself with a passport—it was rather a turbulent 
time; wars and rumours of w'ar, from tdl diiections. The 
King was at the head of his army, at Turingen, to'oppose 
the never vanquished Napoleon. Yet our fear was slight. 
one doubted, that the French would be driven back over the 
Rhine, within a fortnight, and sustaitt-’* ^^general ^out. From 
speculation, I had prepare4;twenty-five w^ar and victory songs 
in favor of the'^Prussians, all composed in ifiy philosophical 
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garret. I described therein the various battles that were in fu« 
ture to be fought—the military evolutions, the advancing and 
retreating parties, with so much accuracy and precision, that 
nothing but the name of the field of battle was afterwards to 
be added. With these, I trusted to get some money from the, 
book-sellers in Berlin. These manuscripts I took with me out 
of precaution, that as the case might happen, 1 intended to get 
them printed otf at Magdeburg. 

On the 14th October, the day of the fall of the old Prussian 
Monarchy, by the battles of Jena and Auerstadt, I took my leave 
of Lotty. Immediately after my return from thence was to be the 
celebration of our marriage and our final departure. With what¬ 
ever ecstacy we looked forward at such imppy prospects, wdiat- 
ever our ingenuity to paint our future life in glowing colours, 
we could not deceive ourselves that there are many things betwixt 
the cup and the lip. It was our first separation during nine years, 
we felt as if we were for ever to be torn asunder. As a doctor of 
philosophy I, to be sure, ti-eated as tolly all such omens of the 
mind, but as bridegroom, I believed them with a ]>ious simplicity 
of heart. “ My Henry ! My Henry ! be happy, may God protect 
you; we shall never, never, see each other again,” said Lotty 
sobbing and imprinting a parting kiss upon my cheek. 

f. JOURNEY TO MAGDEBURG. 

Withmy passport,iny nomination and my song of victory in my 
pocket I left Berlinby the Magdeburg gate. In Potsdam there was 
a quondam pupil of mine whom 1 wished to see,and so I had there 
my first night quarter. Towards evening I took a solitary walk 
in the gardens of Sans soitci, there on the spot where Lotty then 
seventeen years of age swore eternal love to me ; there I renewed 
the vow (.. made nine years ago. Full of such romantic ideas I 
returned home and under the plea of indisposition 1 w^nt imme¬ 
diately into my room, lest any part oj’ my meditation should be 
forgotten, and wrote till late at night an Illiad of my hopes and 
dreams. I painted in prose and verse the bliss of our future do¬ 
mestic life, far from the noise and tumult of the world. Our 
cottage and gardens will be to us, said I the most loveliest part 
of God’s creation, and unknown and so unenvied by others we 
shall not envy the angels in Heaven. Full of such thoug|,its 1 
went to bed and soon fell into dreams that were a variegated 
splendifi continuance of those fairy castles. Early next morning 
1 continued my rout, in a more joyous mood than t had been in 
since my days ofboybood. 1 was my own coachman, and had to 
deal with a quiet easy^Ofse; this together with a beautiful au¬ 
tumnal sky prompted niiV to study speeches, answers to ques¬ 
tions which might be pul: to me by Baron Iscliarner, to make 
the most advantageous impression on him. 1 also tried to find 
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new melodies for ray war songs, and byway of change, I sponted 
ray introduetory sermon to iny new congregation ; indeed 1 made 
it so moving, 1 pronounced it with such a touching emphasis, 
tliat the tears caitieinto my own eyes,and there was not a dry eye 
in ray whole fancied numerous congregation. In Brandenberg I 
desiiernied at theGoldeii Ass ; there was a great bustle and conver¬ 
sation in the hotel. Tliey spoke of bloody b^^^ttles that were 
said to have been fought against Napoleon by^our noble king. 
That the hej'oic death of Prince Ferdinand at Saalfeld had been 
terribly revenged on theFrench, that a complete victory against 
the tyrant Napoleon was gaitied, and that such was the .slaughter 
of the invading French that in many places the course of rivers 
was stopped by the immense number of dead bodies thrown 
into them. “ But what is become of the Emperor Napoleon?” I 
asked, “ dead,” “ what of Ney ?” “ dead,” and Larmes ? “ dead,” 
and Davoust? “ dead, all dead.” On this information 1 could 
not retain my songs any longer, already I put my hand in my 
pocket, when an old man stood behind me,shifted his pipe, bow¬ 
ed as if to look for something on the ground, and a deep bass 
voice said “ would to God it were so! but 1 know positively that 
not a word of Ibis is true. Depend on’t, some serious misfortune 
has happened ” I left the songs i:i liieir place for the present. 

“ Perha)).s the French army is already betw een Lotty and me.” 
A cold shudder seized my whole frame. Besides this old man, 
with the mischievous news, all were merry, nothing but huzza.s, 
and shouts of mirth and joy were heard. The battles which wer» 
fought, were recited with so much precision, besides so many 
details were given; the fields of battle were not only named but 
their topographical situations were given, which could only 
have been done by actual eyewitnesses. I believed of course the 
majority of voices, and went quietly to sleep. 

* BAJ) OMEN. 

In the morning I continued my journey,in the way I met several 
couriers, who seemed to come either from Magdeburg or thei 
army, making haste towards Berlin; the silent look of these 
hasty messengers, boded no merry tidings. Joy is usually more 
communicative. 

ln,a village between Ziesar and Burg I perceived an im¬ 
mense crowd of people. 1 lead my horse towards it, but none 
heeded me or the vehicle, I now saw beforl a house j[iorses rea¬ 
dy saddled and bridled, also many Prussian hussars who I dis¬ 
covered at the wiiidow.s. Stopping my chaise I asked of those 
round it, the news. “ O Lord have rae^cy on us,” crimed an old 
wife, " all is lost, Bledcher is prisoner and the king is'missing ; 
the French are on the way and may be here in less than an 
hour.” 1 did not put much faith in this intelligence^ yet to ob- 
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tain more correct information I drove towards tlie house, a larp^e 
tavern, descended from my vvajaf^on and entered. Every room 
was wswarmitjw' with peofile, hussars, peasants, civilians, w*u-e 
standina^ together in prumiscuous crowds, some smoked tiieir 
pipe, others were driukinjj, swearirifj;, or talkin'; of the last 
events in which tiiey were not sparin'; of oaths and thumps 
on tiie tables. There was not one cheerful countenance to 
be seen. Some spoke of the defeat of the Prussians^ others 
of a mortally wounded Colonel, Ivin" in an adjacent room, 
who could no loiij;er bear to sit on horseback. A well sus¬ 
pended vehicle was sou<;ht to convey him for which couriers 
were sent in all directions. 

I was not very calj|| on liearing these satanical news ; my hair 
stood at an end, I scratched my head, but not to find new melo¬ 
dies to my songs for tlic victorious Prussians. I took posses¬ 
sion of the comer of the table, oriUired some beer, to have 
ail opportunity of obtaining more exact information about the 
state of affairs, and that 1 might take my measures accordingly. 
1 had not been seated long, wlx n all the hussars bad di.sappear- 
ed from the room; presently 1 heard them mount their horses, I 
thronged myself towards the window to see them depart. 1 saw 
them fly off, and alas, alas! my travelling chaise and horse was 
in the midst of fciiem all in fall trot. I began immediately to cry 
from the window “ stop, slop, that is my waggon !*’ but in a few 
minutes all had disappeared. I pressed through the throng of 
peasants (not without receiving many good blows which .such 
was my hurry, 1 did not mind) run out of tlie house, and followed 
the direction of the hussars, till I could go no longer, breath 
failed me. Not a soul could be seen as far as the road was vi¬ 
sible. Off was my waggon, but 1 walked on, with more mode¬ 
rate haste, till the road divided into two. I took the right, so I 
fancied 1 could not be wrong, but that divided again into three 
other roads; which way they went there was not the least hint. 
There 1 stood still, not unlike Hercules, on the cro.ss-way; but to 
no purpose,—not a human being was visible. So I was at last 
compelled to retrace my steps towards the large tavern, f had 
now leisure to feel the thumps I received from all sides in work¬ 
ing myself through the crowd. Every bone was almost liislo-, 
caled ; yet 1 thought more of.vehicle and horse, which were 
not even mine. It wa^ a dreadful drawback for a country parson 
to begin housekeeping with debts. But vanity will be pu¬ 
nished.’Why, for Heaven’s sake! could I not walk to Magde¬ 
burg. I might have set out one day earlier,—now I must still 
go on my feet, and that with broken bones too. With such re¬ 
flections, and self-reproaches, I niched the large house back 
again. “ Console yoursell^” jiaid si fat mau to me, to whoin 1 
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related uiy loss; “ the ridinjy-mastcr will undoubtedly send 
your vehicle back to day, and has taken it for that j^ood jfen- 
th nian tiiut was nearly dyin^j; he is to be convej'cd by 
the nearest roful to his house. May be that vehicle and 
horse will not be (he better by this journey, for you know 
these ^(Mitlenien (ravel rather at a round pace, and are not 
over-carelul of articles with wliicli they arc accoinmodaU 
ed! So say ins; he loft me contimiinj; my lamentations, 
that I had been shamefully robbed. No one minded the 
injury done me; every one thoug ht of his own misfortune— 
namely, the nearness of the French. I went to the Mayor of 
the villa<j;e. “ Write, protest,” cried I; “ yourself, the village 
can stand witness of the gross villainy that has been practised 
before my eyes; I will remain here eiling, drinking, and 
lodging at the cost of the unprincipled riding-master, and I 
reserve to myself any damages which the law may award for inju¬ 
ry done. The writ was inatlc, tliougli at my expense But all my 
storming, tiiundering, writing, and protesting, did not bring 
back my lost travelling carriage. I saw neither horse nor 
carriage towards the evening. 1 jiassed arestless night, interrupt¬ 
ed by disturbed dreams of my disaster, shaped in such ways as to 
make it worse than reality. On the following morning I look¬ 
ed at the large place before the house, bul it was as clear and 
empty as the palm of my hand ; there was no vestige of my 
friend’s vehicle. Now I w ill be revenged on that scoundrel the 
riding-master, thought I; and got myself treated in the best 
style the tavern could aftbrd. I ate out of revenge more than 
usual. I ruTi the whole day backwards and forwards. On the 
road I saw the Colonel in my chaise disappear, but it was the 
17lh : the 19tli 1 w as to be in Magdeburg. I could not stay 
here any longer. I wished to make the best of a bad bargain, 
so hasten&d backw'ards to the Major, and requested that it an¬ 
other vehicle could not be procured, I insisted to have at least a 
horse at the cost of the riding-master. But his credit in the village 
was very low. I was even obliged to pay my whole reckoning 
at the tavern in hard thalers ere my landlord suifered me to de¬ 
part. By good luck I had all my cash on me, which indeed 
was not much. I relied a good deal on the copyriglit of my 
Marrtal songs when sold to a book-seller at Magdeburg; 
hut now, fempora mufa/dur ! , 

The Rittmeister went oft' too with my wardrobe. How was 
I to provide a new one, how indemnify my friend'for the chaise 
and horse, and provide for my very long journey with Lotty, to 
my parsonage ? A true trial of faith for a new Christian parson. 
1 cut myself a walking stick and in a sad mood 1 proceeded 
on my way to Magdeburg on loot. *, 
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THE HETURN. 

I bad not walked when 1 met a cr^owd of Russian sol¬ 
diers, cqmposed of a variety of jpegiinents, some with, others 
without guns; they all filed off si^ileutly that it might be taken 
l(br a funeral procession. Even the sutlers and baggage wag¬ 
gon followfhg the train observed a strange taciturnity. -I had 
not the courage to address any one. 

“Heigh ho. Doctor, what is your journey?” sai#a well 
know'n voice. It was a Lieutenant, with whom I became ac¬ 
quainted at Berlin when living under the same roof. 1 used to 
call him Charles the Great because he traced his pedigree up 
to that conqueror. “ Towards Magdeburg, Lieutenant.” “ Too 
late Doctor, no adq^ance tliere, the French besief^ ;it with 
150,00b men. HetdM%ith us Doctor, take my aldvice. The 
enemy is at om* lieels. If we proceed towards Berlin all is 
lost. Bramseiieveig is dead, “ Mollendorf prisoner, the King 
is, Lord know^s where! The army of reserve under Prince 
Eugene of Wurtenberg was destroyed yesterday.” 

“ But my dear Lieutenant, 1 am obliged to be in Magde¬ 
burg to-day!” 

“ A lucky journey to you then, Doctor, you are running a- 
gainst the bayonets of the French.” Charles the Great had 
scarcely said so^nuch, when two dragoons in full gallop passed 
by crying “ the French have already passed the Elbe at Wur¬ 
tenberg.” The whole army of Charles the Great,, hastened their 
march without waiting the commands, and I, as 1 could ndt hvell 
singly drive away the besiegers, became the companion of the 
Lieutenant and turned my back to the Baron. Adieu parson¬ 
age, paradise, and marriage I” 

Old as I am, never has fortune played me such a tripk before. 
The battle of Jena has destroyed all my hopes, which never be¬ 
fore' were so liigh. Again I was a Doctor, a Bachelor, and poor 
as a church rat. Who lost the most by the war with Napoleon, 
the king or myself ? 

But now I was again at the old place with my implacable 
fate, I knew how to brave it. As long as 1 had any thing to 
lose I was in fear; full of pusillanimous thought. But now, I had 
but the clothes on mv back which as I had selected them for the 
journey Irere not of a very elegant description ; now my happy 
humour retur^ and bid defiance to every kind of misfortune. 

{Promotion TO BEOIKEMTAL PREACHER. 

, “ Hey, ho, .lon^ive Charles the Great ! I’ll follow his stand- 
said smiluig% tlie Lieutmo^^ ^ crave his mighty 
iwotectioiil* " ‘ 
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“You. wont do so ill neither. I command j|t present half a com¬ 
pany all courageous Prussians that don’t fear the devil. Hail I but 
a j?un I should not mind coining to close quarters witii two regi¬ 
ments of French. U ad I been iii^e place of the Duke of Braunsch¬ 
weig at Jena, may 1 be d-dMf I had not cut all the, French to 

pieced, and peradventiire I might have taken the Kaiser prisoner. 
Come Doctor,! nominate you here before all my people, regiment¬ 
al preanlier.” So saying he commanded a halt and proclaimed mo 
as such; if his speech wa.s deficient in either eloquence or good' 
sense, he made it up for it by a most stentorian voice. As often as 
wepasseda village, the Lieutenant drew up his whole array con¬ 
sisting of |pgitives of various regiments, and got them in mar¬ 
tial ordei^i^lhe three drummers made i^lorious noise, and 
thus, as proud as if the fate of German^^epended on him, ■ he 
passed the assembling crowds of peasants and children. As 
regimental preacher, the rear was iny natural station, which 1 
improved by making the acquaintance of the sutler woman to 
whom the baggage waggon belonged. This right honorable 
lady walked stoutly by the side of her emaciated Pegasus. She 
was not so taciturn as the generality of her sex, but related with 
great minuteness the affairs of Saalfeld, Aiierstadt and Jena, and 
criticised the positions and manoeuvres of the Prussians. She 
could well foresee the consequences of many f^e attacks ; as 
frequently as her Pegasus stopped to take breath, she drew dia¬ 
grams with the handle of her whip in the sand, explanatory of 
the various positions and evolutions then held and made by the 
sevei^ parties. Her statistical knowledge was so convincing, 
tliat I knew not how to oppose it. 

Elizabeth, tiie name of this modern Amazon resembled 
Queen Elizabeth of England, (at least as she is represent¬ 
ed in oui; woodcuts) She pretended, as well as her sister, 
the beloved mistress of the Earl of Essex, to be and to re¬ 
main a Virgin all her life. *Elizabeth had an excellent voice for 
a sutler ; it had indeed become somewhat hoarse in her younger 
days; she had been an opera singer at Berlin and had a most re¬ 
tentive memory for songs and indeed whole opera pieces, but 
her lungs now got easily dry and required repeated draughts 
from Jier sweetheart, (so she called the larger of two barrels.) 
As I paijj for every glass of her bad brandy in hard cash, 
(Charles the Great, for himself and all his? forces gave onjy 
receipts) I soon acquired her particular favor. By her ainiabtlity 
and the charms of her brandy butts, she had acqiiired Si> great 
ascendency over the troops, and through these over Com- 
mander-in-Chief, so that she became an actui^' mamber of the 
council of our, and for ^notion of tfii^aypiy she bad a 
prepondei^ting voice. " ■/' 
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Petjasas was fullytiEis downcast as the heroes of Saalfeld and 
Auerstadt could posstibly he ; he followed quietly his mistress; 
the bramly butts I'ollowed Pe«^asqs; the army,the brandy butts; 
and Charles the (J rent, the army‘w that it iniiijht be said with a 
^reatdeal of truth,that she,Qneen Bets,dirccled the whole march, 
which was never longer than 3 or 4 German miles. She managed 
it in such a way that we never made our night quarters in a 
town, but always in some by village, where she had monj chance 
of gain from the soldiers, and the queen free rations for herself 
and Pegasus ; and when we were well quartered, we had fre¬ 
quent days of rest. True, that we did not advance very fast, 
but then our troop hail the good quality of an Avalanche—it 
increased rapidly, h^ing joined by small heaps‘ W fugitive 
soldiers, so that wc Ww counted beyond 200 men, besides two 
dragoons and four trumpeters. 

FURTHER PROMOTION. 

On the fourth day of our glorious march, Charles the Great, 
towards the close of the day, took me aside, I perceived that 
for some time past, he had brooded over great plan.s. I looked 
at him in silence. At length he began in a solemn way—“ Doc¬ 
tor, it is in times of war like these, that brave men make their 
fortune. For eight years I have been a mere Lieutenant; now 
or never will I1)e a General; I command at present 200 men, 
before we reach the Oder, we may be, for aught I know, two 
thousand, which 1 bring the King—but 1 shall only convey them 
to his Majesty, after I have performed with my corps soiue glo¬ 
rious deeds of valour. I shall invade Saxony.” 

“ How now, you are not proceoding towards Berlin ? ” 
* No Doctor, iny plans arc changed, we shall leave Berlin 
to the left and march towards Mittenwalde! The situa¬ 
tion as regimental parson, wont do for you either. ^Wliat do 
you'say to becoming a soldier ? I give you a cocked*^'hat, a 
blue great coat, a sword and a horse. You are herewith my 
Adjutant General—you understand the mathematics well, and 
draw admirably. I have much use for you.” How could f op¬ 
pose myself to such promotions ? I accepted of it, particillar- 
jy as it procured me a horse, which I hoped, would the 
sooner enable me to join Lotty. 1 vowed fidelity to Charles the 
Great, and so I excl^anged iny curacy for the sword of Peter, 
without however, the smallest intention of cutting any one’s 

ear off. 

, ^ 

The same day, Charles the Great assembled bis forces, and no* 
minated Captaini^ilaeatenants, and Co^orals. 1 presented myself 
as future Adjul&t, and in anKproic speech, he explained to 
,Ahe astounded Prussians |^s giippie plans. “ FeUow^SoldierSf” 
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he exelatnted, extending widely both bis ** it is resoWed! 

by the deeds of armS;, by heroic actions, tilt we will restore the 

f i;lorioas name of Prussians 1 |^he spirit of the great Frederick 
ooks down upon yon, and is iwl^oa; his blood circulates in younr 
veins. Our bleeding fatherland, nay the whole Of Europahas ao 
eye upon you. Shall we suffer our country to sink into slavery ? 
No, brave Prussians and fellow Soldiers, 1 read your answer in 
your facps j the very idea of it makes your blood recoil. Come 
then,what choice have we? victofW and the glory of Europe^ 
or the immense lon^Journey into hrench slavery! Gome then, 
my boys, all who will be faithful to me, take up the cause of 
God, the E^ing, and their fatherland—let them call out with me. 
Victory o^iDeath ! ” 

This viva voce proclamation given by the great commandet 
himself, inflamed the whole army. There was but one shout 
Victory or Death t On this solemn occasion, Queen Beth was 
also^resent. It was very visible how much she was hurt, what 
pain it gave her tender and ambitious maiden heart, that such 
an important step should have been taken without her being 
once consulted. She took repeated pinches of snuff, and fear* 
fully shook her head with a scornful smile. Again she nodded 
and cast looks of defiance, particularly aimed at the Comman¬ 
der in Chief. # 

On the following morning, we were not far from Branden-* 
burg. The army began to march with Charles the Great, with a 
trulyimperatordike pride dt the head, and 1 as Adjutant Ge* 
nei’afht his side, mounted on a troublesome hard mouthed beast. 
We were not long on our march, when the road branched off 
into two, to the left the large road to Berlin—the right was the 
narrow ^rty cart road towards Mittenwalde; but it was the 
road to honour and renown. We, viz. the Imperator and my¬ 
self did not hesitate a moment to decide which road to take; 
we entered the road to glory, to the right—the army followed. 
F^lizabetb, with her waggon, formed the rear of tlie army; but 
as ske reached the cross way, she turned to the left, to the road 
to Berlin. 

» 

As sood as the arrear corps perceived, that the brandy butts 
filed *to the left, it immediately made a retrograde mojtion. 
and followed them without saying one word, as if drawn by ii!* 
ttinct. The example was infectious; each body of troops imitated 
the one that preceded, tamed round and followed the allipaw^X 
ful attraction of Elizabeth’s sweetheart, quitting the road 
Mbich was to immortalize our name, till th^laiperai^ and 
self were riding quite alone.^or did we losoon j^reeiee 
la he 'W^%ceupi^ in explaimi|| to ^eat pUtoa of wariike 
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pperaticmSj and 1 WfUs seemingly listening to him—but in reality 
brooding with dolefulness Uver my interrupted marriage. * 

It woftld be difficult to describe^ but more easy to imagine 
the unbridled sorrow of Charles the Great, whcm, by chance^ 
he lookbd round and perceived^ that the whole army bad vanish- 
ed from behind him! There the army followed the beloi^ed^ 
brandy barrels, turning its back towards us, with Queen Beth 
at the head, riding across her sweetheart, as on a waggon of 
triumph, and singing a gay tiong. 

The Imperator foamed with anger. We galloped as fast as 
our horses would go after them, and cried out “ halt! ” but then 
only when the proud Queen Beth was pleased to sto|> her victo¬ 
rious career Pegasus'being seized with a fit of astfimaji^ did our 
mutinous heroes obey the command. 

It was now that the heroic Imperator addressed a Philippic 
to his soldiers; in a most thundering voice. The heroes of Xeno¬ 
phon or Plutarch never spoke with so mighty an energy, such 
a flow of words—the soldiers listened with manifest devotj|^OQ 
and great attention, yet I could perceive that from time to time 
they glanced toward the-magic waggon, lest it might escape them. 

But in spite of the eloquence of the General, I will not ven¬ 
ture to say what influence it might have had on t^e soldiery, 
for Queen Eliz^etb had again begun her very ominous shaking 
of the head—^had not a new scene awakened the curiosity of the 
whole army. 

MARCH OF Tim ARMY OF CHARLES TBE GREAT. 

A Lieutenant of Hussars rode in full gallop down the road 
from Berlin.' Not unlike the furious Emperor Chaumigrem who 
beginning the history of the cruel yet courageous Pegu, with a 
thunder storm of abuses and maledictions, this Lieutenant with¬ 
out any further preliminarie8,introduced himself with ^ volley of 
oaths'' that lasted . not less than ••five minutes. “ Whither 
fire you going in the devil’s name ? know that ti^ 
French have already entered Berlin. The King has run awi^* 
We are cut off, we must sneak towards the Oder, or to Silesia.’! 

** The devil, and Donner!” cried Charles the Great: ** we are 
Prussians Mr. Lieutenant, we sneak not, we strike through!” 

This builying imposed on Uie furious Chaumigrem^ and he 
rods' quite respectfiyly towards our general. 

“ If you hate a wish to join my troops, which 1 have brought 
together to save Otir fatherlaml iihd succour the Kirig,’’ Sidd 
pur great Cotnihanderi you^hall be welcome^ In this eitse f 
nominate you Commander over all my Cavalry present'' 
'Bragoons; oh fjbt and four trumpeters, ditto) those We 
expect as Editions. But aMf^Batta}iop;'^fu#D'3N9w f^^ 
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The first that thinks of Berlin is to be considered a deserter^ 
and I will have him hanged on the first tree. March !” 

And forward marched the Battalion on the narrow cart road 
the way to immortal glory, to Mittenwalde. No one looked 
back towards Berlin, not for fear of the hanging trees, but 
of the French. Even the Queen deeply humbled, had the mo¬ 
desty too to descend from her seat of triumph. The whole army 
was in consternation inexpressible.Tiie French in Berlin! Whence 
are all these fellows, do they fall dovfn in a shower from heaven ? 

I too gave way for the present to desponding thoughts. So then 
is Napoleon master of half the Prussian Monarchy, of the ca pi- 
tal of Frederick the Great; even my Lotty is in his power! 
This is the reward of all my sleepless nights passed in compos¬ 
ing the Martial songs which were to immortalise the Prussian 
name ; but all is vanity and vexation of spirit. Yes, my Lotty 
was right, when the misgiving spirit made her exclaim at our 
farewell : " Henry we shall never see each other again !” 

What a terrific overthrow in a few days. The armies of 
Prussia once dreaded and respected by all Europe, now a wreck. 
My bride in the power of the French, the most gallant people in 
the world, my patron the Baron in a besieged town, which has 
my parsonage, God knows where, and 1 the peace-loving parson 
—Adjutant General of Charles the Gi-eat! Whil£ I rod^e at the 
side of my Lieutenant General, or the furious Chaumigrem, 1 
was lost ill phantasies on the dear image of mjr Lotty, my 
philosophical garret in Berlin, a my Pulpit it the church of my 
parsonage. 1 was awaked by a fauxpas of my Rosinante which by 
bringing my head into too near a contact with that of my beast 
brought me into the real present life, with the unknown 
country before me, the bearded faces on either side, and the ad¬ 
vancing army behind me. Sometimes too 1 was displeased with 
myself, th^t 1 did not fly back, to Berlin on Love’s wings, in¬ 
stead* of going along in tbe fashion of a warlike adventurer. 
Surely the Marshals of Napoleon would not have hurt a poor 
parson not having committed the crime to> get printed 
as yet his famous national songs ? But what reconciled me a- 
gain to my fate was the thought of my purse. How was I 
to live in Berlin, iny private scholars were given up to 
otlierl, my songs made in vain. As Adjutant General I bad at 
least free quarters and who knows how tar I plight go in my War-: 
like career ; was not Moreau a simple attorney, who afterwards 
as General gave, tbe counterpart of the Xenophontic re treat, 
WkQ wUl answer that the doctor Philosophi® was not ptstooh^. 
the world by retreats of his own ? 

.,vBy. a varied ofbad winds we were continual^ driven 

heroic valocir we animated oorsttyes . 
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sundry speeches,and talked much of striking and cutting through, 
yet Chaumigrem was not far out with his advice of sneaking 
tfaroughc We marched through by ways and crossways in all 
directions, and we did not mind the most dirty village paths. 
Our dear Waggon of Queen Elizabeth had frequent relays of 3 
and 4 horses. For two days consecutively we had to make forced 
marches, all for the laudable object of avoiding a rencontre 
with the French which might have proved rather disagreeable. 
The good peasants gave us faithful information of the security 
of the surrounding places. If any French were seen we cautious* 
]y avoided them. 

A GLORIOUS BATTLE. 

Indeed” said Charles the Great to the Emperor Chau¬ 
migrem, when the second evening after we left the road to 
Berlin we had taken up our quarters at a miserable village, and 
posted watches all around; ^‘indeed 1 already operate on the 
back of the Emperor Napoleon !” assuming a self pleasing smile, 
As if he wished to give us to understand, that by this sally he 
thought much more then he cared to express. 

" It may be so” said Chaumigrem! it is only to be wished 
that by to-morrow he may not operate on our backs.” 1 felt a 
cold shudder. Chaurnigrem’s barbarous idea gave us a great 
deal of mat^r for thought. The whole staff made a long 
awful pause. Nothing but the puiBng of our pipes could be 
heard. All on a sudden we sprung up from our seats, stood stiff 
straight up like candles; we heard distinctly the report of a gun. 
/We had not time to come again to our right senses, when again 
and again those terrific sounds were heard. Oh! it was a dreadful 
moment! and perhaps those diabolical murdering engines were 
loaded with balls. Merciful God! are we then no better than 
birds or wild beasts, to be shot at as a mark ? Chaumigrem tqrned 
‘ as pple as a corpse, his degant Meerschaum drojjpt in frag¬ 
ments to the ground; but the firing continued; the sentinels were 
before our house and with the view not to separate the consaff 
de guerre, we always had our head quarters in the same xOoni 
which had the additional advantage of keeping a more aumer- 
ous but purely honorary guard, cried out. ** The enemy 1 the 
French, the enemy.” The drummers beat the alarm, the four 
trumpeters blew as if for a wager. I to conceal, even from hiysetf 
my imemal terror,ran about the room like a stunned bull, look¬ 
ing in vain for the door of the room. 1 was as seized, God knows 
how, with momentary madness : “ Come on, come on ye brave 
Frussiatts/ * I cHea Out, stdke through t” In my terror f forced 
several folding doors of presses for ’ bdttles and glasses wfaiidi 
«dnih down with tr^mendofis crashtfig and jingling aoisa« I crt- 
" toniinued rising 
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snldiers! leave me not.” The oW tavern keeper women lar 
mented bitterly such a ruinous havoc of her property; the 
children cried, murder; dogjs and cats flew over benches and 
tables, till the latter took refupje on the heated iiven, where 
they, commenced a horrid accompaniment to the gjeneral alarm. 

These cries, this stunning noise served only to increase my 
terror. Alethought the children were already pierced through 
by the bayonets of the unfeeling French. If Heaven would 
this time only have mercy on me, miserable sinner, never, never 
again would 1 presume to be Adjutant General ! 

My cries, my sayings which Charles the Great and the 
petrified Chaumigrem took in a quite different liglit, and 
attributed then to a very honorable motive for me, infused 
into them with a little courage. They unsheathed their 
swords, went out to the assembling troops before our 
house. How much I felt relieved in being in fresh air 
and in the approaching darkness. Now I might make a Moreau 
like retreat, should necessity be at its climax. 1 am not usually 
of a cowardly disposition, but this time I was seized with a panic, 
beside 1 am rather more easily terrified at night time than in 
the day. “ Adjutant, onr watch post in the church yard has been 
attacked. Repair immediately thither with twenty men, should 
it be necessary, let us know that we may go lo your succour. 
Now march !” Thus did the Lieutenant order, the soldiers 
marched in tolerable order towards the steeple, and I, oh 
thrice unhappy Magister bonaruiu artium, with a naked sword 
at their head. Is then the Lieutenant possessed by Lucifer,, 
to send me on such an' expedition,—has he forgotten that I 
Jived for the Muses in my garret ? Oh had they rather let me 
starve entirely, (which they very nigh did) than let me live to 
see this But yet let me endeavour to conceal my anguish. 

1 walked on till we were near an old wall. In ray diespair 
1 took the wall for French* troops and the bushes near it for 
Ijayoftets. I sprung a side with such a leap as terror only 
can inspire, and cried with shuddering : “ Fire, Fire 1” By 
the flush of our fire, only we perceiv^ that we had engaged 
in mortal battle with a venerable old wall. 

. pardon. Pardon !” cried at the same moment seveM 
|<>iiCes>,\f^hen eight men of the French light infantry crawled 
irom under the wall, and laid down armrf before the Magister 
bonarum artiuip, 

Ai.iWhe prisoners disarmed, and well counted were brought jio 
Aur head quarters. It may fairly be supposed that I drew up 
towards Cjiarles the Groat with no mean pride. Mp ei^- 

i»cafitid Jiid.li!efore tlniiivhole psaembled army.apd 
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jataiit General,yoar undaunted' courage, your skill in military 
affairs, your prudence, does you honor. I'll know how to re>* 
present your gallant conduct in this engagement to his Ma¬ 
jesty the King in the most advantageous light.” 

'We learnt from the prisoners, that a company of French 
light infantry were to be quartered in this village, that they re¬ 
tired immediately after a little firing, as they were surprised to 
find ^Prussians, (as the enemy thought) in such numbers, (very 
likely on account of our numerous watches, and the noisy peal 
of the four trumpeters). The eight prisoners separated them¬ 
selves from the rest of the company, and had advanced a little 
tdb far. 

I was now so frequently complimented about my bravery, that 
1 began to have some respect for it myself. The men that 
were with me, swore that they only could perceive a dead wall, 
whilst the Adjutant, with a truly hound-like nose, smelt the 
bidden enemy. 

. 1 was sb |vell pleased, that I had my prisoners treated in the best 
way the place could afford; they were the first men in my life, 
that I took prisoners, and the first warriors of Napoleon I ever 
saw. The fellows were happy as Bishops, nor did they fail to 
do honour to whatever was set before them, (quantity seemed to 
be of greater idtportance with them than quality) and to speak 
within my own hearing, in the most extravagant praises ot the 
Adjqiant General; I felt, to be sure, an agreeable sensation to 
b0 thus laudatur a laudatis. They rejoiced at my protection; 
I felt as if 1 should sue for theirs; for at the question, whether 
tlmrb were many of their countrymen near and about this places 
I heard with a cold shudder, that there was now only Marshal 
Devoust, with but 100,000 men, on his march from Saxony ii>»* 
wards Berlin, which information I explained to the assembled 
staff; 

Charles the Great scarcely heeded this intelligence; he 
was so elated at this, his first victory: ^ 

I ? ‘ 

^ Then I actually operate on the rear of Emperor Napoleon,’' 
repeated he, rubbing his hands with self-satisfaction. 

But it was pol' so wit^h Ohaqmlgrem ; the. alarming new» l|ad 
ah elec^fic effect up^n the circulation of his blood seemed 
to stagnate;, his face tu^pe4 deathlike, his eyes glassy. < * 

SacqilD ACnON AND m CONSSQCiiiNCES. , ^ ; 

; What plehsed me the moi^ : in j my ever memorable ntaxtiid 
^encounter, was that by it, neithe? firieitd nor enemy had spent;* 
Woo^., Wh? my merit,,,/. Geneiji^y 

paling, the merit of a ,Comaian(|ier-iii-C|tj|f in hatUes as ^ 
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as in minor afinirs, is to say the most of it> but dubious. Thinly 
which^ from their trifling nature^ are overlooked; as a lucky 
idea of a corporal, a bonmot of a drummer, the casual humour 
of a common soldier have sometimes certainly a greater influx 
ence on the success, or failure of a battle, than the genius of 
the General. Regiments, battalions, companies, and detached 
parties are les^,a machine than is usually supposed. 1 should 
delight tq^faadifrom the pen of an omniscient man, a psycholo¬ 
gical de^ription of the battles of Marathon, Pharsalia, Ma¬ 
rengo, and Jena. 

. At the dawn of themoj^ning, the appeals of drummer and trum¬ 
peter brought us early together. It was very cold, but Jm- 

S erator Chaumigrem was afraid that we should find it a hot 
ay, for the peasants related that the whole country swarmed 
with French. On this we held a short council in front of 
the army. It was decided that we were to march to the 
forest (which was visible from the village) there to bivou- 
ack. for a few days, for the ostensible purpose of protecting the 
village from the enemy. In reality Queen Beths, required res¬ 
pite for Pegasus, Chaumigrem seconded her very warmly. He 
wished as he afterwards whispered to me rather to come in 
close quarters with Napoleon himself, than with the army, 
hovering round, under Davoust, who had ^selected him 
(Chaumigrem) as an especial mark of his revengih. Thus we filed 
off on the road to glory and immortality. But we had scarcely 
left the village, when from several sides we perceived on the 
open field, French troops advancing towards us in strait lines, 
even from the wood that was to give us shelter. Our General’s 
resolution to venture a bdttle was not to be unhinged. With 
stoic calmness he mustered his army in battle order. The left 
wing leaned against a puddle, the right against an old nut tree. 
He then stood before the ^ front, and began to harangue the 
troops ill a loud and animated voice: ** Fellow soldiers, Prus¬ 
sians ! ! We are now going to fight for the sacred cause; we 
have no standard but look always at the white plumage of my 
bat; it will always wave where danger is the greatest; it wiu 
show you the path to glory.” 

* Should we not conquer the overwhelming force, yet we 
PrRssSans shall never be conquered. Be of good cheer, consii^er 
that thro work that may happen will be that we shall sup to night 
with Giethen, Schwerin, Wioterfeld and the Great FredoHo; 
instead of in a wretched village!! V* Leonidas could not have 
Ipoiken mtwe eimrgetically to ihe 308 Spartans at TherinopyiBe 
wbo^aacrificed their lives^for their country. > > 

J 'The troops however seemed modestly to prefer the' tenipd^at 
beef • and krout to the ban^ttef in Bilyiiuht. 
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Alafl;, for my vulgar taste, a dry piece of bread>crust with my; 
Lotty would have had more charms for me, than Ambrosia 
with all 4he heroes of former ages. But tho* slowly the Frem‘.h. 
•columns marched forward, nearer and nearer came the sure dan-> 
ger. It was a horrid spectacle; from time to time their drums 
could be heard as they advanced on the Stubblefield. Oh ! that 1 
had nfsver been bom! 

I was posted on ray beast near the nut tree on the right wing f 
the blood froze in my veins. Poor Citaumigrem, who was with 
the left wing, where his four trumpeters struck up a really dia> 
bolical noise, seemed to be seized with* the ague. Before the 
commencement of the bloody carnage Charles the Great 
rode in full gallop up to me and said in a solemn tone —^ Adjutant 
General, this is the day for the display of your superior genius, 
bat for Heaven’s sake do not give way to the extravagance of 
your courage. Keep your presence of mind. Should I fall, 
then you take the command. The enemy is indeed too strong. 
If we should be overturned, we retreat in order back to the vil¬ 
lage and defend ourselves to the last man.” And ofi' he gallop¬ 
ed and left me, miserable creature, to the extravagance of my 
courage! In the mean time Queen Elizabeth had made a bold 
motion with her waggon round the puddle in a narrow hollow 
way, where she Jay covered by the adjacent higher ground. 
This manoeuvre of the QUeen as it completely stopped the road, 
was a hindrance very likely to the eventual cavalry evolu¬ 
tions of Chaumigrem. For he cursed and swore every oath 
contained in the German vocabulary (of which there are by no 
means a few,) and compelled the weeping Elizabeth, to drive her 
waggon towards the left wing leaning to the nut tree, and thus 
to file off before the whole front of the army, in the moment of 
car engaging in mortal strife with the enemy. 

But this manoeuvre so trifling in iji nature decided the fatal 
issue of the battle^ even before it began. 

COlSTmiTATION. 

For in the very moment that our valorous troops were accom* 
panying with longing looks the treasures of the waggon that pass¬ 
ed their firont, the first cannon shot of the enemy thundered, 
and, Q horrible 1 a ball of immense dimension, struck, ae 
with a deliberate aim, rij^t through the brandy barrel, the' 
Queen’s sweetheart. The nectar as if impatient of imprisonment 
flowed upon the ground whilst the horses with the now light¬ 
ened waggon, frightened by the near ezplosion, sprung furiously 
athwart the field. The QueCn thus iii^antly despoued ^ alt 
her <^ldly ties, stood now solitary, cursing her hard 4ate and 
her hands over ker bead mad;miag|pg her vkgiahHtfl 
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with the sweet scented brandy. But with the glorious nectar 
potation^ it would seem that the soul of the army had flown 
away too. The front staggered, the rear made a reflrograder 
movement towards the village. Charles the Great cried out 
“forward, march!” but life was gone. He forgot in the 
confusion that his plumage was to show his soldiers the road to 
glory ; now as he kept himself behind, his people thought 
tiiat the road to honour lay towards the village. 

The second cannon shot came thundeiing towards us. My 
horse felt astonished at the first fire, at the second it partook of 
the anxiety of his master.'Though in a fearful commotion I' yet 
turned my head'instinctively, to see if the road to the village was 
still visible. But the enemy gave us little breathing time. Some 
two or three cavaliers sprung towards our right wing. Here like 
one beset I cried distractedly: “ fire, fire! shoot away I” With that 
1 pressed the hat over my eyes and thought, “ now may God have 
mercy on you,” and oflf I was about to start to the village. But 
before I could turn round my hard mouthed beast, my too obe¬ 
dient soldiers fired, and unaccustomed to such a near explosion, 
my beast was fully ns much frightened as his master; it flew 
with me under the nut tree, raised itself on its hind legs, and 
brought me in close contact with leaves and branches, where I 
Was apprehensive of poor Absalom’s fate. But l*was soon con¬ 
vinced that I was not to rest there, it flew with me at a swift 
gallop without consulting me as to the direction. Three* 
French chasseurs on horseback fired at me without any cere* 
mony. But not seeing me fail, and perceiving I held a swing¬ 
ing sabre in my hand and came with the quickness of lightning 
towards them, they in their turn rode off in different directions 
thinking themselves pursued. 

But my Pegasus had set his head between his front legs, and 
continued furiously to foll/jfW them. 1 ejaculated prayers, I 
cursed, I wept. All, all was in vain. To no purpose did 1 spend 
my exhausted breath. 1 was borne madly along in an uninter¬ 
rupted gallop. The chasseurs now entered a pathway between 
high hedges; my war-horse chose the same road. 

My enemies who mmld now no longer turn about, were pro¬ 
bably 'seized with horror when in spite of my will 1 wm 
close on their heels. They spurred ou the^r exhausted sieed$ 
but tny infernal beast carried me through, unmindful of ail inter-* 
vening branches of overhanging trees and bushes; nay, he seem- 
edon the contrary to redouble his amazing speed. 

«Like chaff before the wind fiew ray three fugitive Frenchmea 
before me, as if they felt that death depended on the race, 
tt«»thavethcughtth|d they were pursued by the devil hittuieB;; 
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who was determined to get, cost what it might, at their blood; f<»r$ 
from time to time, they looked back with horror depicted on 
their countenances. Little did these gentlemen imagine how 1 
felt all that time ! 

I had just reached my flying enemy, when we entered a large 
plain where a considerable body of French troops were posted ; 
some fired at me, my horse, who as yet little relished these sounds, 
made a side-leap, which made me lose one stirrup, and down I 
fell to the ground like a sack. 

Now farewell my Lotty, adieu, false deceitful world ! thought 
I^twith a deep sigh. 

The soldiers now sprang up to me, for ttey all thought 
I was dead. The three fugitive Giiasseurs had stopped their 
flight and also rode up to me. I felt as if 1 was not yet 
quite dead. I endeavoured to rise. They asked for my sword; I 
gave it. The soldiers wanted to plunder me, but the Chasseurs 
took me under their protection swearing that 1 was a man of 
honour and courage. Timugli that praise was quite unmerited, 
it gave me not the less pleasure to have carried'such a reputa- 
tion to my enemies ; but I was still more gratified to perceive 
that my body was yet sound and entire. 

Now, I was in ray turn prisoner of war. They brought me to 
a solitary peasant house. My Chasseurs were not with me, so 
they demanded, as a deposit that should be returned to me as 
icon as brought to head quarters, my watch, my purse and even the 
ring I wore in Lotty*s remembrance; but to this day I ne^er saw 
or even heard of them, so I may at present (after a space of 
twenty years,) well consider it totally lost. There was a Colo¬ 
nel with several officers busily employed in despatching a break¬ 
fast. The manner of iny imprisonment, and my gallant behaviour 
was related to him. He sent for me and enquired after my rank. 
Should I have replied, a parson, the gentlemen would have consi¬ 
dered me crazy ; was not my rank proclaimed by Charles the 
Great? I therefore without hesitation replied : " Adjutant Gener¬ 
al.” I was immediately requested to sit down and partake of their 
breakfast of cold roast ^cotelettes, eggs, coffee, wines, liqueurs, 
&c. The humane Colonel by way of consolation for imprison¬ 
ment, said, '' Such is the fortune of war, fifty years ago tlie 
Prussian had a Frtderick the Great, we a Rossbach, now, we 
have a Napoleon the Great and you a Zena.” 

CONTINUATION. 

The officers took to horse after having given me in charge to the 
%atch of the camp. I had noW sufficient leisure to indulge in such 
^^Uations as my present situation naturally inspired. What may 
(be fate of Leonidas and bis valorous army? what of the- 
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? ucen with her slain sweet-heart? But what of myself? 

had been already told that I should be brought to Francfort oil 
the Oder, from thence to be transported to France withj^a troop 
pf pdsoneri^. My parole d’honiieur, which I offered, with the' 
4ntentfon to keep it, that should I get free never again to bear 
arms against His Majesty the Emperor of France, had not been 
accepted by the Colonel. My fate 1 was told, was to be decided 
at a higher tribunal. 

How soon have all my brilliant prospects been changed ! how 
obdurate my remorseless fate ! Oh were I again lodged in my 
poetical garret with the quiet prospect of along endless series of 
roofs, reading Plutarch. What a discontented being 1 then 
was ! yet what was wanting to my happiness ? After my daily 
labour from 6 in the morning till 6 in the evening in instructions 
and running sometimes post haste from house to house, I could 
enjoy the whole evening sometimes in the company of my dear 
Lotty in planning over a happy futurity, or even by myself in 
composing soldiers’ songs—but stop— 

Here my martial war-songs occurred to me, which 1 still car¬ 
ried in my pocket. 

I instantly brought my hand to those unlucky manuscripts, 
turned riiy head round to see if 1 was observed, and threw them 
in the fire. * 

These verses with me, a prisoner of the enemy ! Songs in 
which every line was scorn and insult against Napoleon an^ 
bis army; much less than that might cost me my head ! With as 
much pleasure as I gave birth to it in happier hours, did I now 
see them consumed by the flames. Even the circumstance, that 
in my first anxiety I inconsiderately seized also my nomination 
as parson, which was altogether thrown in the fire, did not dimi¬ 
nish my joy. 

All on a sudden some soldiers stood before me and demanded: 
** What is it you have burnt here in secret ?” At the same 
time they spoke about espionage. I was, taken 

thus unawares, at a loss what to reply: that did not mend 
my affairs. The rascals wished to pick up a quarrel with me; 
that 1 iiad no difficulty to perceive. They took me, as sus* 
peoted*into another smaller watch-room, where I had to draw mji 
boots off, my great coat, my hat, my pantaloons, all weri 
subjected to a <3ose examination. They took it away, but niH 
ver since did 1 either see those things or the fellows again. My 
coat was too shabby to fall under suspicion, else we should have 
parted too on the occasion. The whole day they made me 
wander from Pontius to Pilate, to undergo inquiries about the 
Imraed pap^rs». and as 1 persisted in declaring them to ba 
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fttmiliar correspondence, private notes; I was given in charge 
of two men, who in my presence loaded thei^ guns to escort mo 
to head duarters. 

Without my great coat which might have bid the want of pan¬ 
taloons, bare head and feet, in the damp cold season of Noveni-* 
ber I was compelled to take a long promenade of 10 miles 
with the advantage of two compagnons with loaded muskets. 
Dirty and tattered, 1 was poorer than a beggar. 1 had not 
so much as my liberty, with the comfortable prospect of go¬ 
ing to be hanged or shot, as tiie French love to make a very 
short process in the held, and once hung on a tree, they care liU 
tie should the fellow take it ill " 

A HOMELY MEAL. 

With the beginning of the night I perceived a long range of 
watch fires. It was a considerable camp. 1 had to proceed further 
to an adjacent villa; the house was surrounded by sentinels and 
videttes. Officers in brilliant uniforms were observed to go out 
and in. I was conducted to the Military Office. My report 
was read: " Off with him to the other prisoners.*’ One of the 
officers remarked: ** See how this poor roan has been ill- 
treated !” He ordered a suit of clothes to be given to me. My feet 
were full of wounds, often for want of light 1 hurt the. corns of 
my bare feet irith hard and sharp stones. 1 thought 1 then 
saw all the stars in heaven. 1 could not rise after such contacts, 
but the loaded guns pointed at me by my merciless compagnons 
Were a powerful argument with me, for I knew they would not 
spare a tattered ransacked wretch that had nothing left to pro¬ 
pitiate their good will. I had yet to go on in the same misera¬ 
ble costume back to the camp, 1 was there given in charge of 
a corporal who had to guard a number of prisoners. These 
were lying here and there near some burning and half ex¬ 
tinguished fires, eating their very frugal meal. 1 joined them. 
Whom did I see again ? the furio^is Chautnigrem with a pale 
face and a long black beard. At his side was Charles the 
Great, they took some soup together ou| of a large earthen 
pot, held in the virgin jap of Queen Elizabeth. 1 stood still 
and exclaimed: Sic transit gloria mundi; ** Hallo! my dear 
General !*’ He was devouring the soup with a truly canine 
appetite. Is this, said 1, the glorious ineal which you prbmised 
me we were to make in Elysium, in company of the Great 
Frederic? The Lieutenant glad to see me again, embraced 
me with tears of joy: * Welcome my hearty Adjutant, are you 
still alive ? Well a brave man is saved then to the KLiag. 
What a pity you could not moderate your damned ardour*? I 
aaw how you alone hunted the three Chasseurs. Your exarapla 
indeed inihsedagain some spirit into the drooping hearts'of 
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my troops. We marched towards the enemy with fixed bayo¬ 
nets There were dead and wounded on both sides ; we 
fought for about half an hour, but at last we were su^rounded^ 
and compelled to lay down our muskets. But come now, 
my dear Adjutant, let us not waste our time in words; sit 
dow n with us and partake of our soup which, by the way, is our 
first and last dish. 

A short time after the officer on guard with the corporal 
came towards us and said: 

“ Which of you is the Adjutant General ?” Cliarles the Great 
smiled with self-satisfaction, and pointed towards me with his 
finger, not being conversant with the French tongue. , 

" Adjutant, ” continued the officer addressing himself to me, 
** it grieves me to see that you have been ill-treated so shame¬ 
fully, here are clothes for you which are sent from head¬ 
quarters. I hope they may serve you. 1 feel a pleasure in pre¬ 
senting you also with some bottles of wine and cold meat. Be 
persuaded that the French though your enemies, know how to 
appreciate a gallant man.** To all this 1 made the most civil 
reply I could. Our soup had not much blunted the sharpness 
of our appetite, the things presented were by no means 
unacceptable. 4 

The following day we prisoners were transported to Franc- 
fort on the Oder. I knew the dear town very well, and 1 too 
bad the honor to be known there my many respectable people. 
Vet 1 thought I should willingly forego the honor considering 
that my poetical reputation might prove the most superfluous 
bf all ray worldly goods. Suppose an honest Franeforter came 
to ask after the doctor, he might add an inquiry after my songs 
of victory. 

As the procession reached the gate of the town, how my heart 
beat! I pressed down the cocked hat over my face, which 
was done without much difficulty as it was made for a much 
larger head than my own. 1 was ashamed to make my 
entry into a town, in which I was so well known, like a crU 
minal amongst a troop of prisoners. And 1 was not quite free 
jfronf self reproaches. I was a swindler, a deceiver in assuming 
inilitary titles which did not quite lawfully belong to me. A 
troop of idle gapers were every where following us; bujt no, 
let me not apply such hard epithets to those good people. ^ It 
might be. from pity, or a curiosity to see if there were 
Amongst us some of their friends, or relations.. Though, it 
was dusk, yet J always kept in the midst of my tattered, and 
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ed up their heads, looked well about them as much as if they 
wished to say : beiiold, what we are obliged to suffer for the 
lK.in^ an^ our country! I might have thought so too, but a merit 
which we acquire against our will, looks very like a sin. 
At last after we had wandered from Pontius to Pilate, from the 
War Oilice to the Commander of the place, then to the Quarter 
Master General, we arrived at our night quarters. We the 
oers were .quartered in a tavern, with an honorary guard, al¬ 
though wei'^gaveour word of honor that we should not attempt 
to provide for our own lodgings. To tell the truth I did not 
give my parole d^ honnenr with very honest intentions. For 
when 1 signed Adjutant General I thought: let the Adjutant 
General keep his military word of honor, but be it without obli* 
gation to the parson or doctor. 

As soon as it grew dark, I asked leave to visit some 
friends in the town; it was politely refused. But as no one 
stopped me at the door of the room, as no one asked me at thci 
gate of the house: whither are you going? no one took it even 
amiss, that 1 walked out of the gate of the town—^possibly the 
sentinel at the town gate took me for a French Officer. I had 
no scruples to try iny good luck a little farther. In plain lan¬ 
guage, I deserted, or as it is called in the noble military lan¬ 
guage, I lookecl^out for iny own board and lodging ; for even 
in that language words are invented to cover a multiplicity of 
sins; to run away, is now merely to make a retrograde 
movement. 

GROOM AND COACHMAN. 

For Ihe first hour I ran as fast as my legs could carry me, 
not without sometimes looking behind me, till want of breatll 
obliged me to proceed at a less hasty pace. The moon\ shone 
with brightdiss, the landscape had a poetical appearance, 

J ^et 1 should then have preferred a solid prosaic supper. At 
ast, for my pedestrian trip already began to appear 
endless, I beard the barking of dogs. 1 dragged my¬ 
self onwards, saw lights, and reached a village. Before a 
tavern stood a chariot with two horses, in the direction 
of my way. The board behind had by good luck, no iron 
spikes against free passengers. I Immediately thought of this 
as a repository for my weary body and to enable me to dedanip 
with more convenience. The cabriolet was empty, therefore the 
proprietor must still be in the tavern. I felt in my pockets/ 
though I knew I bad not the smallest coppei.eoin with me, and 
1 should so much have liked to buy a piece of bread. In an of* 
peer’s dress I could not have gone begging, but I might demand 
Roy thing by way of requisition* So I entered the house to try my 
KOod kok* At my entrance in an empty room^ 1 perceived R. batf 
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HrltB a broad brim,a peasant’s frock and a whip. 1 thought of the old 
comfortable proverb,a fair exchange is no robbery .With surprising 
agility, I threw away my cocked hat, the long blue coat w in a 
corner the coarse felt covered my head, the broadshouldered frock 
iny lean body. Had I had a sword I should have exchanged it for 
the whip, but Ttook it, as given in the bi^'gaill, as I wanted it to 
defend myself with, were it only against uncivil village dugs. I 
could now proceed on my journey incog, secure agaipst French 
researches but I was obliged to forego the supper. My 
stomach did not relish the change. I stood near the gate looking 
for a hiding place from whence I might conveniently take pos« 
session of the small seat behind the chaise, when imme¬ 
diately the door flew open, a French voice thundered, and I 
received from two ungodly lists, such a push in roy back that I 
stumbled with all my length in the deep mud before me. All 
this happened with such a rapidity that I cannot as yet conceive 
how so many things could have happened in so small space of 
time. 

“ Allons, allons!” cried the Frenchman repeatedly, with a 
quick accompaniment of his fists, who took me for his driver. 
1 had not time to consider whether I had better counterfeit 
death, or being either discovered as a thief or a deserter, attempt 
to run away before 1 should be either hang^ or shot. The 
Frenchman, decided quickly, seized me by the collar, put me un¬ 
ceremoniously on my legs, showed me towards the front wheel 
and pointing to the coach box said, " Drive on, you beast 
As I did not care for any explanation, 1 took the seat and with 
a good whip drove otf in a gallop, instead of niy seat behind 
I now occupied the seat of honor in the frontf^ I left the coach¬ 
man to take up my good robe and act as Adjutant General. 

» MORE MURDERS. 

The faster I drove the oftgner my Frenchman called out : “ Bon, 
very bon !” He appeared to be in great baste, and to make 
suppositions, from his unquiet motions, from the soliloquies 
which he sometimes muttered between his teeth, he had not a 
much clearer conscience than L I concluded he was an army 
contractor ; for, for an officer he was clad loo much a la 
Boui^eois, for a Civilian he was too Military. Our conversa¬ 
tion was rather confined, he knew not German, and J 
coachman knew not French. " 

After many pantAimical expressions ofhunger, the Frenchraaii 
supplied me liberally with biscuits, sausages and cognac. With 
every mouthful, with evet^y draught I felt my good humour re¬ 
turning. I was reconciled to my new situation as cdichman. Man 
ifhould be in every dress the best part; His bad enough when th* 
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coat is the best part of the man. What matters it whether I b« 
parson^or groom^ Magister or Adjutant General or field preacberi 
By good| luch»,^ t may drive the %liaise to the shores of Ihe 
Weichiiel, and thf re, get the command of a corps. Nil desperan- 
dum;. jfn iny fruitful imagination I planned some general 
mianceavVes ani^ gave (^u^ders for an attack of’thebnemy. Again 
I yiras . fi parson, and made the most beautiful speech from 
^ the tpulp^t^hen all of a sudden I perceived the glittering of 
some mnsHlls. My master saw it at the same moment, drew his 
sword^ 1 ^ ^ok a pistol in his hand cocking its trigger, which 
btlitjg dbqi^ai^lipmediately behind my back gave me a cold fever. 

* on !” he called out. 

“ Halt t cried some soldiers at the same time. Whom was I td 
obey,? but some bayonets I felt near my ribs, decided me for. the 
latter. Taking the soldiers for French, to infuse some respect 
in them, 1 called out. “ ftly General, is a French General i* 

Haiti, lurrender” cried several men at once. 

‘^ yootre !*' #ied ray pretended General, and with one leap 
lie sprut|g out of the chaise knocking down two men. , 

.On all sides there was firing, the balls whistled^; closer 
to my ears than was agreeable, my horses becamv^ven more 
fri^tened thaiv,'l> they run off at a fierce gallop, my whip- 
rip-roasted tlieir back. 1 still heard the noise of sabres, of mi|^s« 
ket firing, but shortly 1 had gained a considerable distance-^l 
heard nothing q|pre ; all was quiet. Thanks to the prudence 
and swiftness of my horses I was saved. I proceeded at a 
Hewer pace, begana cliirurgical examination of my body from 
my facedown tolPf foot. In my first fright I thought.,! was 
W4)tinded, to iny extreme satisfaction not a ^air was 
harmed. Buf what is become of my Frenchman Should 
1 not turn back, and get myself a little sabred for him ? 
Not,so fast, my cbacbinan’s fidelity nor my personal attach¬ 
ment could not go so far. But what shall I do with the hofses and 
' chaise, to whom do they belong? Shall 1 sell, give away or 
keep^tiiem. With similar reflexions I reached a small village, 
and so|^ after before a tavern, my horses stopped of tlieir own 
accord ; I had some misgivings about passing the night theye.*"!! 
was tsi near the place of the last affair and ygt day l^ht. The . 
whistling of balls stitt bugzed in my em*8. Coi^cience fold me to 
go on; but the groom came, unharnessedj||| horses, and'li|«f 
ordered some food for them and a glass dl|p^r.for myself. If 
pressed fol my reckoning ! purimse^^make a s^nt of my round. 
tnlt and the peasant’s coat', the first besides too siii«|k the 
Ja|% toolar|i for me. This ideg cMforted nm and I 
jM^f.b'ehiad the oven. 
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^ . DANGEROUS COMPANY. . 

^ The failandladyof the made her appe)irance and steoiil 
Hfrht before me, with her twMl*ms stuck in hef^^sides, aifd asked 
if lintended to pass the nip;ht ? " No.*' If I wished^o proceed hn to 
the little town of J*" * J ** Yes.*’ Was 1 disposed to give passage to 
thit place to a yhunf^ady,who had arrived on foot and was re-i 
posing now firom great fatigue ? That 1 might get driuk*money in 
doing so.” “ With all my heart,” I replied. She thi^,%skedif it 
would not be doing belter, to proceed only early nett mornings . 
as night could be no friend to an honest man, and ^eclally in 
times of war ; that there were numbers of Ep^^j Jtrodpsf 
hqvering all round and also some marauding fugitive P^t^i'ans.; 
Scarcely aday passed without some murdering and pldlbdering. 
With a cold perspiration 1 nodded assent. 1 and the Lady \ 
should bi^waked two hours before day break ; 1 should afri^c^ 
in good time at my destination ; my master would not have to 
blame me for any delay. These were her arguments. Thu|^ 
determined to stay ; my horses too wanted repose. ‘ Yet t 
proposed to depart next morning very early (m 1 cali^ated 
psychologically that towards morning the road must be^iisafest, 
becai^e^^ose who caused danger at night, either through jfear oc 
faligtte vrouiciretire or conceal themselves at dawn and those who . 
wish to travd in the day time do not chose thwiiight for 
was the first to give the alarm in the morning. wTiilst the groQiii, 
harnessed the horses to the carriage I had time to examine my 
neW acquired property with the help of the st^le lantern. X 
found it to be pierced with musket balls ; in one m the side poc^, 
kqts 1 discovered an elegant purse filled with tobacco ^ * 
a; small telescope and other such trifles.^^Ipiie chest undev' 
the seJl^as well shut, the key of it was p^abJ/ left 
with the !wnchman. * 

The lanolady made her appearance, and related to me, yawn¬ 
ing,, to a hair every item which my horses and I had consumed. 

1 found ill this very tiresome as I knew it already, and sq I 
dispatched her with: " The lady will pay !” I then mounted the 
chaise and took the seat of my late master, which by the by, 
much mbre comfortable than the seat in front which I ocfj^upied 
befbte^ The lady came at last, and seated at her aide, I droyeoflf 
with her. ^expectftd to have obtained an agreeable compliiioii 
instead of %bich, s*e squeezed herself in ther other corner and 
to in|r,?most modesJiJ^ervations, of its being very cool, or ex-,** 
cessively dark,d[ .Mp received a sleepy, yes andno, in reply, v 
Thus I wasleff^-iily w^^ditations. * ‘ 

[ Th«#ipeditations becl^M^ore confused whei|j, my Idnejf ■ 
^oJEE^aftton—-by motlod of the carriage wsts 
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nearer','at»d nearer toi my side/ Prom, pure pity for the 
I^W cItfd friief ^eired siich mei^ess shocks, I approached her 
by t^o tr threi niches.. A shoi^ihile after the head oll^'^thar 
flee|ii||^ maidellNeaned^n my shoulder. From sheer pityi put 
»y a% rou^ her slender waist, and pr||sed her towards my 
dh<^m-#he slept quietly; 'even the violent beatings of my agitat* 

^« ^Fdri^i^lBirst time the sleeping head of a girl wai| lean* 
*]hig om '& bosom—Oh forgive me, dear Lotty, if in 
situation, I could be—not unfaithml, for 1 
.'thee. It was you my dearest, that was my com- 
fmtitmi^ou, whomrwith a tender pressure I drew closer towards 
^wri ft; to^u was my deep sigh; and the impious kis^' 1 presided 
on—her hands, was meant for you. To a youi# woman 
;irn^e rising and falling bosom keeps time with the melody <»f 
/^l^lr breath, whose gentle touch infuses a strange glow in ill the 
^|^rie|^to such a being dont expose a bachelor—not even one 
.Hdto |Mpas8|j^his thirty ninth birth day! ' ' 

MORNINO TWILIGHT. 

The carriage drove softly through the sand. I spdO^lred, the 
horses to go agreeably to their own fancy, heliLj^l^l^piag 
h^ty gently i^my arms, closed my wearied eyeliWhat I might 
dream more comeniently of my Lotty, of conjugal bliss and 
, hetvenly hsqipiness, when at last the voluntary fancies were rea- 
^Jped by an a ctoa l slumber. « 

^ Suddenly companion and I were awaked) the soft sand 
being now exchanged for a rough causeway. It .wis 
^ylight, a fine giphing gold-rimmed morning cloud was before 
^0nr ^p8. X locAed first on my brave horses, tlien |||iiby com- 
** panion. Sflrrubbed her eyes with both hands; 1 mffi; i look ^ 
* p 4 At her, she at me; again she rubbed her eyes, I was compell¬ 
ed to do tlie same, the glare had 1 think blinded me. Again I 
lodkedat her, but it convinced me only 1 was still in dream, 
for my Lotty was at my side! 

^^:^4N^od God! is it you Doctor ?” she exclaimed gazing at my 
Mtti^hios—then at the remaining part of my ut^orjui of 
' Aclju^t Ckaeral^and at my tattered and besmeared grobm’a 
' COg#V ' 

V ^ Oh toy Lottt? in heaven’s name, how ^ you come hither 

4ome?*; ' ' ’ ^ 

/ of ut^ 

guestiois. Our.eyes became cliromji 
^to^the reins dipt "from my hMfl, 

% exch^ed#ot ^ 




tasked nd more 
tesMp^f exquisite ri^ 
l^lressed W me. 
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Again after so long a separiftion, and^ Oh Iii;)w iijieipect^dl^> 
an(|^^in what a wonderfuL<;^y. Forgotten were ^|»ast mia%r 
tonics, forgotten the anlucli^%icissitudes of my life: « 

. But the cursed rough way on which ;we drmfib, gave the most 
merciless shake^A to our chaise, constant!^ separating our kissing 
lips—at the planning of such a road such moving scenes were 
probably not calculated upon. <^ 1 ' - 

At last I took the reins up again, the mutual interroga:^ 
tions again began. Though we held each other fast by the 
hands, lest that by some severe jolts we might a^iijl|ie operat¬ 
ed. She was handsomer than 1 ever saw her; ^pltirthe 
dropped from my hands. ? 

t related to her my singular adventures, she listened with att 
attention and interest which I do not expect from my reader. 
The^accidents of ray bride were more simple. Having received 
her demanded release, from her mistress (who previous to "the 
entrance of the French into Berlin left it) my Lotty waA in nlpr- 
tal anxiety about me. A letter received from Ultr agedpsother 
directed her to quit Berlin and join her. Thus, like obedi¬ 
ent daughter, she departed, after having left behind every neces¬ 
sary noHil.for iny information. With a return coach she tra¬ 
velled to Francfort; from thence, (as she could procure no^ con¬ 
veyance—the French having put every waggra and horse into 
Requisition, or perhaps because no one wished to venture in dieip 
on the present insecure roads) she had'the coi^ge to journey 
farther on foot. Exhausted she arrived in the^^Uage last eve, 
from whence 1 had the good fortune to become her coachman. 

‘ END WELL AJ^ WELL. 

At an mn in the way—even lovers most break their fa^, (the 
distance lb my Lotty’s mother being yet some milei^he remnant 
of the military hair in my face yielded to a razor. Lotty bought 
for me, with her money a hat and a decent great coat, so. that 
without^aking a shew I could present myself at the side of a 
handsome and well dressed girl. 

We ioumbyed on. It was now broad day. We beg^h to 
make^ans for the future. At first (and this was by^^utual 
edhsant) we were without further delay to be married, for ow 
bans hacbl^een pu|llshed. In the mean time, I was to writd ig tljer 
Baron about the paraonage, the nominationdiaving been consoQU 
ed i^'fire in the Bivouac together with my songs oCvi^-, 

tory/partly Lotty had from her savings ainj^^ii 

nearly 100 would keep us alive for Spm# time* 

And^buld miy crowd upoa us >I ufijght 

, tabli^sgme schooi; wWoread and vratePalonef provided 
i^ain fogn&er, eha^hte happy» Whilj^ % hiw 
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we laid plains ;ror tlie future, she speaking praise of the cheapo 
soups she how to prepare, ft M the income of a school, th^ 
sound ot money was heard ow^the bottom of the chaise^ 
We Jopked down. It ^as a Napoleon d’or. ''•' Did it drop from 
you Ldtty ?” “ I have of gold!” she replied. 1 took it up as a, 
providential payment of the coachman’s hire. Again, after a 
short pause, |pother Napoleon fell. “ We must be protected 
by a tutelar Saint, or a bounteous fairy who has overheard 
Our discourse. I took care of this one top, and looked carefully 
for any brothers he might have. But, alas none were to be 
seen. I was sorry for it. Soon after, blessed be the rough 
road ! the scene was renewed. 

iS; 

** The.chaise must certainly be haunted!” said I, in stopping 
the horses; and after a more careful search, another of the 
yellow boys glittered through a chink under the seat. of 
thp chaise. The gold source was now discovered. I forced the 
,8e^t, and found in a corner a sack, a small part of which, by 
the constant fri|iion,had been rubbed through. 1 lifted the straw, 
and found a litter of a dozen more similar bags laying together 
in a sifinilar way. Each bag contained a thousandJMapoleon 
d’ors, as 1 found afterwards. How tlie employe ca^ to this 
treasure 1 could not guess; whether they belonged to him, or 
yrere the property of the French Army, I cared not, but we un¬ 
animously pronounced the sum far too great for our modest 
wishes; thirteen thousand Napoleon d’ors ! We packed the thir¬ 
teen bags careflilly up again. We were resolved not to keep 
them, and went on as if we had found nothing. 

A miserable dwel^ng was shewn to us as the residence of the 
aged mother of Lotty. She received us with open arms. The 
treasure wasibommittf d to her careful hands. The horses we were 
compelled to sell as we could not provide for their keeping. Joi 
all the papers we had advertisements inserted, fdr the horses, 
carriage, and a sum of lost money, but even after twelvemonths, 
no one came forward as a claimant. 1 passed tlujHame road back 
^ai% after the land was more secure, but tb ; the 

.l^encbman had probably been slain on the spot, for^ll^oney 
be may have had about him. 

. T|us end my adventures; I was now richer than I ever hopea 
to be, and Lotty became my wife, 

1 indemnified my friend of Berlin for th^Mpveyance ofwhiob 
the Rittmaster bad disburdened me. 1 should 

have felt ashamed to depidve a wortl^^l^P^jAparsonage the« 
inePtne of which give bread tp ^ftt bole ramilyi D^gfat 
afine cotiidry seat wwh a large*piebew^round in. a sittt|tl(m the? 

wbicb could bb.ioimd amongst.tba^any sweet 



TO MARY, AT PARTING. 4<ft 

spots on the banks of l^e noble Rhine. My liotty, her mother, I 
and t^e little urchin tlmt Lottj^ has since presented mfr with, are 
now the happy inhabitants of a terrestrial paradise* * ^ 


TO MARY, AT PARTING. 


"Never 

"’Gainst thee shall mj heart rebel.”— Byron. 


Lovely vision I must fly thee. 

For a far and fatal shore,— 

Hear a wretch, who now is nigh Uiee, 

Yet may never see thee more. 

By each glowing charm, that round thee. 
Flings a halo of delight! 

By the burning spell that bound me. 
When I met thee, maiden bright! 

'V 

By thy gentle* bosom heaving 

Like a soft and sunny main! ^ 

By thy glances, soul-bereaving 
By the heart, that knows my pain! 


By the starry brijw that’s beaming 
Through a night of raven hair! 

By the voice that haunts me dreaming! 
hear my parting prayer! 


When afar my fate 1 follow 
On the blazing plains of Ind, 
Borne will say "his faith is hollow. 
Trust it as you trust the wind.” * 


S6ne,t!l 



cy, changing ever 
t heart astray-^ 
thee? never! 
Mary> heed Mi what they say! 
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THE CALCUTTA PRESS. 

BY THE EDITOR OF THE CALCUTTA JOHN BULL.* 


** No, Sir, I know of nothing whirh the Press i^ajr not fully discuss. I look upon it at 
one of the most useful servants of the Government.’* 

Whfin a Governor General of India can be brought to 0- 

S ress himself in such or similar terms to an Editor of a Calcutta 
ournal, and exhibits by liis practical relaxation of (he odious 
rules by which former Governments attempted to check tho 
freedom of discussion that in the utterance of such an opinion 
he is sincere, the Indian Press may be considered to have at¬ 
tained shch a position in the social system as must render it an 
object of material interest to the piiilosopher, the statesman, and 
the man of the world. We are not to regard Lord William 
Bentinck’s opinion as purely speculative, though his. experience 
' of tlie utility of the Press in other countries would have entitled 
him to have ul^retH]^ sentiments with confidence at a 
much earlier period administration. His Lordship’s 

frank avowal must be considtproceed from a close obser¬ 
vation of the result of the suffered to obtain, 

and it is perfectly unnecessary thF®^***'® S® any further for 
evidence of tlie'^ower the Pris hal® acquired, or of the nature 
of the influence it happily exerts It^^‘®® become a "great public 
instructor’—an efficient check in oppression—a 

powerful agent in the search after trutiiW”^*^ ® greater ex- 
tent than ever, a channel for the interchanel 
inlelligence amongst all men, who can read ar“‘."'S Van 
Uiejuen’s Land and the frontiers of Scind 
idances, we repeat the Indian Press must be ^ Pr«ent mo¬ 
ment an object of deep interest to every thinkioK^.l?”"' 
under th,s impression That we have T-'' 

eccnomy-its cirtalation, its prospects, Ld its meal?’; ,, 

’ '“S* »na, and involves a mult#’’“c 
niderations which can neither be bronoht wilh7„T. J '"W* 
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injjs. We feel the undertaking to be a serious one in a variety of 
points of view, and according;ly bespeak the indulgence of contem¬ 
poraries for all inaccuracies that may appear^ and un|)alatabl6 
opinions that may be uttered. Our object in the enquiry is uti¬ 
lity;—and, taking truth and impartiality for our guides, we shall 
not, we hope, run very serious hazards of encountering general 
displeasure, if we do not succeed in giving general satisfaction. 




be Calcutta Press consists of the following journals 

DAILY. 


The Bengal Ilurkaru & Chronicle, The Calcutta Courier, 
The India Gazette, The John Bull. 

TER WEEKLY 


The India Gazette, The Bengal Chronicle, The Indian Register. 

HALF WEEKLY. 

The Calcutta Courier, The Calcutta Gazette. 

WEEKLY. 


The Literary Gazette, 
The Oriental Observer, 
The Bengal Herald, 
The Reformer, 


The Philanthropist, 
The Enquirer, " 

Tiie Gyananneshnn, 
The Sutnachar Durpun. 

MONTHLY, 


The Calcutta Monthly Journal, The Christian Intelligencer, 

The Bengal Sporting Magazine, The Christian Observer. 

ALTCnNATE MONTHS. 


The East Indian United Service Journal. 

QUARTERLY. 

The Calcutta Magazine & Review, The Bengal Army List. 

ANNUALLY. 

The Bengal Annual, Tlie Almanac, The Register and Directory. 


THE INDIA GAZETTE. 

• 

This paper is the eldest of all those now in existence in Cal- 
Ctttta.;, We have not been able to trace the date of its first es-* 
tablfsnlhent, but it is quite certain that it appeared anterior to 
the year 1774, for in that year, the Supreme Court being esta« 
blish^d, the India Gasetie was made choice of as the medium^ 
of publishing all the advertisements issued under the authority 
of the ^<^rt, a monopoly or privilege wliidi it retains to thit 
moment. It is probable from this circumstance that the India, 
Gmett€ was at thil%ime the official organ of Government, and 
perhaps opposed to toe flagitious publication of Mt, Hickey, so 
famous for its attacks on Warren Hastings. j|i/Vhat its politics 
became however, after the fetters be^an to be placed upon the 
Press at large, we eatmot say. It is most likely that itcouki'^ 
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Boast of iM>ne at all, and was OTobably, like all the other paperij 
•then io India, a mere vehicle Tor the publication of advertise¬ 
ments, General and Gpvernment orders^ aldppin^ intelligence, 
^Itccoants of local gaietiCvS, details of the campaigns then rife 
throughout India, Supreme Coui^ criminal sessions, amusing oi* 
billy correspondence, and exti-acts from English newspapers and 
new books. Its appearance during this era,—an era that some 
call ^glorious’—was hebdomadal, and so it continued until^e 
month of August 1822, when its then conductor, a medical 
tteman of great talent and extensive acquirements, (who to this 
moment often assists thd'local periodicals with the offspring of 
bis versatile genius) converted the India Gazette into a bi¬ 
weekly paper. From this period may be dated the commence¬ 
ment of its popularity and its influence on the public mind. We 
can distinctly call this epoch to our recollection, for it was at 
that particular period that, in aiiotlier part of India, the writer 
of this article made his editorial debut, and became at once pos¬ 
sessed of the enviable title of ** one of our contemporaries.” 
What character the India Gazette maintained from that time, 
1822,up to 1829, may be gathered from the following extracts 
^ an article which appeared in the late Oriental Quarterly 
Magazine. 

^ The India Gazette is a paper of established reputation, and 
has been fortunate in having been always in the hands of Edi¬ 
tors, qualified to conduct it with respectability. Its circulation 
is extbisive, and the general character of its original lucubra¬ 
tions, such as to ensure it a favorable reception among those, 
and th^y are many in this country, who are fond of what is 
commonly called light reading. In its politics it is not merely 
strongly Whiggish, but approaches, or rather did approach, for 
in that respect it has much improved of late, to the radical 


party. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ It certainly breathes in its general tone 

a kindliness and charily ^ ^ * Jts general “ gentlenianlikeisrn” 
•cf character has kept it aloof from editorial squabbling, * * * x- 
*' If this character, mingled as it is in the original with, that 
faint praise which damns while it affects to laud, Jlnd.i^qkes 
of unequivocal censure be, as we have understood, «wTes- 
timobial of at the time a not very friendly rival print, it 
may fair# be inferred that the India Gazette of ihosetdays 
was at all events a favorite with a considerable apd in¬ 
fluential class of readers—a fact indeed which we ll^6||Bve its 
extensive circulation sufficiently demonstrated. But Whatever 
^culiar character it enjoyed, it retained^l^lt no longer than^ 
Ihe month ofllarch 1829, when, under the operation of the or- 


tine .POlwr fell Inin tliewndiiofthetnedicnlfieittleiBan wci (peak, of in 183, but K wtu not until he 
im had tome Months oKperltnce in a vocation, to niin new , that he began to feel Us WW. Krtyiooi to 
IMPeJ WM condneted by Mr. Inovr jWf) Herbert Oomiitoii. ’ 
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der of the Court of Directors inhabiting the connection of their 
servants with the Prlss^ the medical gentleman alluded to wit|i- 
drew^ and the mana^eimeht passed into the hands of i<b present 
Editor. ^ ^ 

From this period we must date an entire change in the con-' 
duct of the journal. From the receptacle of mirth, and the in- 

f erent spectator of local events, the India Gazette became 
repertory 0^gravity, and the calm yet scrupulous and honest 
investigator or every question of interest, present or remote, 
that could possibly be offered to the consideration of a commu¬ 
nity growing in extent and intelligence. Its indefatigable conduc¬ 
tor, dissatisfied with the infrequency of publication which ne¬ 
cessarily limited the sphere of his honorable exertions, convert¬ 
ed the paper in January 1830, from a bi-weekly into a ter-week- 
ly journal, and in the following November, as the field of dis¬ 
cussion widened, he ventured on the bold measure of issuing the 
journal daily^ still publishing the ter-weekly edition for the con¬ 
venience of those whose means or inclinations induced them to 
continue to it a preference. The complete success of this pro¬ 
ceeding may be deduced from the fact of the circulation of tli» 
paper having eocreased since November 1829 upwards of 209 
numbers. According to a statement which appeared in one of 
the numbers of the Hurkaru for that month, the India Gazette 
circulated 350 copies : it now issues, including its daily and tor- 
weekly editions, not less than 568, in the following proportions, 
which we give, on unquestionable data, in order to shew what 
classes afford the largest share of support to a public journal> 


Civil Subscribers,. 103 

Military ditto,. 123 

Medical ditto,. 40 

Mercantile ditto,... 79 

Religions ditto. .. 5 

Miscellaneous ditto,. 172 

Gratis and Exchange copies^. 46 568 



weekly, two-thirds of which circulate at the President, and tho 
remainder go into the interior. 


Of tii.^icharacter of the India Gazette^ 'standing as we dor 
in the ^sition of competitors with it for public support, it L8per>« 
baps, difficult for us to speak. With every dispos^on to be 


* Onr rtaden will readily eoaeelrf that there mnat be atiaebed to allj^mala a anmber of friend*, 
tervanta, coutributora, and other* who have a claim to a free copy. Tliia, and the cuatom of givinc 
papers to the other Preaidoncy.Mofunil, Madras, and Bombay joumala in excha^e for (hefrflh^ 
well the itnti* lilt to an inooDrenient uuoiuit. Nearly 3000 rupees per aimuB. are apparently spent 
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and candid in treating of a co^ftipor'at'f, ^osC foifness and 
candour constitute two of the ^iOiOsft brilliaili -features in liis edi* 
torial chaiiacter^ we may itill be ^npcnii^Oidttlty fe.^uced into de¬ 
traction, or, frofe the very fear of*^sp%iwg t|i^t infirmity, in¬ 
dulge in extrair^ance of encom^M It is hmnan nature. 

We shall not therefore usurp the publi^ province in this par- 
ticular> but content ourselves with recording as niattfir 'for his" 
tory, and as evidence of the political and Hterai^^aste of the 
Anglo-Bengal community that the India GazetW^s Ultra-radi¬ 
cal in its politics,—that it^bters largely upon the ctlnsideratih^ 
of questions connected with the Government of the countiry, un¬ 
deterred by any fear of the displeasure of authority, or a,py Snx- 
iety for'the applause of the multitude,—that its literary taste is 
severe, its sources of intelligence numerous, and its mechanical 


“ getting up” 
journals. 


not inferior to the most respectable London 


Of the expense attending tlie publication of a Newspaper in 
this country it is not easy to give a very accurate estimate. Each 
printing establishment has a sufficiency of type and time unem¬ 
ployed to admit of its undertaking other work, and it is only by 
the, united receipts of the dilFerent publications and ^ job work* 
thus obtained, that the various concerns are enabled to enjoy a 
profit. At the t\tidia Gazette establishment, besides the daily, 
ami ter-weekly newspapers, there are published, an Annual and 
a QuaMerly Register and Directory ; a Alonthly Journal of 
local events of interest; a weekly account of the Calcutta Alar- 
ket; and a voluminous Catalogue of the sales of Messrs. Tulloh 
ahd Go. which appears four times a week, independent of other 
printing work for private individuals. To accomplish all these 
the following monthly establishment is kept up :— 


Editing, reporting, &c. of the Gazette and Calcutta Market, RL 1,065 
.Office Rent,. . . ‘ !^00 


Supel'intendeut and Sircars. 

Readers, Compositors, Pressmen and Peons,. 

Rs 


461 

— 
r 3,341 


4 or per annum 40,092 

In addition to which the following expenses, in round, 
Kumbers, are incurred. * 

(S daily English papers at 7d,, 6 weekly at lOd. and 14 pe¬ 
riodicals a^s. 6d.. ......... .^ 1,000 

IPaper ; EDgli8l,Ghina, Serampore, taken at the average of rj^. 

16 per 4eam .. .. 4 ... 10,000 

|*0itage of Singapore, China, Madras, Sydney, Hobart Town, 

\ Idauritius, Cape, Ceylon, American, and English Fli£>e|^ ; 
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loss by ftostago paid in advan|«: sundry printing mate- 
riais, ^ * .V^......about S^SCfO 

' cliarge As. 53,59$^ 

Those who' w^lUke the trmiile to make the^ealculation will 
find that 4his gum fall^hort by about ten thousand rupees 
annum (after^educting25per cent, on gross receipts for non¬ 
payment o^'i«(^biicriptions or other losses) of the amount realiza¬ 
ble by the^^ondbrn ; but it should at the same time be borne in. 
mind th^t types and press furniture ^quire frequent renewal^ 
that pr^pses after a time wear out, that the original capital must 
be re-iepbursed, &c. all of which combine to reduce the reaf pro¬ 
fit for, a long time to a mere song. The original outlay, how¬ 
ever, over and above the value of tlie dead stock being once 
paid, the profit must be bandsotne and encouraging, and we be¬ 
lieve we are corriifbtin saying that at this gratifying point the 
India Gazette has at length arrived. 

THE BENGAL HURKARU AND CHRONICLE. 


Although the claims of age have induced ns to give the India 
priority of station, the Bengal Hurjraru is unques¬ 
tionably facile princeps of the press, whether we regard its cir¬ 
culation or its iiilluence on public opinion. ^ 

The early history, of the Uurkaruy however, like that of. its 
brother-radical, is enveloped in much obscurity. We cannot trace 
its birth to an earlier period than 1795, at which time it boire 
a singularly modest garb and was satisfied with a weekly ap¬ 
pearance, unless occasion called for a little additional exertion 
on the prurt of the proprietary, when sundry supplements were 
put forth. It continued Us “ few and far between” visits until 
29th April 1819, when its daily issue commenced. At this 
tim^ it was printed on a single royal quarto sheet, which 
theij^dg^ the utmost that could be got up daily at an Indian 
Preis. Very soon, however, a second sheet was considered ne¬ 
cessary, and means were found to publish it; and on the Ist 
July* 1821, a third sheet was added, and the materiel upon 
which.it was printed changed from Bengal medium to good 
£urop§:l:byal paper—the first ever used fcfr a Bengal Newspa^ 
per. Qiuarto and even small Folio sheets having, however, been 
found, by experience, unsuited to the purposes ot^ daily paper, 
it re-assumed its original shape on the 1st February 1824, 
lias since been printed'oii a large Super-rdyal Fo^ sheet. 

Of the cha^^cter of the Hurkaru anterior to the year ISiS, it 
were superfluous to speak. , Up to tliai period, frpm tbe 
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date of the establishment of the Censorship by Lord Wei* 
lesley, the India papers bore a strongs family resemblance 
to one ^nother, the distinctive traits resting rather on type, 
and entertaining extracts, than op political power arising 
from vigorous composition. In^ 1^18, th® censorship was 
abolished, add soon after the Calcutta Ja%r^al at 

once assuming a tone so novel, independHit, and ftt^eptable to 
the community at large that a corresponding ch^C$ef became 
essential to the other papers as the alternative of theif^] Continued 
existence. The Hurkar^ of course, shared in the^^j^eneral im> 
provement, under the ausfices of Mr. Samuel Smith, who in 1821 
became the Proprietor; but as violent controversies arose between 
the Calcutta Journal and the John Biill, (a paper started 
expressly to o])pose the Journal) and absorbed public at¬ 
tention, the paper under notice pursued the even tenor of 
its way” without attracting a great «deflii' of observation.' 
On the death of the Calcutta Journal^ however, in 1824, 
(arising £rom the transmission of Messrs. Buckingham, and 
Arpott,) and the disappearance of the Scotsman in the East, 
a tolerably smart paper which arose out of the ashes of the 
Journal, the Bengal Ilurkaru took up a lofty position as the 
advocate of free discussion, colonization, the education of the 
natives, and many other popular measures, and has retained 
it without intermission to this moment. We have no means 
of ascertaining what was the extent of the circulation of the 
Calcutta Journal in its high and palmy days, but we have no 
hesitation in saying that its hold upon public opinion was cer¬ 
tainly not more tirm, or better acquired, than that of the Hur~ 
ikaru, though, from the exclusiveness of its public spirit, it pos¬ 
sibly enjoyed a larger monopoly of popularity. Amongst other 
causes of the rapid inarch of the Hurkaru into the good graces 
of the motley community of British India, we must inslance its 
adoption of the cause of the Array and of the Medical Service, 
wl|on the Government of Lord William Bentinck commenced 
the reduction of the half batta and other allowances, it is 
true that since the' good fight’ was' fought,’ some member^ df the 
body in whose behalf the Hurkaru encountered the most danger¬ 
ous risks have capriciously withdrawn their countenance, 
but the general independence of the paper—the unquestionable 
integrity of its motives—and the augmentation of a taste 
for newspapers amongst the public at large—have ^prerved 
for the Hurkaru on the one hand what it has lost bn the 
other, audits circulation therefore remains, in spite of the com¬ 
mercial difficulties, as large as it was a twelvemonth since. The 
Huf karu^nA Chrhnicle, combined, now circulate 934 numbers, 
od^% which 726 copies are issued daily and 2CP ter weekly, 
lb Bis fubowing proportions :**• 
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Civil,... 

Military,. 

Legal,... 

Clerical,. 

Medical 

MercaD^le,^v.".. 

Muccllat^^ous,... 

Eac1pi!^«v^ Gratis,.. 

' n'i* . 


'•••I 





136 
308 
24 
• 3 

51 
206 
154 

52 


934 


As we have not ventured to examin^^minutely the character 
of the India Gazette^ so shall we abstain from a particular 
analysis of the journal under review. It is sufficient to observe 
that the Hurkaru\B thoroughly radicalm its principles, adopts 
ing as the basis of its operations the Benthamite maxim^of the 
greate^ happiiiesagfeof ‘the greatest number its editorial de¬ 
partment is wealthy in ability,—its resources of intelligence are 
extensive—its correspondents on all public q\jestionsi5f|iruerous 
and often talented,—and its costume, like that of the India 
Gazette, highly respectable. 

T*he establishment of the IIurkaru,\s far more extensive than 
that of its contemporaries, but on the other hand the labor im¬ 
posed on the establishment is of corresponding magnitude; 
Besides the daily Hurkaru, this press produces'the Chronicle, 
(a ter weekly edition of the Hurkaru,) the Bengal Herald, 
and the Literary Gazette, weekly papers, the Quarterly Ma¬ 
gazine and Review, the Bengal Annual, the Army List, an 
Anmial Directory, and Sundry Price (yurrents, Shipping Lists, 
Souvenirs, Almanacs, &c. &c. the chief of which are noticed 
hereafter. To accomplish all this work Mr. Smith entertains not 
less than 166 persons including compositors, pressmen, peons, 
sircars, &c. at a monthly cost of 4,374 rupees. Let us endea¬ 
vour to give a sketch of the entire charge of the establi.^hinenti 


Editors, Compositors, Printers, Sircars &c. &c. per annum Rs. 52,528 

Gontiihu^ors and Reporters. 10,000 

Paper of all descriptions. 18,000 

English papers, pamphlets and periodicals. 3,000 

Londpn Agent and Correspondent.... 1,600 

Postage on English, Cape, Sydney, China, Mauritius, Provin¬ 
cial ail4, other papers. 2,500 

Office Rent. 5,160 

Extra and Miscellaneous Expenses. 8,000 


100,788 

-■*' , 

Pursuii)gth| same calculation suggested to the rea(tf in 
' the case oftbo Gazette, and makiog the same aUow<« 
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anceis for unavoida]|)1e losses and neglect of subscribers to pay 
^ tbeir subscriptions^ tiiO.profits of tlie Huriaru will be found to 
fail little short.ofSliO' 'percent on the annual outlay. The value 
of ^he advertisement^ of is about 18,000 rupees 

per annual, apd the sale of the <!|^rious miscellioibopd publications 
extra to tbose^rtipularly njj||dced in this paper ^elds about 20,000 
per annU^.ffikhe atinuai pr^ts are con^ered large it should be 
remembered that the demands upon them in ^|,o the public 
good are extensive and unavoidable. Besides the ninjaps of renew¬ 
ing his type the Propriety; of a paper should alwaysha^e at com¬ 
mand such funds as ina;jn^able him to make adiutional exer¬ 
tions for the benefit of his subscribers wlien fresh competition or 
the progress ofgeneralimprovenieut render them necessary; and 
it is not irrational to assume that as the Government possesses the 
power of annihilating the largest newspaper property by a sin¬ 
gle stroke of the pen, the proprietors ough^ always i>i a 
position to disregard the caprices of despotism when placed ia 
competition with the public good. May we not also add that he 
wh,p* exliausts his best faculties, and stakes his life''—his 
liberty* and his hard earned gains* for the common weal has 
a right to look for something in the evening of life ? 

The office of the Hurkaru is in Hare Street, Tank-square, 
and is a spacious building containing a valuable library which 
was formerly a%eparate establishment open to the public, but 
Mr. Smith has discoutiniied it as a public and converted it into 
a Private Library. At night the Hurkaru Office is light¬ 
ed up with gas. 


THE CALCUTTA COURIER. 


Tliis newspaper, in respect to its title and the period of its 
issue, is a paper of yesterday. It bore until the year 1831 the 
appellation of tiie Calcutta Government Gazette, and enjoyed 
the exclusive privilege of publishing the Government ordejrs and 
notifications by authority.” No direct influence over its edi¬ 
torial management was, we believe, employed by the Government 
in tira1§ past, but as the appointment of editor lay with a *body 
of Military Officers who composed the management of the Mili¬ 
tary Orphan Asylum^ care was generally taken that tfi'e office 
fhould be hehl by men of literary acquirements v^lio would rather 
seek to amuse the public, than take an active share in stormy 
poliii^al discussions. By the orders of the Court of IDircictors 
prohibiting their servants from connecting themselves With the 

>, rrMecttUani, imprirnmnieiitg. transminslou*, and of Ikenee vWch 

MW wuefoUowea anudependwt uftertioo c^‘, public rigbta. 
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press, tlie field of Editorial selection has been much narfowed, 
and the office of Editor is now held by a raei^hant; but be>« 
yond this we cannot perceive tli^t atiy ^ change conse« 
quence has taken place. Though the Vahiitta Courier, is 
not the sole channeb^^f OoverninSnt orders and notifioatiohs, it 
is printed at the Same press witM^^he Goi^rmint . Official 
Gazette, and hds thus tli’e opportunity of tra^^lferi^hg to its co¬ 
lumns all that the desire to know, before the other 

newspapers can see tlie Gazette itself. This is one of those ad¬ 
vantages conferred by Government charity at the expense of pri¬ 
vate enterprise and private properly, wnich operate as so severe 
and unfair a check to newspaper competition. Had the 
Calcutta Courier no other merit,—were it printed on the worst 
paper, and conducted on the worst principles,—its official advan- 
tages and the military patronage under which it appear!^, would' 
still make it a formidable clog to the general prosperity of TUB 
PBESS, As it is, we have our doubts whether it is not an ex¬ 
pensive job, for, according to the data in our possession^it d<jea 
not appear that any direct profit to the Orphan Asylum can arise , 
from its publication. The circulation of the daily edition does 
not amount to more than 175 copies, including gratis and ex¬ 
change copies, wddle that of the half weekly edition is estimated 
by the superintendent at only 225 numbers. Allo wing that two- 
thirds of the whole of these are actually paid for, {be amount an¬ 
nually realised on account of the Courier does not exceed six-^ 
teen thousand rupees, or, if we add the few advertisements it 
possesses, about twenty Mozfsawc/rupees. Now granting for the 
sake of argument that the people ftndthe type employed in getting 
up this journal are also engaged in the other printing business 
which falls to the share of the Orphan Press, shall we be told 
that there is not still a large and unnecessary burden forced 
upon the asylum by the publication of the Courier 1 If the 
Orphan Press were confined to the publication of books, and the 
Government official Gazette^ would it be necessary to keep up 
an Editor or superintendent on a salary of 800 rupees per month ? 
WouIdT so large an office be necessary ? would so considerable a 
consumption of paper be essential ?—could no compositors, 
pressmen, peons, sircars, &c. be discharged ? Would t|q>e as 
soon \vear out ?—would supplies of home papers and periodi¬ 
cals, and, loss by postage be unavoidable,? It were invidi-f, 
ous perhaps to "pursue the calculation to a further extent,^, 
Enough has been said to shew that it is doubtful hgvb' 
far the jclkiins of charity are answered by the cxisten^tipf 
the Courier^ while H is quite evident that a great public Wlong 
is done by the Govefnment in granting it advantages w]||ich kh 
jure fair competition. W 
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But this discussion is somewhat foreign to our purpose. We 
wish to shew the amount of capital and labour employed in the 
Galcutt% Press, htid the character borne by each journal 
which occupies a sh’are of public patronage. As with the 
Hhtdid GazeAte aiili the Hurk'hrUy so ’with "fhe Courier shall 
We study brfe^ty^^'description. The (7ow?7e/* lacks dignity:— 
where cominCTbe,%eam, or figures are concerned the leaders of 
the Cour^r are able and accurate ; but in treating political or 
1<|C|) questions of moment they are frequently charged with flip- 
pan^, dulness, or self sj^fficiency. The paper has few corres¬ 
pondents, and its supply of English periodicals and papers ap¬ 
pears to be smaller than those of the other papers, but is still very 
considerable. In appearance it is quite as respectable as its con¬ 
temporaries, but its daily edition is neither as large nor as copi¬ 
ous as they are. The greater part of the copies of the 
Courier circulate amongst the military, partly on account of its 
connection with the Orphan Press, and partly on account of its 
prior publication of the Government and General Orders. 

If it be difficult to form an accurate estimate of the cost of 
producing the other daily papers, the difficulty is enhanced in 
regard to the Courier because the Press whence it issues is 
largely employed upon work of another kind. The only method 
by which anything approaching to correctness can be reached, 
is by deducting from the gross amount the cost of producing 
the John Bull daily paper, which, as it is less mixed up with 
the charge of printing other work than the rest of the journals, 
furnishes a more certain criterion of the actual expence of each. 
We leave this arithmetical deduction to those who are disposed 
to adopt it, and proceed to notice the Orphan Asylum Press 
establishment, as far as the statements furnished us will permit. 
Editing, composing, printing. Office 

establishment, &c.35(10 per mo. or, per ann. 42,000 

ContingeiiDies... 400 per mo. or, 4,800 

Papers,Periodicals, &c. allowing half the proportion of 

the India Gazette. 500 

Paper for the Calcutta Courier and the Government 

Gazette. 3,500 

Postage on foreign papers and periodicals, loss by pos- *' 

tage about . 5^0 

• __ 

Rs. 51,300 

There must be of course a considerable ^eiroence incurred in 
hd(lition to this, on account of the paper Uflip in the extra print- 
inj, buf of the extent of this we can form no accurate .estimate*, 
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THE JOHN BULL. 

** The Calcutta John Bull al*ose amidst the storms and 
contentions in Society which the Calcutta Journal engen-* 
dering; and it came professedly as an antidote to the poison dis«i 
seminated by that print.” jv f 

Such is the account given by one, who fornllrly conducted the 
John Bull, of the nativity of the journal in J 821. It%ould save 
us some trouble in describingits career up to 1830 if we adopted 
the encomiastic phraseology of the same writer, for according to 
his modest statement, published in a Magazine conducted by 
himself, the Bull, like another Caesar, came, saw, and overcame. 
We are not, however, as we have already shewn in the columns 
of the Journal itself, laudator temporis acti : We neither ap« 
prove of the politics nor of the spirit which animated our pre¬ 
decessors, and must therefore, while readily with-holding 
the expression of all censure of their efforts, abstain from 
resorting to those materials for history which their oWn fond 
partiality h{^ furnished in the periodical alluded to. 

According then to the evidence before us, the John Bull first 
made its appearance as a daily paper in June 1821, under the im¬ 
posing title of the THE JOHN BULL IN THE BAST. It proclaimed 
itself on its entrie the supporter of Church and )^ing—the con¬ 
temner of private scandal—the counterpoise of the pernicious in¬ 
fluence of other journals. A sportsman would say it was got by 
iipeculationy out of Intolerance, dam by Toryism. For the first 
two or three years it maintained a conspicuous place in the re¬ 
gard of a large party, who were opposed to the politics and prin¬ 
ciples of Mr. Buckingham, and, supported by the secret influence 
of theoflficersof government,it acquired a large circulation. We 
need not go into the history of Bankes, Buckingham, Burck- 
hardt, Bryce and Banishment, for they have Jong ceased to in¬ 
terest tlie community for whom we write. Besides—are they not 
written in the pages of the Oriental Herald, and the old Orien¬ 
tal Quarterly, and the Calcutta Journal, and the old John 
Bull ? It is sufficient to say tliat these themes were for a long 
time the stock in trade of the John Bull, and that, as tliey died 
away, the paper maintained its popularity by great attention td 
its department and an adherence to Tory and Anglo 

Indian conservancy politics until 1829, wh®n the half-batta 
question tested its affection for the army. From that moment 
the John Bull began to decline in popularit)'. From 600 sub¬ 
scribers and upwards it rapidly went down to 400 j but as this 
were not a sumcieimy,.expeditious descent the editor of 1830-31 
took occasion to assail the Trade Association, whicbl^ ied^i|o 
another defection of subscribers to the amount of nearly 100, 
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and, wbatwas worse^ the withdrawal'ofthatl'adeadvertisemenif. 
Facilis descensus Averni. To the years of offence succeeded 
the era ofdulnessand pit iabla neglect;—correspondence relaxed, 
the aapjnies of intelligence fell off, editorial confidence waned, 
and the paper must have expired altogether, but for the clergy, 
and the remnant of, the Tory party amounting in all to about 230 
who* continued to Support the only journal which dealt largely in 
extracts fr^ the Morning Post, Blackwood and the Standard^ 
and affected a detestation of reform. 

Things were in this state until the 1st May of the present ]^ear, 
when the John Bull passed into the hands of the writer of this 
article. From that moment an entire change took place in the 
character and prospects of the paper. From the enemy it was 
metamorphosed into the friend of all those measures of Indian 
polity, which have for so long a time formed a subject of violent 
contention amongst politicians,—as Colonization, a Free Press, 
Native Education and the like. From the support of Toryism, the 
John Bull shifted to the advocacy and defence of a Whig ad¬ 
ministration. The transmutation was violent, and eminently cal¬ 
culated, in the opinion of some, to give the final coup to the ex¬ 
istence of the journal :—like the potent remedies employed by 
physicians in extreme case it either threatened the annihilation 
of the patient, or promised a radical change in the system, fruit¬ 
ful of future vigbr. At first indeed, the practitioner anticipated a 
fatal issue of his experiment :—a dozen Tories at once withdrew 
their countenance ! But it proved merely a convulsive twinge 
arising from the severity of the operation, and was succeeded by 
a rapid coiivalesence. New subscribers poured in—the advertis¬ 
ing community restored their countenance—while most of those 
Tories, who remained, declared allegiance to the Whig editor 
for the sake of the Sportsman."^ 

It is not for us to speak of the present character of the John 
Bull. As historians of the press we^ may state that in regard 
to European politics it is Whiggish—that it endeavors to uphold 
the interests of Christianity—and that in respect to local politics, 
it is not dissimilar in spirit, however inferior in argumentative 
power, to the Hurkaru and India Gazette ; but beyond this wa 
Stre not competent to go. In respect to its resources and appear¬ 
ance, we must admit, that at present the John Bull is deficient 
in that variety arisipg from the possession of large supplies of 
English papers and periodicals, which characterises its contem¬ 
poraries, though steps have been taken to remedy the deficiency; 


* lo elucldfiHon of (hi* pnuaps it sbonld Im) mentioned that (be SStttr <tftke Jokn Butt it likenriae 
X/tUfut 9fihe Sport tug Magaziua, and thus enjoy a a degree orfuW^,|ironi Tory aportamen, which it 
UjMHlhte h^wnuld not poaaeaa if merely chronicled the town deii||pf the Whiu. The cjLrcum. 
-I la cui#uB aa iUuatratiiig the anpettor iAtereat attaching to till tffilu-s of the tMM orar thoae of a 
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wlti1e» in tneclianical arrangement, it would scarcely Be termed 
inferior were it not that the proprietor’s present stock of ink 
displays a tenacious regard for the digits of his readers. The 
character and extent of the circulation of the John Bufl may be 
judged of by the following abstract:— 


Civilians,. 104 

Military,. 81 

Medical,. 9 

Attornies, Barristers, &c. 13 

Religious. 14 

Miscellaneous,. 60 

Gratis and exchange copies,. 25 

- 306 


The establishment of the John Bull., in common with that of 
the other papers, is employed in producing periodicals, &>c. 
though by no means to the same extent. It is in fact con¬ 
fined to the publication of the Bengal Sporting Magazine, 
the Oriental Observer, and the E. J. United Service Journal ^ 
to prepare which, together with the daily paper, the following 


expeoces are annually incurred :— 

per mo. per awn. 

1 Head Printer and Reporter,.Rs. 300 3G0O 

16 Compositors for the John Bull, .«... 4.35 

5 Compositors for the Oriental Observer,. 70 

10 Compositors fur the Sporting Magazine and U. S. 

Journal,. 147 

652 7824 

Sircar Establishment,.... :. 160 1920 

13 Pressmen,. 83 996 

11 Peons,. 66 792 

7 IJistributors,. 44 528 

Puftry, Carpenter, Sweeper,iBhisty and Durwans,. 38 456 

Editorial remuneration,. 500 6000 


Annual establishment,.22,116 

Daily pwers and periodicals.. 500 

P^er. English, China and country,. 7500 

Omce^rent, 170 per month,. 2040 

Postage of Madras, Ceylon, China, and other papers, loss by 

postage, stationery, &c.!. 500 

Contingencies,. 500 


Total Annualexpences,Rupees.. 33,156 

A comparison of tBis amount with the receipts, on tiie princi* 
pie suggested in the case of the other papers^ wiU shew that tho 
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John BuU iji at present barely able, m^ith the assistance of tb# 
profits on the Sporting Magazine, to meet its expences. The 
prospects of the paper, however, are daily improving, and it is 
possible fhat a-year hence the concern may yield a handsome' 
profit. When the present proprietor purchased the John Bull^ 
there was not more tlian one native regiment throughout the 
army on the subscription list ! There are now eight subscribing, 
and the support of others is promised. 

THE BENGAL CHRONICLE. 

rUBLISHEO TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS AND SATURDAYS,--F0UR RUFEES PER MONTU:. 

This paper, under the same name, once boasted an indepen¬ 
dent existence. It is now a mere reprint of the best articles in 
the HurkarUy and, as such, enjoys a circulation of 208 numbers, 
amongst those who cither cannot afford to take the iniohtier 
journal, or want the necessary leisure for the perusal of its vo¬ 
luminous contents. Tlie selections from the Hurkaru evince 
.considerable judgment and discrimination, on the part of the 
editor, and the division of the matter into separate stnall sheets, 
one only of which is appropriated to European extracts, ren¬ 
ders the Chronicle a convenient journal to those who wish to send 
a paper to distant friends. 

THE BENGAL HERALD. 

ON SUNDAY MORNINGS,—SIXTEEN RUPEES PER ANNUM. 

This, as we have mentioned above, is another appendage to 
the Hurkaru press, and circulates weekly 242 numbers. It was 
originally, like the an independent journal, and was 

conducted at one time with no mean ability. It did not, how¬ 
ever, yield an adequate return to the original proprietor, and he 
was glad enough to allow it to fall, for a consideration, into the 
absorbing vortex in Hare Street. Sihee then the Herald has 
been conducted with reference to the principles of the Hur- 
karUy but it has not assumed any thing like a distinct political 
character until within the last two months, when it took the 
“ form and pressure” of the HurkarUy and with the aid of a 
few ingenious Literary essays from the pen of D. L. R., assert¬ 
ed a special claim to public applause. 

• ■ ' ' ■" 

THE INDIAN REGISTER. 

TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS AND SATURDAYS,—TWO RUPEES PER MONTH. 

An injudicious attempt on the part Of East Indians to 
pb$sess a jounml exclusively their own. A similar paper was 
a^^blislied about two years since by a Mr, Derozio^a young 
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East Indian, who justly fifained considerable celebrity as a poet, 
and that journal, which was cdWtAThe East Indian, acquired a 
certain degree of popularity, but it passed away with^the edi¬ 
tor’s existence, leaving the field clear to the Indian Register 
which had been published a short time subsequent!}'. The 
Indian Register is a ter-weekly paper, and we are inform- 
e(i by the proprietor, that it now circulates 200 numbers. 
Politics, as far as we can judge, it has none. It possesses in 
regard to local subjects a considerable number of correspondents, 
one-half only of whom write plain English, while tlie editorial 
lucubrations are not distinguished by any particular brilliancy or 
the possession of much information on questions of iiiiportaoce. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

ON THURSDAY MORNINGS,—TWO RUPEES PER MONTH, 

, The Philanthropist is a mild and unobtrusive publica-* 
tion devoted exclusively to the interests of Christianity. We 
pronounce no great eulogiiim on the Christian character of the 
Calcutta community when we proclaim that this hebdomadal pa¬ 
per can boast of but 92 subscribers ! The editorial articles of 
the Philanthropist are written with temper and good feeling, 
and its mecliaiiical arrangements are perhaps superior to those 
of any paper in Calcutta. 


THE ENQUIRER. 

ON SUNDAY MORNINGS,—IWO RUPEES PER MONTH. 

This paper,like the foregoing, is also consecrate to the discus- 
sion of sacred subjects, but with more exclusive regard to the 
doctrines'of the Church of England, and a taint, if we may say so, 
of religious bigotry. The number of subscribers is only 100, 
but the editor, in the fervor of his zeal for the propagation of 
Christiauity, circulates 100 more at his own expense. 

THE REFORMER. 

ON SUNDAY MORNINGS,—TWO RUPEES PER MONTH. 

» 

An arena of discussion on all questions cbnnected with local 
politics, literature, religion, metaphysics, jurisprudence and poli¬ 
tical economy. This paper circulates 400 copies—100 of which 
are subscribed for by Europeans,—and is thought to be very 
instrumental in proinoting a taste for English composition 
amongst the Natives.^ The editor, an intelligent native gen- 
tleman^ writes very well himself^ but he does not take the trou- 
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b]e fo correct the contributions of his countryiinrenj apparently 
preferring to make The Reformer an historical record of the 
progress^of the Hindoos in the English language. We have 
said, that i\\i^:Steformer discusses ‘ religious’ subjects, by which 
we are to be understood as declaring that it admits such di|- 
Cussions. the paper itself, or its conductor, being perfectly ind^ 
pendent of any particular religious bias. 


THE GYANANNESHIJN. 

PUBLISHED ON TUESDAYS.—PRICE ONE RUPEE PER MONTH. 

’ This is the Reformer over again, but on a much smaller scale, 
and a somewhat different plan, as regards its mechanical arrange¬ 
ment. Tile Gyananneshun is printed in double columns, one 
Goluinn being in the English and the other in the Bengalee char¬ 
acter. The object of the journal is the instruction of the Hin¬ 
doos in the science ofgoverninent and jurisprudence, and it adds 
to its crude essays on these abstruse points a few brief items 
of intelligence. It would perhaps be a more useful paper, 
if it descended to (he discussion of more familiar subjects, 
or matters of more immediate utility to the rising gene¬ 
ration ; but all the native papers are deficient in this particu¬ 
lar. The Gyamanneshun circulates about 100 copies. 

THE SUMACHAR DURPUN. 

WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS,-ONE RUPEE EIGHT ANNAS PER MONTH. 

Without exception this bi-weekly journal, published in Eng¬ 
lish and Bengalee, is the most useful of all the native papers. 
It i.ssues from the Mission Press at Serampore, and has about 
350 subscribers, chiefly natives. The Durpun does not much 
interfere with religious matters, merely opposing itself to Hin¬ 
doo bigotry and intolerance as supported in the Ckundrika, 
and urging the natives to seek useful instruction and surrender 
idle superstition. The Durpun is a diligent chronicle of news 
interesting to the natives, and in its original articles—which 
treat generally of branches of revenue and judicial questions—it 
displays great good temper, and sound discretion, employing 
it all times i phraseology suited to the dullest comprehensioil. 

The foregoing embrace all the political journals and news* 
papers, published in Calcutta, excepting those few, which are 
printed exclusively in the native charact^/and of which we 
ehall treat hereafter. We noftr proceed td the literary pub# 
lieatioBs, M 
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THE CALCUTTA LITERARY GAZETTE. 

■PUBLISHEa) ON SUNOAYS.-.*PRICE SIXTEEN RUPEES PER ANNUM. 

Between the general appearance of the London Literary, 
Gazette, and this publication there is little or no ditlerence ; but 
there is a wide difference between the two periodicals in other 
respects. The London Literary Gazette, conducted by MK 
Jerdaiij takes for its guiding principle the safe doctrine of 
yfikii admirari, nihil vituperare; and is, as to all its pre¬ 
tensions to originality of criticism, supremely stupid, and lack- 
a-daisical. Our Calcutta Literary conducted by one 

who is better known to fame as D. L, R. than by any other 
name, is on the contrary remarkable for a refinement in criticism 
and a singular purity of taste. Jerdan, as in duty bound to the 
booksellers, notices every work, that issues from the ever teeming 
factories at “ the west end.” ;—D. L. R. as in duty bound to the 
public, notices only what is worthy of notice.—Jerdan never 
offers his readers an original article, essay, or tale ; D. L. R. 
never allows the periodical under notice to appear without 
one either from his own pen or that of others. Sometimes 
indeed the prose articles are " poor indeed,” but the poe-^ 
try is invariably in good taste. Jerdan is the man of 
business and of science, and supplies an infinity of details on 
scientific and miscellaneous subjects:—13. L. R. knows nothing 
either of business or of science ; he'll ^ pen a stanza when he 
should engross,” and the Calcutta Literary Gazette is conse¬ 
quently deficient in the “ details,” which we hold so desirable. 
The Calcutta. Literary Gazette circulates 338 copies. Further 
—this deponent sayeth not. 

• THE ORIENTAL OBSERVER. 

PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY EVENIN«S.—PRICE TWENTY-FOUR RUPEES PER ANNUIJt 


A compound of the Literary Gazette and the Bengai 
Herald, and published at the John Bull press. It chiefly con¬ 
sists of entertaining and judicious extracts from the English 
and local periodicals, and furnishes an extra summary of thsr 
week’s news with an occasional editorial article. It has rareljF 
contained any original papers since the celebrated Miss EnuitH 
Roberts quitted this " land of musquitoes and buffaloes,” but 
to judge from the subscription list to which we have bad 
access, this circumstance has rather improved its popularit|( 
than otherwise. The Oriental Observer is now conducted 
tbr the benefit of the widow of Mr. Pritchard, the late prints of 
the John Bull, ,gnd boasts of 230 subsjpribers» 
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THE SPORTING MAGAZINET. 
fubusbed every month.—price sixteen rupees per annus. 

. Need we describe a work with this title ? No tiger dies, but 
bis fall is here registered : No boar is speared, but the event is 
here detailed,—no jackall yields his brush, but MaOA screams 
the Tally ho ! In a word, this is the most popular periodical, 
that ever issued from the Calcutta press. It is printed at the 
John Bull office—is conducted by the Editor of the SohnBull, 
and has, at this present writing, 270 subscribers. 

THE CALCUTTA MONTHLY JOURNAL. 

PRICE TWO RUPEES PER MONTH. 

We have already mentioned, that this is one of the offspring of 
the India Gazette press. It is a repertory of the best articles, 
which appear in the India Gasette-, and details at length the 
most important events of each month, public meetings, particu¬ 
lar cases in the Courts of Law, 8cc. The circulation of the 
Monthly Journal is not large, but it is found to pay its expences. 

CHRISTIAN 4NTELLIGENCER, ~ CHRLSTIAN OBSERVER. 

The former of these magazines is jconducted by a minister of 
the Cliurch of England, and iiie fatter by dissenters. Their 
jpurpose is to discuss religious questions and to chronicle eccle¬ 
siastical and missionary proceedings. They are very cheap pub¬ 
lications (12 annas each) are much in circulation amongst seri¬ 
ous people, and the poorer classes of Europeans and Eurasians. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

price'THREE RUPEES PER QUARTER. 

« 

This is a highly useful and well conducted periodical. It took 
its origin in a publication called The Gleanings 'in Si^ience, 
and has since been enlarged so as to embrace the proceedings of 
the Asiatie i$&eietyi> the various interesting papers read at 
the meetings of that body. It forms altogether art interesting 
record of the modern discoveries of Asiatic travellers, of the pur¬ 
suits and enquiries of the Anglo-Indian literati of the day, and of 
all new investigations of a scientific natur^. The work is print¬ 
ed for the Asiatic Society and' circulated ^tb its members gr»-f 
iuituusly, but it is also spld to other individuals*. 
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EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

X^BLISHED ON ALTERNATE MONTHS—PRICE TWO RUPEES PER NUMBER. 0& 
EIGHT RUPEES PER ANNUM. 

As the title of this work imports^ it is exclusively intended 
for the use of the Military Service, and conducted much upon 
the same plan with its English namesake. It is, as yet, only in 
its infancy, but one number having appeared. Its success, how¬ 
ever, has exceeded the anticipations of the Proprietor, (the 
Editor of the John Bull) inasmuch as the first number is out 
of print, and a new edition apparently becoming necessary. 
There are now 130 Subscribers on the Proprietor’s list. 


THE QUARTERLY MAGAZINE AND REVIEW. 

PRICE FOUR RUPEES PER NUMBER. t 


Bcce!—** For further particulars enquire within.® 

This tri-mestral publication sells about 200 copies, and would no 
doubt have a great many more subscribers, if it took loftier 
ground* and discussed at length, and with ability, every subject 
connected with the government of this great couq^ry, which may 
have interested the public between one quarter day and another. 


THE BENGAL ANNUAL. 

PRICE TWELVE RUPEES. 

Tale, e§say, prose sketch and poetry, hot from the brains of 
the amateur literati of India. We will not insult the Annual by 
comparing its literary pretensions with those of the London 
Christmas presents. The former are the produce of fancy, taste 
and leisure,♦—the latter; with rare exceptions, the offspring of 
want—“ born in a garret—“ chill penury represses,” the imagi¬ 
nation of the writers, and freezes the ** the genial current of 
their souls.® The plates of the London Annuals are beautiful 
specimens of the engraver’s skill, and have created a spirit of 
rivalry highly to the advantage of the art of engraving gene¬ 
rally. What the plates of the forthcoming Bengal Annual are 
to be, we know not-^but tempus omnia revelat. It is suffici¬ 
ent to say they are prepared in England, 

* It i« only neecMary to mMl'on ibe names nf H. M. Parker, L Grant, R, Neare, CaJder Camp, 
ben, R, H. Rattray, D. L. RkdiudMU. Sir John Malcolm, and Colonel Swiuey to convey uane idea 
of tte merits of tbe Annual. 
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THE CALCUTTA ANNUAL DIRECTORY AND REGISTER. 

THE BENGAL DIRECTORY AND GENERAL REGISTER. 

Copio&R publications containing the Army List, tlie Civil List, 
Marine, Commercial, and genera) lists, names of members and 
managers ot societies and committees, the governments of In¬ 
dia, &c. &c. They are highly useful works, and both enjoy a 
large sale. The former is prepared at the ludin Gazette and 
sells about 1200 copies, and the latter at the HurkcLTU press 
and sells about the same number of copies. 


We have now, we believe, particularised all the journals pub¬ 
lished at Calcutta in an Euglisb dress, and we have no doubt, 
that it will be admitted, that considering the extent of society, 
the cost of producing the papers, and the various ditbculties 
opposing themselves to the success of speculators in tliat kind of 
property, the number will appear sulHcienlly respectable/! On 
a summary of the whole expense of these variojis publications, 
and of the entire amount of subscribers, it will appear that no 
less a sum thai^ about 2,74,000 rupees per annum is annually em¬ 
ployed on the local press, and that no iew^er than about 9,000 se¬ 
parate copies of its produce are subscribed for. lii estimating the 
amount cost of publishing those journals and periodicals, witicli 
do not issue from the presses of the four daily papers, we have 
assumed that each journal pays its own expences, for which as¬ 
sumption we have the authority of the chief part of the proprie¬ 
tors. Tihxxs i\ifi Philanthropifit has 92 monthly subscribers at 
2 rupees each, and the Pkilanfhropht costs littl^ less than 
180 rupees per month. The Pnqnirery sells to the extent of 200 
rupees per mnnth--and the expence ‘of getting it up is only Ks. 
200. ^ The Christian Observer costs 285 rupees per month, yet 
lias yielded in all but 159 rupees pro6t.»But perhaps we bad bet¬ 
ter present an abstract of the cost and circulation of the whole 
ot «lhe periodicals issued in Calcutta thus enabling our readers at 
one view to appreciate the magnitude of the organ, which has 
at length assumed something like a proper tone and influence 
in India • 

* To tbe honor oflto condoctora ve ihonld mention Umt the profile of Ste ChrMian Ob$trvir 
«re sppruprinted to the ChnsUan Tnct and Soofc Society. 
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Haiti Anmai EstabiittmtM 
CireulaHon. Cir&UaUon. eatd ofter erptmes, 

TTie Bengal Hurfearn,.;. 726 

The Bengal Chronicle,. 208 

The Bengal Herald,. 242 

The Literary Gazette,. 338 

The Quarterly Magazine & Review, 200 

The Bengal Army List. 250 

The Bengal Annual,. 350 

The Bengal Directory, Almanac &c. 1200 

- 3514 Rs. 100,788 0 0 

The India Gazette,. 

The India Gazette,.... (ter-wcekly) 195 
The Calcutta Monthly Journal,.... G3 

The Calcutta Directory,. 1200 

- 1831 63,592 0 0 

Tlie Calcutta Courier,.(daily) 175 

The Calcutta Courier, (hall-weekly) 225 
The Govcrnineiit OOiuiai Gazette,.. 300 


- 700 

TheJohn Bull,. 306 

The Oriental Observer,. 230 

The Sporting Magazine. 270 

The £. I. United Service Journal,.. 130 

- 936 

The Indian Register,. 2t>0 

The Philanthropist,. 92 

The Reformer,. 400 

The Gyananueshun,. 100 

The Enquirer,. 200 

The Sumachar Diirpun,. 250 

The Christian Intelligencer,. 250 

The Christian Observer,. 380 


The Journal of the Asiatic Society, .... 200 


51,300 0 0 


33,156 0 0 
4,800 0 0 
2,160 0 0 
9,600 0 0 
1,200 0 0 
4,800 0 0 
4.500 0 0 
2,200 0 0 
3,270 0 0 
3,000 0 0 


Total circulation of different publications, 9053 Rs. 274,366 0 0 

It would not be difficult to pursue the enquiry into the economy 
of the Calcutta Press still further, shewing how many persons aro 
employed on the different establishments,—the effects upon their 
health and longevity, of the labor to which they are particularly 
subject; the exact amount of revenue derivable by government 
from the postage of papers and the mass of correspondence aris¬ 
ing out of them, &c., bnt this would swell the present paper to 
an inconvenient length, and, after all, add but little to our ac¬ 
quaintance with the general statistics of the country. Perhaps 
we may enter upon tne question hereafter, when we discuss the 
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restrictions effecting: the great public instructor: in the 
mean time it will suffice to give a brief sketch of the machinery 
of a dail^^ paper, offering in the conclusion such redections as 

naturally Wise out of a contepip^^fi^*^*^^ the wlnile. We shall 

divide the sketch under the different heads of Reporting, Print¬ 
ing, Editing and contributing. 

Phintino, Press Establishment, &c.— Itis difficult to con¬ 
vey any accurate idea of the duties of compositors, printers, &c. 
without resorting to the employment of technical terms which 
to the “ illiberal,” for whose edification we w'rite, must prove 
^ caviare.’* In endeavouring therefore to impart some notion of 
the process by which an Anglo-Indian newspaper obtains its 
“ form and substance” before it finds its way to the breakfast 
tabife we must d^ve the indulgence of those who have uotl)een 
initiated in typographical mysteries for the occasional use of the 
phraseology of our pandsemonium—while those who are posses¬ 
sed of the secrets of the craft will pardon the ** tediousness of 
our brevity,” as Bottom has it, for the sake of the ignorant. 

, Our readers must suppose then, the existence of a certain num¬ 
ber of individuals, chiefly Portuguese and HindooS|^ whose pro¬ 
vince it is to stand before a series of frames resting on inclined 
< planes, and divided into numerous little compartments^ filled with 
types of various, dimensions, from which they compose, or put 
together, sundry words, sentences, paragraphs, and so on. Hence 
their appellation of compositors. The Editor of a paper on 
reaching his office, calls his liead printer^ generally'' an experi¬ 
enced European, and delivers to him such manuscript, or ex¬ 
tracts from other papers and periodicals, as are to constitute the 
contents of his journal for the day following. The printer then 
distributes this matter, or copy, as it is technically called, to the 
difierent compositors, and each is expected to set up about 
a column, )qr something less, forming a sufficiency to fill 
^what is called'a —a narrow brass or copper slab, with 

ji^graised wooden edge, occupying three sides, to prevent the type 
ter falling out. While in this form impressions are taken off 
of^the’P® paper sufficiently broad to admit of the introduction 
oim violations or notices of errata, and the galley proof, as such 
at length assu?^^ termed, is then delivered to an individual, desig- 
iii India •—"1^® examine and correct. This duty is perform- 
t#- •' i<htended, in most offices, by the Head Printer. 

' * To tbe honor of it* c(m«being examined, they are collected together late 
•»apprapri«tedwtti*ciiri*u»i,j there appears no probability of more news, 

advertisements reaching the office. The 
npositors being at that time dismissed, 
proceeds to gi^ect sucii portion of the 
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matter thus composed (or possibly the whole) as it is import¬ 
ant should appear in the paper of the followiii;^ day, and 
indicates the order in which it is to be arrayed. Froiij this, the 
subordinate printer proceeds to mq^e up, by dividing the gal¬ 
leys into columns and placing them in consecutive order, four 
on a frame, so as to (“orm a page of the paper. When the four 
pages are thus arranged—a business in wliich the pressmen 
assist—they are placed two and two on a flat stone belonging 
to the press which is to coJivey the impressions required, and 
being locked up in an iron frame, the pressmen proc^d to cover 
them with- ink by means of balls composed of sheepskins and 
filled with cotton or coarse wool.* A proof impression of the 
pages is then taken off, and they are again carefully read by the 
bead Printer and the Editor, after which thc^rinting of the 
whole impression commences. Two Presses are simultaneously 
employed in this work, and three pressmen to each. One Press 
strikes oft* pages 1 and 4, and the sheet is tiien transferred to 
the other where pages 2 and 3 are printed. One pressman at 
each press is engaged in laying the paper on the frisket or up¬ 
per frame, another in drawing it under the weight and produc¬ 
ing the presfspre, while the third, the devil, stands by with iiis 
balls to supply the type with fresh layers of ink. In this way 
the work ptoceeds until the whole town edition of each paper 
is struck off and delivered to the peon in charge for the night. 
Early the following morning, say three or four o’clock, the hir- 
carrahs assemble, and each receiving bis share of papers pro¬ 
ceeds to dmiver them to the respective subscribers. This deli¬ 
very Is finished in the most distant parts of Calcutta by about 
seven in the morning,and even at Barrackpore by 8,or ^ pajSft. The 
dawk edition is generally kept open until about three o’clock in 
the afternoon when articles of which may have reached, the 
Editor since the morning issue are inserted, and the printing 
commences, concluding b^; a quarter or half past four, so as to 
enable the peons to fold up and envelope the copies for dawk 
before the Post Oflice hour of reception (6 P. M.) has expired. 

This, though not a minute, is a faithful (and we hope an intel¬ 
ligible) sketch of the course adopted in producing a Calcutta 
morning paper. The order of the preparation of the Courier even¬ 
ing pa))er, is much the same, substituting only morning and after¬ 
noon labour for that which is performed at the presses in 
the evening and daring the night. There is, as Pready men¬ 
tioned, a great quantity of other work performed by thedififer- 
entprinting establishments, but it is not subjected to tne same 
exactness of routine^ because its public appearance is not of such 
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rapid recurrence. So as the weekly and monthly publications 
are ready on the appointed day it matters little when, or how^ 
they are prepared. 

.... . 1 .. 

Edit! VO. —The assertion may perhaps savour of presumption 
and vanity^ but every day’s experience assures us that it is not 
the less deservinp; of credit—that there is scarcely an office which 
requires, for its perfect fulfilment, a greater union of mental pow- 
er.s, accomplishments, and temper, than that of an Editor of an 
AngloJndian journal. Jn a former number of the Quarterly 
Magazin^’^ei reinaiked that the mystery in which the editorial 
direction of the Loudon papers was enveloped, formed one of 
tlie causes of the vast influence which the metropolitan press 
exercised over t|>c public mind. Jf you have not a particular 
introduction to Certain literary circles it is vain for you to at¬ 
tempt to discover the springs of the machinery which in Lon¬ 
don keep the popular mind on the qui vive. It is not one man 
in athonsand in Great Britain that cares to enquire who directs 
the helm of the Titnes, the Herald or the Globe, and, when 
such a rara avh does venture to attempt to penetrate the sacred 
arcanum, the chances are that he is misled. Call at one of the 
offices, and ask to see the Editor. A dirty publisher sum¬ 
mons a dirtier chum and you are very gravely asked ^f you jpar- 
wish to see Me Editor. You answer in the affirma¬ 
tive. Your gritty interrogator sagely wags his head and dis¬ 
appears through a mysterious back door. In a quarter of an 
hour he re-appears, and you are then asked “ your Easiness 
You will tell it only to the Editor. The Editor is particular¬ 
ly engii^ed at present; but if you will call at a given time on a 
given day you will .see him.” You can neither eat, drink, nor 
sleep->man delights you not, nor woman neither—until the arri¬ 
val of the ffappy day “ big with the fate” of your cariosity. 
You are punctual of course. A littje delay takes place and 
then your grubby friend aforesaid begs you to follow him. At 
bis open sesame” the inexplicable door receives you, and you 
commedoe the perilous ascent of a particularly dark stair case. 
Up, up, up,you go; and at length reach a gloomy landing place, 
at a door on which your guide knocks and a voice from within 
exclaims " come in.” You enter in the most enviable state o(| mind 
conceivablejj^a|id the first thing that strikes you on reaching the 
attic sanetm^anchrum is the melancholy truth that you have 
either beenrompletely duped by your friends below, or have 
formed a most absurd conception of the physique of an Editor; 
-~tbe former is generally the case. The gentleman who now 
greets you is a very common place sort of person (probably Mr. 
Timkius, Collector of Court Gossip, or |dr« Fis^ig, a reporter. 
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or Mr. Walker, the writer of the;, city article, or Mr. Popkian 
the siiperin(endin|r publisher,) but lie neverth^ess be^s you to 
take a chair—smiles horribly—and answers you with^clearnesi 
and firmness on all the points which yon wished “ particularly” to 
see Me Editor about. You depart a disappointed and a huinbug- 
f^fAhomo. You jTee/thatyouhave not seen the Editor—the bona* 
fide scalper of ministers—the director of public opinion;—your 
vanity and self love forbid you to suppose that you can be mis* 
taken in imagining Timkins aforesaid the author of the last ar¬ 
ticle on the Irish Coercion Bill—and you therefore keep your 
own counsel and say not a word to any one of the equi¬ 
vocal interview with which you have been indulged. The 
Editor thus still remains A GLOuious IDEA in your little 
family circle —A MAGNlPlCEN r mystery —anjjl it is right that 
he should do so—that the spirit of the man, or of his papery 
may continue to exert its power over your mind, undiminished 
or qualified by the least reference to its corporeal relations. 

Now, in India, the charms and advantages of this editorial 
** nominis umbra^ exist not—can not exist. Every man knows 
his neighbour. If A cannot compute to a rupee the amount of 
B.’s gains, it is tolerably certain that he knows the sources of 
his existence—and, if he does not, he will enquire and satisfy 
himself:—^tliis is characteristic of ninety nine m^t of a hundred 
of the members of small societies. Editors, whatever may be 
thought to the contrary, live and move and have a being, ana 
hence the impossibility of secrecy, even were it sougitt to be pre¬ 
served. The identity therefore of the man with his produc¬ 
tions, renders him more an object, iiid^idually, of public obser¬ 
vation and scrutiny, than his fellow in England. His faults of 
composition—his errors of judgment—his singularities of opi¬ 
nion—hii strictures on public men, in his editorial capacity, ard 
all liable to be brought home to him in his domestic retirement, 
and the social circle. He is a tangible Editor in short, and tho 
character of his journal is so inseparable from his personal bear¬ 
ing that it must not be said of him—a figo for such arguments I 
they are >*■*’*■* *b ! — but on the contrary, the Jour* 

nal must be rlHfpected for the sake of the maut and its occasion¬ 
al faults overlooked, because they are the known errors of hu¬ 
manity. Under these circumstances it is plain that to enable a 
man to stand his ground as an Editor before a i^|i^hful and a 
jealous community like that of Bengal, be must, as said before^ 
boast of a number of qualifications rarely centered in one indi¬ 
vidual. Let us endeavour to enumerate them. 

First, it is indispensable that he should possess the faculty of 
writing (compofing) with clearness and rapidity if not with ele- 
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gRnce ahd classical propriety. His reading should be extensive 
and varied. His tliinking faculties original and vigorous—his 
discernment peculiarly nice —his decision prompt and judicious. 
He must-be tolerably famUiar with the literary and political 
tastes, pursuits and prejudices of his readers, while his own 
taste must be unquestionably correct and refined;—his memo¬ 
ry should be faithful and clear—his temper calm, yet firm—his 
sense of public and personal justice lofty and discriminative,-^ 
his habits oCbusiness active and scrupulously regular—his poli¬ 
tical principles, of whatever tendency, decided and unalterable— 
his love of truth ardent and unalloyed. With every subject that 
may be discussed by others in bis pages he must possess, or 
have the faculty of readily attaining, a familiarityr-but it is, 
abvive all, essential that while anxiously guarding against the 
appearance of ignorance of the matters before him, he should 
not incautiously be led into the expression of sentiments and 
opinions he may subsequently be unable to maintain or should 
find it necessary to recant. Finally, the Indian Editor—uniting, 
as he does, in his own person, those functions which are divided 
amongst different individuals in wealthier countries and larger 
communities—shouhrbe extremely methodical in his arrange¬ 
ments, and own the rare faculty of shifting his thoughts 20 times 
witliiq tbs hour, without becoming confused, or losing the 
thread of any at^ument in which he may in the first instance be 


If any one can doubt that these multifarious acquisitions are 
essential to the composition of a genuine Editor of an Indian 
paper, we entreat him to peruse the following diary of a journa¬ 
list, which the gentlem^ of the Press, and those who know 
them intimately, will bear us out in affirming to be tolerably cor¬ 
rect.^ 

« 

Rise at half past five;—open the daily journals directly 
they arrive. Read, learn and inwardly* digest;—note for extract; 

.—write dissent, assent, or reflections suggested by contempo¬ 
rary‘Mpaders,*’or by letters of contemporary's correspondents. 
Abiufipii and ia toilette. Dip into something .;jli®avy to keep 
the mind in tone ;—Johnson, Burke, Junius, th^vPoets, or the 
Political economists—Breakfast, brief and spare—toast, tea and 
fiperiodical —oil' to business at 9 A. M. —a periodical or a* pam¬ 
phlet, the cM|enioa of your palkee. At office summon the prin¬ 
ter, supply ^H^with extracts from English and Asiatic papers, 
made wit]k care the previous night, —letters, leader, &c. At 
ten, thfl^if busy hum” begins—and as you prepare to write an 

* inke Editor of tb« Bombafi Oatttte lately drew an amnalna. and not an nnflkiaiAil pictnre of the 
ponMu of an boMoin uUi iSditor. Tltey are great—int wbat can tliey compare to tbe toUa and.troii. 
Weaof^tfaadturiul Joaniidiiti 
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article, two or three notes saccessively enter bearing reference, 
to some of your sins of omission or commission in that day’s pa* 
per. : You answer tiitem—and continue your article. The Ship«» 
ping Report announces a ship from l^rope,—a, LATE^^K1UVAL 
—you are in a. fever of excitement—other tiotes corne in,—a 
frivolous visitt^—the dawk, with letters, and Madras, Bombay, 
Ceylon, and Mofussil papers. Y"ou can only glance over all 
the latter and marking what your experienced eye discerns to be 
sufficiently meritorious you send them to the printejPv But the 
substance of all is retained in your head,—you finish your article, 
—in the composition of which you have been seven times inter¬ 
rupted—and proceed to answer your correspondents, and com¬ 
ment on news comraunicafed by the country dawk.—12 at 
noon,tbe Europe papers come up— twenty days intelligence! and 
all to be gathered and condensed in time for your dawk editiom. 
You systematically proceed. You are engaged in a Parliamen¬ 
tary wading through not less than 100 columns of the 

Times, closely printed, to produce it with effect. Th%jircar 
brings his cash account, you are required to sign bills, ansv^er 
letters, receive visiters, give orders an (W it is three o’clock! 
and your slips for the dawk are printing^ You have just ten 
minutes to snatch an inrjperfect meal. The second .fsountry 
dawk comes in—a bundle of periodicals arrive—or aiCTtenof a 
correspondent—or a police office report—or Ifia angvy letter 
from a su^l^riber. All, all must be noticed at once, it ilS now 
past four,*idthe proofs of your lucubrations tfie 

correspondents* await your inspection ai two-thirds of the 
dawk being dispatched, you proceed to caent, love of italics, 
you had previously given th'»i and SHALL Capitals of the 
face a copious summing of ontrast is unseemly, though perhaps 
serious task, mentally a^onstant readers” of the journals. It can- 
by seven^n the eveniried, and is not of much moment, where it 
the Calcutta CourieA^t% of opinion and of fact. In England 
deserving of notieditorial selection is wide, it is not difficult for 
wrist, an almost ei a paper to raise a corps of editors, who 
into your palkee« same opinions on leading questions, but wfio 
and wendyom^llhef so closel 3 r in their style of.^omposttion 
to look at yow ling articles of a paper the appearance of^iiav- 
a couple of hours, wone party. In India,, on the contrary, it 19 
preparation for the m since the government has prohibited tlia 
creeping to your couchits with the press, to und {Hip persons ppa- 
. . . . , , editorial qualifications who .jeven 

This is not indeed a ^ practicable for the proprietfl^ia jour- 
rope arrivals are only ijividuals, when he has securi^^^ir aid, 
hand hundreds ot claims^ trouble to study a correspondenlea of 

^ J that alone, will remedy ali this. 
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tor whicli w«i)wiive not enumerated abo*?e. He is for example 
incessantly called on to attend meetings, committees, or the 
Law Co||»rt8,—he has many details connej^d with the interior 
economy of his aptablii^linent to attend td^—he is perpetually 
writing articles lor the local periodicals fecce oris 

engaged in condacting them,^ he must rtad —think of the mass 
he mast read! think of the time he must devote to reflection 
and arrangement! And then, has he no private affairs to settle? 
Has be n^jgociai ties ? no correspondence to ke^p up with dis¬ 
tant friends ? no visits of friendship or ceremony to pay ? Is 
he never to dine out—or go to a play—a concert—a drawing 
room—or a dance ? 

Talk of the factory system—of negro slavery—miners— 
,^nd of field laborers! There is not under the canopy of heaven 
a more " dreadful trade’’ than that of the conductor of the In¬ 
dian daily press. To his toils all other toils are sweet repose and 
* glomus indolence’’—to his anxieties, all other anxieties aro 
mental quietude and inanity. 


CoNTRlBUTORS.-^nfinitely laborious and responsible as we 
havb shewn the dut^f an Atiglo-Indian diurnal Editor to be, 
its pe^^t fulfilment is nevertheless found insufficient to render 
the papers as useful and respectable as the proprietors 

desire^ey shifjdd be. It is therefore by no means unusual for 
the i#opFietors to accept of the assistance of frien^ s^me of 
If any anonymous signatures, in what flailed the 

essential to the ®f paper, and others, chiefly 

{ taper, we entreat hinitors, injthe Editorial columns. The former 
ist, which the geiitlemdii of ~tli8'»L®d *>y writers, and most 
them intimately, will bear us out in aflSirfL'*®® 

exonerates the Edi- 

* i L c ^11 .orammiicated and the 

‘ Rise at half past fiirej-open the dau.,,t that this 

they wove. Read, learn and inwardly digest „ of epistolary 

—write dissent, assent or redections snggej, pp„p,gt,dable 

7 it is their ob- 

Ablunqtt and la toilafte. Dip into something tn an 

the mind in tone Johnson, Burke, Junius, man onlv 

Political economists—Breakfast, brief and spa^. receives the sai^’ 

eperiodical-oS to business at 9 A. M.-a tf it c^me 


ter ,applyl»witli extracts from Knglisr"t,„7|,V ^ one 
made with care the previous night, — leHj.-- it 

Un, theWusy bnni4egin,-.nl as' and's^'or^U 

. * Bditor ot tite Bomhav Gazette Uitelv drew an nnuinJls) SO and SO.” Tho Ml- 


* ,'W* Witor ot tite Botuban Gazette Uitelr drew an antuii 
UoMora-nlai Editor. Ihey are great—llnt wbat 

Wea of the diurnal journaUitl 
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trinsic merit of the article written is of coarse the same^ under 
whatever garb it appears, but the effect is different, and men 
who write for the public ought only to consider public endSj. 
But this is a digressmn, and merely offered as a hint 4o future 
contributors. Let them, we say, as in England^ leave it option¬ 
al with the Editors to adopt their lucubrations or not, as in their 
judgment may seem meet. We do not think the adoption or 
appropriation would be very frequent, but the conductor of a 
paper ought to have the liberty of choice. 

A 

To return.—Some of the contributors, as we have said, assist 
occasionally in swelling the editorial columns of the daily pa¬ 
pers,^ We,,scarcely know if it be necessary to mention this, for 
the diverMt;f of style apparent in the Hurkaru and John Bull 
conveys palpable evidence of the fact. The India Gazette 
manages much better than its contemporaries in this particular, 
for the different writers either contrive to write alike, or the 
Editor takes the trouble to pare and amend the article sent 
him, so as to produce a harmony of style. This, however, is an 
arduous, and as far as the contributors’ ii^higs are concerned, 
sometimes an odious duty, and one whiM the Editors of the 
John BullonA Hurkaru^ from particular circumstance^, can¬ 
not well perform :—hence the alternate gravity and ^i^y, of 
the BulU —hence the mixture in the same ciduma offalmost 
interm%al^}e sentences and sententious periods, wiKi '^occa¬ 
sional liveliness, and exceeding brevity^lienee algo the 
smartness, decision, ease and vigor of two-thirds of the 
Hurkaru —the quaintness, humor, refinement, love of italics, 
“quotations,” foreign phrases and splALL Capitals. of the 
remaining third. The contrast is unseemly, though perhapi 
only apparent to the^^^ constant readers* of the journals. It can¬ 
not, however be avoided, and is not of much moment, where it 
does not concern matters of opinion and of fact. In Englandl 
where the field of editorial selection is wide, it is not difficult for 
the proprietor of a paper to raise a corps of ^itors, who 
pot only hold the same opinions on leading questions, |>ut wfio 
.«|*e3emb!e one^^ttier so closeljr in their style of/;omp6sition as 
to give to the^lroding articles of a paper the appearance of hav*-^ 
ing «*Bianated from one party. In India,, on the contrary,' it hi 
pot an easy matter, since the government has prohibited the 
connection of its servants with the press, to ^nd personspoa- 
gessing the necessary editorial qualifications who .evmi ihipk 
alike; far less then is it practicable for the proprietm^Kja jour¬ 
nal to expect in such individuals, when he has securiSiBiir aid, 
that they should take the trouble to study a correapmide^ of 
style. Co|onizatioo, and that alone, will remedy idl this. 
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Reporting. —Public deliberations are as yet too rare and 
unimportant in Calcutta to furnish such constant employment 
to reporters as to induce them by perseverance, or enable them 
by practice, to attain to Rtiy great perfection as stenographers. 
An occasional meeting at the Town Hall or Exchange Rooms, 
where discussions assume the form of desultory, conversations 
rather than that of regular debates,—the examinations at the 
Police Office, and Court of Requests, and the criminal trials at 
the Supreme Court, constitute in a general way the limits of a 
reporter’s exertions. Of late indeed, the Insolvent Court has 
furnished a few additional opportunities to these auxiliaries of 
the Press, but it is hoped for tiie interests of commerce and the 
Tcredit of the community, that that Court will not always be as 
fruitful of melancholy details. The civil actions in the Supreme 
‘Court are for the most part confined to natives, in whose affairs 
.we have not yet learnt to take any very great interest; or the 
correct report of them requires a degree of professional know¬ 
ledge ||phich the reporters do not possess, while the inquests held 
by the Coroner present too little variety of detail to induce the 
conductor of a pape^o give them frequent publicity. More¬ 
over, the great objecrto be attained in England by publishing 
the inqiuries and investigations of criminal cases preparatory 
to thfir'Hearing in the superior court is not equally susceptible 
of accomplishniint in India, for it is highly improbable that tlie 
apprehension of an obscure uative, or the collection of itiircum- 
stantial or other evidence, would be much assisted by the police 
details in a Calcutta paper. These circumstances combined tend 
,to confin^) the labors of the reporter within very narrow bounds, 
and tiiemarvel therefore is that the science of reporting has 
been brought to its present state of respectability, and not that 
it has not reached a higher standard of excellence. The pay of 
a reporter to the C-dcutta journals is of necessity limited to the 
extent of bis labois. Where the calls on his ability are so un¬ 
certain it would not answer the proprietors of the journals to 
bleep him on a large salary, for this would not only in some cases 
.dper^ter as a premium upon idleness, but would compel them, 
in all cases, t(|^^pay for much labor, of the fruitspf which they* 
did not stand in need. The custom therefore islither to give a 
small salary and allow of the reporter’s occasionally employing 
himself othe^se, or to remunerate him at the rate of so much 
per line im ana we believe we are correct in saying that 
this yields^j^Hiageneral waj[,, about 180 rupees per mensem. The 
report^plhe John 6ull is retained on a much larger salary, 
and tH^i^^done because he combines with the functions of that 
office, those of head printer and publisher to the paper, and the 
periodicals issued from the same press. The Editor of the 
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Bull nevertheless avails himself frequently of the contributions 
of the other reporters bn the usual terms. 

Of the skill respectively shewn by the three reporter# now 
employ in Calcutta, it may be said, that ^ 

The reporter furiiislies th> most minute re^ts; 

The India Gazette reporter exhibits the most talent in con¬ 
densing and arranging his details; 

And the Jolm Bull reporter the most indus’ity,^ brevity and 
conrisfness. <* 

W'e hope the day is not far off when the civil cases in the Su¬ 
preme and Sudder Courts will become, from the virtual colo- » 
nization of the country and the permission of Europeans to hold 
lands, sufficiently important to give large employment to indus- * 
trious reporters, and raise the interesting science ./i stenogra¬ 
phy to as liigh a pitch of excellence in India as it has for some 
time past attained in our native country. 

We have now laid before the readers of the QuarteTly as 
complete a sketch of the circulation, resources and internal eco¬ 
nomy of the Calcutta Press, as the documents in our possession 
our enquiries, and personal experience have enabled us to 
prepare, and we shall be but too happy if the derail thus 
furnished of the enormous expence, labor and responsibility 
attaching to the preparation of the difierent' papers should 
awaken the public to a seuse of what is due from them to the 
mighty engine of‘their advancement—the protector and as- 
sertor of their best interests, the spacious channel of general 
intelligence, and the vehicle of innocent and rational amusement. 
Other reasons might be brought forward for claiming the largest 
possible share of public consideration, having reference to the 
various legal and fiscal” impediments with which the press has 
to contend ; but tiiose, as we have before observed, are of a 
pingnitude and weight which claim for them a separate notice. 
Enough has been said to shew that there is a serious amount of 
capital employed in the public service ; that personal health and 
liberty are risked by the conductors of the press in the drscharge 
of their duties,.apd that tlie hazards to property, under a less wise, 
and liberal government than the present would be tremendous. We 
might>add, independent of these circumstances, there is a singular 
and disinterested sacrifice of their feelings at the shrine of public 
good now constantly displayed by the directorsii^f^kthe Calcutta 
Press, which alone should give them a title to popukr suppo^^tii 
There are 2205 subscribers (and perhaps 5000 to the 

daily papers and their ter-weekly editions, and fPO sub¬ 
scribers to the other bi-weekly, ter-weekly and weekly jourufds. ( 

* Ai vitoeu Ills morv frequent leport*. 
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To one and all of them we triumphantly appeal to bear us out 
in the assertion, that ^e Calcutta Press has ceased to bo 
distinguished by displays of personal hostility ; that it carefully 
eschews ^very thing approaching to calumny, every thing that 
leau'5 to idle bickering, orig-c^ilculaled to offend the good taste 
and correct feeling of society. It is, astBeliovernor General has 
expressed i1, one of the best servants the government has,” 
not because itl^nds itself to all the views of authority, but because 
in essaying only to elicit the truth, as involved in questions of 
moment, it forbears to place itself in direct and systematic op¬ 
position to government, candidly preferring to give the rulers the 
opportunity cf amendment unchecked by the excitement or tem¬ 
porary disorganization of society. W ell would it be for our native 
country if t*»e same lofty sentiments and unity of action governed 
the British press ! We should not then find the best intentions of 
a wise and upright minister thwarted by faction, or checked 
by party hostility. We should not then find “ the many’* excited 
to madness, that the ” few” may gain, while the majority suffer. 


DAILY PAPERS AND THEIR TER-WEEKLY EDITIONS. 

_ Daily. Ter-W. Total. 

Htirkara and Gbronicle,. 726 208 934 

India Gazette,. 373 195 568 

Calcutta Courier,*;'. 175 222 397 

JohuBull,. 306 — 306 

- Total. 158a 625 2205 

The fiEdlfwing Table exhibits, at one view, the proportions in 
which the ^ifierent classes of society subscribe to the above dai¬ 
ly papers and their ter-weekly editions. 

s . 

" i c i I II 

1 I 1 I I i I II I 

flurkara and Chronicle, 136 308 51 206 24 3 154 52 934 

India Gazette,. 103 123 40 79 0 5 172 46 568 

Calcutta (Courier,. 69 122 15 121 0 11 4 55 397 

John Bull,. 104 81 9 0 13 14 60 2§ 306 

4 T otal. 412 634 115 406 37 33 390 178 2205 

bol^liihibtl»herp aad the Editor of thia Magazino are placed is rather a delicate 
foakion by the above article. «e deem It peoeaftary to state, that when a revi^ of the Calcutta Press 
was otaligiuKly <^ted to na by the Edit irW/o^a Bull, it was atipulated for by that ceatleman, that 
tt should noiL|li#-altered or modilted io a single instance, as be was wlUing to ai^ntioate its details 
by ail avotnam tlie authorship. To this we readily agreed before the article was eommenced, Tto 
writer having that frankly taken the responsibility of the articfe upon himsOlf relieves us from tliat 
owbsrMiwmenl, wlitcli we should otherwise bsve ibit in publishing certaiu datte ri w eiMauasada. 
tionsialhcuoticeofthe LUdrorv Oosettd and dnnnaf.—SoiToa. > 

i 
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* SHE HAS SENT BACK THE RING.* 


She has sent baoh the Vinfr !—£ remember the hour 
When this first pledge of fondness was given, 

She seem’d, to my view, like some night-blooming flow*r 
All fresh from its parterre in lieaA'^eii. 

We were wand’ring alone—and the moon lent its ray 
While I plac’d the bright toy on her finger— 

Oh ! why on such scenes of a happier day 
W^ill sad recollection still linger! 

She has sent back the chain! She wms dress’d for the dance. 
When o’er her fair neck I first bound it. 

On a less lovely form ’twouid have dazzled, perchance. 

Hers, needed no gems, to surround it. 

She look’d the twin sister of Beauty’s bright queen 
With modesty’s zone circling round her,— 

Oh God! cannot time from my withered heart wean 
The remembrance of what 1 then found her. 

1 stood by her side mid the revel, that night 
Too happif —to feel she was near me, 

, 1 fancied her into some angel of light 

And once—when she onlp could licar me. 

In the tremulous accents of passion 1 cried, 

** When fate shall have bound us together 
Thro’ the world’s changing scenes wilt thou cling to my, side ?** 
And she whisper’d me—“ ever, for ever”— 

To the vows of that night when I deem’d her sincere 
Too often—I since have reverted. 

And yet-*-ere the close^of that fast lapsing year. 

She was faithless—and I—was deserted — 

Then talk not of woman’s unchangeable love— 

By heavens! not magic can bind her, 

One moment, in fondness, she’ll rival the dove 
Abd the next like a stoic will find* her— 


■0 

Yet will I not blame ber*—for he may possess 
Attractions superior to many • 

Tho’ little 1 dreamt at our parting caress 
That she could be tempted by any— 

Yet will 1 not blame her—I only regret 
She has sent me back love’s early token— 
'Twill remind me of moments I strive to forgei 
Of vows she has heartlessly broken. 
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To one and all of them we triumphantly appeal to bear us out 
in the assertion, that, the Calcutta Press has ceased to bo 
distinguished by displays of personal hostility ; that it cwefully 
eschews ^very thing approaching to calumny, every thing that 
leaife lo idle bickering, orls^&akulated to oflfend the good taste 
and correct feeling of society. It is, as fir^overuur General has 
expressed it, '' one of the best servants the government has,” 
not because it1«uds itself to all the views of authority, but because 
in essaying onljr to elicit the truth, as involved in questions of 
moment, it forbears to place itself in direct and systematic op¬ 
position to government, candidly preferring to give the rulers the 
opportunity cf amendment unchecked by the excitement or tem¬ 
porary disorganization of society. Well would it be for our native 
country if the same lofty sentiments and unity of action governed 
the British press! We should not then find the best intentions of 
a wise and upright minister thwarted by faction, or checked 
by party hostility. We should not then find the man;^’^ excited 
to madness, that the “ few’’ may gain, while the majority sufier. 


DAILY PAPERS AND THEIR TER-WEEKLY EDITIONS. 

__ Daily. Ter-W. Total. 

Hurkaru. and Chronicle,. 726 208 934 

India Gazette,. 373 195 568 

Calcutta Courier,*. 175 222 397 

John Bull,. 306 — 306 


Total. 1580 625 2205 


The following Table exhibits, at one view, the proportions in 
which the dilferent classes of society subscribe to the above dai¬ 
ly papers and their ter-weekly editions. 
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• SHE HAS SENT BACK JHE RING.* 


0 

She has sent back the ring !—I remember the hour 
When this first pledge of fondness was given, 

She seem’d, to my view, like some night-blooming flow’r 
All fresh from its parterre in heaA'^eii. 

We were wand’ring alone-*-and the moon lent its ray 
While I plac’d the bright toy on her finger— 

Oh ! why on such scenes of a happier day 
Will sad recollection still linger! 

She has sent back the chain! She was dress’d for the dance. 
When o’er her fair neck I first bound it. 

On a less lovely form ’twould have dazzled, perchance. 

Hers, needed no gems, to surround it. 

She look’d the twin sister of Reality's bright queen 
With modesty’s zone circling round her,— 

Oh God! cannot tiwe from my withered heart wean 
The remembrance of what 1 then found her. 

1 stood by her side mid the revel, that night 
Too hnppi /—to feel she was near me, 

. I fancied her into some angel of light 

And once—wlien she only could hear me. 

In the tremulous accents of passion 1 cried. 

When fate shall have bound us together 
Thro’ the world’s changing scenes wilt thou cling to mv side 
And she whisper’d me—“ ever, for ever”— 

To the VOW'S of that night when I deem’d her sincere 
Tiioo often—I since have reverted. 

And yet—-ere the close of that fast lapsing year. 

She was faithless—and 1—was deserted — 

Then talk not of woman’s unchangeable love— 

By heavens! not magic can bind her. 

One moment, in fondness, she’ll rival the dove 
And the next like a stoic will find* her— 

Yet will I not blame her—for he may posses* 

Attractions superior to many • 

Tho’ little I dreamt at our parting caress ' 

That she could be tempted by any— 

Yet will I not blame her—I only regret 
She Las sent me back love’s early token— 

'Twill remind me of moments I strive to forget 
Of vows she has heartlessly broken. 
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TO ARMS—TO ARMS! 


I|he loolcs a long look on the motionles# form 
Of her lover all lifeless and gory. 

The pulses are still—but the heart is yet warm 
That so often had panted for glory— 

She wipes off the blood—as slie kneels by his side 
That still o’er his features is streaming. 

But looks she in vain for one glance of the pride 
That erst in liis dark eye was beaming,. 

When war-trumpets sounded 
And echoes rebounded 
To arms—to arms! 

O'er the lips that are mute with the silence of death 
All gently she places her fingers. 

To feel if perchance, a last remi.ant of breath 
In its fast chilling mansion yet lingers— 

She unbuckles his shield, and she opens his casque— 
Undoes the steel corslet around him, 

And sighs when she thinks ’twas her happier task 
The morn in that mail to have bound aim. 

When trumpets were sounding 
And war steeds were bounding 
To arms—to arms ! 


She shudders at sight of the ponderous brand 
That lies by his side, gleaming redly, 
she takes off the gauntlet that cover’d a hand 
i/^^ijVhich had dealt round its blows thick and deadly— 
that cold clammy hand, he the signet yet wore 
Wliioh erst she had given him in token 
^f a lore that now blighted—could never bloom piore 
^ Of a heart that—with anguish was broken, 

'*>(, Since he was now number’d 

With warriors, who slumber’d ( 

^ In arms—in arms! 


She sheds not a tear, and she breathes not a sound 
As his corse to her bosoms she presses, 
sinks by his side on the blood-reeking ground • 
And shrouds his pale head in her tresses— 

Thp* thp danger of arms and the tempest above. 

Were mingling in fearful commotion, 

U^eeded they pass’d—for the maid to her love 
"Clung fast with expiring dcvotic^. 

And her bands wildly waving 
She died—madly ravitig 
To arms—to arms! 
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ON THE INTRODUCTION op the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

INTO THE MOFOSSIL COURTS. 

To the Editor of the Catcutia Quarterly Magazine and Review. 

Sir, —Your last number contains rather a lengthy arti* 
cle on the Introduction of the English language into the 
Indian Court of Judicature,^* and though I have little leisure to 
criticize it in all its bearings, 1 am so fully impressed with the 
advantages likely to result from the discussion of the subject 
that [ will add my mite to it, at the risk of not being able to say 
anything very new, or very interesting, on the question. 

Your friend rides his Hobby so much like a gentleman that 
I have little fault to find with his mode of maw^ging him, though 
the esprit de corps would fain make me wish he had omitted 
those parts of his essay, which are calculated to injure the cha¬ 
racter of the service, without being anywise material to his ar¬ 
gument. I allude particularly to his remarks at pp. 296, 297, in 
which he records some instances of the folly and violence of Ju¬ 
dicial Officers, highly disreputable no doubt to the parties con¬ 
cerned, but of no more importance to the point at issue than i-t 
would be for me, as an opponent, to adduce the witticisms of 
Lord Norbury, or the enormities committed by Jiudge Jefferies. 
Perhaps, however, 1 am more thin skinned than I ought to be 
in this matter from having had an opportunity of knowing that 
one of the absurdities adverted to was the forerunner of inontal 
derangement, which not even the all-potent introduction of the 
English language could have stayed. Thus far while oat nags 
were getting ready: now let us take a canter with your n;iend. 

He sets out with stating that the advantages and dii^dvan- 
tages of employing English as the law language of Indik,*’ and 
the difficulties of keeping the record in English as it .i^ now 
'' kept in Persian” are distinct considerations. And in tqe nioxt 
paragraph he professes not to grapple with the difficulties” fur¬ 
ther than as they may occur in the discussion of the genera) 
question, as if it were possible, without an utter disregard of all 
form and consistency, to separate the two things—to have a law 
suit investigated, argued, and divided, in one language, while 
the pleadings and processes are recorded in another* His sit^ieme 
for substituting our own examinations for written depositions, 
and for reducing the record to the modicum of the Judge’s notes, 
is so wild and intangible, that we must be content to follow your 
friend in taking this obitacle at a hand canter. 

The Persian is the language neither of the Judge nor of the 
** parties interested in the Judge’s decision. This simple fact 
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would appear to many decisive/’ (p. 281) and almost so to your 
; worthy friend. Let us see how the adoption of either of hia 
alternatives, the introduction of English, or the use of the verna> 
cular dihlect, will help him out of his dilemma. 

1 must do your friend the justice to acknowledge he has stated 
^ the difficulties of the latter so fairly that I have little left to add 
on that head. At the same time 1 am aware that he has set 
them up as a boy does his ninepins for the pleasure of knocking 
them down, and all in order to make room for his favorite plaything 
—the English language. I entirely concur with him that the sub¬ 
stitution of Hindoostani, even while that language is best under¬ 
stood, would be attended with no advantage commensurate with 
the obvious objections to changing a system which has prevailed 
• for such a length ofjime, and to which I firmly believe the people 
are not only acciivvomed but reconciled. Hindoostani is at pre¬ 
sent used in some districts in the taking of depositions, but it is a 
quaint and difficult language to write. The chances are a thou¬ 
sand to one that the deponent cannot read the Persian character 
in which his evidence or examination is taken down, nor would 
he be able to comprehend the improved idiom in which it had 
been written. It may just as well therefore be recorded in the 
Persian language as well as character. And after all I would 
ask, do not such anomalies occur in our own country, among 
the most thinking people in the world? Ts the deposition of a 
Yorkshire countryman, or of any other person gifted with ape- 
cpliar brogue, taken down exactly in the words in which he ex¬ 
presses himself ? It is sufficient that no matter is introduced in 
the exl^ipation but what the deponent fully understands and ac¬ 
knowledges to be his intent and meaning. Were it otherwise, 
in thil country especially,the circumlocution with which a native 
apeakC^and the difficulty often experienced, of making him com- 
prefie^ the difierence between hearsay and personal knowledge 
of a l^t, would render his deposition as prolix, as it would be 
iQqise pnd unintelligible. 

/ Ypur friend gives up Bengalee with as little hesitation as he 
does Hindoostani. Yet a person more inclined to contest the 
point with him than 1 am, would perhaps find little difficulty in 
beating up his position on that head. In fact he is in sucji a hur- 
ry tajStp on in pursuit of the mistress and idol of his soul that he 
cannot stay to defend it. Observing with great truth the " migh-> 
ty advantage** that would be gained, if by the use of the verna¬ 
cular dialects ** everything done in Court, whether spoken or 
; ** Committed to writing, should be undjsrstood by the people,** 
(p. 1^2) the only arguments he has to oppose to the measure, are 
^;thai ;the language is poor and'barren, and that Europeans are 
pot qualified to conduct the business of the country on such a 
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cistern. He might have added, that the proceedings when they' 
come to be dressed out in their new garb would be so patched' 
with technicalities and foreign terms, to eke out the poverty of 
the language, that the mere Bengalee reader, unassisted, would 
be able to comprehend as little of them as he now can of the 
Persian papers. 

Proceed we to " the other alternative”—^to the more serious 
affair of turning all our Courts of Justice inside out; of teaching 
the young and plastic ideas of Pundit and Sudder Auineens, 
and Mooftees with beards half a yard long, how to shoot;—to 
say nothing of educating half a hundred million of illiterate 
people so that every man may be his lawyer. Yet these are 
only a small part of tlie brooks and bu* ^ences likely to cross 
our path; our friend is leading, and if tus Hobby carries him 
cleverly over them I’ll back him five to two against Clinker 
and the Major at the next Steeple Hunt. 

He makes a bold stroke at starting, and jumps at once into 
the middle of the assertion that the other alternative to the 
‘^continued use of a language, which neither judge nor suitor 
" knows anything of, has been already stated to be the intro- 
" ductions of English.” p. 283. 

. Our Judges, who have been in the habit of deciding some hun-. 
dred suits every year, will not feel much flattered»by this gratuit¬ 
ous assumption of their ignorance of the language in which their 
proceedings have been carried on. Nor is it only gratuitous as 
affects the European Judges, but must be totally devoid of founda¬ 
tion as regards the Native Judges, who in the administration of 
justice fiyscide at least nine-tenths of all the suits a1i|adicated 
throughout the country. It is, indeed, difficult to ascertain 
tkroughoutyour correspondent’s essay whether he intends to in¬ 
clude theOourts in which Natives preside amongst those |o'which 
he would extend the use ofithe English language. 1 assutpe that 
he does, from the broad definition of a Judge given at the outset. 

It is to be understood in its most general sense: notaS apply- 
** ing exclusively to the officer presiding in a regular‘court of 
** civil law, but to all functionaries who are called upon to'judge 
(p. 281) as well as from the remark in the last passage of his 
essay as to “ the path which the new language must take from 
the Spdder Dewanny Adawlutdown to the Sazawal's Cutcheny. 
(p. 300.) It is a great pity he has not been more explicit because 
i have no wisfci to play the game of bowls with which I have 
charged biml ' The exclusion of the Native Judge Coutt would not 
however, assist him much in making out his case. Appeals'must, 
lie from the order anddeclsions of theNative to the European Judge, 
and the latter would be forced to entertain an esiablishmfnt coh- 
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versant with the native languages to enable him to dispose of such 
cases, otherwise the record of the appeal must be translated into 
English—a most awkward and appalling alternative—this has 
always aj^peared to me such a formidable obstacle to the general 
introduction of English into our Courts, that 1 never could face 
it. It was anything but fair in your friend to avoid it altogether. 
The fact is he did not like to push his Hobby fitt it /or /ear of 
what there might he on the other side, so he thought it pru-> 
dent to shirk the question, and sneak out of the field in the best 
way be could. 

In proceeding with bis ddternative (pp. 283-4,) your friend 
seems to lay much stress (d i:he circumstance that as the suitors in. 
Court read PcGtr-n, they would be indifl’erent whether 

One foreign language or another be employed in the proceedings 
upon their c^se. But this argument turns in a great measure on 
the ^supposition that suitors are usually in the habit of attending 
qur Courts inppison, which in three cases out of four is not the 
case. But even supposing they all attended, can it be contend* 
cd for a moment that for ages to come they would possess the 
same facility of learning what passed between the Judge and the 
pleaders, attornies, or aumlah, in English, as they now do of 
what is spoken in the Persian or Hindoostani languages ? If the 
Judge hasoccuillpn to communicate with the suitor direct he has 
always the nieadH at hand for doing so, besides that the latter can 
at all times obtain a copy of the order affecting him in a Ian* 
guage with which hundreds of thousands of his countrymen are 
Conversant. 

Let us pasaover tlie remark about the additional cost of stamps 
for English petitions, and the more insignificant twad|lle about 
the class of men who are to supersede our present'auinlahs, 
“whose‘religion and profession are abhorrent to peculation: 

and who, if they did take a bribe, call it a present, would at any 
“ rate have the grace to be ashamed of it.” (p. 284.) 

woald take whatever was given, and blnsh to find it gold! 

. In the next passage 1 rather think your friend is at bis old game 
Rgain. Whoever it was that broached the opinion that the adop¬ 
tion of English would increase the infiuence of the native officer 
he has bowled him down clean enough. It would be amusing, were 
it not discrettitable tq the cause which he advocates, to read with 
what coolness he proceeds to “ re-organize from beginning to end** 
the aumlah or establishment of the Courts. He iu very sorry 
V they must go : the greatest happiness principle wquites it V* 
(p. 285) meaning no doubt the happiness of the aforesaid class 
m men .whose religion and professions sire abhorrent to pecula- 
on^-q^tn^other words all those who, from their knowledge of 
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^ English, or smattering of law, might in those hard times be in- 
' duced to take oflSce in what the statutes call, Provincial Courts, 
If our friend was not on horseback I should like to ask him 
what he thinks of the following passage from the kst Edin>^ 
burghf on the subject of the causes which led to the late dissen¬ 
sions in Belgium. 

* The Belgians were next exposed to a vexatious imposition 
*'bf the Dutch language. French is spoken exclusively by a 
" considerable portion of the Belgians, the rest speak Flemish, 
but hardly ever write it; and throughout Belgium all business 
was carried on in French. An order is issued that no writing 
** shall receive a stamp which is not in Dutch or ...Flemish— 
stamps being requisite to give legality to written transactions. 
In an instant thousands of legal employes in Belgium found 
themselves deprived of the means of subsistence, by their 
** inability to comply with this arbitrary decree. Without a crime 
save that of being Belgians, and conversant only with their 
“ native tongue, they were driven into beggary, and their places 
occupied by the more fortunate Dutch.* P. 416. No. GXIl. 

Such are the sentiments of long beaded men, who are not like¬ 
ly to be carried away by their political feelings on the mere mat¬ 
ter of the internal administration of a forei^^ountry. They 
speak volumes of what the general opinion Ows^nsible people 
would be both as to the compulsory introduction of English, 
and the right-about-face doctrine suggested by your correspon¬ 
dent for getting rid of our legal employes. Substitute Indians 
English for Dutch, and the Persian language for 
you have the vexatious imposition of our mother 
the heartless and arbitrary treatment of our aumlah, 
change would produce, torcibly set before you. 

,I entirely agree with your correspondent in the high estimate 
ill which ho holds the general character and services of our Se- 
rishtadars. Shrewd, intelligent, and indefatigable inj^flice, the 
majority of them are gifted with intellect far above the^phere in 
wh^ch they move.* Why should we feel ashamed to acknow- 
ledge the valuable aid which they afford ? Indeed, no one 
would do so, if he were not afraid that those who are ignoran^ 
of the duties of his office would immediately jump from the ad¬ 
mission to the conclusion that he was influenced by his Serish- 
tadar in the orders and decrees which ought to emanate solely 
from his ojitR understanding and judgment of the matter4iefore 
him. Thai .a Judge should consult bis Serishtadar whether a 
case ought to be decided this way or4hat, is to suppose him 
.devoid of every feeling of pride and propriety which should dis- 


for Belgians, 
Frencbjf^|nd 
tongU6,'hnd I 
which such a 
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tinguish his situation. At the same time, to prohibit the Judgo 
from referring to his officers on points on which his own recoU 
lection may have failed him in the course of wading through the 
volaminouus proceedings before him/would be as unfair, as it ia 
absurd to infer that the Serishtadar is thereby allowed to ex¬ 
ercise any influence on the ultimate decision of the case. He 
dSre not answer falsely, and if incorrectly wouldimmediately be 
taken up by the adverse pleader, and the point settled by a rf- 
ference to the record. But this detail would be endless. To 
the uninitiated no length-of it would be satisfactory : to those 
who witness it every day, and all day, the line between the 
Judges and their subordinates seems so strongly defined that 
fliey find i^idifficult to comprehend how their own free agency is 
made to be{,4 subject of suspicion. 

. Th^ passages in this page (286) may be taken as a fair spe¬ 
cimen of the discursive style of your correspondent, and as a 
happy illustration of the irretrievable chaos into which every 
thing connected with the business of our Courts would be thrown 
by adopting the root-and-branch changes which he advocates. 

First, it appears, we should require English Vakeels or Mokh- 
fars, but some difficulty would be felt in getting them. Then 
the demand would speedily create the supply, but the demand 
would not be ^jS^nt. ^Lastly, they must be paid for their time 
more highly than at present, but that the suitors could not af¬ 
ford. Here, what witii the difficulty of getting what we most 
have ; the anomaly of an inefficient demand creating a speedy 
supply ; and the impossibility after all of paying those who 
must be paid to work, one would have thought our essayist 
had completely puzzled himself, and that he would hap^ been n 
little staggered at the slough into which he had plunged his 
Hobby. But not a bit of it. ^ We should be forced tp^submit 
“ for’a time either to inferior general ability or to teebniccd in- 
capacity” " and even should a pleader during the first fdw 
** years |ml in making himself intelligible, the indQ%#lice- of tbq 
Court pnght be so far extended to him as to permit him to ar- 
gue in Hindoostani: or suppose that 'the introduction oi 
“ English were accompanied by a proviso that any pleader sbdiild 
^ be at liberty to address the Court in wliicbever language suit- 

* ed him would see no harm in it. ** 

' Your friei^ldmitB that all this, and a great deal more, woulil 
be extremely fialculous, but consoles himself with tbe reflection 
that ** society has submitted to similar absurdities /or many a. 

* year within t|ie bounds of the Mahratta ditch.” * tt would in 
fact be a great deal mere monstrous fhan any thing that 
can possibly occur^uuder the practice cl the Supreme Court 
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while administering English Law, in the English LangnjSge, 
to our native subjects. In the lively picture exhibited by your 
correspondent we should have the pleadings drawn in Eng,* 
lish, in which the nnintelligible pleader would of course take 
an active part; and then we should have him, by the indulgence 
of the Court, explaining his unintelligibility in Hindoostani for 
the benefit of tfie counsel on the other side, who may know no. 
thing of that language ; while the luckless Judge, whose pro ^ 
vince it would be to ride upon the whirlwind and direct the 
storm, would have to construe for both parties, as well as for 
the edification of bis Anglicized auinlah. 

While I agree with your correspondent in the advantages 
that would accrue to the European Judge individually were it 
possible to introduce the change co*ntemplated by him in all its 
vigor and perfection, I firmly believe it would be an intolerable 
nuisance to every one else concerned, and as to its placing the 
Judge in a more honorable and dignified position” (p. 287) 
he might well have spared the irony after the ridicule to which 
he would relentlessly subject him “ during the first few years 
of the new system !* These advantages, however, are based on 
the assumption that the whole proceedings before him are to be 
in the English language, and if it can be shew|^4,h^f assump,* 
tion is utterly worthless the fabric raised up^ it must tumble 
to the ground. 

Now it will be granted, I imagine, that “ during the first few 
centuries of the new system,” the natives will not be capable of 
giving their depositions in the English tongue ; nor are they 
likely ta draw up their deeds of contract, &c. in that langu£^e; 
nor wiirifae laws be expounded in it; hence the oral and docu¬ 
mentary evidence filed in a suit would have to be done into 
EnglishT What then becomes of his boasted independence, 
and the assertion that there will be no occasion to appeal to 
“ others for the interpretation of disputed passages ip, decree^ 
" androobukaries” (p. 288)—his proceedings will bi^'pne cop- 
tinued appeal to the honesty and competency of his translator 
bn whose integrity he will have to depend for all the material 
ground on which his decision must be made to rest. As to 
" the*frequent in decorum of talking,absolute nonsense,” I fear 
something more than your friend’s panficea of the^ use of 
English is necessary to guard against that. Of one thing lain 
pertain, and we will divide the compliment between us, it is not 
always an antidote to writing nonsense. 

In the foregoing remark I have not forgotten the loop-hole 
irhich your.IHbnd reserves to himself in stating that the Civili- 
auw would not be^aUowed to abate a skigle iota of their know- 
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ledge of the native languag^es^ and perhaps he may turn rotind 
ana say that the evidence and documents above-mentioned may 
still be ei^mined by the Judge himself. He is welcome to the 
argument. It would only show how crude and undigested his 
scheme is, and what difficulty there would be to make the ma<* 
chinery of it work smoothly, or with any adequate advantage to 
the mass of people who come in contact with our Courts. 

After allowing the Company’s officers a very liberal average, 

I must admit, of qualifications requisite to enable them to de¬ 
cide upon an altogether very complicated affair” when brought 
before them in our Civil Courts, your correspondent asks 
now, are. we to hope that the knowledge of Persian and Hin- 
** doostani sufficient for understanding such a case will enable 
a man to sum it up,’’ and very laconically answers himself in 
the negative. He justly, and forcibly enough, observes that 
to recapitulate what has passed during the progress of the 
" suit in a clear and masterly manner, and to deliver opinions 
upon it in terms which express neither more nor less than is 
intended, is an exercise for the first Lawyers in Europe’* 
(p. 289.) But the difficulty consists chiefly, 1 imagine, in the 
off hand summing up of a case, not in the studied and proposed 
review of it which every “ complicated aflfair” demands. In such 
instances, givin|^s your friend does, the Company’s officer cre¬ 
dit for understanding the merits of the case before him, I do 
not see why he should be incompetent to deliver his award in a 
satisfactory and intelligible manner in the language in which 
the proceedings have been carried on before him, and in which 
he may be said almost to have been thinking during its progress. 

Your correspondent is not, I suspect, acquainted it'ith the 
state of our Courts, and the mode of conducting business in 
them, to the extent which he professes, if he supposes i^ practi¬ 
cable that the Judge should in all cases formally sum up his de¬ 
cision in open court. Usually, I believe, he gives, on th^ 
conclosiop of his proceedings, the leading features’of his opini- « 
on, and the grounds on which he has arrived at it. In impor¬ 
tant cases he postpones his judgment for further deliberation, 
and delivers it in a more prepared shape, and more in detail. 
But id‘either instance the parties have copies of the order so 
soon as it hak received thr Judge’s signature, and then they have 
full leisure tU sit down and pick holes in it, and to apply for re* 
view, or cdrr^iptton of error or omission; and I may safely aver 
without fear of refutation, that the facility and cheapness with 
which such applications are allowed is not equalled in any part 
of the world. ™ ' 

But to take pains to s^w that the European Jdd^e would be 
more at home in addressing the parties in his own language 
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than in Persian or Hindoostani, is contending for a traisra which 
no bod^ ever thought of questioning, and is only one instanco 
amongst many of the miich>ado-about>notbing style in which 
this writer likes to indulge, while he studiously avoids encounter* 
itig the obvious objections which arise on every side to the pro* 
secution of the practice he would introduce. There are three 
parties concerned in tlie matter; those interested in the suit, the 
Judge, and the little public of liis Court. If pleaders are employed, 
(whicii they are in nine cases out of ten) they will understand 
the Judge whether he deliver himself in Persian on Hindoostani: 
so will the members of the bar, as well the oihcers of the Court— 
and if he uses Hindoostani, the chances are that the parties 
themselves, if attending, and two-thinls of the audience, will 
also comprehend him. But if he speaks in English trot one in 
fifty would now be able to catch his meaning, nor will be able for 
the next ten years, during which, if the change is tried, all that 
is valuable in our present forms of practice will have been sacri¬ 
ficed to make way for a mixed and mongrel system alike unsa- 
satisfactory to the persons affected by it, as it will be disgusting 
to those who will have to carry it into cliect. 

No one more readily acknowledges the merits of the Judges 
of the King’s Court than myself, nor holds in higher estimation 
the enviable talent which enables them to delivei;. their judgment 
in a calm and collected manner; neither hav<ii*I any wish t(| 
deny that in the qualifications which they bring to the task they 
are greatly superior to tiie Indian Judge. The different situa¬ 
tions, however, in which they are placed ought not to be over¬ 
looked. In the Supreme Court liiere are three Judges with a 
costly establishment, fully up to its work, in which the ^lolu- 
inent of many of the officers individually exceeds the salaries of 
the Mofussii Judge and all his aurnlah put together. The po¬ 
pulation *within the ordinary jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
is less than one'third of 'tiiat subject to the Mofussil Judge. 
Where the former decides ten suits, the latter has to dispose of 
a hundred. The King’s Judge sits wrapped up in an exclusive¬ 
ness which well understood etiquette never allows to* be in¬ 
fringed upon—he listens to the argument of an intelligent coun¬ 
sel, and prqmounces his opinion without the chance of interrup¬ 
tion. *ln the Mofussil, on the other ^and it is found almost 
impracticable to stop the pleaders from interrupting each otherj, 
nor will any argument satisfy the losing party if he is present^ 
or prevent bis breaking in upon the Judge while he is stating his 
reasons for giving the case against liim. It will of course be said 
that these are mattters which the reformed plan will correct, but 
ypu cannot change the color of the Ethiopian, nor am I at all satisfi- 

King’s Judges woiild bp 
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at all suited to the roupch-and-ready a^ork which the constitution 
and varied business of our Courts requires. After all, we want 
*the substance of justice, and not a bit of the shadow of it, whe« 
ther castTrom what the Edinburgh Review, in the case of Dr. 
Parris wig, called the /tx-eya of barbers, and the terror 

of the literary world, or from the ample folds of the Function¬ 
ary’s robe (p. 2 h 9). It is natural enough for Englishmen who 
learn torlisp in their early days that 

' 3 . ia a Judge with a full bottom’d wig> 

And K. is a King, as fut as a pig, 

to fancy that a Judge without a wig is no Judge at all, but for¬ 
tunately for us the natives are less sophistical in their ideas. 
Provided;i||&y get justice they are quite satisfied tliat it should 
emanate from a white jacket. Nor does the condemned 
wretch feel less the heinousness of his guilt because the sen¬ 
tence passed upon him is communicated without the solemn 
aid of a black cap. 

Your friend’s A. B. C. delineations of judical characters 
(p. p. 291-2) are written with a good deal of spirit, and I would 
on no account distrust the cock-tail complacency with which he 
trots his Hobby through the whole of them. His mistake con¬ 
sists in supposing that immediately the English language en¬ 
ters the door Gutchery, idleness and stupidity must, as mat¬ 
ter of course, fly out at the window ; that the ditiidence of A. 
will vanish; the zeal of B. be tempered with discretion ; the 
indolence and carelessness of C. be corrected ; and the inefficien¬ 
cy of D. no longer allowed to disgrace the judicial profession. Yet 
if the^said A. B. €. D. should happen to be in office at the mo¬ 
ment when, in the tumbling of a broom-stick as the saying is, 
Mr. Harlequin shall transmogrify their thatched Gutchery into 
a magnificent Gourt house, their vakeels into gentlemen with 
silk gowns, anti the Nazir into a Slierifl* with laced ruffles and 
a bag-wig and sword, they (the Judges) will continue the same^. 
diffident, ardent, indolent, inefficient animals they were before, 
to suppbse that their dispositions and characters, will change 
with the tongue in which they speak is opposed to common 
sense, and to the principles which govern human cooduct; and 
so long as their habits ari|^nchanged it can make llttlb dif¬ 
ference in what lang^uage they may choose to display their pecu¬ 
liar characteristics. 

' Your correspondent relies much on publicity for correcting 
the abuses which he deplores ; more especially for securing the 
suaviter in modo, so desirable in persons holding the high and 
grave office of a Judge. Alas ! for poor human nature, that it 
i^duld ever be lost sight of! But this is a matter quite distinct 
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from the inflaence of language. The Indian Judge is already 
exposed to public gaze^, and he who could be guilty of the 
gross violations of propriety noticed by this writer, must bo 
altogether heedless of the opinions of those around hitn. This 
is, in truth, the rock on which many young men split in their 
early career in this country, and unfortunately the vessel long 
retains the savour with which it has been once imbued. 1 am 
firmly persuaded that inhnite mischief has been dune .. in that 
way by the spirit in which the national character of our Indian 
subjects has been handled by many intelligent and excellent 
writers, from whom we receive our first and freshest impres¬ 
sions of the people amongst whom we are fated to pass the 
greatest portion of our lives. In conteniplating the,pictures of 
their degraded state, we learn to consider ourselves?^ 'Superior 
race of beings, a feeling that naturally engenders pride, and 
leads us to look down with contempt on the opinions of those 
above whom we conceive ourselves to be placed soiihmeasurably 
high. Yet a short acquaintance with them ought to teach us 
that the Natives are by no means deficient in ability, and a little 
reflection convince us that it is impossible the business of life 
could go on if the mass of the people were really as corrupt 
and dishonest in their dealings as the generality of writers on 
the subject would lead us to believe. 

How would it be possible, I would ask, for fhe landed pro¬ 
prietors to make good their engagement with Government if a 
system of peculation were carried on against them by the 
gomeshtashs who collect their rent, the aumlah who manage 
their accounts,and the treasurer who has charge of their money ?— 
the same question applies to merchants and bankers, and all who 
have large money transactions. Yet a European imagines 
himself surrounded by a set of harpies who are in a perpetual 
conspiracy to defraud and deceive him. It is lamentable to see 
to what an extent the same feeling pervades the generality of 
^ public functionaries. If you enquire after trie character of their 
^ subordinate officers they will seldom go farther than allow them 
to be as honest as a Native can be. If you try to elicit’a more 
specific answer you are told that although no accusations are 
made against them, the people are known to be averse to make 
complaints, and if you could probe thi^o the bottom, you would 
find these surmises and suspicious roofed in a preconceived no¬ 
tion of the worthlessness and dishonesty of the native character, 
derived from the early impressions made upon the mind by the 
writings 1 have alluded to, handed down from one to another 
till they have become as strong as proofs of Holy writ. In all 
other parts of the world but this, it would be something in 
favor Qf the character of public officers, entrusted with a lai'gf 
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share of the admiwistratioii of the countrj^ that they were (con- 
aideriii|^ their number) seldom accused of malpractices, and still 
more rarely convicted of them. A Moonsitf, or Parogah of 
Police, ifiny occasionally be prosecuted for bribery and corrup¬ 
tion, but even an accusation of the kind against a Suddur Au- 
meen, or the aumlah of a Judge’s oV Collector’s Court is a very 
rare occurrence. Yet this argument will .stand you in no stead 
with ydilr opponent, who has made up hi.s mind that Native func¬ 
tionaries are all more or less corrupt; what you say is very true 
but the people are averse to complain. Nothing is more dis¬ 
tressing to my mind, than to see a young man in whom I am 
interested commence his career witii this impression. It must 
sour his .tonper, embitter all the amenities of life, and, as we 
have bef^W observed, fix him in tiie persua.sion that the opinion 
of snch a people is utterly beneath his care and consideration. 
I ara sorry to see your correspondent, in the last page but one 
of his Essay^ join tongue in thus vilifying the character of the 
people. Dtoes he think it improved by the Supreme Court 
where his favorite language has been sjmken and written for 
more than half a century? Is it not notoriously the, reverse ? 
Have not perjury and forgery thrived luxuriantly under the fos¬ 
tering shadow of its influence ? 

As to the pulltlicity of printing, my glass does not enable me 
to see the day when the proceedings of a Zillah Court shall be 
of sufficient importance to make it worth the while of a Euro¬ 
pean to report them. As I have before remarked, three-fourths 
of the business, that is, all appeals from the Court below must be 
in the native languages. 1 content myself on this point with 
Quoting the simple remark of your correspondent that ** when all 
“ is done, for some reason or other, nobody cares sixpence 

about them unless thrust into notice by the facetious Jetters of 

a Salt Officer’s Ghost, or by a leading article in the Bengal 
• Hurkd^u” (p. 295^. 

With one so completely run away with by his Hobby as your 
friend it is next to impossible to keep pace. The introduction of 
the English language info our Courts is to him what Buonaparte 
was represented to be in the Rejected Addresses, thiel cause of 
all events, great and even to filling the botebar’s shop 

with large blue-bot^tle fl^s. We have already seen how it 
wouldemlmlden the timid Judge, and subdue the bold one; 
whip up the idle, and expose the incapable; that it would ena¬ 
ble us to rival the dignity, learning, and comfortable aelf- 
satisfaction of the robed functionary^ (p. 289); how it will 
fkut a stop to every species of indecorum—every Native would 
•tttdy Englislv as soon as that became the road to promotienT^ 
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the public periodicals wouldbe more universally read—the whole 
(Character oi the country would in a few years be clian{?e«ii—and 
as a climax, to tickle the palates of the gentlemen of the Press 

one of the first things tlie Natives would learn would be that 
" the Bengal Harkaru. or the John Bull, was a much better 
“ Court of Appeal than either tlie Suddur Board of Revenue, 

or the Suddur Dewanny Adawlut” (p. 290). 

This is too bad. Yet there are a great many other things to 
be set in motion by the universal spread of tl»e Knglish lan¬ 
guage, and it was therefore especially incumbent upon your cor¬ 
respondent to have shewn the power that could be brought to 
bear upon that grand object. Now this lie entirely shirks 
throughout, excepting the issuing of the fiat that world 

sliall learn'English, no attempt is made to explain process 
by which itis to be elfected. Not even the simple plan of in¬ 
viting out 3,00,000 school masters; (tliat being about the num¬ 
ber of villages in the Bengal territories); it being bbvious that 
if all that enters into this gentleman’s philosophy is to be ac¬ 
complished in a few years” nothing less would be adequate to 
the purpose. 

Could indeed the general dissemination of English be brought 
about, doubtless much of the good anticipated hy your corres¬ 
pondent might he realised ; but to imagine Iha^ anything like 
an approach to such a consummation can he arrived at in a short 
period by the mere instrumentality of Courts of Justice, each 
placed in the centre of a million of people, is to exchange your 
Hobby for a Pegasus and ride to tiie devil in a whirlwind. As 
you will not however, wish to accompany your friend on such 
an expedition more than myself, we will here dismount, and I 
will conclude the rambling critique into which 1 have been led, 
by offering a few observations on tlie extent to which, in my 
bumble opinion, the Court^may be safely Used in encouraging 
the diffusion of the English language—an object ^o which 
1 attach full as much importance as your correspondent, though 
1 am not so sanguine as to its speedy accomplishment. , « , 

1st. When both parties,desire it, the pleadings and pro¬ 
ceedings iatu suit or matter before the Court, in which a Euro¬ 
pean presides, might be held in English, and the Judge, of 
course, give Judgment in that language. 

2nd. When one party might desire it, and not the otherj the 
former should accompany his English pleadings and papers 
with translations in Persian; it being indispensible that bis nyd- 
versary should understand what he advances, and not be put 
to inconvenience by his adopting a course coutrary to the esta¬ 
blished practice of the Court. 
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In the latter case, for the same reason, the vwd voce pleads- 
iiig; must be in the native languages. But the party desiring it, 
should be entitled to a transcript the grounds of the decree or 
order in Hie English language. 

3rd Every person should be allowed to apply to the Court 
in English, provided he shall file a Persian, or Bengalee trans¬ 
lation of his application ; and if his opponent is not present in 
Court, or does not object, the applicant or his Vukeel should be 
permitted to address the Court in English, and should obtain a 
copy of the order passed in that language. 

4tli. In addition to these rules, the Judges might be required 
in all cases to record in English the grounds of their orders and 
decrees.!;Mf|am apprehensive, however, that this over¬ 

whelm tnilll unless they were assisted by clever and experienced 
clerks whom it would be difficult to procure without increasing 
the expens«^|»f Government, or of the suitors, to an extent far 
beyond the advantage likely to result from the change. Upon 
the whole I am disposed to think that it would be sufficient to 
feel our way by the adoption of some rules of the natufe above 
suggested, leaving Ihe extension of the plan to be regllated ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, and by ihe light which experience 
may afford. 

These being|(iy sentiments, Mr. Editor, and being an enemy 
to the destructive principles advanced by your correspondent H. 
I shall subscribe myself 

August, 1833. A Judicial Conservative. 
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“ Laltima die si perde e la speratusa.** 

“ Oh Oiorentu! pritnavera della vifa!” 

^ _ - • Tassff, 

Season of Hope! in childhood’s joyous hours 
We fondly picture life one way of flowers. 

The world one sunshine; and anticipate 
A long long day of bliss, but ah ! too late. 

We find the hopes we fed on but a dream. 

And wake to view them fading as the gleam » ^ 

Flashed from depatrting day! In mannood\<i prime 
When the .bnave heart is proudest, most elate, 

Fri^s will forsake, and fortune frown, and time 
Is the only comforter, and pleasure palls. 

And then the mind its early hopes recalls 
Only to feel them fleeting false and yain. 

And age’s Sad decrepitude .and pain r 

But make os sigh for boyhood’s hours again. |S|.» V* 
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Oh! oh! oh! - 

a cry of woe. 

Rending the vault of heaven— 

'Tis the funeral dirge of a mighty town 
And its hapless sons, whom a tyrant’s frown. 
Consign’d to the kite and raven. 

There in the pale moonlight, 

.Mangled and black they lie ; 

One may fancy well, that so sad a sight 
Would cause those beams, tho’ so dazzling bright^ 
T^draw back mournfully. 

t ^fn they raise that cry, 
ruined nation’s moan! 

A wail prolonged, deep as the sigh 
the northern blast, as it rushes by 
O’er the forest’s pride o’erthrowu. 

They raise the funeral pyre 
0^ the brave who fell that day, 

GNB^lhe lisping child of the hoary sire 
Of ravish’d maids—oh! the purging fire 
Will wipe their pollution away. 

The pallace’s cedar beams ^ 

Are burning beneath them there, ‘, 

And the roaring fire half drowns the screams. 

Of kites that are seen by the moon's pale beams, 
Hov’ring high in air. 

The fires are quenched now, 

But a train of sparks ascend 
To Heaven, and with them curses flow. 

And pray’rs for professors overthrow— 

To earth, the knee they bend. 

And with quiv’ring lip, and upstreiched hand. 
Invoke heaven’s vengeance on his head. 

Who so ruthlessly destruction spread 
O'er so happy and fair a land. 


D. P. F. 


FAREWELL, 

WRITTEN ON LEAVING ENGLAND. 


’Tis hard to say that fatal word—farewell! 

That word, which echoed amidst sighs and tears. 
And wrung from bleeding bosoms, seems to tell 
Of separating hearts, long join’d—of years 
Of anxious woe—of blighting misery— 

Of faintly <^|erish’d hopes; but nurs’d to die! 

The frenzieu voice, the thick and deep drawn breatli. 
The hectic b1%omthat for the time doth tinge 
The cheek, the bloodless Ups, pale as if death 
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Had stopp’d breath—aye4 all these Dvaif; 

In clo9e«j^ttendliii6e,jan that w^rd ot' Fate! 

Far^wfli' I cai^^ay that Word, and s^II, 

A'ttho' l iHl' its pang;, (’tia strangfe) I'sihile 
E’en as 1 say it! no tear-drops Rtl 
, My eyes, and yet too soon, as an exile 
ftliSirom hearts I love, I must go forth to try 
/The pold world’s mercy—with a tearless eye 
Xet think not that I’m cold, that apathy 
. Has thrown her freezing veil upon my heart. 

It is as warm as any, tho’ my eye 
Is bright and tearless, fare thee well! to pari 
m thee is painful, yes! I feel it here 

ly sick heart, altho’ 1 shed no tear. 

_______ 

i SONNET TO MEMORY. 

Oh Hibory, if that thou wert the grave 
Of things gone by, we might forget the past. 

When we were young and gay as the light wave, 
That sparkling in a lake fears not the blast 
Ere our young hearts had callous grown and cold. 
Ere our day dream had ded, and vye had waked 
To find ail cold and real, now we’re old. 

And (hl^to him who after having slaked 
His thirst with cooling wine, doth still drink on, 
Hiitil the er'st delicious drink doth seem 
Nauseous to his pallid taste, its flavour gone) 

Those scenes that once delighted us we deem 
Vapi.l and stale: oli, diflerent. Memory 
^Twould be, if tliou far, far from us would ily. 


n. p. 


SONG. 


f e'gdblet brims with ruddy whio 
hich blushing deep invites to sip, 

And mirror'd eyes seem fix’d on mine, 

'Sparkling as they near my lip. 

'An, ’tis empty—where are they, 
tThose hiughing eyes that met my own, 
lAnd seem’d to warn me to delay 
, upon them, whejpei ? They’re gone, 

,w^l^ Waysfy while y^e gaze^ 
its invelin^^ 

we ponld, tm'O’ ,al,l ,o^r days, 
Stillg'aze.noreyerloveitleiis— 
l^ut'a^ tiie gpMel, when *tislSraln*d,'‘ 

Refieefs xfb pipre die <ii**iiilh?^b 'eyd. 

So woman^ W^^'Bh'^Vbifi^'WMamedji ' 

beant^f far away dath jfiy* 3P. 
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Were I called upon to bestow the aptest desijjjnation (after 
my own way of tliinking) on the character of the time in 
W'hich we live, I should feel luucli inclined to denominate it, the 
A<re of Matter of Fact. The endless search after i\\e soi-disant 
tisfiful and profitable, pervades not only the lio;hter, but even the 
lightest brunches of onr literature. Our novels must each and 
every one point a moral by introd«icin«j individual traits bf per¬ 
sons actually existant,and to make their sketch of matiner tell 
with double truth, only lialf veil the events of tlie day by a thin 
tissue of supplementary fiction ; our tales must be written in il¬ 
lustration of, at least, political economy, and out romances, 
scorning the school of Ratcliile and Udolphine horrors, must as¬ 
sume the brevet rank of a pseudo-reality, and go forth to the 
world in ftllthe gorgeous fascination of the liislorical novel. It 
is the latter style of literature wliich has in very deed clapped 
a coping stone of utilitarianism on even those literary fabrica¬ 
tions formerly known as least profitable and most wildly extr.a- 
vagant. To compose these works, J)e Comines,Hol+iuslied, Stowe, 
Froissart, and a wliole liost of older and ruder Chroniclers 
are ran-^acked for points of history in detail ; Grose, An¬ 
thony Wood and >yriters of this stamp, furnish forth .sketches 
of manners long gone by, and cii.stoms obsolete, while the poets 
of chivalry, judiciou.sly skimmed, afl'ord descriptions of battle¬ 
fields and banquets, and lend on compulsion some portion of their 
spirit and originality to animate tlie mass of literary matter 
into action. Wlieii tiie Prometliean novelist has Avorked his 
material into a happy amalgam he lays it over the substratiim 
of his story, ushers it to the world as “A Tale of—^"any 
century before tlie sixteenth, and booksellers may safely print 
the sheets of an embryo third edition in anticipation of its per¬ 
fect success. It is, however, .singular that while such a literary 
compound; is lauded to the skies, as not only “ deeply interest¬ 
ing,” but ** highly instructive” as not only di.splaying a deep 
knowledge of the workings of the Iniman miijd,” but also “ giv¬ 
ing what must be a singularly accurate de.scription of the man¬ 
ners of our forefathers”—it is singular—at least it appears so to 
me, that modern matter of fact should decry the poetry, and 
fiction of the olden time as frivolous and useless, A!?hen all the 
while to it,alone has the author of the '‘highly iostructive*’ 
novel been indebted for his means of instruction. 
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It is needless to observe that only what is conventionaTly 
called the lighter literature of a nation, can give posterity real 
insight into what were its domestic manners, and familiar habits 
of thinlslrig. History as it respects ciuefly political events can 
never do this eirectually ; occasional traits must of course ap¬ 
pear, but they lead most frequently only to conjectiire ; even 
the traveller supplies not what we want in this respect, for his 
remarks must in most cases be of necessity superficial, unless he 
has sojourned in the land he describes so long as to have imbib¬ 
ed something of the individuality of the people. It is to the 
poet, and the dramatist that we must look for such information 
and .|*ciice how doubly valuable to us is the work of the blind 
bard, wlio tells of early manners, when the world was young! 
How eagerly do we search every expression of the farce-writer, 
(for he is no better) Aristophanes, and even forgive the Koman 
satirists th«ir indecencies, in gratitude to the truth and reality 
of tlie sketch tliey give of manners in their time. What holds 
good ill those more ancient days is equally true in our own. 
TMie chivalric poets of the middle ages breathe the spirit of 
tWir social life, pourtray the feelings of their heroes^* and des¬ 
cribe the manners of their times. The fastidious ones who see 
them interweave their tales of love, and martial prowess, with 
preposterous supeinaiural creations are wrong to despise the 
books thus wntten as destitute on that account of the means of 
instruction; those who do so are Entirely mistaken. The 
whole ,iril)B of giants and hippogrilFs, dwarfs and enchanters, 
were years ago condemned to tlie nursery and servant’s hall, 
whence the progress of improvement hath again driven them 
forth hopeless of patronage in these anti-fictitiuus days, save 
from those children of a larger growth, who take not tales of 
chivalry at second hand. But when this supernatural machi¬ 
nery was first brought into play, it must be remembered that 
there were few even among the better educated who did not be¬ 
lieve that verily and indeed necromancy, or what was called 
.such, was as purchasable a commodity as law in the present day 
and perhaps very little more dangerous to tamper with, provid¬ 
ed he who dared the mysteries of the prince of the ain^were pos¬ 
sessed of sufficient earthly supertlcities to purchase i^ture in¬ 
demnity for past sin from Mother Church. Tlitr imperfect 
knowledge and misuse of chemistry, astronomy, &c. led as 
easily to the encouragement of such an opinion, as did the very 
slight acquaintance possessed by those of the middle ages of 
geography, and consequently of the manners and habits of dis¬ 
tant nations, to the belief in such strange varieties of the human 
species as figure in the tales ofchivalry as dwarfs and giants, 
as in IStiiakespear’s days, the popular opinion perfectly 
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allowed the existence of 

** Men whow bemds 
Do grow beneath their uhonUlers,” 

and one of the later Byzantine historians ^ives a bravely detail¬ 
ed accM)Unt of a ^iant eipjhteen yards in height one of HTe cham¬ 
pions on the side of the Venetians at the siege of Constantinople, 
about the year 1200. 

The origin of much of the marvellous so plentifully interspers¬ 
ed in tales of chivalry may however be traced to a much earlier 
era. The-favourite days of romance are those in wliich Char¬ 
lemagne, that prototype of him who was next in France to bear 
♦he name of Eitiperor, had to struggle for the consolidation of 
his power against the turbulent Pagans, who then inhabited 
Germany and Saxori}^, and the hordes of Muhommedan enthu¬ 
siasts who threatened destruction to his empire from the south. 
Tl»e chroniclers of those days, rude, bigoted, illiterate monks, 
exaggerated of course the size, the prowess, and ferocity of their 
Celtic opponents. The strange rites, and idolatrous win sliip of 
these nations, their lieroism in defence of their homes and reli¬ 
gion, and the successes which their desjlk^rate valour achieved 
not iinfrequeutly against the soldiers of the cross, struck their 
antagonists with that feeling of iindetined awe, by which even 
the bravest spirits must at times be overpowered. Hence the 
Christian knights were doubly ready to palliate their defeats, 
and find excuses to themselves for what in very truth was mere 
dread of their barbarous 4beman, in adojding the belief that the 
enemy’s successes and their own fears, were alike the conse¬ 
quence of supernatural agency employed by those, wiio in right 
of their idolatry were of course the sworn bomimen of the infer¬ 
nal powers. This belief the sycophantic chroniclers were most 
ready to confirm, ami when once established with regard to- 
real idolaters, it was easily transferred by them* to tiie still more 
terrible host of Muhommedan bigots, whose actual religious 
tenets the writers of those firnes either really utiiierstoot! not, or 
purposely affected to mistake. Thus in all the old English ro¬ 
mances an Eastera warrior swears invariably by his.Deity,. 
Mahound Trivigauiit, orTerraugauiit; while the Italians make 
itim invokgiiiVlacone, or Macometto, an evident corriiptioii of 
the name^'the prophet of Mecca. In the Spanish history of 
-Carlo Magtild), an image of Mahomet is expressly iriadc mentidrt 
■of En Medio estava la irnageu de Mah&inet Maziza de oro 
fynOy tan grande Coma un hotrdjre.” (Lib. 2. O'. 30) and tliis is 
done on ho less authority than that of tlie monkish chronicler 
TUrpinus, Turpino, or Turpwvwhose account of the Maborntne- 
dan invasion oi France is made the foundation of alt the roman¬ 
ce fictions regarding e-vents connected with it: Est lapis aiti^g. 
ttus altissijnus super quem. eievalur imayo ilia de auro Optimo^, 
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in efliqiem hominis Jii.sa, super pedes saos.” (Lib. 1. C. 2S.) 
J)e Jdolo Makum^th.)* 

Against these idolatrous foes, and their sorceries, the heroes 
of the CAiss are represented as waging ofttimes ineffectual war, 
frustrated in their most desperate efforts when acting in con¬ 
cert, by some convulsion of the elements, or when alone, in quest 
of adventures, baffled and beguiled by the blandishments of 
beauty, created at the will of an enchanter, or assailed by some 
monstrous creature, serpent, dragon or griffin, who can only be 
overcome ])y the stauncliest knight, fighting for liis true faith, 
and the lady of his love. We are fully borne out by all histo¬ 
rical accounts in attributing to the early Saracenic, or Arabian 
warriors, a much more perfect discipline (if the word may be 
so used to express the power possessed by large bodies, act¬ 
ing in concert) than was then to be met with among Christian 
armies, and hence the not unfrequent defeats of even the brav¬ 
est European ti'oo])s which could then be opposed to them. 
Tl icse defeats needed of course to be explained away by those 
who celebrated the exploits of Christian warriors, ami as notic¬ 
ed above, tiie eff«<‘ts of enchantment were the means most rea¬ 
dily, and easily employed by poets, who though unstudied ' in 
their art, saw plainly that the dignus vindice iiodus” sanc¬ 
tioned in this instance, the use of a supernatural solvent. 7’he 
fables of serpefits, and dragons, opposing the champions of the 
Cross, may I think be fairly referred 1# the times when crusades 
were , undertaken against the Dniidical professors of the serpent 
worship, whose fanesof unhewn stones, were, when the worship¬ 
pers had been destroyed, or converted, almost always purified 
to Christian uses by the foundation of a chapel to St. Michael, 
as the destroyer of the (Iragon.f The serpent or dragon being 
thus orthodoxly establislietl, as an opponent to the early knights 
of the Cross, the use of the Greek fire, and other chemical pre¬ 
parations in later years, against the*eastern crusaders,supplied 
those ignorant, till then, of their composition, or effects, with 
fresh matter for marvel, and in fine when warmed a little by a 
poet's imagination, and engrafted on established superstitions, 
VU’eated, the fire-spitting hippogrift', immortalised by:}all chival- 
Kic poets, as their hero’s direst opponent. The horlrabhs oppreS- 
aipns of petty potentates throughout Europe, ahd th*e very 
names assgmed byjlhem, as emblems of their strength, and af¬ 
terwards traditionally embodied as realities, led to a ooutinua- 
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tibti of stti'-h fables; and supplied the poets with additional, itinte- 
rial for a lay. When even in our days, Anson’s fabulous ac<- 
count of the p;ijrantic size of the Patagonians, was until a very 
few >ears ago implicitly believed, we need not woiuhv quite so 
much at (he credulity of our forefathers, in admitting tl»e exis¬ 
tence of giants ; nor need we be much surprised, that with all 
the material above described, as a slock for the adaptation of 
fiction, their poets should enliance the dangers, and deserts of 
the chivalrous kniglit, who fighting honestly in defence of the 
weakest, and for the glory of his religion, and his love, consti¬ 
tuted ill their eves the beau ideal of all moral excellence. 

It appears tiiat short poems and songs regarding the prowess 
of Cliaileiiuigne, and liis kiiiglits were used as incentives to mi¬ 
litary valour, and held in liigli estimation at a very early period. 

A squire named Taillefer, is stated to have advanced first to the 
attack at tlie buttle of llastiiigs, singing the Song of Roland, 
or as an old French chronicle hath it, 

“ Qiiatid il vizpnt Normany venir 
IVIoiil. liiiKlt'iv iieniir 

TaIlj.i.i'IIR (|ui inoiit < liautoit, 

Nnr 111! olieval <1111 (o<tt aliuil, 

Doi'aiit (Mils chantiiiit 
JJf' Kfill' tnrtifinv ft dv Uanllant, 

Jit d' 0 /fi'ier de Vfrssniix, 

Qdi inoureuiMit a Riiinsi hevanx.” 

The more modern chivalric writers as Pnlci, Tioiardo, Berni, 
Ariosto, and others’^ eitlnsr diversified, or continued as fancy dic¬ 
tated, the subjects of these old romances, eking out their list of 
champions witli others, either the known heroes in otlier tales, 
or the creation of tlieir own brain, aided perhaps by tradition, 
and the older clirotiiclers. The original Paladins, w hose prow¬ 
ess against Pagans and Infidels was earliest celebrated, were 
doubtlefjji the Marquisses, or Lords of tlie Marches appointed 
by Charlemagne to hold authority over a certain extent of fron¬ 
tier, nn condition of their (lefending it against the invasions of 
enemies. Of these the celebrated Roland, employed on the 
:frmitier of Bretagne, and said to have been a nephew of.Charla- . 
inagne, was one, and Rinaldo of Montalban another. The teats 
oftliese redoubted champions form a favourite subject for all the 
luxurianififaticy of ciiivalric poetry to be employed on; but in 
addition tdthein are an host of other knights, whose names attd 
character became as well known among the well read of the 
chivalric ages,as are in our day the heroes of the Iliad; even 
after the subjection of Constantinople when Greek literature 
' niore generally known in Europe, we find the champions of 

.‘IN 

Twiiowslwi'dly be cmisIdev^HiUSB purely chivalric poet, nor c«n our own tnimitablo %ett»cr, 
«vho!ic poem (xoiegses to be allegorical oulyi without any alluaiou to the history of what may bo'cafied 
the cluvalric age. 
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romance still holding tlieir place with the warriors of oM 
Greece, and nam^d in conjunction with them, as models by 
which the warlike spirits of the ajje might mould themselves to 
feats of ^iravery, and courteous deecls. Doubtless there is an 
indescribable charm in the true spirit of chivalry, which must 
be felt even in our iinimpassioned and prosaic days. Look on it 
in its purity, ami it must be confessed that man never yet de¬ 
vised any motive of action so pnre and beautiful as that; read 
of it as set forth in the older romances, which were indeed the 
manuals of chivalry* and amid all the quaintness of an antiquat¬ 
ed style, the subject will appear doubly fascinating. Asa poli¬ 
tical institution chivalry was most important, and no less so as 
a moral one. We owe to our Gotliic forefathers the entire 
change iq,,the system of society, induced by making women 
more than the mere objects of sensuality, or of domestic conve¬ 
nience, which they continued to be even in the most enlightened 
days of Greek or Roman civilization. After the glorious insti¬ 
tution of that reiiiied spirit of chivalry, which exalted woman¬ 
kind to its just rank in soeiet}", “Women,” says the elegant 
Russell “ proud of tlieir iriliuence, became worthy of the hero¬ 
ism they had inspired; they were not to be approaelied but by 
the high minded, and the brave; and man in those gallant times^ 
could only hope to be admitted to the bosom of the chaste fair, 
after having p^Jn’ed his fidelity and alfection, by years of perse¬ 
verance, and of peril.** Such high wrought feeling was how¬ 
ever as tlie constant parent ol’ an exaggerated and caricatured 
enthusiasm, peculiarly susceptible as is entliusiasiri of every 
kind, of satire. We have ample evidence of the excess to whiefi 
the refinements of chivalric devotion were carried in the plato¬ 
nic absurdities of the earlier Troubadours.-j- Thus we find that 
long ere he, w ho 


■ laogliec] Spain’s chivalry away,’* 

had in aiming at the extravagances of knightly feeling thrown 
its very reality under a temporary cloud, several autliors had 
tiie boiUness to satirize in no measured terms, and at the time 
when tliey were most esteemed, the usages of chiyplry; Of 
these Chaucer in his “ Rime of Sir Thopas” is most conspic,uoii$ 
as sneering at the poetic style of the common chivhlric*ual]ud, 
while the obscure tyithor of tlie “ Turnament of Tottenham* 
(one of the wittiest satires ever penned) ridiculed about the 
fourteenth century the favourite habit of bestowing the hand.of 
the fairest and most wealthy damsel, on the suitor most .sjj|jpce,ss»- 
ful in the trial of arms. Tibbe the Reeve’s (or bailiffs) 

• .4a • Launcelol du L»c,» « Jlorte Artur,” Ac- t Wwton’a Hiatory of Poe^. 
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ter is the fair prize for which the chivalry of Tottenham 

“ Of HysMylton, of Hygute, nnd of Hakenay,** 

contend, armed with flails, and mounted on cartmar^ ; nor is 
she alone appointed by tiie mnnifleent Reeve as a reward to the 
victor ; the Reeve also promises to liim, 

- Coppell’ my tirade heiine, that was troyt oat of Kent: 

And iny <tiiiiiiy(l Lnivo, 

For no speiis \v\I 1 spare, 

For no ratlel «}t I care, 

He srhal Imie iny gray mare, 

And my spottyd sowe,” 

For how Perkyn wan Tib won the brood hen, the dun cow, 
gray mare, and spotted sow, you must refer to Per cy’s “ Re- 
liques of aucioiit Poetry,” wherein the whole is duly set forth. 
Such light artillery of ridicule had however little eifect in those 
days when chivalry was still eKistaiit on its original foundation, 
but when in later ages the disorders and oppressions wliich tirst 
bud called for its institution, had almost disappeared, when 
hosts of untalented romancers hud obscured the true spirit of 
that beautiful system by the imposition of endless fantastic ob¬ 
servances, and when those observances bad become by degrees 
iricorpuruted with the idea of true chivalry, disgracing its pure 
simplicity by atrectaiion, and puerilities, then did the masterly 
satire of Cervantes tell with sweeping force upon ti»e viliated 
chivairic institutions, andcunfoumling the useful with the absurd 
ill one common clause teach men to deride that as a w’hole which 
partially must to the end of time be held in honour. It must 
have been truly absurd, as even flic most chivairic enthusiast 
confesses, to have heard the warlike youth of the time of Cer¬ 
vantes, aifecting still the air and bearing of errant knights, as 
if Europe were still a land but hardly christianised, and every 
country *10 it were still oppressed by the petty owners of a few 
acres, and a place of strength, who on these pretensions placed 
the tyrant on all too weak to oppose them. Tlie mistake of 
those days was that many of the professors of chivalry afl‘e< ted 
to adopt the ancient usages, of a bygone state of society,, to mo- 
dehi times, wherein however, the chivalrous spirit might liave 
had as much scope as ever, but rather morally than physically. 
These ^chivalrous “ conservatives paid the penalty of their 
folly, by endangering, as political conservatives have of later 
years the very system which they were so Worthily attached td 
the regenerator as it was of society and the sure protection of 
the liberties of the many. Among Christian men, however, so 
long as a disinterested benevolence, true valour, honesty unim* 
peacb^tble and that feeling towards the weaker sex, which teaches 
men at once to succour and admire, so long as those attributes 
of a civilized state of society can be said to exist, so long must 
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the spirit of chivalry be still extant ; it may no longer be knotrn 
under that name, yet our “ geiillemanhj feeling'^ is in these 
days blit one and the same, with the chivalrous motives which 
made ourS'orelathers f^entlcinen also. 

Boiardo is one of the chivalric poets whom Cervantes particu¬ 
larly delij^lits in ridiculing. The helmet of Mambrino, that in¬ 
vulnerable liead piece which protected Hitialdo, has become 
more celebrated in its Cervaiitic Travestie as a barber’s bason 
than it would ever have been when immortalized by Boiardo 
liimseif as an actual and positive helmet ; while the removal of 
dapple by tluj puppet master gives de Passumout from under 
Sanchn Panza \^iide the failhrui srpiire slept, is more renowned 
than tlie prototype of that very event which occurred to the king 
of Circassia, that hero’s steed having been in like manner ab¬ 
stracted by a juggling rascal named Bruriello. We might cite 
many other instances in which our poet has furtiished the Sj)a- 
nish aute-chivalrist wdth a rich field for file exercise of his 
satire. Matteo JMaria Boiardo, Count of Scandiano, was how¬ 
ever, despite of the ridicule cast on him by ihe master-wit, 
a true and gallant Kiiigiit, tiiongh an uncultured poet ; lie died 
“ knightly in his harness” on the battle fudd, leaving bis poem 
unfinished, and ui^jolislied, to be completed by less practical 
ebivalrists tliai^ him self. Niccolo degli Agostini first added to, 
and altered Boiardo’s poem but the celebrated Bend taking the 
same work in hand improved and enlarged it, so as to make the 
Orlnnd Innamorato, the beautiful poem it now is. Bend has 
tboiigli admirably maintained the cldvalric spirit of the original 
writer, and is particularly happy in his graphic descriptions of 
battles and encounters.'^ The first canto, a translation of which 
into English, of a corresponding metre is now for the first time 
attempted, contains of course more of the diction of the, original 
author than do many of the latter ones- Boiardo’s own style 
is distinguished by a rough kind of careless simplicity, nhich 
caused Ugo Fo.scolo to remark that ** he tells Ids story in the 
tone of.a feudal Baron,” and which thus bearing the impress of 
what he really was, renders his poetry doubly interesting. The 
poem opens with an account of the intentions of an Eastern po¬ 
tentate, OradassOjW'ho is planning an invasion of Charletnagne’s 
territory, in order to obtain Bayardo, Uinaldo’s horse, and 
Durlindane the swOrd of Orlando. Of the first I need only say 
that he added, to every possible quality which could distinguish 
the war-steed of an errant knight, the intelligence as our poet 
tells us, of almost a rational being, these combined qualities reii- 

* Tlir fii);Hgrment between Bradameote and tlie Arab Daniforie (B. C ban supplied Sir Walter 
Scott with the mneb idiuired combat beiweeii Sir KeuuetU KUd Saladiu iu tke Crwutders, Sir Waaei'’ll 
iesiHriptioB beujt a mere prose parapbiase of Berni's. 
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4^ring;liini perfectly invaluable to any one, who like tlip knights , 
of old esteemed their good steed as only second to their lady 
love. Ucgarding the merits of Durlindane, we must be silent, 
leaving the author to give an instance himself. It occurs we 
must observe in the midst of a tremendous engagement against 
the flower of the Pagans (Orlando unluckily fur them) being in, 
an especial fury :—thus (B. 2 canto 24) 

Valhnri), Mediaa’i* count, must sorely rue 
That first he met him (ill fute ordered it) 

For just i’ the middle vrns he cut in two, ' 

As one a pullet or a tench would split; 

Then Aiibaiit, Zuledan, near liini drew. 

Than whom no Saracen had readier %%’it. 

Nor lived of them a scoundrel more decided 
Him, Roland crosswise hath iu two divided. 


Now Tnrpiii, in his wish to praise to the full. 

For this Iremeiiilous blow famed Diiriindane, 

As.serts here what to me seems wutidertui, 

“ As ’twill perchance to those who read my .strain 
As what shou'd cut, and cutting; weave tlie wool. 

So gently trenchant was its tempered grain. 

It cot and closed at once the wound it dealt, 

Nay, when it struck, the blow was hardly ielt.** 

Thus when it sliced just now that Pagan rude 
Across the trunk, the thing was done so neatly. 

That still one half upon the other shstd. 

No wliit unsettled, but lived < n most fealty; 

And as it happens ot‘t when wanned the bloodi 

Hurts for the time unheeded are completely, , 

So he still fighting tbrongli the battle sped. 

Unwitting of his wound, and yet tpnte dead. 

He, where the Christian troops were thickest found ' ; 

With many random strokes maintained the tight 
And deeming all his limbs were whole and sound 
Laid on the right fearlessly with all his might; 

At iengtii''vith both hands striking, on the gronnd 
His trunk above the girdle did alight, 

Jnst from the waist where Durlindane had hewed it 
4A si.ght which killed with laughter those who viewed it.) 

So inimitably tempered a bljide must be of course worth risking 
a kingdom for. 

Having stated the intentions of Gradasso, the poet brings us at 
once to the court of Charlemagne just at the time when a'solemtl 
tduitnament is about to be held, and at the royal banquet pre¬ 
ceding it, the fair Angelica daughter of the King of Cat^y 
pre^entw herself. The sequel will tell itself. ^ 

As to the merits of the translation, in whiejb the said sequel 
to be tiound, I need only say that it has been made qs fi(iitb|t'ul 
as,possible being invariably given stan^i;^ for stanza^ an^d'in 
]i^psjt^nsit^noos.l.fne for line. That the origlniil ha^ no^. suqe|*e^ 
in mjr'handsj far be it from me to have the assurance 'assert; 
1 have reduced the pure ore of my author^ by»a soi:4 of depr^aeia- 
toy‘^"pfOceSsl”of litferary alchemy mto 
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translation, and that in direct defiance of that skilful transmuter 
of poeti-y Mr. Stewart Rose, the excellent author of the receiv¬ 
ed English version of Ariosto, who has declared that “ Berni 
is untraVislateable,** and as proof of it has only published an 
abstract of the plot of his poem in prose, with some very few 
stanzas done into metre. This is given as an introduction to the 
Orlando Furioso, which is written in continuation of the story of 
Boiardo's poem. Many after the announcement of Stewart 
Rose’s opinion might feel little inclined to enter on the perusal 
of even this, my first canto, which hath appeared damned in an¬ 
ticipation by the fiat of a first rate authority—many may feel no 
interest in the subject, many may think with plain spoken, and 
unimaginative old Roger Ascham that books of chivalry treat 

but of manslaughter, and-(indelicacy). Those who take 

anticipatory condemnation on trust would be most likely right in 
this instance in so doing, but it is not for those who would do 
so to dip into a book of chivalry ; still less can it be supposed that 
the absolute contemner of such (so called) frivolities can patro¬ 
nize their distillation into English. Perhaps I should only look 
for auditors among such as those for whom alone Berni says 
he wrote. 

For yon f^ay gallant, and fair dnmosd. 

Within whose gentle breast young loye doth lie, 

For y w these pleasant histories I tell. 

Wits deeds of arms adorned and courtesy ; 

Ne’er let them then he read by one so tell 

Who moved by wrath or rage to joust would hie 
For you, ye brave gallants, and ladies gay. 

As erst began, so now concludes my lay. 


ORLANDO INNAMORATO DI M. M. BOIARDO RIPATTO DA BERNI. 


TAe 1st Canto, 1st Book, translated into English in otiava rima. Being the first 
time that such translation has been attempted CStewart Rose having only given the 
story of the poem in prose with a very few sianeas translated into English verse) bn 
H. T>, B. A. and of the Inner Temple, late student of Ch. Ch. dedicated to H, jd. P. ^ 
OradoDW) loarKliais bis array 

• . in ParisjoiistCarl'inagae; 

Angetica frura far Catbay 
Ootb tlisoord there ordain. 

N. B. This Spenserian disUch ufconienb is unautborized Iqr any ilmiUtr aannunr-em ent in the origiiial. 


Book Ist—Csmto 1st. 


Y« gentle lovers, and enamonr'd dames, 
Wh^seeh to learn things new of pteaaant cheer^ 
To the feir story which my poem iraiues 
In hindty moo^, f pray of yeu, give ear; 

The prowess which a lasting honour claims, 

Tiw great, the glorious aetiona you slmll bear. 
To which for love Count Roland did attain, 

When ruled in Friuice, the Emperor Charlemagne. 
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IF. 

Th«n, who the Hnnkii of the preat kin® of etreams 
A'torn’at, end thome enrhraoeit by Mincio'a ewell. 

With wiadooi, which thy virtues so beseems. 

With that fair race Itaim loves so well; 

Torn t’wnrds mo thy bripht eyes, with kindly beams 
Gonsapa’o pride, illnstrious Isabel, 

Nor scorn the verse, perhaps another vowed 
To dedicate to thee, had death allowed. 

Ilf. 

And thon ton. Lady, ptorions as thon’rt fair, 

Pescara’s all renowned Marchioness, 

Who o’er that now mere dnst and spirit bare; 

But pillar erst*^ id’ martial worthiness 
Thy 'nconqnere.d hnshand, levin holt of war 
Dost oftimes mourn hewrap't in sable dress 
Awhile the hitter fountain of (hv woe. 

Their ceaseless tears, let those fine eyes forego. 

IV. 

Perchance not foreign to these thnnphts *twoald prove. 

Nay, might some solace to thv grief afford. 

To hear a tale of warfare, and of love, 

With which I know, thy pentle heart is stored, 

Bnt freah remembrance in thy mind might move, 

Of him still night and day. by thee deplored. 

Whilst reading these my verses, than may'st see. 

In them the living type of him, and thee. 

V. 

Let it not Sir, seem strange to hear this tab) 

Of Roland love striicS ; Love in’s nature ia 

Most nobly daring, and will still assail 

Most stonily those declared its enemiea ; * 

Nor can brave heart, strong arm. or helm, or mail 
Buckler, made proof hy spells, and sorceries. 

Force whatsoe’er so long defence maintain, 

But that by love, ’twill conquered be, and ta'en 

VI. 

This history is known to bat a tow, 

(.Since Tnrpin's self the facts did ne’er proclaim) 

For that perchance his chronicles he knew 
That valiant spirit, might in soma way shame 
Which, thongh all other things it overthrew. 

Weak, weak indeed when matched 'gainst love became 
Jmvadeepas his, to all w*as known (nil well 
Deeds ^'^reat as his, their own famed story tell. 

VII. 

,No^ as these written chronicles relate. 

Reign’d in those lands, that earliest see the light. 

Beyond far Ind, a mighty king, whose state. 

Whose power, and riches were so infinite, 

Whose strength and manlv daring were so great 
That the whole world sofficed nut for his might; 

Gradasso was his name, a dragon’s lace, , 

And heart had he, and seem’d of giant race. $ 


* The word " ColiHiiia,” the family name of the lady's liushand, contains a double 
neaniog which cannot be rendered in Kuphsli. The nfarcbuiness pf Pescara here addressed, 
was doubtless the widow of that gallant and chivalrous Pescara, who. says Hobertson ■< dying at 
thirty six, left behind him the reputation of being one of the greatest generals, and ablest politicians of 
that century" (1525) It was this gallant knight and generons eiinmy, who attended the renowned 
Bayard in his last mumouts, when wounded to death on the banks of the Hessia, and who caused hie 
body to be embalmed. 
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VIII. 

And ai with erfat lords oftrn ’lis the case. 

Who covpt jiist thp tliioga tlipr can’t posaps*. 

And sppk more warmly, that they would pinbraco 
The more new obataclea their search repress, 
Lasing as well their honour in the chase. 

As wealth by ill advised Ibolishness ; 

So he in TirowpHB stout, and darinc brave. 

Did Duriindaoe and Bayurd* seek to have. 

IX. 

Now mnsters he thrnii»hoiit hi.s vast domain 
His men at arms, to forward this devise ; 
Knowing; full well he nevercniild obtain 
One or the other ot a money price ; 

For tho.se that own the two. are merrhant-s twain, 
Who still too dear would sell their mercliandise ; 
Hence he designs to jonriipy into France. 

And gain the wished tor treasures b\ his lance. 

X. 

One hundred, fifty thousand cavaliers, 

From out his subject multitude he chose. 

Not that he iieeils to second him their siiears. 

For (such his liiontint; boast) he dared Ojuiose 
Singly , the kiiif' Cliarlemasne, and all his peers 
Who in our holy faith their trust repose*, 

As iiiiirh by him should single hand be won, 

As the sea girds, or looks upon the situ. 

xr. 

Blit for the time this Pagan Jay we by, 

V\ ho not iiiiLiiowii will let liiniself remain. 

And hiirk to Fr,nice. to Ctiurleiiiasne let's hie. 
Who (I0P.S a joiiht in rigiii fair sort oidain ; 
i'lncloKiiig, and every Prince 01 Chrislenlye, 

Kach Imrd of walled town, and Cuattellam, 

Wlio to him suit and fealty do hear. 

As reason is they should, are present there. 

XM. 

Present in Court was every Paladin ; 

For (liat the feast be Oirnished foitli most fair, 
Irom fai and near, they all had boiin'd hem in, 

A counfiess croud to Pans did repair, 
OfatiHiigers, Infidel, an '• Saracen, 

For a court royal was proclaimed there. 

And every one a certain -saiegnaid had, 

W'lio nor known traitor was, nor reoegjde. 

XUI. 

Therefore froni Spain, had many wended here 
All nohie Barons, famed lor great einprme 
The giant limbed Grandonio,-] worthy peer, 


• .Some account of the SlceJ, anrt sword for wh'iBli Grailaiso invaded France has been 
already given I merely add a note for the purpose of itiforming the (uriiius the narlindane i# 
nLliifitly ineniionod by Murpiiiiis " Unlaudas in pratci super Kancun viillem li.ibiliat spi^bani siiain 
st.i'iiiii opere pulclierriman, acumine iiicoiiiparahilem, furtitinllne iullexiliilein iiuiuine Jiurlfinla. 
((' ) iioiichet also'm “ Les Aiujale.s d'Afiuitaine” ineiitioiis tbiit at ihe foot of Koluud's tomb 

»t tfl.iyes was placed “ son espi*/^urenrfo/'*. U will bc of course remembered that the habit of 
AJaniiiigtelebralcd blades was commoii among nil warlike Kuropean nations 

-f 1 must here remind iny readers that most of the Kuiehls iiifroduccd by Roiardo 
were well know n both as to character and exploits to (be well reaii iu the lighter literature Of the 
middle ages, 111 the heroes of older roniaucos Urandouio, though introdiired nii many oecaaioiis 111 
this poem soern,s to rank with the Gyas and Ctuaiitbu.s of the >Uneid, and is rarely metitioiieii savn 
(with a refeieiict to Ills,size, or strength) to ./</« 111 at ,to assembly. Ferran, Ferraqu, or Feiraqiita 
is a most renowned Infidel, celebrated ns a warrior, end n sloion He never washed his face, 
^ principle, in order to appear more tcirihle. mid squinted as appears by the text like a dragon, 
'wa^^ftrt of Miibomiaetlaa Attluiies being lUinost iuyuluorabJc, and figures couspicuuusly in 
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Ami FfrrBu with titranae tlistnrfed pjes. 

Kina Dalilaant in kith to Charlrinuane in‘nr, 

Serpt'otin. Isolice, tlioae firm nllirs, 

With othr-r knights, who honour wr^ll inii;ht claim, 

Whom I lierealterin niy talc shall name. 

XIV. 

Through Paris Pehoeil every instrument 
Trninpeta and brattling drams, and cliiiig of hell 
Steeds there were tripped, with new strange ninament 
Garh meet for those, in foreign joust who mell, 

IRoie suits with gold, nnd jewel work be.spriiit 
'riiHii would siifiire the toiigne of man to tell. 

As each lor favour of the mighty king, 

With his liest means set forth his furnishing. 

XV. 

Already near at hand approach’d the ilar, 

On which the solemn (eastinr shonlil corninence, 

Vt'heii king Charrmagne in all a king’s airay, 

Farh Raron burn, and Lord of intluenre, 

Caused bid to tiis own board ; such men as may, 

O or i', being there, n greater grace dispense. 

And to tins tale, the guests in all aiiiniinted. 

Twenty twotlioasaad thirty duiv counted. 

XVI. 

Charles with content and merriment replete, 

First ’mongst the P.tladiiis his station bore. 

At the round table*' on a golden .seat; 

Him nil the Sitmi'ens weie pinced lieiore, 

Who use nor iiench, noi board. Init lieeiii it meet 
'I’o lie like dogs on carpets on tlie floor ; 

Snrli lashioii as in ea.st(Mii climes is seen. 

And that whole place was full of them 1 ween. 

XVII. 

Then on right band and leit most oiderly, 

And as beseem'd, the tables were laid on 
Tiie crown’d heads at the first, of Lombardy 
Of Brittany, of sea girt Albion. 

Names of no small rencwii in Christentye 
Ottone,+ Desiderio, Salamoo, 

With otheis near them, in such Older plac'd 
As told what rank each Chri.stian monarch grac'd. 

• xvm. 

Dukes filled, and Marquesses the nest degrees^ 

At the third board saf counts, and cavaliersit 
Full highly honor’d were the Maganzese, 

* An old Spanish writer on chivalry {Marquey} r,xpressly states, that Arthm of Brilain 
first eitublishril the order <il Kiiiglithoud of the itimiid Table. Cbaileinagiie it ki-i-ids liiut also Ids 
Older under the same drsigiintiun, as Ariosto suppuils Boiatduin this matteruuil says llieiewere 
lull ordeia the old nndllieuew (Orl. Fui c. 4 fiS.lt ) 
tOtiiiiieof Albion, I i-oincive to be iultuded for Ofian, king of Mercia, whose friendship 
fur Cliarleiiingne is mnlter of history. Desiderio is rvideiiliy Desideiiiis, the last king of the 
l.oiiilinids,Aili(i after losing his cuuntry led an iiiglonuus life at the court of his cuiiquerot. The Man- 
■„uiigesc 

j The Maugaugesearo ever represeuled as a crafty iasoleol and cntel race 
—la srhiatfn Manganzeye 

Che ill tullo d nioudo non c la peggiore. L. 3. C. 34. 

Cano, Ganellone, or Can is meidioned by Tnrpidns as one of the chiefs, wlio «ith himself (for the, worthy 
Ari-hliishop too took the field) battled on Cliaileinagne’s side iisniiist the " Infidels " lliec sniit nomma 
imennlnruiii niiiioruiii, qni fnere cum cHrolu ; Kgo Ttirpiutis Archiepisnpus Jlbeuiensis, qui dictiis 
inunuis chiisti tidelein iiopiilain ad beliaiidiiin forfciii, auiiiihluiii eta pm^^s atisoiiituiii reddaltam 
ct Sararenos proprien armis expiipiffbiim, KoIm'Ui*, Oliterius, Gaisterus. <ianalunu.s (qui pus> 
lea tradiiorcxtitd), Itc.liic, (c. II.) He wasforhw Irracliery, Tuipin says elscwhi're, torn by Char, 
leiiiagnc's order, by wild hoim (c, 36; lltittce the rumuncu represouts him asatuagicUn, ei|d tbs 
(sled betrayer ot Kiuaidu, 
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^Anil mnre than nnf Gann of Pontiprit ; 

^^ith firr fraairht eyes Rinalrio {glar’d on theae, 

For that thf* traitora with nnarrmly jrera 
Held 'inorig tti<‘inaeivp«, mookpd him in haiiL'hty gniae 
Not being like them enroharged with braveries. 

' xrx. 

Yet smother’d In hia breast these hot thoughts slept 
While playing now with goblet, now witii glass, 

I'hns talked he with himseif: “ aornrsed sept. 

Ye rascal rout, whose wits would shame an ass 
ril see how well your saddles will be kept, 

And if to morrow in the lists we pass ; 

Then alt of ye, if my opinion’s sonnd. 

Will ’iieath my arm lie sprawling on the gronnd.** 

XX 

King Balngante, who n shrewd gness gave 
At what he thouglit, by ganing on his lace. 

Answer to this did by his trnshinan* crave ; 

“ It' in this court ’twere trne that greater graco 
“ Were render’d to the rich, than to the brave 
“ To th’ end that he, a stranger in the place 
“ Who Christian nsages in no way knew. 

** Might give to every man his honor dne.'’ 

XXI. 

Rinaldo Inngh’d, and in right gentle guise 
Return yon’* to the messenger, he said, 

** And tell the king, Rinaldo thus replies; 

If in court customs he at all be read, 

“ That the precedence no one here dentes 
To gluttons at the board, and dames in bed 
^ Bnt in the place were valour must be shown 
^ Man's #eed of honor by his deeds is known.’* 

XXII. 

Lo! while they still their conference delay’d, 

Jii mingled tones the instrnments resound, 

1,0 ! weighty plates of finest metal made, 

With viands exquisite most richly crown'd ; 

Amt heaiiteoiis cups right cunningly inlaid. 

The mighty Emperor to all sends round ; 
lie each guest honoring in peculiar mode. 

Some iiiiifk of record to all present sliewed. 

XXIII. 

Meanwhile king Chnrl’magne in extreme delight 
With gentle tones his fair discourse combined. 

Glad mid so many a Onke, and valiant Knight, 

Himself snch pride of place, and power to hod. 

He all the Pagan race esteemed as light. 

As sand of Ooean scattered by the wind. 

Bnt sudden matter tliat did there befall, 

'Turn’d on itself the thoughts and eyes of all: 

K xxiv. 

For from the end,of that fair hall there came, 

Four giants; (eaeh'than other did appear 

( Larger and fiercer) in their midst a dame. 

And in her train a single cavalier; 

' Like the bright easjf rn star, nr brighter flame 
i (I* the son, forsooth to say. she shone aa clear, 

I Or whst create may beauty best express ; 

! No eyesore e'er saw such loveliness. 

latcrpilrter. a word in common n»e. when Eiigliih was spoken in itv purity. Tor antbnrity vM« 
' H Uoleyn’s leneii to Henry «be Htb, 
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XXV. 

Clarice and Galerana, Addo too 
Whom Roland. Enueliiie whom lov'd the 
(Pallaa in this, in that yon Dian view,) 

With many from whose mention I refrain, 

Fair past man’s thunchts were there, bat all we knew, 

Less lair, when she in hall did entrance ^ain. 

Whose lustrous son eclipsed 'heir light as far. 

As does our sou surpass each lesser star. 

XXVI. 

Tiirns sndden I’wards the spot his eager eyes. 

Each Christian Lord and 'entieman. the while, 

From their low seats the Pagans all arise ; | 

lUaz'd with siirh wonder as does sense beguile. 

Each gentle converse with the damsel tries. 

Who with right gladsome presence, and a smile 
Might will a timer’s heart, or move a stone. 

Thus ’gau her speech m aoftaud lowly tone. 

XXVII. 

“ The feats of prowess, high mi ihty Lords. 

** Of these thy Paladins, thine own great worth. 

Which on the ears of all men now outpour’d, 

** Ay, have e’en passed the confines of the earth, 

“ Hope to these foreign wayfarers afford, 

“ That not in vain their way they’ve toiled forth, 

Who from the world’s end* hitherward are bound. 

For love of honor, ardent as profound.” 

XXVIII. 

And that onr purpose I may all declare, 

(“ 'I'he cause in briefest manner to recite, 

** For which we to vonr solemn festal farel 4 
“ Know this man, Hubert of the Lion, higlit, 

** Who does this dark and sable snrcoat wear, 

“ Thrust forth his own fair home against the right 
His sister I, with him together driven, 

“ To wboin the name Angelica is given.” 

XXIX. 

“ Two hundred journey’s beyond Tanais tide , 

“ Where erst onr wonted home, and onr rr,pprt 
Rnnionr, some tidings of thy name supplied 
" And oi th’ appointing of this knightly sport. 

* ^ Hence throngh so many countries have we hied, 

“ But to present ourselves in this your court 
^ And, if indeed we may gain that reward. 

A wreath of roses if a right we've heard.” 

XXX. 

** More pleasing far wilhnnteii doobt is this, 

^ That gift whate’er it be of value higher; 

“ The noble heart sure amply gilted is. 

If the mere name of honor it acquire, 

** And in this iniud my brother purposes 
** 'Gainst all assailants who the fight design 
“ Christian or Saracen to hold his own, 

** And wait their onset at famed Merlii/s tone.”^ 

V The celebrity of Charlemagne, and the extended renown of hi.* namo are''matters of 
history. The famous Harooa.oul Kasbeed valued the ft||nidsiiip of the Enipmr 't^ve lliat of all 
other (lotentales, and sent an embassy to him soon sfler bis coronation wiisw present of the first 
striking clock, ever seen in Europe, ceding to him at the same time the holy place Of Jerusalem. ‘ A 
poleutate who hi those troublous limes could hold under his single sway .^''^raace, the greater part 
of Germany, apart of Spain, the low conutries, and Italy as far as BeUeimto nilglit well be cele¬ 
brated evnu in lands known then as the “ world’s end." The romancers bare oLcaurab cprrieil mattera 
a little further than history allows, and bring him ailBiirera froBi Cathay. Cham<i9Uigas is at oue the 
Agauieuiuuu and Nestor of lioiardu’s epic, 
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i XXXI. 

HfrTow be the agreement of the fight reveal e»?, 

' ** Which let alt ttno^'t. who in it wonld enisaee j 
“ Tlie knight from’a naildle beaten to the field, 

^ “ Shall in aefenee no further battle wage, ^ 
“ 5nt n^pfbre said, at once ns prisoner yield 
** YfWro dismounts ray brother, lithe gage, 

“ And n^ed ofeonq'iiest will myself repay, 

** While with his giants, Hubert wends away.” 

XXXIl. 


Before the monareh when her speech was done. 
Waiting his answer did she. humhiv kneel; 

With fixed and wondering stare gazed every one^ 
Yet nearer than them all does Roland steal. 

For that the hurt with him had deepest gone. 
Though stnic^ling fain his trouble to conceal. 
Still on the ground his eyes averted resr. 

And for his folly no small shame confest. 

XXXIU. 

or Charrmagne's downfall, of his kingdoms ill. 
Of Roland’s hniie, was that sad day the fiisi, 
Ijove and desire do all his being fill ; 

Tir unwary sonl that poison has o’er conrsed ; 
Trembling he stands, and wants alike the skill ; 
To know or beat bis oain ; on’s brow forlb burst 
Readjjtfcold sweat, his face now red now pale, 

' Sliewswhat strange passion does his soul assail. 

XXXIV. 


, And since no solace can his pain efface, 

Or cool the burning heat finoi which he shrinks 
S.iv'ii^heD he views that nnre and beanteons face 
liike some sick wretch who ’neath his torture sinks 
Shame he at last does from bis thoughts displac 
And H'itii raised eyes love's venom’d philtre drinks^ 
Not vet so wholly lost, but reason still, 

III thoughts like these, reproves his wayward will. ^ 

XXXV. \ 

“ Orlando ! Madman ! 'neath wbat nbrenzy’s sway. 
“ (What and how great) dost let thyself I'e driven ! , 
“ See’st not the sin* that hurries thee away 
“ And makes thee nothing worth in sight of HeaveO' \ 
** Can'st not the strength, the daring now display, 

“ For wliich by all fame once (o tl^e was given, 

“ Thou 'gaiast the world wonid’st erst defiance hurl, 

** And what! art now made captive by a girl ?** 


xxxvr. 

• 

“ Blit how, if she despite her sex or age. 

Have greater strength and hardihood than I, 
** Can 1 resist such odds, or seek t’engage, 

“ In battle ’gainst an unseen enemy ? 

“ Be what be may. or love, or phrenzied rage, 
“ Or what e’er else he’s called a Deity ; 

“ Then what alktil me strength and reason too, 
Constrained and fated in what e’er [ do.** 


_ XXXVII. 

^Painst love he rnwd his plaint thus piteously 
Whi)e rankled in his side the veDomnd dart } 
imo, whose old locks all silvered be, 




* lu loving an Infidel, 
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Owns It'S* passion in his heart; ' 

What may we say ? none ^otthem th^ nee scot free 
jjpharl’in^gne the wise ’scaped not the. self saine smart; 
Glorious her It'inniph o’er go many there. 

Victress in woman’s robe, and flowing hair> 

xxxviii. 

With doubt and marvel in their mein eitpressed. 

Stood each and ail intent on that lair face ; 

Ferrau alone more darimrlhan the rest, I 

For that lie canie of Arnialnsian race, 

Thrice t’u ards the cn I his iiiirried coqrse addressed, 

To seize Rill) fly ini; bear her finm the ilace, 

Resnectand fear ofsiiaining great Chajrl’magne 
Thrice friini hia purpose did the knight restrain. 

XXXIX. 

Seated ns chancer] by country Gano’s aide. 

Was Mala^ige,* who o'ttinies 'mid the rout, 

Gazi'd oil her, deeiiiing this light strange, yet tried. 
How he ns well his enda migiit bring about ; 

At Inst as fellow craftsmen ne'er can hidn 
Froin’s fellow's ken, he made her wholly out. 

And knew she hitherwards with foul intent, 

And versed in magic art her steps had bent. 


XL. 


rbarlemagne enamored,’gan with question slight, 
Her to ivildress ; solely (hat lie wouiii fain 
Fin ( cause to keep tier longer in his alight; 

He looks and speaks, and speaks and looks again j 
She seemed to liiiii SO si'aiigely lair a wight. 

He ne’er could gaze enough, or e’er refrain ; 

B'd he at length disinisseil the maiden fair, ' ,, 

And heard and granted nil her late made prayer: 


From the paved floor, not yet had passed the damn 
When Maiagige his volnine took ; iur first 
He sought what weh of cunning was this same. 
Which all prepared some fntiire evil uiir.sed ; 

He read, and as he read a voice there came. 

Full on his ear, when lo ! a fietid accursed. 

With haughty speech he hears up starting ask, 

* That he be quickly told, what e'er his task.” 


. XLII. 


“ Who is this maid ?” The spell learn’d lord began, 
“ Whence hits she, tell me. come, and for what end?’* 
Thi* fiend leplied, “ your (oe, who here hath wan, 

“ You and your cause to injure aud ofleud ; 

“ Oa'alVon of Cathay, an old old man, 

“ lit farthest India for her sire is kenn’d 
^ HerheV, with these atteudant<, and the knight, 

• “ Her brother sent he, who Argalm bight 

1 XLtir, ^ 

“ Not Hubert, on she said, to hide the troth, 

** Ami tliiw deceive you ; lor her heart with drill 
** Of iVand IS filled, and guile all seet^ng sooth, 


* Malaclge or properlyt Malagigi is a knight celebrated m the oW iw 
Maiagige, or Matagigi. may fairly take rank as the Ulysws of the Wiivalrie i 
rrotaaiiry boweter caunot compete with tliat of the Infidel, and Us losi' 
Cross causes macli disorder and loislortuue. 
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*• She every epeU, snJ secret charm can sift ;■ 
Valient es valiant nan be is the vnnth, 
f To whom Ilia sire e steed ex'eeedfntr stvlft 
** Was given, and eke a lance of gold as vrell, 

*1 With sabtle laboor fiHined and powerfnl spell ;** 

: XLIV. ' 

* Snell js the fiifbre of tbis wond’rons spear, 

** That whoso lives can ne’er withsland its tiirnst; 
“ Strength, and desterity, are useless here, 

** For one nnd other vields, ns needs it mnst • 

** Sisrh spells ns on this earth have not their peer, 

** With such strange virtue do this lance encrast, 



XLV. 


Tile mail he wears is of as precions colt, 

“ (itight well equipped he left his sire’s domain.) 

** A ring he has. which this strange power can boast, 
** Worn on tiie hand, all spells it renders vain : 

** P aced in the month, to siglit the wearer’s lost; 

** Happy the lAan who may this ring obtain ! 

“ Yet trusts he none of these ns eqnal worth, 

^ That wond'roas beanty. peerless here on earth** 

xrwi. 

** Willi him, for this, his sister is allied, 

“ That won by her fair face, and practised wile ; 

** Forth in her train the Paladins may ride, 

^ ** Love struck and faint to field, in armed file, 

IP ** Then may the knight with that good laocesiippiied 
** Disniqmt, and lead them captivejnany a mile, 

*' blniftir^Swh their spoils his Indian tiirone ; 

** Thus U^Iapou's design in all I've shown.** 4 


XLVII. ■ 

He snoke and straight was Malngige involved, 
lle,ving these tidings, in right sore dismay ; 
Yet without more words, he at once resolved, 
’J'he dame Angelica to seek straightway, 

'I hat hv ills art her plans may be dissolved: 
F'er this Argalia wrapt ina'nmber lay, 

Beneath a fair pavilion placed alone, 

(As told elsewhere,) near Merlin's massive 8toae« 

XLiVllI. , 

Not too far hence his Sister did reclhtc. 

Her Hat white ringlets on the verdant sward. 
Close hy a fotiniain 'neatha lofty pine. 

Where one w^atched by her. of her giant guard ; 
No mortal thing she seemed when sleep her eye 
Had closed, bat like an angel her regard; 

Her brother's ripg she on her finger bore. 

Whose power and virtues yon have beard before. 


^ XLIX. 

Now Maiagi^* ufMn his demon steed, 

Tfarongh the still air his silent foarney kept, 

And ingde tite sprite descend above that mead, 

ffm <i|ie find (ht; eaclmitter Malaglge wgrioK io mhl sir. on hli way to Angelica's 
eBRarapment without SWj^’iviaa been previously Informed of bis couipeHing his devilish adviser 
ffdodutyMu etherll^^<;y..4 inpiysly cite ^ this aS • proof'of the abrupt nature of tbeuar- 
rattleiutWlhstCiimm.wbicii seems eWeny'die <bw Ust itaosas asbA.beBove neitlwr 
bis but by%goMini, The first interpolatcr of the poOm, 
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Anffelica there law he as ahe elept, 

Near her the giant armed for warlike deed* 

The rgift abonitihe graaejr meadow elept; ' . 

This suit and service owed they to their lord. 

While slept the iPaoUielj to keep watch SDAward* 

’ li. 

The Necromancer smiled, then opM hit booh 
To play some devilish cantriss to this crew. 

Whom as he read a drowsy sleep o'ertook, 

Heavy their eyes, and weak their members grew. 

None could the might of that false magic brook 
Blit oo the gronnd their ont<itretched bodies tlirew^ 
That done the enchanter drew his trenchant blade, 

Aod as with fell inteat approached the maid. 

LI. 

Paised Was the arm to strike her, when his eve* 

Full on that face, in all its beauty fell. 

Which bound his muscles with such powerful ties. 

That failed all strength at once ; there did he dwelt 
Like ice or marble, fixed in still surprise 
While seemed a vuice to say,—“ thou wert too feli^ 
Too brutal dastardly.too pityless. 

To lay rude bands on so much loveliness.”' 

Lir. 

And thus heonining of far other mind. 

Her lover now, no more her enemy. 

The sword he cpiits. and close by her reclined. 

On her fair person gazes tremblingly ; 

Then thinking on the chance that thus designed 
Fortune to thrust on him so temptingiv. 

H ow of this Lady he might have his will. 

He thoi^i^^ once ins wishes to fuifili. 

•%'f Llll. 

And deeming he had all her senses locked 
By magic art in slumber so profound. 

Though then in ruin all the world were rocked 
With the vast fabric of the Heaven around, 

She’d still sleep on, none e'en by that be. shocked 
A closer place by that sweet girl he found. 

Clasping her fast; nor of the ring had heed. 

.Her brother’s, which she wore in case of need. 

LIV. 

That ring which spell and sorcery disarmed, 

Bach winard art. nod fell encliantment broke, 

Ijoud screamed the damsel, waking and alaimed* 

And ns her shriek Argaliatoo awoke. 

From his pavilion forth he riiRiied unarmed. 

Seeking the quaiter whence his sister spoke* 

There saw ^e her by Malagige embraced, 

Oo whom he darts iorage aod furione haste. 

LV. 

And having neither sword, nor lance, sor mafie* 

His hand to a heavy cudgel he applies. 

Of which some lay ae’t chanced about the place y 
** Surety thon must he some mad beast” he crien 
“ Thon rascal coward of a brutal race ; 

** Since hither thou art come irt thief like gotse 
•‘ToshamedairHamosetsas tbey repcsb, ^ 

nust perforce bs paoisbed with dry mow*, . 
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LVI. 

' * , i 

Bin<1 brother, quiekly bind, thin traitor 
** While fant I keep him ; (thns the f^ndy told 
" Arenha) 'eniqijit this wizard' not thy mieiit, 

“ W'lthont the rin^. which on inv hand I hold,';';; 

*' Could e’er prevail meanwhile the Clinstiao Knight 
(griev'd not a little that he'd been an bold ; 

Argnlia t’wardaa giant rnna whoae sleep 
Alight death be called, not aliimber, *twas so deep. 

Lvir. 

Him bere and there, with might and main he shakes* 
But in th" sleeper still no feeling finds, 

A looiened chain from off his staff he takes. 

Back in malirioiisjov his way he winds. 

Fast to his back the Christian's arms he makes, 

Tl is feet and briefly all iiis bodv binds, 

ToMnlngige not much his art availed, 

For.over bis Angelica's prevailed. 

LVIU. 

Soon ns she saw the fCnighi securely bound. 

Within his breast her hand the Damsel pass’d : 

That book to ill devoted, there she found 
"With signs and symbols fill'd from first to l«st, 

IReaice half had she turn’d o’er, when all around 
'I’he lately cloudless Heavens were o'errast 
And dieadfiii voices in her hearing yell 

What must we do, yonr wishes quickly tell.” 



*' dame,” that ye conve/ 

TBw Ciiiistian to loy father Oalafron, 

And, when the caitiff at his feet ye lay, 

Say he from me was sent, by me was won ; 

And ’gainst tViese christened gentry from to day 
“ There, needs not much more, ns I think be done ; 
"This one alom I feared, and now the best 
" Is captive made, I little dread the rest.” 

LX. 

Her order given, by this infernal crew 
Waa Mnlagige through middle air convey’d 
Who when him bound before the. JCing they threw* 
Deep in e cavern ’neatli the sea u^as laid. 

Angeiira now t'wards her giants drew. 

Dispelled the rharm, and each one conscioas made 
Astounded there they stood and all aghast 
Like men who nothing wist of what had pass’d. 

LXI, 

W^hile in this place thns matters take tbeir bent* 
In Paris city other fend befalls ; 

Fain would Orlando seek Argatia's tent, 

For burning passion all his being thralls, 

O’ thecroifd of lovers none to this consent* 

Esch self esteemed, aloud for justice calls, 

Nor fproe nor favor thns (hey tell the King, 

Should e’er or shame, or wrong on others bring. 

Lxn. 

ThA|>|||te>land were his nephew, and known bravo 
ThetV'were fniripany in Court as brave as he* 

Bat Roland first the chanoe of doidh ivill have 
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Mor Rfcotnl rnn emlnre in anstht lo he ; 

GhnrI'niaene whoconUl nought elHvthe order g&ve, 
At Inatythat chance the iasne Hhoiild decree, 

The written names of whoso songht t'engage^, ~ 

Sliouid from an urn be chosen by a Page, 

’ Lxni. 

Who that fair love born quarrel to o’ertook 
Had as it happened near them taVn his stand; 
Anot^r bore the iirn which first he shook. 

Then closed abovf wiih firmly pressing hand, 

From foith thi' urn the Pag:e a nauer took; 

Astolfo, said the scroll, of Engetand ; 

Ferrau a great name the second lot supplied, 

Rinaldo next, with Dudou hy his side. 

LXIV. 

The giant limited Grandonio followed these, 

Hun Bt'iliiighier. and hiniOttona stout ; 

His name as next the I'oud old nionarcli sees, 
(Chance willed him not amid (he laggard rniit) 

And. lest my tale by too much telling te:ise, 

Uef'ore Orlando's thirty names came out ; 

Bv such mischance migiit rage not mirth be stirred 
lUid sMcli a throng to be not even third. 

LXV. 

The Rng'dsliman Astolfo.'* we are told. 

So fair III person was, so stout of linih. 

He not alone the foremost place might bold 
At home, but east or west were none like him : 

]\lor« was his courtesy though much iiis gold ) 
lie ever lov’d to prank in gallant trim, g'. 

But somewhat easily tr»m’s seat lie fell. 

Ills soie> defect, us i'nrpiu’s records tell. 

LXVF. 

, But to oiir tale : in arms he took the field, 

And sure at ‘oiiiiidiions price those arms were sold] 
With massy pearls encrusted was his shield, 

Pis mail where seen seemed all of biirnishcd gold j 

A ruby on his helmet ally-steeled 

Made its rich cost amount to sums untold; 

• Much lar^reras they have it was this stone, 

Than largest met that ever yet was grown. 

Lxvir. 

Over his steed a trapping did he throw 
Of silk, with leopards allbruidered fair,-[- 
And caiiiied him lightly curvet to and Iro, 

That all upon him did in marvel stare; 

Tims to the amoroos festnl did he go, 

And reached the lists tho' somewhat late it were. 

* Then took his horn and loudly gave it breath 
Defying thus Argalia to the death. 

• 


* This name I am inclined to think Is a corruption from the Latinieed appellation of 
some Saxon nohie attendant on the kiup; of Mercia some Gostolfe, or Eswolf who after casually 
tigiiring in Turpin's chronicles a* Aslolpliiis has been celebrated by the romancers as (he handMm^ 
niiui of his day and a bud horseman. Ue is roiistaully introduced by Boiardo and despite bis indif. 
fereul scat u despalcbed by Ariosto on the tlyuig steed to the moon. ^ 

Jr Leopards and not lions, were anciently borne on the ormp^W i&gland. Ifapoleon’S 
ametation of not acknowledging our lions is well known, and luiutortalistid .Ift .bM diretUoti Id the 
Army of I'urtugallur*’driving the Leopard'into the sea.” ' - i. - * 1 . 



LXVUI. 

The fenth teho tbere etood veitiiiK fer the fgk^ ' - 
Come* cant} in.harnaM to the listed plain } ‘ , 

Him with his ajm Anaeiiea bedight 
. Herself, herseWK atirmp bold and ran; 

^ '' Be and' his stef^n snrooats snowjr wliito - 

^like Tclad, fair semhlance to maintain, 

With shield on arm, and firm in hand that spear» 

Which to the ground bears every Cavalier* 

LfX. 

Each to the compact once atrain asreed, 

As with a mutual courtesy they met. 

And the fair dame as weii upon the mead; 

'I'hen for career Some wav apart they get. 

Each ’gaiost the other ridea with equal speed. 

Under his shield ensconced nnd firtiily set; 

Bnt the Ei>elisl) Duke, us in the shock they mell 
Lifted in air his tegs, and beadlooi; fell, 

LXX. 

And fortnne corsed, right ill at ease in mind 
For this his fall, and thus wise mattering said 
As let him look t’ himself an he not find 
« "Tvvere just in the nick of time 1 was sped 
“ * Perchance e'en now I rodi* against the wind, 

" Perchance by this besidea I was bested 
Now biiiines his horse, now finds his selleamiss 
Now grieves o’er that mischance, and now o'er this, 

Lxxr. 

Bnt while be thns complains is borne away 
By those fanr giants to their master’s lent; 

To gage well on him when disarmed lie lay 
Close to Astolfo's side the damsel went. 

And as her eyen his fair fresh face survey 
By sudden pity is her nature bent; 

Honor aa due to lord in arms well known, 

Kiuduess and courtesy tu him are shown. 

LXXIl. 

Unwatchfd. unfettered ns he list the knight 
Paced round the margin of the neighbouring springs 
Willie the fair.Lady by the moon beams li^it 
A atoien look would thither oftimes fling ; 

The yonth as darker grew th’ advaaeing night 
She laid on couch of liebett furoisMiog ; 

Before the tent strict watch while he doth sleep 
Heiself, her brother aud tlie giants keep. 

• LXXIIl. 

Scarce yet peered forth the newly risen morn 
When bold Perrau is seen in arms eompieto 
Coming afar and winding loud hit horn ' 

The sounds right soon Argalia'a hearing greet; 

He clad in tfeeds, which well his shape adorn 
Leaping onb'horae pricks Ibfth bis foe to meet, 

Ris lance in hand, his good sword by his sida, 

Hti armour all by magic art sttpydied. 

* Bqml partition of tbs smi' nwl wlna was a nceemary observanea foensare a Air Joust 
It is emy to conceive the dittcnlty of keeping a lahce-bnaii time to its aim when the jouster huving 
OBiy^tka«arr<i«opeiiiiigsla|^.viSof ihrougb whiclito look, ami bis sight farther.pbitructi-d by the 
tleaeb, Ibf sunAt'ic foU bmaNi bim or still worse the wind blowing violently through his helmol ba|S 
w mm bis eye bells. Any one wbo gallops against the wind may hAYo pracucnl proof of the disadvaa* 
li|oll^S|»ttnie so nu must bavb been to a Knight in ImnlMiai. 
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LXXIV. 

fint for thf hmntrant ant) hizh ni^tUed Bteed*' 
Hieht H.iibiotn,on whinb ro«l« to wor^ 
or morr thail hnmao (Mrlanor than WoHj^eed 
To sprnk bin pnibiei trnk on thry or«i M^ 
Tiinii1»liickeiit crow, he waa more blacamdeed/’^ 
Three fetlocka white, and on his front a stnr^ 

5{n swift and stronz of foot lie left behind 
The air borne birds, and passed.the very wind. 

LXXV, 

No horse T say than him cotild faster jro. 

Not Byard even, no nor Brigliador ;* 

Yet seemed he to Ferrah by far more slow. 

Who in his breast snnh fiery passion bore; 

He only tbinkinz to dismount his foe 
Nat much of courtly z'dse in’s )»rerting worO 
To him liid hours like years go iinz'rinz by 
And “hasten, hasten,’* ever was bis cry, 

Lxxvr. 

So win tlifl precinns prize with staff in rest 
’Gainst his ooponent swiftly he career’d, 

But as the lances clashed on either breast 
ArpaliH fii'in as is a tower appear’d; 

Down powerless to the ground was Ferma kest 
Nor hap, what han may could he have itprear’d 
H is person theuce, whirl) so his heart did fire ' 

He lost his very wits for grief and ire : 

LXXVIl. 

Ofi for light cause is man to anger prone, 

When nrzed by love, by youth or temper’s thrall; 
As was Ferrau whose love no bounds could owa g 
Still blit a youth so fierce wnibe withall, 

That men wbuld blench beneath his look alone ; 

As 'twas his wont (or iiiatters sligiit and small 
Borne off by rage the madman’s part to play. 

As oftiiues erst, so did be on that day; 

LXXVUI. 

For being in such shamefoi fashion foil’d 
Added yet further to his natural heat. 

And with some reason the hot blood opboi^d 
Of each young love sti nek roiith at such defeat. 
And go the wheel of Ferran’s anger oil'd 
That he all madden'd Jenpt upon his feet; 

Rsge does so blind him that with Sword in hand 
He on Argaiia falls, and weilds his brand* 

LXXIX. 

Nor bonds, nor compacts in his thoughts ahhfe, 
Nav more, he thinks be does bnt what is right g 
“ Madman stand back,” aloud Argaiia cried, 

“ I with no prisoner nan enzage in fight!” 

Fight or fight not, I fight,” Ferra& replied. 

And traverse-cutting with remorseless might 
’Os'nst the youth’s legs, so sbrew'd a blow be apfed, 
I’bat being pimble stt^ him yi seme atead* 

LXXX. 

’This when they saw, tn bring their Lord relief 
The giant yeomen straiglitway ran in haste, 

Argeito whshis name, who awBied their chief j 

\ 1^1 
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LampODlo next wilh Iar.(t!er stntore srrnretl ; 
lllgan, tlie tlitrti, wbn, aa’t wan hia belief 
He ran ritfht well, before tlie others rar.eil; 

The funriii. iiiiRe man, as Twiton was aii.iress’d 
Fait head and sbou^t^S taller than the rest. 

'' ^ Lxxxr. 

Xjamnord with all his might a javelin threw, 

Which were he not from power of weapon free. 

Had Miirely traverned Penan thrunch and through 
Nor woubi have help'd him much iiia vaiianty ^ 

Ktit never man ili«l cat or lINtpard view. 

As skiriitig whirlwind ou a iioiiblefi sea. 

Or levin bold from Heaven so qiiicUly flash. 

As did Ferraiu upon the giant tiash. 

LXXXIL 

The tall man smote he on the dexter liannch 
And rut him through as tho'igh he were of <iongh. 

Right to the mid leg through both reins and paunch. 
Nor is't enough to strike thin niiglity blow*. 

Rut oil the rest he flies like lion staunch. 

And scores their hiiies with’s iaiilchioii as they go ; 
Reijres Argn la shaming at the sight, 

Stiiuds on one side, and views the passing light. 

LXXXIlf. 

A raonstrons ^onnd in air now Ferraii made. 

And earth some twenty /eet beneath him left i 
With heavy sweep so weilded he his blade 
Down to tlie teeth in twain was Urgan cleft 
Rut whilst with him rinharrassed he ileiay'il, 

Arcesto's niiice with iron handed heft 
Htrnck tln^niglit's head behind so dire a blow, 

As made from torth his mouth the life blood flowr 

LXXXIV. 

Ou this still fiercer than before grew he. 

And, for the other's caring not a whit. 

From crow II to gintle paited erpialiy 
The haughty giant to the earth he hit ; 

'J'iien was the kiiigi t in feaifnl jeopardy, 

Tiirlon VI itii'joints in streii/tii itiiuieusuied knit 
Takes him behind, and clasps liini tight y round. 

And struggles hard to cast him to the ground. 

t LXXXV. * 

Were it mere chance, or were’t tlie Buron's might 
I cannot tell, yet got he clear away : 

• A bharp and clear edge 1 fitulclnon wields the knight 
An iron staff the giant's huge hands sway ; 

'I'wixt them afresh was recommenced the light. 

And both at once a mighty blow assay, 
l>enlt with such force that either sorely thought. 

He to his toe, some grievous harm had wrought, 

• LXXXVf. 

No death imtright there hap{M>if*iil from these blows 
For that Turioti with stalwart force and rude 
Stii-^es (he Knighi's head, his helm in iraginents sirewgi 
And his iirmed front does all of fence deiin le ; 

Down Feyrau's sword at that same, instant goes, 

(A sound like whistling hnrrtfcaoe ensued) 

Across his iiiailciad limbs bm fanichion flew. 

And cat them, like a reed at one iilow tbrongl^ 



LXXXVII. 

Almost at once thoa fell thef on the meadl« 

One senseless as in death, and one half dead; 

Argalia qnits in daring mood his steedj/i^-' 

And captive make Perraq ere word was said; 

U' ho all amaxed scarce thinks' in very deed 
He sees himself by Pagan ehampton led 
Captive yon hostile pavilions within. 

And still denies that be his prisoner bin. 

LXXXVIH. 

** If Charles the Emperor be pleased to make ^ 
“ Tt|ia compact with the Dane, what is’t to meT 
" Can he constrain me lest his law 1 break ! 

Like serf or thrall must I aubmissive be ? 

“ Ftere came 1 to do battle for love’s sake* 

And make yonr sister mine by valiaaty ; 

‘'Her will I have, or else away with life 
"If my known daring fail not in the strife*’* 

LXXXIX. 

Astolfo, who till this was sleeping soand. 

Rose at the noise, for he but late awoke ; 

Tiie giants yells, which all the meads aronnd 
Caused shake, and tremble, first his sluinlms broke ; 
When t>ie two Lords at snrh dire feud hewiind ' 
Twist them he thrust himself, and gently spoke. 

And much to calm them strove the cavalier 
But not one word of peace would Ferrau hear. 


XC. » 

" See’st not,” Argalia asked, " say, lee'at not now, 

" Thoii Baron bold, thy armonr from thee ta’eo ? 

" DeeinVt Ihoo perchance thy helm still shades tby brow 
" Lo ! there it lies in shivers on the plain ; 

" But judge thyself decide,bad'st rather thou 
" Shoiild’st here be prisoner made, or else be slain? 

" For if bare beaded tbon wilt needs contend, 

" Not many strokes ’twill take the game to end.” 

xcr. 

" Now giv’st tbon me'the heart,” replied FerraA, 

“ Sans helm* aoPS ipaij, fans shield to stand jthe brui^. 

And gain tjie day despite Wfiat thoi^ can’st do, 

" Thou cased in harness, {'with unarm’d front:” 

These love fired words the savage Baron threilf 
Out ’gainst his foe with fury past bis woi^. 

For love in's breast had kindled snoh a flame. 

Room it had none, and all restraint o’er came. 

xcn. 

Mach raged A rgalia then, who saw the koighl 
His warlike deeds so slightingly esteems, 

That thus imarnMd he dares him to.tbe fight,. 

And the rich prise his own already deenu ; 

His vaunting.Spirit carried to its height 
(So pride and anger urge him tp extremes) 

“If snch thy itch for strife, fair Sir,” said ho* 

** 'Twill be well scMtchcoj aa if thea trast to .. 
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' ** Come r<‘t: thM on Ihy horw, and do thy beat, 

*' For as thou shsU deserve so will I treat thee ; 

** Hope not for merey thoat;h, when thns sans crest 
V 1 see thy head, when I to earth have beat thee ; 

** In (rnth ’tie bnt thine own death Ihon dost quest, 

*' And troly do 1 trnst it here will meet thee 
*• Defend thee—ifthoa cnn’st thy best deeds try, 

*' Since by my hands, ’tis fated ^oo must die,’* 

XCIV. 

liond Innphed Ferrau, and Ians at that proud speech 
As at slight thin? it cared him not to hear ; 

Sw'ft at a bonnd his warhorse does he reach ; 

** Mark me.” qnoth he, “ O valiaot cavalier, 

In very birth I’ll do thee no impeach, 

'* I f thon will pi ve me op thy sister here; 

If then dost not, let this my oath be heard 

*’ To Pluto's shades right soon thon'll be traDsferred.** 

XCV, 


Here, all o'er come by anger's hot assault. 

At speech SMrroeant and words so keen 
Maddened d^dc-strere * does Argalia vanli; 
Hanirhty in tone and threatening in mein, 

(Though men to ken hia words, were nigh at fnnlf) 
* He drew the blade he bore, so sharp and sheen. 
That precious lance forgetting in his haste. 

Which’g^nst the pine tree trunk himself bad plac’d. 

XCVI. 


Fach raging thna ’gainat each with sword in hand 
Thev made their coursera hurtle breast to breast; 
Bach was a Lord, whose na?he in arms might band 
With galinntchampions high amidst the best; 

If for Mont Albans knight might Roland stand 
No vantage might be fonnd on either crest ; 

Bnt of the warfare if yon fain would learn. 

Hear on, and to this other Canto tarn. 


t Here as in varlons other p’acre, I have employed obsolete terms (not 1 trust sflhetedly) 
wHh the intention of giving some little (of the qnaintncss of the older style to my translation, white 
the words I introdured aidad me in ptocaring a mare faithful rendering of my anther's meam 
To trsifsiate Berni ii not in any case easy, but to debar oneself the use of old Engiiah in trails* 
\ Ming ItU old Italian would be to aid a acedlen increase to the difficulty^ 
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THE BEAUTY OF RAmAHAli. 

Tlie ruins of Rajmalial have been so beautifully and patheti¬ 
cally described by a late East Indian poet that it t^ould, per- , 
baps, be thought quite presumptuous in me to attempt a deli¬ 
neation of them even in prose. While passing up the river in 
January last in progress to this station, 1 visited the celebrated 
palace of Jeliangeer, now in a state of dilapidation, and threat¬ 
ening still further decay. The edifice is situated immediately 
bn the banl|s of the river, and if one may judge from the frag¬ 
ments which have fallen Into the ’water, it may be concluded 
that the building must have trespassed too much on the stream 
unless it be supposed, and which may, after all be nearer the 
truth, that the Ganges has, since the erection of the structure in 
question, encroached too far on the land. Be tiiis as it may, the. 
injudicious selection of a scite so close to the violent current of 
a rapid river like the Ganges is too obvious to escape attention, 
and it may, probably, be to this circumstance that the stupen¬ 
dous fabric alluded to, though constructed^^ of approved mate¬ 
rials, owes its speedy dilapidation, accelerated, no doubt, by tho 
neglect it seems to have experienced for ages past. Well ha§;r 
the bard sung of these sublime time-consecrated ruins: 

The weed is on tlie sable wall, ^ 

The wild-dogs liuwlinp' in the linll, * 

The broken colanin’s sratterif'd by; 

And hark ! tlie owlet’s dismal cry 
Is driven tbiougli the lattice high 

From the remains, however, of the palace still standing, 
which would appear to have gathered strength and stability 
from age, and, in a manner, to defy its further ravages, some 
idea may be formed of the extent and splendour which must 
have dntinguished this noble structure on its iirst erection. 

It is impossible to say, at this distance of time, what was the 
precise object of the Emperor Jehangeer in building, what may 
not be unaptly called, a country residence so far from the im¬ 
mediate seat of his government. From all the inquiries*! inadS * 
on the spot, I could not obtain the slightest information calcu¬ 
lated to clear up this point. What Rajmalial may have been 
under 4be reign of the earlier emperors of Hiudoostan it is 
equally di&cult to say j but if it was ever famed for population, 
trade, and importance, jt has long dwindled* into compara^iv® 
insignificance and obscurity ; and at this day presents the as- ‘ 
pect of an inconsiderable village remarkable only for the peou- 
fiarity of its soil and the production of its pottery. * \ 

Not long after the completion 6f the palace at Rajmdhal J|p 
emperor Jehangeer, surrounded by ius ministers and court^ll 
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Was seated, at father an unusually early hour, one morniffj^i^ im 
apartmeD^, whtfch oVeflboked the Ganges, enjoying tht^tire^ 
breeze Wmbfarhad sprung up, after a very sultry night, 
iilg at thabeautiful prospect spread before him. The ep 
tibOa^onany condescended to take a part iii the convefi 
Whtcli he permitted to the courtiers to engage in; wh« 
turning to the left, his attention was attracted by a figure in 
Wwftr; it wfi^tbat of a young woman, who had come to 
iBacted strewn), to perform her accustomed daily ablutioiA^ 
and who had just risen from a plunge beneath Us waves, 
;Wdieh it was her misfortune to be observed by the Emperor, 
who, though himself, in no way directly concerned in the 
calamity, which befell her afterwards, was yet, in some measure 
the innocent cause of it. As the time of bathing was before 
Bunrise, she did not expect the inmates of the palace who were in 
.general lazily inclined, to be stirring at so early an hour, and, 
under this delusion, had turned towards it, to avoid the rude 
Atare of the unmannerly crew of a native bout moored in the 
vicimty of the palace, little thinking that, in doing so, she was 
equally exposing liOi^lf to the observation of others not more 
considerate. Her age could not have exceeded eighteen or nine¬ 
teen years, and she had a face and a form as mucii calculated to 
excite the admiration of man, as the envy of her own sex. 
She was called the beauty op rajmahal, and many were 
the hea^|s, which had sighed for her, and many tiie suitors, who 
hadsoH^ited her hand; but after a great deal of jealousy, bicker¬ 
ing, and heart burning, the prize was carried off by the wealth¬ 
iest suitor. Her stature was a little under the ordinary size, and 
her whole appearance, exceedingly attractive; indeed enchant- 
itogi At any rate so she seemed in the eyes of the emperor, 
Vfib^^had no sooner beheld her, than he became silent and wrap¬ 
ped in admiration of her beauty. The courtiers, who frequently 
addressed their remarks to his majesty, without receiving an 
answer, were at first perplexed to account for bis thoughtfulness, 
and stared at each other with surprise and concern; but their 
tvondenceased, when Jehangeer, recovering from his momea- 
tary abstraction, significantly pointed at the object, which bad 
so intensely rivetted his attention. A loud and simultaneous 
burst of applause instantly followed the discovery, and, rtaching 
tlie ears of the lovely bather, made her start and look up, when 
to l^er shame and confusion, she became aware of her exposed 
sitdation. Quickly dinging one end of her saree,* which she 
occupied in wasliing, over her shoulders, she ran trembling to 
lier house, with her long blank shining hair streaming on her 
but it in vain she trip4|||> escape/rom her fate, for she 
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i(ad%|^nie the gaze of libertine eyes, and the jest of lascivioua 
Jtoniiphs, and was accordingly marked for a prey. One of thd 
Ipws, who had rendered himself notorious by hia;, pr!odigacie% 
jSi^ai^ly resolved to pursue the unfortunate girl, whoever shp 
be, and whatever trouble and expense it inighbCcost hini> 
do'inain the accomplishment of his wishes in the possession of 
object. 

, lii^uchraee, for such was her name, was a young-tnarried Hin¬ 
doo woman of the Kyut caste. She had been separated from 
her husband for some years. He had left her with her father 
and travelled from country to country with merchandize, and 
was now at Delhi. His return, after so long an absence, was 
expected shortly, but it had been protracted beyond the time fix¬ 
ed for it by circumstances not known to his family. 

Giinga Singh, for such was the name of Lucbmee*s husband, 
had sold his goods to great advantage, and, having collected his 
profits, had resolved upon returning to Rajmabal; but his .de¬ 
parture was delayed by the near approach of the Hoohe. It 
would, as a matter of course have been more agreeable tp his 
feelings and have afforded him greater s^iifaction to have cele¬ 
brated this festival with his family, relatives, and connections in 
his own native village; but fate ordained it otiierwise, as it was 
impossible he could reach RajmaUal in time for that purpose, 
even with all the expedition he could make, and he, therefore, 
wisely determined to remain at Delhi till its termiuatipb. 

Gunga Singh was but a few years older than Luchttiee, and, 
in addition to a large property he had possessed the advantages 
of a pleasing person and a cultivated understanding, which ren¬ 
dered him a suitable match for the attractive Luchmee. But to 
the personal recommendation in his favor, he was little indebted 
forthfl^uccess of his suit: nor was bis good fortune to be attribut¬ 
ed to any partiality for him on Luchmee’s part, who, even if she 
were of age to choose for herself, would not have been permitted 
to consult her feelings in one of the most momentous concerns 
of life. In a country where the customs and prejudices of so-» 
ciety have left these matters to the direction of parents, women 
are precluded from the exercise of the privilege claimed bv men 
in regard to the formation of matrimonial engagements. It was 
his money, therefore, that secured to Gunga Singh the BEAUW 
OP ra/Mahal. • ^ 

Gunga Singh and Luchmee, unlike the generality of husi^tnds 
and wives in India, wlio are seldom, if ever, united toeadf other 
from reciprocity of affection, wejf«,passionately attached to eaeh 
other. In a country, where coimelions of this nOture gre i^^me 
by parents for their children at an age when the latter are toWly 
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incapable ofcomprebending their nature and value^imutnalttcndero 
liese rarely springe up between the parties contract^ed wfaeii^ ^hej^ 
arrive at years of maturity; they are taught to regard the comteai- 
onasone of common obligation due to society; and hence itrUaO 
Wender^ ti^t they view each other with no other feelings,> tha'it 
tbose arising'from a cold sense of duty. But it was not sdi'i^itli 
Ganga Singh and Luchmee. Although they were married at an 
%aFl|y age, yc^jas they advanced in years, their hearts began to 
be warmed liillre and more by the pure fire of a holy attachinetl^ 
that took possession of their bosoms. It was with considerable 
rdhictance, therefore, that Luchmee consented to Guiiga’s ar« 
rangements to visit different countries for purposes of traffic. 

Absence, the test of true affection, instead of weakening, 
tended only to strengthen Gunga’s and Luchmee’s regard for 
on^ another, and the further Gunga receded from that home, 
which contained the treasure of his heart, and for which alone 
h||mow valued life, the warmer his bosom glowed with passion 
fpi^ier, to whom he had vowed eternal faith and constancy. How 
flirp^g, yet how swepj^is the influence which love, unalloyed 
with any baser feeling# exerts over the mind ; how deep, how 
powerful and permanent the interest it excites. The young 
and the old, the savage and the civilized alike feel and own its 
potency, and can it be otherwise, since the peace, the welfare, 
and the happiness of human race appears in a manner, to be in-, 
volved appreciation ; and yet there is hardly another pas¬ 
sion, cx<^t it be that of ambition, which has been so produc¬ 
tive of evil in the world ; for while it brings comfort and felicity 
to some, it occasions disappointment and misery to others. 
Love is a passion, which, in short, claims domination from one 
extremity of the earth to the other, and whether frozen by the 
frottof winter, or scorched by the warmth of summer, its effi- 
c^y is equally felt in the human heart. 

Ameer Khan, from his principles and habits, was not a man, 
who srcrupled about the employment of means for the attain- 
juient of an object, which he had once determined to accomplish, 
andAd be deterred by obstacles, which opposed themselves to 
ittjpbrsmtt Possessing wealth and influence to an unbounded; 

bethought no difficulties too great, which either the one 
orrOtbav ebuld not conquer, and entertaining these feelings,/ 
i^is^ned tb^be wondered at that he never dreamed that, even ‘ 
viHMiei^^omnipotent means at command, failure was possible" 
ii^)nftidebtbki&^ of a questionable character. Hitherto he had 
found the magic of riches ir^istibie, for its charms Ore in 

mirt^l^^i^k and unstable, enervated by^ 
by Yirtmi^tjDtii now. Ameer Khan 
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itiitirely Rt Delhi, the fertile mart for d^baucheryv 
he had hardly passed the middle stage of life, yet; 
eVei^ at this halcyon period of human existence, he was becomi^ 
PQVyJ” vice and infamy. The effeminacy and dis^pation of 
eastern court had tended much to loosen the restraints, whick^ 
a good education bestowed by parental care and solicitude had 
originally placed on a naturally feeble understan^ng and viei* 
o^g disposition. As the acknowledged and chos^' leader of a 
gang of profligate youth. Who had set up pleasure as the idol of 
their worship, and bowed to its image as to the deity of their de^ 
TOtions,he plunged headlong in the whirl of dissipation and vice, 
and unrestrained by any sense of propriety and rectitude, indulge 
ed to excess in every species of revelry, which promised the gra¬ 
tification of his passions. Woman was the professed object of his 
admiration, and wine the only cheerer of his spirits. He followed 
the former, as the ' shadow the substance,’ and participated iii 
the latter to excess, as the only enlivener of the faculties, and the 
only drowner of cares. He courted the smiles of beauty as his 



tions as 
reputation he had 


chief happiness, and sought to win her 
compensation for the ills of life. With 

earned, the means he had at command, the power he possessed, 
and the artifices he was capable of employing to the injury of 
female virtue and innocence, he seldom, if ever, failed in the ac¬ 
complishment of his object and in ruining the fdbiale on whom 
be had once fixed his eye. The heart, that cunning aHaddress 
could not subdue, was sure to be corrupted by pelf, wtiich he 
liberally distributed among those instruments of his profligacy, 
whose appointed office it was to taint the bosom of her, who was 
marked out as the victim of lust, and to tempt and decoy her to 
her destruction. But little difficulty could, indeed, be experi¬ 
enced jp obtaining the gratification of his unlimited desires in a 
community, where youth and beauty, set themselves up for traf¬ 
fic. How powerful and fascinating is beauty when associated 
with modesty and purity ! How strong and permanent is^the 
interest it excites in the breast of a man by the contemplation of . 
its charms ; but strip it of these graces, and it ceases terpossese 
its best attractions, and accordingly sinks into insipidity. The 
facility and success, which had hitherto attended Ameer Khan 
in tltefiareer of pleasure at Delhi, and the ease with which wow 
men had yielded themselves up to his gratification, had bm 
means prepared bim for resistance and disappointment 
intentions and designs upon the simple and uncultivated aind 
of the BEAUTY OF RAJMAHAL. 


At first recourse was had to 


means of conUtttiitje 


Luchmee by every insidious artifi^, which Ameer Kham icniir 
full well bow to employ to his advantage^ finussaries prai^sed 
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in their and perfect adepts in their art> wer#f^ga^ 

ed with a view to sedace Liuchrnee from her fidelity to lier >|iias- 
band, with liberal promises, tl^at their services would receiYil 
tberewan^due to them in the event of success. In order to stimu* 
late their zeal in the undertaking in question, they were dismissed 
for the present with a rich guerdon, as an earnest of what they 
xnight ej^peoyU^ereafter: but the difficulty experienced almost in 
the very oufi^ of the business nearly paralyzed their efibrts, and 
made them give up the game in despair. Ameer Khan, who had 
luUierto triumphed over every female, and thought none unsus* 
ceptible of impression, was not prepared for the repulse his over¬ 
tures had met with, and, instead of admiring the simple untu¬ 
tored village girl, whose conquest he had calculated as an easy 
achievement, for their modest virtues, and the indignant scoria 
with which she treated his advances, was quite exasperated by 
her rejection of bis base proposals. The failure of his projects 
tmcorrupt and ruin Luchmee, maddened him with disappoint¬ 
ment, so that be would, in all probability, have been driven tp 
ihe^ii^rnier re«ori^|||baffled villainy, that of using actual force 
as the only cbancejpliich promised the full realization of bi^ 
hopes and wishes, and as the certain means of revenging himself 
on 1^ victim’s headstrong stubbornness, as well as of compel¬ 
ling submission to his vile and lawless desires ; but he was for¬ 
tunately dissuaied, at least for the present, and until all other 
melhodii^ere tried and failed, from its adoption by the remon- 
atrancds&d entreaties of his tools, who represented to him the 
futility and danger of employing open violence, and the utter 
hopelessness of success in such a case ; but which patience, 
combined with prudence and caution, might secure in the end. 
It WBS justly observed, that such a procedure would alarm the 
timid creature, who, if any reason were afforded her to entertain 
the least suspicion of meditated violence, would either seek shel¬ 
ter from it in flight, or, what was equally certain, appeal to the 
emperor for protection and safety ; but if he would be guided by 
common sense and reason, he must have patience. Time and 
perseverance would effect what precipitation and force would op- 
ly defeat The dread of the emperor’s displeasure, rather thgn 
the miscarriage of plan after plan, tended in sonm degree, to mor 
derate passion and repress violence. As to the other altcruative 
be semned to make light of it, for well was be assured, |haf flight 
would affisrd her no refuge from his pm’suit, for where wpald sbf 
escape, that be eopld not follow her, pr wliere hide herself^ 
be could not seek her out. Agg^er Khap’s agents were nof wfopg 
ip fftyiag, timl had be proce edW ^s he hadtlireatened, jtp t|e.ppen 
|pap6>yiu©nt of force, be w^OTSPive thwarted bie pwn , 

have only alarmed ^obmee, wbPi Pe ||ipfebpp4f% 
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Wotltd bWe instantly sooglitshelter in flight; bRtas to^ai^lylni^ 
to the emperor for protection it was an alternative,^ which al|% 
V^ohld, perhaps, have never thought of. Even Were she advisfl 
ed to do so, she would most likely have wanted sufficient resolu^ 
tion and courage to overcome the natural timidity of her se%f 
and appear in a public court to prefer her complaint. ; 

“As Ameer Khan was one night absorbed in de ep cogitation; 
revolving in his dark mind a variety of schemeli^V conquei^- 
ing the reluctance of the stubborn Luchmee, and to persuade 
her to yield herself to his desires, he was summoned by a mes*' 
senger to attend the emperor immediately. He internally curs¬ 
ed both the messenger and his royal master for intruding on 
his privacy and disturbing his quiet; but, as the mandate waa 
peremptory and its disregard attended with peril to his head, 
ho hastened to wait on the emperor, whom lie found closeted 
with two or three other Emirs. They were all disguised in va¬ 
rious wa 5 ^s, and on Ameer Khan’s appearance, he, too, was or¬ 
dered to do the like. It now wanted but^a week to the com-^ 
mencement of the Hooke, and it was to nocturnal ei^ur-^ 

sion into the village that Jehangheer undM^ Emirs, disguised 
as stated, sallied out from a private door of the palace, without 
communicating their intentions to any one else. The niftit, 
though pretty far advanced, was beautifully clear and 
bright, for the moon had risen, and by thl broci(^. blazo 
of light irradiated the face of nature, and made ^^pros- 
pect around smile witii joy and gladness. Often dM»^han- 
gheer stop and gaze at the lovely scenery with deep 
admiration. Hitherto he had seen little or nothing of the 
pure and holy charms with whicli creation glows in the 
silence and solitude of the woods, for he had until now sfiut 
himselfjjp almost entirely in the metropolis of his dominions, 
engaged in the administration of state affairs, and was, in con¬ 
sequence, a comparative stranger to the enchantments of rural ’ 
scenery. It is true that the same sun shone on the splendid 
structures and extensive plains of Delhi, as on the dreary wild f;' , 
it is true that the same moon and stars shed their silv4w raffia ‘ 
atree on the lofty turrets, the tall minarets, and hanging gardens , 
of Shahiebanabad, as plded the tops of the trees and the stim«».i 
mits of the mountains in the country ; but the charm of simpii-u 
city, and tlie purity and holiness of nature were wanting to 
delr the former scene equally interesting. There is, indeed, sotaeKsi 
thing in nature^s very wildness calculated to chain the 
aind captivate the feelings bey ^ d all the studied perfec-^ 
tion and luxuriance of art, Je^gj^ieer was arousedu.i^nni^ 
a. kind of pleasing trance bj^HP rich melody^f.-g. 
and tender voice that rose in full swell on the I'weqping blree?pe, i 
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and fil^led it harmony. It was a Sonp^ commemoVatiire ^ 
the approaching festivities sang by a single voice^ but joined 
by> others in the chorus. Attracted by the sound, Jehangheet 
proceeded towards the direction whence it issued, and after a 
^aboi't walk, found a number of females assembled in an open 
spot amusing themselves with song and dance. 

'By niy ,|^d,’ observed the emperor, as he discovered and re¬ 
cognized £||^mee among the group,' yonder is the wench we 
flaw the other morning bathing in the Ganges. How beautiful 
and lovely she looks ! who would have expected to meet with 
$0 fair a creature in so solitary a place.* 

The speech was addressed to Ameer Khan, whose keen eye 
bad already distinguished and singled Luchmee out from her 
Jess atti'actrve coinpanious; but he Jiad kept his discovery to 
bimself, as for obvious reasons, he did not wish it to be thought 
that he was at all interested about her, and atfecting to have 
but just noticed her, replied in the affirmative to his majesty's 
observation. ioini ngJi i the enthusiastic praises which Jehang- 
.b^er bestowed o|Hm rustic beauty, he added unwittingly 
, thrown off his guan^^ I doubt whether Delhi, with all its boast, 
can match'*‘such loveliness.’ 

^ Ameer Khan’s taste in these matters is unquestionable,’ re¬ 
marked Wa:#!r Ali archly. 'He is a perfect connoiseur in 
ihem.^tS)lid we not know that he possesses a Haratn crowded to 
cxcesw^lth beauties collected from all parts of the country, and 
famed for the lustre of their charms, I should suspect, from the 
wann encomiums he has bestowed on the rustic nymph yonder, 
that he was desirous of adding her also to the number whicii al- 
[ready. graces his Zenana. But he had better b(^ advised and 
take care how he excites their jealousy. No true Mussulmanee 
will forgive the undue preference shown to a Hindoerwoman. 
Heaven defend me from female vengeance.' 

^Indeed,* exclaimed the emperor with some surprise, ' then 
^report ^speaks the truth and does not belie Ameer Khan. 1 
bad h^'d of his extreme partiality for the fair sex even to the 
injury of his health and reputation ; but I did not give any cr,e- 
dit to these rumours which I suspected were fabricated by en\^y, 
and promulgated by malice : but since Wuzier has confirmed 
them I Htust believe their accuracy.* 

The fact is that, though Wuzier had spoken rather to banter 
Ameer Khan, then to create any prejudice against him, yet he had 
said nothing but what was ^dctly eorrect, and even notw ious. 
(He was too well acquaint^fl^h Ameer Khan’s character, and 
4new niore of his .proceed^PPthan be was perhaps aware ofy^(^ 
would like to be informed. He wos^ however^ totally ignorant 
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<iff Apieer Khan’s designs upon Lucbmee, for that crafty Bof)le- 
man had, as yet, carried on his plans with siit;h secrecy^ahd 
caution, that none but those, who were immediately concerned 
in their execution, seemed to have any knowledge of them. But 
had Wuzier been acquainted with them, he would scat’cely hay© 
troubled his head about them as matters in which he felt no 
interest. 

After witnessing these rural recreations, the i^peror went 
the round of the village, and at a late hour returned to the pa¬ 
lace through the same private passage, by which they had ventur¬ 
ed out, dismissing the Emirs for the present with injunctions to 
be in attendance on the following morning. Ameer Khan too 
retired to his bouse and threw himself on his couch, but,’Itot to 
repose. The sight of Luchmee had raised a fresh tumult in his 
soul, and again awakened the demon in his bosom. He had 
seen her happy, smiling, and laughing, and participating in the 
jocund recreations of this delightful season with a lightness of 
heart and spirit, that communicated a glowing flush to her 
heauty, rendering it more than commoi^i|enchanting. After 
forming a variety of schemes in his mindp|^ abandoning them 
all as impracticable, he determined to try what bribery and 
corruption could effect for him with her parents. 


How potent is gold. If in ordinary cases hqman probity is 
seldom found pi’oof against its pernicious influence, pow¬ 
erful must its effect be on avarice and indigence. one© 

tlie love of money is begun to be cherished, and ifi poten¬ 
cy allowed to be exercised over a weak mind, bow apt is it to 
pervert the heart and corrupt the morals ; and when the heart 
is perverted how easily are the ties of humanity spurned and 
broken asunder. Even the claim of kindred is despised and 
contemned. For pelf, man will hate man, scorn each other’s 
rights and trample upon each other’s privileges ; brother wiH 
contend against brother; the father strip his son of his patrimony, 
and the son usurp the possessions of his father; the mother barter 
the virljue of her daughter, and the daughter bring shame aiid . 
dishonor on her parent, without regret, and withoutK^morse. 
As is not uncommon in India, Luebmee’s father, though far from 
being ip narrow circumstances, yet greedily covetous of riches, 
was ill-capable of resisting the allurements of wealth, and, iii 
consequence. Ameer Khan, when he summoned Sudda Sookb 
in the morning, found little or no difficulty in conquering hU 
scruples and winning him over to his object. But the santiB 
facility was not experienced in conquering the reluctaima 
of' the daughter with which |^p|ital jealousy was soothed 
ftttd pamtai solitude lolled asle^lp^^ Luchmee would listen 
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ilo ’P/t>position of a disgraceful nature. Solicitations and en>> 
tre(/^ies were enp^ployed in vain; promises of favor and reward 
ivere despised, scorned, and rejected ; prospects of wealth and 
splendour alike spurned ; and threats of terror and revenge 
equally faXed in shaking her firmness and exacting submission. 

^' Fearful of the consequences of his daughter’s perverseness, 
which he justly dreaded would drive Ameer Khan to despera¬ 
tion, and th^^mmission of some act of violence, Sudda Sookh 
^hdeaVouren^ feed him with false hopes and delusive promises. 
In order to gain time to make further attempts on Luchinee and 
gradiually to gain her over to his object, he represented the ab¬ 
solute necessity of a little patience and forbearance, and with 
som^difficulty obtained a short reprieve. In the evening, Sud¬ 
da Sookh, however, returned, and informed Ameer Khan that 
be apprehended the failure of his project, unless something could 
be done to prevent it. He said that he had received, in the 
course of the day, intelligence from some travellers who had 
arrived from Delhi, that his son-in-law Uunga Singh was ex¬ 
pected to leave that^ity soon after the holidays, and that, un¬ 
less his detention he secured, his return would defeat all 
their schemes. Ameer Khan smiled at Sudda Sookh’s fears, and' 
desired him to make himself easy on that score, fis he had al¬ 
ready taken measures to the effect recommended. In truth the 
cuUning Emir, |haring in the old man’s apprehensions, had an¬ 
ticipated his advice, and written to a friend at Shahjehanabad, 
solicitltii^ins aid in the affair, and requesting him to adopt the 
becesskty steps for preventing Gunga Singh’s quitting Delhi, 
until the accomplishment of his views at Rajmahai. 

' My Lord,’ said Sudda Sookh, alarmed by Ameer Khan’a 
tone and manner,' touch not Gunga’s life, I beseech you, or 
Luchmee will be lost to you and me for ever; for tbejnstant 
she hears of Gunga’s deatii, she will either kill herself with 
grief, or declare herself a Suttee, for her life is wound up in thed 
of her husband; and not all my entreaties, supplications, and 
tears will be able to dissuade her from her fatal resoluUqn of 
mouotinptim funeral pile.’ 

Ameer Khan assured Sudda Sookh of his having misunder¬ 
stood him, and that he meditated no harm against Gunga, but 
he only deceived the poor ohl man, for his instructions were to 
his agent of too plain a purport to be mistaken by him. Satis* 
bed with this solemn assurance, Sudda Sookh returned home, 
and made another fruitless attempt to overcome his daughter’s 
'ibbstiaacy. As before, Luohmee remained immoveable in her 
purpose, and persisted in rc^K^g the splendid offers of hw 
^akimr, as only calcoiuted her into shams and d«gradft*> 
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tion. It was with feelings of agony and grief that slie regarded 
her father’s strange conduct to ruin his own offspring from aiof^a 
of filthy lucre. On her sensitive miud it inflicted a deep wotrndh 
the more particularly as he had hitherto treated her with a tea* 
derness and solicitude, which she could never forget. ^ How wa« 
he now changed! Was it possible that he, whose duty it was 
to guard her from error, and correct her waywardness, should 
himself woo her to shame and ignominy. Was i| possible fora 
parent to lead his own child to dishonor and disgllace, instead 
of watching over her conduct with jealousy, warning her of the 
danger, and snatching her from the impending destruction ? 
How could he, whose duty and affection should alike pro> 
tect her in the hour of temptation, and guide her footsteps into 
safety and rectitude, deliberately intice her into the very snare 
which he ought to teach her to shun, as fraught with evil. It 
was the duty of a parent to protect the honor and virtue of his 
child, instead of finding it his interest to speculate with them for 
his advantage. What could be her father’s motive for acting 
in so singular a manner, thought Lucbmee, without being able 
to solve the question. Was it love of we|||h that had so sud- 
«denly changed and blinded him to his owii shame and disgrace? 
Was it love of pelf that had overcome his better feelings and 
induced him to barter the peace and happiness of his daughter, 
or was it madness ? It was not poverty that could be pleaded 
in extenuation of his conduct, for, though he notj.,,rich, he 
lived in comfort and happiness and was placed above wapt and 
penury. Even if he were poor, he could not urge thaf plea in 
justification of his seeking his daughter’s ruin, since Gunga 
Singh, if he was not over * rich in this n'orld’s goods,’ possessed 
a sufliciency to supply all his need and make his old age peace¬ 
ful and happy. Luchmee flew to her mother, and from her ma* 
ternal-tenderness and regard, expected sympathy and consola¬ 
tion; but how was she disappointed, how' was she agonized to 
find that mother callous to her misery and loading her with re¬ 
proaches for her obstinacy and squeamish ness. Her motheKa 
harshness cut her feelings to the quick, and she would^ nndqr, 
other circumstances, have probably burst into tearailMtd found 
relief from her anguish in weeping; but the occasion demanded 
firmness and resolution of purpose as her only safeguard in her 
present dilflculty. Faith, constancy, and affection she bad 
plighted to her husband, who, though absent, w'as still deartq 
her, and had the same claim’ on her fidelity, which a faithfai 
wife owes her lord whether present or absent; whom she 
garded not with the caprice common to her countrywonmp, hid 
with the fervor of a heart whicj|^!$||i|plized the object of its test-* 
4«ir 4»QOsideratioa,i which was smfle iu its affectiomt^ ac^ 






in. iU devotionio that oliject. Nerer had s^e more cause 
regret Ounga’s absence than now, as it exposed her as a mark 
for libertinism and pr^fligac^ to shoot at, and to risks which 
cunning, artihce, and violence might employ for her destruction; 
and she dr^’aded t,o think that accident might prolong his return 
to her. One'resource was still open to her, and of that she de- 
ierinined to avail herself in the event of things coming to the 
.worst: that|iesdurce was flight, and to it she resolved to trust 
for safety from persecution. 

The month of Faulgtin at length arrived and brought with 
it joy and felicity to every bosom. Preparations had been mak¬ 
ing for some time for the celebration of this festival observed in 
honor of the birth of the Hindoo deity Krishna. Mirth and 
jollity therefore pervaded every rank of society, and were the 
inmates of every bouse, whether of the rich or poor, the great 
or the small. The joyful season was hailed with delight by eve¬ 
ry one as a period of unusual rejoicing and festivity. The Hoo- 
iee had never before been celebrated witli such pomp and mag¬ 
nificence at Rajmahal, as this year, in consequence of the pre¬ 
sence of the emperor%nd his numerous retinue. The scene of 
comparative quiet and tranquillity, which had before character¬ 
ized Rajmahal, was now changed into one of bustle, singing, 
dancing, and merriment. In the palace, the Hoolee was observ¬ 
ed on a style tf grandeur that surprised the simple villagers^ 
who had'been accustomed to play it on a scale suited to their 
meaneit Circumstances. 

According to established custom such of the Emirs, and other 
people of rank, who had accompanied Jlehangeer, waited at the 
palace on the first morning of the festival with the customary 
nuzjgurs. The Court-yard was crowded with equipages, and 
armed attendants wliose faces and clothes were stained with a red 
powder and liquid. They either amused themselves with arelation 
of the mirthful feats of the jolly god, in honor of whom this fes¬ 
tival has been instituted and is annually celebrated, or engaged 
•in cqnye^^tion about other matters. Their hearts seemed to bo 
cniivqi^^oiliih joy, as they revelled to excess in all the hilarities 
of the‘Season. IMie durbar, as stated, was already filled with 
visitors, whose crimson dresses plainly indicated that they had 
participated in the mirth and pleasures of the season; some 
were standing idle and looking at others; some admiring the 
iplendidness of the noble structure, and praising the (dinner 
iind builder of it up to the skies, as unrivalled in taste and skilf; 
iome talking and others listepiug ; but all anxiously looking 
ffor the emperor. At la^t the!#||iUiing of a pair of gUdqddoom 
^ouncfd the ap^oach of fpe, emperor^ preceded of 
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Chohedats and Assauburdars, or silver stick beaters, arid fol¬ 
lowed by his ministers and courtiers. Every eye was instaritl^ 
turned in this direction; the hum and buz of conversation diSa 
away, and perfect silence succeeded to them. Jeh^geer Was 
dressed in white; but his garments exhibited evident 
marks of the JSoolee stuff. Having taken his seat on the 
musnud, those, who from their rank and station, were 
permitted to approach his majesty, presented their nuzzurs 
and retired to their respective places. These prelimi¬ 
naries being over, nautches and other diversions were in¬ 
troduced in rotation for the entertainment of the visitors. All 
reserve on so important an occasion being banished, handfuls of 
red powder were scattered oti each other, with streams of crim¬ 
son liquid spurted from silver syringes. Dancing was continu¬ 
ed to a lute hour with considerable spirit and animation ;. and, 
when the * evening shades began to prevail,* the palac.e was illu¬ 
minated with innumerable lights burning in golden lamps fed 
with perfumed oil. The rejoicings, which had temporarily 
ceased, were renewed with increased energy and liveliness, and 
the magnificent structure I’esounded wiih^tlie cheerful sounds of 
harmony and conviviality. The village of Rajmaiial, small as it 
was, exhibited a most animating scene for three successive dayjit i 
its streets and lanes were crowded with groups of people danCj* 
ing, singing, and scattering clouds of red powder and showers 
of liquid of the same colour at one another to express^tj^eir joy 
and felicity. Men, women, and children, without dlsttuctiopi 
were promiscuously engaged iu the same merry occupation ; so 
that mirth and gladness were observable in every countenance, 
and cheered every bosom. But if there was one being who did 
not participate iu 'thfese festivities, that being was Duchmee ; if 
there was one countenance^' whicii did not exhibit the same 
marks of mirth and pleasure, it was Hint of the unfortunate 
liuchmee ; if there was one bosom, which did not swell wiiil 
the tide of joy, which filled, those of othei s it was that of tlie 
unhappy beauty of uajmahal.. It was not so much on ac¬ 
count of her husband*8 absence that she felt heavy aui|j^ick^ 
heart, for she had for some years spent these holidn’Prwitlibut 
him, assured wherever he might be of his safety and welfare, as 
for the persecution she had suffered for some lime ; she ther^^ii 
fore, felt little inclined to participate in these festivities and 
yrould have been glad to escape from them could she have tbl 
slated4lie importunities of her relatives and friends to joiti thei^ 
in the celebration of the Hoolee and share with them in i^s' htla^ 
laities ; but she joined them with such reluctance and tifolbssMl 
fhat they more than once playfoipr chid her for casting a d&nfw 
dn their amusements by her melancholy. Did they, hovr^Vdi^ 
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bftllei'iitdfftw which weighed ctt her heart, and feel for her 
wdseryi they er^Uld have pitied her situation, and tried to do all 
in their poif^er to assuage W Sorrows, by affording her that coth- 
f&ti nttd eonselation, of which she stood in so much need. The 
JUbn/ee being at length over, the village of Rajmabat resumed 
Re wonted serenity, and man and beast returned to their nsnal 
labours and occupations, determined to retrieve the time lost by 
renewed exertion and vigour. 

It will be remembereiT that Ameer Khan had written to a 
friend at Delhi regarding Gunga Singh, who only waited the 
termination of the Hooke to quit that place and return to his 
family at Rajmahal. Ameer Khan, like a crafty politician, did 
not think, it prudent, as has been observed, to communicate his 
real intentions respecting that unhappy young man to his fa- 
ther-in-law Sudda Sookh, whom he had endeavored to amuse 
with a different tale. His instructions to his friend were how- 
e^ver, too plain and dil-eetforhis object to be mistaken ; but, to 
prevent suspicion an^ inquiry, enjoined the strictest caution 
and secrecy^in the adoption of the necessary measures for ef¬ 
fecting his purpose. In short, he was desired not to appear to 
have a direct hand in the business; but to employ the agency of 
another in its execution. No one appeared in the opinion of 
Ameer Khan’s ft-iend more suited to the work than a certain 
conrtezkff of Shahjehanabad. Goolnaree, for that was heir 
name. She was distinguished in the annals of fame, not 
only for the possession of extraordinary beauty of face and ele* 
gance of figure, but for those peculiar blandishments of 
address and manner, which are capable of fascinating 
the coldest heart. Wim, indeed, that had once looked at 
Goolnaree, could behold her charms uftmoved ; who, th^t had 
once, heard her speak, could help hanging with ecstatic raptui^ 
on the honied accents other tongue ; who, that had once heard 
the music of her voice, when raised in song, could help melting 
.into transports and lingering on the last note of its i|xpiiing 
W-mo^a p | i kh fond delight, or seen the graceful movements of 
her sylpntc form in the aerial evolutions of the dance, wotfld not< 
be thrilled with admiration; who, in a word, that had beeh 
once enslaved by the magic of her charms, could break thff chain 
rivetted round the enthralled heart, except the wise and virtuous, 
who can despise the power of beauty, and scorn its witcheries. 
Goolnaree was still in the bloom of life and glowd^l with 
oharms unrivalled in all Delhi. She was one of those danger¬ 
ous syrens, who spread their |^res not only to delude and ruin 
l^lie young and ^inexperienced Or'tbe hardier sex, but also to 
bnare those of her own for purposes of gain. 
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^ 'fiAving* received the oeceseary instruetiotis AittW 

Khan’s friend relative to her part of the business^ and madetttff 
necessary inquiry respecting Gnnga Singh’s residence, tvilit 
other particulars, to enable her to recognize him, sh^ set aboal^ 
devising and maturing a plan for carrying the object of her euH 
ployer into immediate execution, that she might claim the prc^ 
mised reward of her services. The bird had, however, nearly 
taken wing and flown away, as she understood that Gunga Sing 
was on the point of quitting Shabjebanabad and returning to 
nis native village. He bad engaged a comfortable boat, 
and bad already removed all his baggage into it, ext>ecting to 
set ofl* the following morning. When Goolnaree received this 
information she was mad with vexation and disappointment, and 
almost gave up the game in despair ; but a sudden thought 
struck her mind, and cheered her with hope, so that she even 
rejoiced that things had i)roceeded so far. 

As intended, Gunga went on board in the afternoon, propos^- 
ing to start with the early dawn. He would have set 
out that very day; but was detained in copsequeiice of a debt 
due to him from a person, who had pledged his word 
to liquidate it in the evening. About dusk, therefore, Gunga re¬ 
turned with the money, and having lodged it in a secure place, 
brought forth his books to adjust the account, and examine some 
others to ascertain their correctness. In this occupation, sever¬ 
al hours were consumed, of which he appeared tube hai^ly con¬ 
scious. The crew of the boat had long gone to sleep, and 6un-> 
ga too now prepared to retire; but he had Just laid his head on 
file pillow, when a cry of distress startled him. For a while, he, 
listened in silence in the hope of its ceasing, but as the wailing 
not only continued but increased in bitterness accompanied at in¬ 
tervals, with deep sobs and heavy sighs, he rose from his bed and 
endeavoured to wake some of the crew with the view of inquir> 
ing into the cause of this unusual occurrence : they, however, one 
and all slept so soundly that Gunga found it impossible to rouse! 
the lazy fellows from their death-like slumbers. He wQuderedL 
at their lethargy, and well might he, since not even 
a^hunderbolt would have disturbed their deadly rest, produced^ 
as it was by the administration of some deleterious dinig. Gungal 
again listened, and again the same cry burst upon bis ears atteis 
a momentary pause. Who could it be, and what could be the causey 
of the Individual’s distress, were questions which naturally sag# 
gi^sted fiiemselves to him. ^ Ha !’ he exclaimed !' it is theoi^^fitt 
wnman bndshail 1 be so unmanly as to allow her to poristi^wftlMiil! 
soocour; perliaps to be robbed and murdered/ The refleictimi’ 
waafpaki&ildn the extreme to the ^ienerous heqrted lyoui|g‘jiiian 
without further deliberation tkerefpre be leapedvf^i^ th^^,boai>; 
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' j^Ofideded) Witb rapid strides^ in the direction nrltence t|ie 
aotmdsaretned to issuer He had not gOhe far, when he was in¬ 
tercepted by a pi;ojectton of the bank, which w*ith some difBciil- 
passed^nnd immediately discovered the object of his search 
in the:person of a female seated on a large stone, weeping most 
liitt^rly« The moment she saw Onnga she buried her face in 
herhands and wept louder and louder, without addressing him a 
single word. The night was as bright and serene, as the con- 
eentrated splendour of a full moon and the stars in her train 
could make it. The clear water of the Jumna bubbling in gen¬ 
tle ripples beneath tite beams of light, which fell in streams of gold 
on its surface ; and even the banks, catching these radiations of 
living splendour, became transformed as it were by some pro¬ 
cess of magic, into a sheet of silver. The female in question 
was naked to the waist; her long black glossy hair, glistening 
ip the lunar rays, slept peacefully on her shoulders ; her wrists 
and ankles were adorned with gold bangles, and her whole 
appearance was touchingly interesting. Gunga stood trans¬ 
fixed with ndmiration and astonishment, unable to account 
for the singular phenomena before him. Who she was and 
what brought her there, passed his conjecture, yet he could 
not he mistaken that she was in distress. He was about to 
speak to her when, whether it was delusion of his imagination^' 
or the influence^f fear, which deceived his perception it is not 
ea^ to say. but be thought he saw her feet turned inwards. 
* Hfah,’exclaimed he in a tremulous voice, and quaking with 
tenror, as a strange suspicion burst upon his mind,' it is a water- 
demon,"^ and I am lost for ever.’ Whether the poor creature was 
reajjly a water-fiend, or not, she was at least mistaken for one by 
^uiiga. But be had an excuse for a delusion so common among 
his superstitious countrymen. Indeed the singular situation, in 
which he discovered her, the late hour of the night, at which he 
found her in it, the distress in which she appeared to be plunged, 
and above all the bewitching loveliness of her countenanceyWhich 
she bad raised on Gunga’s approach, combining as these parti- 
*tto|arsi|ji|iyith the description of a water-demon, tendcid in mi 
eanaU to excite his suspicion of her real character^ and 

cteale terror in his mind. Yet she looked so enchanting^ 
so djivinely radiant, that Gunga, in spite of the dreadrwhi^ 


* The lMi|i^ititeie«vt*f«nee of bring* etiled SaehiiinHeet In tbe lover, and-Ctowwfte 
the Upper Imvineei, it very prevalent mnoog the supereUtione Hindooa. Tbeite wat«r.denians are' 
repretebted la (Im fbria of Hamiaoine yotitig ■women, having their Feel tiimed InwnrtU and wdetid|'lBi- 
Xhey ar«*aidto be Oregu^ly Meo,feaied the b«Dh* of.rlror* and tRBke,.eefiiUly attirmei 
VltirUietr heir deaglihg loose, and weeping bitterly to enUce the unwary. When wfthm nttcb, 
M^niyeptbiidp«ntiietrpi«y.‘gTwpaiAeieii-an)s,^a(ltplan|9EtiHtQtlMietrpMawitha , A(yotdif 
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Imd taken posseasion of hia faeultks, could not fdr tbcstdTid 
turn away from her auddy from the' danger, which< threatened 
his life, so irresistibly was he spell^bound by the charms 
the syren. At no time, and under no circumstances does a youngi* 
and lovely woman appear so interesting and captil^ating as isi 
the silence and solitude of midnight, when all nature is sank 
profound repose and tranquility. There was a touching s^eetness^^; 
a soft and alluring beauty in the water-hend, as Gunga, under 
the excitement of his feelings, mistook her for, that rendered her 
loveliness so irresistibly enchanting as to bewilder his senses. 

Observing Gunga’s confusion) the stranger rose, and gazed ti¬ 
midly at his face. Recovering from his perplexity, he was now’ 
ravished with admiration of her charms. How beautiful Htn 
looked in her statue-like attitude ! She blushed, as she remark¬ 
ed Gunga’s eyes fixed on her naked bosom, and hanging 
down her head, she tremblingly flung one end of her gar¬ 
ment over her shoulders. That blush completed her victory, and 
Gunga, for that moment, forgot even ljuchmee in the fairy 
fiarm before him, radiant with light of her own cr^a^Ug, 
And glittering with charms that would have infused life and 
health into the cold ribs of death. ' Beautiful fiend,’ said 
Gunga to himself, ' hast thou put on this lovely guise only 
the more easily to allure and destroy. Oh ^liy dost thotl 
not assume, thy own natural form, as a warning to shun the dan¬ 
ger.* The current of his thoughts was now interrupted, as their 
eyes met at the same moment; and as the lightning oi' the wa¬ 
ter-demon’s orbs shot into his heart, over-powered by the enthu¬ 
siasm of his feelings, he would have fallen at her feet and wor¬ 
shipped her as a divinity, rather than as the fiend his terror had 
represented her; but again the same delusion made him imagine 
her feet were turned backwards as he glanced on them, and to 
add to his rising horror, the water-fiend caught his hand—how 
icy chill was the touch, his fears returned with increased powei^ 
and his frame shook convulsively with a cold shudder. He be^- 
lieved demon was about to grasp him in faei M j p>jMa anfP 
plunge into the river with her prey. He would have ^dFhamed 
and shouted for help ; but in the terror and agony of his mind;*' 
his tongue cleaved to the roof of his mouth, his lips were glne^f, 
and utterance was denied him. But fortunately the illusion 
passed away, as instead of throwing herself into the Jumna, the 
supposed water-fiend moved in an opposite direction, and 
tjl^rged Gunga to tbllow her. The soft dulcet tone of hi^vcdiSSl 
calmed his apprehensions and soothed his anguish. When th^ 
had gained the upper bank, the stranger again addressed GuSii- 
ga ifpoisihle in still jsweeter accents. ^ r ‘ 
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J .^Ooine^vith me;' said she, ^ ifydu are'Wt faiat-bearted,' ob*; 
eervisig' bis dbafusiott,' and I will introduce you where pleasure 
ondid^igbt wait your bidding, and where mirth and gladness 
will'ebeer^'our’bosom.' 

Whd an(t what art thou,’asked Ounga, inspired with mo- 
courage by the stranger’s gentleness, * tell me, I beseech 
Ih^e'j fi(^ and for what comest thou here, and why didst thoii 
fio bitterly ?’ 

-..'f I ain,' replied the cunning syren, 'neither more nor less than 
what you see me ; a poor forlorn maiden diseased in heart with 
the malady of love. Forgive the deceit 1 was obliged to pra^ 
tise,as otherwise, I despaired of enticing the object of my admi¬ 
ration, the handsome Guiiga Singh from his security !* 

Gunga was surprised at hearing his name pronounced by one 
to. whom he had considered himself a perfect stranger, and whom 
jfoi’ his own part, he was sure he liad never before seen ; yet sh« 
seemed to be familiar with his name. He accordingly expressed 
his astonishment at the circumstance, for which he could not ac- 
•couB^^^aud concluded with informing the lovely stranger, that in 
his iebts, on. his first discovery of her, he had mistaken her for a 
water-demon, and begging her pardon for his injurious suspici¬ 
on of her character. Fyzun, for such was the name she now 
chdse, laughed outright at the oddity of his fancy, and playfully 
observed, that li>r the novelty of the thing she should like much 
to be really transformed into one of those beings, of whose hea- 
*y,^y beauty she had iieard so much, and of whose powers of fa- 
. cination such universal dread was entertained. While on their 
,i^y, Fyzun endeavored to amuse Gunga with a plausible story 
qi the circumstances, which had induced her to practise the cheat 
^e had just played upon him, imputing it entirely, as she wished 
to her ardent attaciiment for him ! 

'How can that be possible,’observed Gunga,'since Imaycon- 
^dently say we never saw each other before now.' 

/' it may be so as fdr as regards yourself,’answered FjiKun,' bat 
you, before you even dreamed of my etistence.* 

' f where did you see me,’ interrogated Gunga with a de- 
incredulity,' and how happened it that you escaped my 

wotice.' 

" '! ivas seated at my window on thife day,* replied the deceitful 
syren, ' when you passed the street in which I live. Your 
yi^edranoe interested me, and 1 resolved to learn sdme- 
:;ihi»^of bat although 1 made the most anxious inquiry 
^ it was not ^1 yesterday, that 1 received any ktellij^ade 

:imdlhea l|^y sQi^rm l uudei^nd, that you weie' ex* 
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looted to quit Delhi infmediately on your return to Rajmiilial. 
Jttdf'e what I could do in Uiis exij^eucy, but that which loyo 
prompted^ not merely to obtain an interview, however, gratifying', 
that would have been to my feelings, but what was a far more 
desirable object and nearest my heart, to detain youf if not for 
some days, at least for a few hours. Will you not, my friend, 
after all be prevailed on to delay your departure ?’ At the same 
time, Fyzun flung her arms round Gunga’sneck, as if she would 
keep him a prisoner within their fold to eternity, and tbi*owing 
all the sweetness into her voice, all the blandishments into her 
nianners,'and all the fire of passion into her eyes, which she 
knew ' so well to assume whenever it suited her purpose, re¬ 
peated her interrogatory,' will you not be persuaded to prolong 
your stay.’ ■ 

Gungafelt embarrassed; but his determination was fixed, and he 
would not and could not abandon it. He assured Fyzun that he re¬ 
gretted the impossibility of a compliance with her wishes, so pres¬ 
sing were the circumstances which called him back to his country 
and family, from whom he had been separated for years, ft 
was, therefore, of the utmost importance that he shoi^ldi not 
protract his absence, and he accordingly purposed proi^ceding 
oh his journey with the earliest dawn. 

' And so you mayreplied the artful' sorceress, though coti- 
viticed in her own mind, that, unless she weij^ miserably de¬ 
ceived, he would never leave the shores of Shalijeha^abad, but 
as a corpse, ‘ I pledge my life,’ continued she, releasfng her hold 
' not to detain you beyond that time.’ Let us then devotl the 
present hour to love, and in an interchange of those vows of 
jafiection and attachment, which, to hearts true and faithful. 
Serve as lasting memorials of constancy, when divided by dis- 
tance^; for who can tell, but that fortune in pity to iny wretch¬ 
edness may bring you again to this city, ere another sun re- 
vdlves round us.* 

Gunga was perplexed what reply to make. Satisfied, how¬ 
ever, w^i the assurance given him that he would not detail^ 
ed befirod the night, he hesitated no longer to folio # 
serving at the same time that his return to Delhi was a ^oubt- 
,ful matter, as it would depend entirely on circumstances. SheuM 
business render it absolutely imperative. She may expect to spe 
him again; but, as he would not deceive her, he cautioned heir 
.against cherishing false hopes. 

. . Both Gungah and his fair deceiver now walked more 
,«nd cheerfully; sometimes talking,sQmetimes silent Afterjiassing 
.(l^ough several short and narrow lanes, they arrived aj Fy8iin*s 
rjresideaQQ^. was a krge and splendid bttj|^iDg,btmiaQtly jlln- 
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minated) as if gaests were expected. Yet there reigned a strange^ 
silenpe witbiii which ill-accorded with Ihe tHagnihcent prepara- 
tic«s made for the reception of its mistress and her solitary visi¬ 
tor. lilot more than a couple of female domestics were in atten- 
dance; aiAldt was no# th^Fyzun put forth her moM attractive 
hlAnuishments, the more powerfully to fascinate her victim’s 
senses |md enslave his faculties to ensure the success of her dark 
aiid fimuish purpose. As she had calculated, Gunga was com¬ 
pletely caught in the snare her allurements had spread forth for 
bis entanglement. He was intoxicated with the sweeypoison of 
meretricious delight so potently administeied to his Heart, that 
he felt and owned the tender impression her charms made on his 
feelings; a confession which only afforded her an obvious tri- 
iilhph over his weakness, and at the success of her wiles. Again 
taking Gunga by the hand, as they entered the house, s|ie car¬ 
ried him through its numerous apartments to enchant him still 
more by the splendour of their decorations and the tlKlte A^d ele¬ 
gance of their style. But the chief attraction of the splendid 
edifile was her own transcendant loveliness, before whose blaze 
iU riches and grandeur faded into insignificance. Fyzunwas 
too pi^ctised an adept in all the insidious trickeritss of her pro¬ 
fusion to leave any thing undone to secure the accomplishment 
ofher object beyond the possibility of failure. Vain of her 
bedhty and proud of its power, she gloried in the possilkssiQn of 
attr|iction whicn enabled her to enslave her admirers and after¬ 
wards to ^uU over their infirmities. In the elation of her arro¬ 
gance and pride, she fixed such a look of skiister triumph, yet 
80 < artfully blended with an air of tenderness and love that 
the utmost ingenuity of man would have proved incapable 
of fathoming the latent treachery that lurked beneath. 
Bnhi the chain by which the deceitful enchantress thought 
she had bound and held the dupe of her perfidy was of so‘flimsy 
a texture that the slightest accident coidd snap it asunder and 
bberate its prisoner. So it occurred ultimately, not because 
Gunga became sensible of his error, and his ^perception was 
^urged^f the film which had been thrown over it, ov>^ jfecaiise 
was softened towards his youth and colfil^deuco 
in h^ affections for him by any sudden touch of pity; b.nt 
owihg to her own folly, or more properly speaking to tfm re¬ 
venge of one of her female attendants whom she HAd that very 
day severely punished for some trivial fault. 

Zeenut, which was the name of the-domestic in question^ and 
to whose friendly offices Gunga was indebted for his escape 
fimm the pei^ which environed him, having some bow or ano¬ 
ther incurred her mistress’s displeasure was tied up to a post 
ipd flogged with a^or^A. Mt was imr thus crae% that Zaeaat 
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vowed to revenge the wrong she had suffered by defeating her dO^ 
signs upon^ Gunga'Singh, as some repsfiration fbr the injury ihe> 
had received, persuaded that nothing wbuld tend more^to 
appoint and mortify her than the milcarriage^ of' her s^heme.^' 
This intention Zeenut carried into ^edition ere * 

® ?! vp 

Having shown Gunga everything which Pyzun thought#buld 
attract his attention and excite his admiration, she led him to a 


small hnd private apartment in a remote recess of the house. 
Here a choice and luscious banquet was served up for their , re- 
ireshm|nt|fbut which Jponga declined to taste from prcgudices of 
caste.. 


' I am a Hindoo/ replied he to Fyzun’s pressing invitation, 
'and dare not touch these forbidden viands, except at the risk, qf 
becomipg an outcast from my faith.’ 

* Wliat iastidiousness,’ said Fyzun with an arch-smile,' 
' here Hindis and Mahomedans banish all their scruples, and 
unreservedly partake of whatever is presented to them ; for who’ 
sees^or knows what passes here. The night is far advanced 
too andall Delhi buried in profound slumber, so fear no ilLcon^ 
sequeimes.’ 


’'Nevertheless,* replied Gunga,'I may not partake of tb© 
coHatij^n your kindness has provided for me, for should I^b© 
overlook^ by any chance, I shall certainly be^,disowned aqdl' 
cast 01 ^ from family, connexions and caste.* " 


' Shookurkhooda^ ejaculated Fyzun, placing her Tore fin 
on her lips; * how you surprise me. Trust me, Gunga, ;^ur 
apprehensions are groundless. I will pledge my existence to 
your safety from the consequences you dread.’ 


J^ust at this instant, a slave girl entered, and whispered some¬ 
thing in her mistress's ear, which made her start as with sudden 
surprise, affectedly looking at herself, exclaimed, 'go^d 
heavens! now shamefully unmindful I seem to be of my exposed 
situation/ Excuse me, my friend, for a little while, that 1 may 
put on change of apparel and appear decent.’ 

Zeenut availed herself of this opportunity to warn taSSga^ol 
his danger, and to caution and advise him against his persoyer^ 
ing in his obstinacy to refuse joining her mistress in part ieipating 
in the suppei?%s he might have cause to repent it. ‘Eat and 
drink freely/ said she, ‘ and fear nothing, for every 
bas;been taken, to prevent discovery. Follow my advice and |[ou 
any.safe; reject it and vou are irretrievably lost. Per^tvim 
longer in refii^ng to yeiiid to my mistress’s soiicitsj^Dj, fof 
havq fco desi v(}th:one who is not to be trifled with<-4sheds. a 
liifiitiilSa/Juimaii shape-Hstart not/;Zeeottt cigtinued^ pe^diviag 
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(^Dga^’d’alarm^ ^o beg^n to suspect t)^t Fyzun was realty a 
W aterr0ett^» tip was only a strataiim employed for 

bts'^^^aih d^tri^ion. y|. do not mean that shi is i| reality a 
dei^on^lmi only so in dpp%ition and perfidy. Be^ire# ^oung 
man|6qpWe is in jelpai|fi.' Giinga turned pair as ashes, 
and insIlDctively sprung on liis feet with the obvious inten|ioii of 
eSoaping; but Zeenut assured him that escape was impdSfibleA 
otheri||se than as she advised. ^ 

, what is you/advice ?’ asked Gunga, in a voice «fwhicli 
plainly injlfhated the alarm, which Z|||nut’s disdM^iga iiad 
produced. 

^'^You will scarcely believe me/ replied Zeenut/were If todell 
^ y4|» of the blackness of my mistress’s heart, or give me credit 
for my sincerity, were I to point out the way by whiah you 
mi^t circumvent her malice; and yet there is no other. 

inform me of what I am to do,’ rejoined (^iiga^/ ^nd 
you may depend upon my implicit obedience to your directions, 
be t^fey what they may.* 


conduct seems, no doubt extremely stran^ to ydfe^ con- 
siperii^ my situation and connexion with my mis^ss,’ r^rned 
Zeenut, 'and my motives for that conduct may appear still ii|ore 
extjgaordinary; but this is no time for explanation andyui^i(fea> 
tiop. To be brief, as you value life, fain giddiness aftw' ^dulg- 
ingifn a few caps, and not be frightened at what may transpire 
afterwardlf even though you should behold A dagger glit^ring 
your bosom.’ ^ “ 

^ Ha! a dagger, did you say,’ interrupted Gunga. ' Has tlm 
dedlitful Syren brought me here to murder me in cold blood ?' 

^I^ush,* exclaimed Zeenut, lowering in her tone,' she is coming. 
I near the tread of her steps. Mistrust me not. As thel^e is a 


^li^piveR above us, 1 mean not to deceive you. Becalm and 
collected, and you are safe, attempt to escape and you are 
lost beyond redemption. Be cautiouS) be wise, and {^^fe on 
>k/4io harm will come to you.* Jt* 

'"‘‘^PSunfkTSKd hardly time to than& Zeenut for her friendly ad- 
yice^re Fyzun re-appeared dressed in a splendid suit, andri^ 
suming her seat, again importuned him to part a^^i^o f tho^ doff-* 
cacies tbat invited his taste. To her extreme jo^^ie hesitajted 
no Idn^i** ftbd required little persuasion even to taste the Ifisci;* 
ous jui^ of the grape. The cup having circulated prbUyt |ree- < 
ly, Gunga, a^ admonished, pretended |pdines3, and CAmplain- 
«d of a shojWg pain in his head. Th^ was the crisis, to wbicb , 
'F^zttn had looked forwitfd with anxiety, and aflfec^in^ 
cnibmon coaporn for his ihtoxicsition, 
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sli6 fully {expected from the instructions she h|id ^iven to mfk. 
some deleterious Substance in the last clip pil’eseaCed to lji|nl slip' 
told him, in a,, shotbing voice, to lay head on her lap, and ' 
would chafe,his temples, which woul^afF<|rd him sp||dy xeliefl 
from his uneasiness. Gunga stretched himself on the cllpet, 
and with a yawn dropped his head on Fyzuu’s lap, when she com¬ 
menced rubbing Ins temples. After the lapse of a f^w minutes,, 
thinkiagsGunga was asleep, she motioned to Zeeniit to come 
near ber^ ;and when the latter had approached sufficiently close, 
bid her im^n under t^il^o bring exhilarating (Wiidigiit she 
had ordered to be prlpirld for herself. ^ I need it,’ she obserfed, 

* toinii^ire me with resolution for the deed, fori know not what 
it is that unnerves me on this occasion. Would to heaven that its 
executii^n had been entrusted to others, for after all I am but«a 
woman.* The draught was accordingly presented to Her. 
She applied the cup to her lips and drained it ip the 
bottom, and then tucking up her sleeves, and dra'^ng a 
shortpaisk kubz from )»er bosom, flung the scabbard away 
and hejd the gleaming weapon to the light, Her eyes 
now h^an & glow with an unnatural brilliancy, as she 
turned thef” Alternately from the dagger to her victim, 
as if Ip take a fatal aim before striking the blow. The 
flash of^he blade, glittering in the reflection of the lights, 
feir oil (Inga’s eyes, who, forgetting the dhulion he hud 
been enjoined in the terror of the moment, opened his eyes, 
and, ageing thenak|j|[ dagger gleaming over his breast, instinc¬ 
tively placed one hand on it, and held up the other to intercept 
the meditated stroke. Sure of her victim, Fyzun smi|ed 
demoniacally at the terror depicted in Gunga’s bloodless 
coijputenance, and with a laugh of mockery, flourished |he 
paish hubs over her head; but the next instant a sudden 
dizziness Iwum before her glazed orbs, her senses reeled, and 
with an h'^erick shriek, she fell back witit the weapon in her 
grasp., jji'J^enut, who had all this while anxiously w'atchedthe 
progresS'ahd eftect of her plot, now ran up to Gunga Singli, and*)^ 
seizing him by the wrist, r^oinmended him to flydii oiiT'Chi^p*** 
scene of danger and death by instantly proceeding to his boat 
setting |brwadUo his native village. 

* Sut what wm become of you my best friend,* answered Gunga/;. 

* when a discovery is made of your rash act. Wiiile 1 sfe ^/ai: 
from Delhi and in perfeqt safety, you will be fettered and dragged 
to execution. Can 1 then^forsake you, who liave stogenerously 
risked your own life for mine, to perish ignominiousl^far a deed‘ 
which claims iny eternal gratitude. Why not % and sayo 
yontielf too.* 
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^Do not alarm j^ourself on my account/ replied Zeeiiut^' for 
the same sun wlucji'iiglifts you far on your journey to Rajma- 
h^l, will also rise<ien me n^y a mile from this di^estable haunt 
hfd^hiy/^^My mistr^s i&ot dead ; but only in ^a, prolonged 
swo(ll'*from which she'is riWIikely to recover in a iMrry*’ 

tin a few words, Zeenut explained to Cnnga the trea- 
pbery she .|iad practised upon her mistress tor the treatment 
she jiad experienced from her the previous day. Instead of giv¬ 
ing you tl|^pup mixed with a deleterious drug, she reserved 
it for iier mstress, and this was the remapl^ she had devised for 
resdbting the injury that her barbarity nad inflicted ^pn her, 
and frustrating her diabolical machination. ' Hasten/'snfe con- 
cliided, ' to your family, for little are you aware of the plot, 
which is forming at Rajmahal for ruining Luclimee by that 
fiendish profligate Ameer Klian, one of Jehangeer’s^ emirs * A 
brief (md hurried explanation disclosed to the astoii^lied Gunga 
the fam of the case regarding the unfortunate Luchmee. 

Tiie name of his wife sounded sweet in Gunga’s ear, asit re- 
called/o his memory the <leptfi and tenderness <^]^ber l^ection 
for him, and the joy and happiness in which thi^ bad passed 
their lives until their now most regretted separation.When 
he reflected on the misery which his long absence mus.| occasion 
to ber teiuler bo^om, and the severe trials to which he^faijth and 
constancy were exposed he reproached himself for his dilatori¬ 
ness in returning toiler. Atone moment he felt inclined to ques¬ 
tion the truth of Zeenut’s story, suspicious ol^its having bipfen fa- 
’ bficated by malice towards her mistress ; but then he was unable 
tomccount for a motive, which could have induced her to forge 
190 malignant a piece of falsehood so injurious to the peace and 
ha^)iness of one, to whom she had done a most essential service 
. in rescuing him from the hands of a murderess. Indqid,' when 
life reflected on the occurrences of the night, the serijps risk he 
bad encountered, and the assistance Zeenut had renil^red him, 
«*be could find no excuse for his incredulity. What #|ii^ Fy- 
^^|ini*.£«|ld have had in seeking his life, was a myste^ lie waa 
T^able to unravel until explained ro him by Zeenut. Instinctive¬ 
ly turning to the outstretched form of his enemy, as if he wished 
to lake a last look ofthat countenance, which h£yh|diecei\«d him, 
what a contrast did it present to the mild ch^M^s of his own 
.'beiov<it Luchmee whose sweet image rose up in his imagination, 
a.s If to challenge a comparison. ^ 

f.i * What/;iobserved Zeenut, surprisedlbd vexed atGunga^s in¬ 
fatuation, you stand lingering there for as ifGoolnaree had 

enchanted you by her witchcraft that you couM hot tear your- 
lelf from her, though she was ready to assassinate you only b 
minute agot* ’s* 
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* Goolnaree,* repeated Gunga^ with amazement, * whom mean; 
you by that name,,; that of your mistr^s is Fyzun ; so at any 
rate she told me.’ 

^•i lit! • 

* Then she deceived yoti, and palmed false name^n you the 
more easily and successfully to carry^ her plot ag'aihst yo^rlife, 
fearful that her real name might be known to you, and defeat 
her purpose by an injudicious disclosure of it in the possibility 
of your jjeing a stranger to her person, as she declared she had 
never seen you or even heard of you before. My mistress is the 
same Goolnaree, wh|ffie fame has travelled to the rernOtestiimits 
of the Mahomedaii (^llhioTis, and it is extraordinary that,yoa 
should be ignorant of one so notoriously public.’ 

^ I cannot altogether deny / remarked Gunga, ^having heard of 
your mistress; but I had neither the curiosity nor the inclinatioiii 
to cultivate ^ closer intimacy with her. Since my sojourn at Shah- 
jelianabad,|^ave been so busily occupied with my own im^iedifitf 
concerns, that they have left me little or no leisure fw othei^ 
matters of less importance to me. Perhaps you could favor mo 
with sjjme account of your mistress.’ 

'Let us firls^quit these purlieus of vice and pollution, this den 
of infamy and wickedness, and I will relate whatl know of her/ 

Gunga and Zeenut accordingly left Goolnaree’s premises, and 
while in^ihe way Zeenut intonned Gunga tha4 her mistress's 
profession was that of a dancer; that she belonged to the im¬ 
perial taaeffa or band, and that she was not more famed for tlio 
charhis of her pers'i^, than for the excellence of her performance. 
Goolnaree was a Hindoo by birth, as he may have perceived by 
the small starry mark of blue on her chin. She was born- in 
lower Bengal, and stolen from her parents when only seven or 
eight years of age, brought to Delhi, and sold to Begum Jaun 
for a handsome gratuity-. Begum Jaun was a woman of the 
same call^g, in much repute in her day, and by no means des¬ 
titute of .personal attractions. She had Pearee, which was the 
Hind(#i^omenclature of the girl she had purchased, immediately 
conver|(^d to a Mussuhnaunef, and gave her the name df 
naree. An efficient tutor was instantly engaged to Teach her 
dancing and singing, and neither expense, nor trouble ’^'was 
Spaiied to a eito iplish her in all the seductive arts and blandish¬ 
ments of herf^ofession to which she was being trained, assured 
thaf/all this care and expenditure would ultimately beg*repaid 
with usury. Possessing both aptitude to learn and applicAtidtt 
to study, Goolnaree sooil finished her education. Already her 
fame began to be blazed abroad, as a Pho^ofe in beauty 
^d accomplishments. Any other person but Beguni Jfaun 
fvould probftbly have grown jealous of her pupil’s* cdo- 
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brity ,* bat she was too prudent and discreet to harbour amy 
such feelini?,, convinced that the wider the latjter’s renown ex¬ 
tended itself the more profitable would it prove to her; and she 
did not err in her'calculation, as Gooli||piree’s exhibitions’brought 
immense p^^ns to her tBistiiefS. Gooliiaree was now in her four¬ 
teenth year, and glittered with such transcendant and unrivalled 
I charms that she drew constant crowds of admirers in her train^ 
who professed to live on her smiles, and moved round her orbit 
like so many satellites revolving in her sphere, wasting their 
healtlvs and energies, and lavishing their fortunes on one, w ho 
permihed fhem to hang on her, only so as they had breath 
to flatter her vanity, and means to feed the cupidity of her mis¬ 
tress, satisfied that the wealth the latter was accumulating 
would one day pass to her own possession. On Begum Jaun’s death, 
which occurred ere Goolnaree had completed her eighteenth year. 
Begum Jaun, having no relations and kindred to provide for, 
beque^j^hed the whole of her property to her slaVe^ and pupil. 
With part, Goolnaree erected this splendid mansion, with part 
she furnished it on a scale of grandeur suited to its elegance 
and stateliness of style, and with another portiop she bought a 
casket of superb jewels to adorn her person wilb, though she 
scarcely needs the aid of ornament to set oft* her beauty. Na¬ 
turally she possesses an avaricious, yet not a parsimonious dis¬ 
position, and ot^tliese opposite traits of character she affords 
ample proofs in the eagerness with which she seeks gold, and 
the heedlessness with which she lavishes it. The love of money 
has, therefore, so corrupted her mind that it has often driven 
her to the commission of the.most frightful excesses. It is the 
cui^se of her profession, to be subservient to the caprice and 
pleasure of those, who support it by their countenance and en¬ 
couragement; and the shameful depravity and corruption, in 
which females of Goolqaree's class, are compelled to? live, are 
sufficient to taint their hearts and vitiate their morals at an early 
age. Betwe'en Ameer'Klian and Goolnaree an intimacy has sub¬ 
sisted for years from congeniality of disposition and reiaiprocity 
Igf feeling. Ameer Khan is a nobleman of unbounded- wealth 
; but, at the same time, the most dissipiated cha- 
raqfer in all Shabjehanabad. The riches he has thrown away 
on Goolnaree from his first acquaintance, and the ]^wer which 
be holds her from a knowledge of her private crimes has made 
her not only abjectly submissive to liis will and pleasure,^ but 
a complete tool in Ids hands for the promotion of his intrigues. 
Of her devotion to him and usefulness^fo his purposes, the pt'e* 
sent instancy supplies sufficient proof. We must now part/ con¬ 
cluded Zeenut, 'our way lies in different directions, and we mdst 
hast^ our journey from this hatef ul city, lest' oUr dilatorittCsa 
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involve us in greater risk than that we have just avoided. Fare- 
weli.’ 

Oiinga thanked Zeenut sincerely for the kind offices she had 
performed for him, whic||jhe acknowledged placed i)iru under 
eternal obligations to her, as it waa^.to lier generouaiaicl that he 
owed his preservation. A few minutes’ rapid walk brought 
Gunga to his boat. The crew were up expecting his return, 
and not a little surprised at Jiis unaccountable absence. A fresh 
breeze blew from the north, the sails were unfurled, and the 
vessel rode swiftly through its watery track, and receded far 
from the shores of l^lbi. 

We must now turn our attention to Ameer Khan and his pro¬ 
ceedings at liajinahal. The forbearance which he had hitherto 
exhibited, and the anxiety with which he had watched the con¬ 
duct of his agents, began at last to be fairly worn out, and in 
proportion as scheme after scheme miscarried, and hope of suc¬ 
cess seeiried^niore and more distant, he became impatiedt and 
outrageous iii the extreme. He would sutler himself to be no 
longer cheated with empty promises, and, therefore, discarding 
liis emissaries, whose object in cajoling him viitii false hopes 
appeared plainly to extort more money from him, he summoned 
old Sudda Sookli to Ids presence, and, reproaching him for his 
treachery, gave him to understand tliat he would brook no fur¬ 
ther delay, and declared his intention to use f^rre, to overcome 
his squeamish daughter’s obstinacy, and avert liie possibility of 
another disappointment. Dismissing Sudda Sookli vvilh this 
threat, Ameer Khan peremptorily desired him to })roduce his 
daughter within a certain time, or dread liis vengeance for his 
perversity. To convince Sudda Sookli that he was not a man 
to be trifled, he ordered a body of armed retainers to he in l ea- 
diness about midnight for the purpose of being deputed on an 
errafld of the utmost inqMU’lance to him. Accordingly when 
the hour arrived, he was on tlie point of despatching the party 
to Sudda Sookh’s house with strict injunctions to surround it, 
take hiA daughter into custody, and, regardless of her screams 
and siirieks, bring her a prisoner to him, when the men^ wete ^ 
saved the trouble of going on so disagreeable a seinUe l)y *Su3^ ^ 
da Sookh’s making his appearance at that moment and informing 
Ame^ Khan of his daughter’s escape. It may be easy to inia* 
giue Ameer Khan’s rage and fury at this ititeliigence; be 
spurned the prostrate old man from his feet, and, menacing 
him with the direst vengeance for concealing liis daiigliter; and 
aiding her in her flight, issued contradictory ureters to* the 
troop, who stared at him with surprise, or regarded each other 
with equal astonishment. At length, when the violence of pas- 
had subsided, and sober reason and reflection resumed pos- 
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session of Ins bewildered faculties, he divided the men into 
different bodies, and despatched them in different directions in 
pursuit of the fair fugitive, whose fate seemed now to be decided, 
as all possibility of ultimate escape w^ thus entirely cut off. 

Circumstances had recently transpired to excite,, Luchraee’s 
alarm in the highest degree, and, justly dreading the employ¬ 
ment of brute force, as tluj last resource of baffled villainy, and 
expecting no protection from her parents, she quitted the roof 
which no long sheltered her, and trusted to flight and con¬ 
cealment fqr, safety from further persecution. By chance she 
took the road to Peer Pointy^ and, by dawn of day, had reach¬ 
ed the base of the small liill, on whicli Puttul Pooree is situat¬ 
ed, when she was startled by tlie voices of her pursuers 
who had traced her route, calling out to her to stop 
Urged by the strong impulse of fear, slie ascended the hill 
tremblUng and fully resolved to cast herself into tlie exca¬ 
vation, as the only refuge from a shameful fate; but when 
she reached the mouth of the frightful cavern, its darkness and 
dreariness shook her courage and made her pause ; hut it was 
for a moment only, as one of her pursuers liaving, by dint of 
exertions, overtaken his victim, had almost seized her, when, 
inspired by a sudden and desperate resolution, she dashed his 
hands aside and plunged headlong into tlie frightful abyss, 
leaving the wretctli struck with horror and dismay at her rash¬ 
ness. 

It was on this very day that Gunga Singh arrived at Raj- 
mahal, and hearing from a neighbour the circumstances that 
had taken place regarding Luchrnee, suddenly disappeared, and 
was believed to have gone in search of his missing wife. 

Again was Jehangeer seated early one morning in the verv 
same apartment, w**'**'*'^ -’e had a nacK overlooked 

liUcbmee bathinf«‘^ Ganges; again was he engaged in 
conversation the litinirs of his Court, wlien he perceived a 
small boat ^*ssing the river immediately opposite the, palace, 
•and ma^^f? directly for it. .Tehangeer kept his eyes steadily 
mkvvrmi boat, watching its course, and when it came within 
a short distance of the palace several of the Chobdars and 
Assahburdurit called out to the mullahs to keep oft', if they 
had no relish for a taste of the chaubook on their blacks for their 
insolence, but the crew paid no heed to their warning and 
continued rowing on, until the Chobedars, incensed at their 
audacity, were about to leap on the boat, as it neared the ghaf, 
with the intention of executing their threat, when the ilmperUr 
interposed, and ordered them to desist, surprised at th? bi^ld- 
uess of the boatmen^ and anxious to see the termination Ihci 
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affair. Suddenly a young man rushed out of the cabin and bearing 
the dead body of a female on one of his shoulders ; the next 
instant he sprung upon^he marble steps» and, making his way 
straight to Jehangeer, lara his burden at the emperor’s feet, and 
appealed to him for justice on the head of the perpetrator of 
this foul and unnatural murder^ What was Jehangeer’s grief 
and astonishment On beholding the corpse of the interesting 
young woman whom but a short time back, he had seen bathing 
in the river. He looked around for an explanation of the me¬ 
lancholy catastrophe. Ameer Khan was accused of the atroci¬ 
ous deed, and. unable to disprove the charge, corroborated as 
it was by the evidence of some of the Emirs who had lately be¬ 
come acquainted with the whole transaction, confessed his crime 
and w'as lead to instant execution. P. 
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It was the sunrise of a bright autumnal day—some two centu- 
turies and a half ago, at that season of the year, just preceding 
the bleak chills of the approaching winter, ere yet the sunlit 
spangles of the morning dew were converted into the white un¬ 
varying Imar frost of the more gloomy inohfli of November 
when on every part of the extensive heath or downs overlooking 
the royal residences of Greenwich were seen merry groups of 
husbandmen and others approaching from the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts of Kent and Surry. All were hastening to the river-side to 
witnes^the brave pageant which the intended visit of lier Majesty 
to the newly arrived ships from the eastern Indies had an- 
nouimed to the liuUdt4y and admiration of London and its 
vicinity. These ships had already been the wonder of all Eng¬ 
land. The report of the countless wealth >f their cargoes ; the 
intrepidity of their leader, the gallant Francis Drake ; the mar¬ 
vellous details of their exploits, plunder and discoveries ry the un¬ 
known regions of the East, hitherto a sealed book 4a Engtsui^,*^ 
had thrown a fame around these first English voyagers of the 
yrorl^, until every seaman of the fleet became a hero in the 
eyes of his admiring countrymen. In vain had the Catholic 
Courts of the south of Europe assumed a menacing aspect and 
demanded not only an avowal from the English Queen that it 
was the intention of her Grace to discountenance these maritime 
undertakings; but bad gone farther in insisting the im¬ 
mediate, punishment of the offending navigators—in vain had 
other European powers backed these remonstrances. He^ |da- 
jesty had simply listened to them, and if she seemed at lirst to 
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hesitate or deferentially to pause in the execution of her Wtl 
wishes, it was only to seize the first fitting and convenient op¬ 
portunity, to throw off the disguise and boldly step forward as 
the patroR^apd rewarder of the daring'^deed of her subject who 
had thus laid open to his countrymen the hitherto inter¬ 
dicted passage of the Cape of Buoua Esperarisa. 

Among the varied little parties congregating and converging 
from all quarters to one cominoti centre, Deptford, where the 
India ships were moored, and where the visit of her Gracious 
Majesty was this day contemplated, were observed rustics, and 
villagers of either sex, labourers, artisans and herdsmen with 
their families. All were attired in their best—the males in coarse 
bufi'jerkins and cloth doublets or in clean liolland frocks, which 
in these days even little varied from our present waggoner’s ha¬ 
biliments, and the females with their kirlles of bright hues, 
and long corsets, which the spirit of imitation stealing fori h from 
the palace to the pea ant’s cot, was gradually introducing through¬ 
out the vicinit\ of EiiZiibeth’s court, albeit humble and rude 
the lowly attempt to follow her Grace’s elegantly stiffened and 
puckered example. Tiie white mob cap and hat of the village 
maiden, even tiie children of tl»at day had these modest adorn¬ 
ments of the head, were small, and fitting beseeiniugly close to 
the ears and hair^jn many of them a full frill meeting under the 
chin. Some were gaily enveloped in a bright red woollen mantle 
or cloak which the younger damsels were affecting to fold grace¬ 
fully around them a.s if shrinking from the sharp air of the late 
aotuma. 


Occasionally the families of the neighbouring gentry, mounted 
on horses and palfreys with liveried followers would pass ani- 
bUngtly on ; the running lacqueys and grooms loudly biddinjr 
the more humble ; tWway 

aeon the tamihee ol Jfer burghers, tradesmen, 

aiidartiacs^ssintfih. 'f Ttlie roval port on the Med- 

a 5 II cumbrotts accommodation waggons, 

were crowded comforts (coaches not haying 

without either "w“‘XnS";; kco„n indeed for aiieral 

been introduced yet into E „ carry with them na they 

y'enrs sobseqnently;) and tjiese ear- 

passed along the jibes, ^ j ^ foot passengers toiling 

i i-*-, 

Slov^ly advaficihg atiiid several of 
bWjus^ jaeht!ohed whs i respectable family consist § 
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of an ancient gentleman;, a maiden and two domestics, distin¬ 
guished by the marked respect it received from all who over¬ 
took and passed by it. On approaching it the village dani* 
sel would stop for a moment, by the road side, dropping her 
quick but low courtesy, at the same time; the men* too would 
uncover themselves, and pause respectfully to salute the vene¬ 
rable senior of the party. He was a clergyman of the new 
protesting persuasion, and his grey looks and truly saintlike 
appearance served to denote him a respectable and worthy 
teacher of the reformed precepts of his church. The disrepute, 
however, under which many of the protestants still laboured in 
the eyes of the bulk of the nation, had not altogether subsided, 
notwithstanding the late public changes in religion and the 
royal edicts and example of the leading nobles. The reformed 
establishment was yet experiencing the diflicuUy of recom¬ 
mending a simple and denuded form of worship to those hose 
superstitious feelings and earliest.prejudices were all in favor 
of the seeming majesty and mysterious splendour of the Komislt 
Church. It was singular therefore the universal respect shewn 
fo this pastor on the present occasion. Decently attired in grey, 
with his dark buckram cossack descending to his knees he 
was seen supporting himself by a staff in his right hand, while 
on his left appeared, offering every^ aid, that a sylph-like form, 
soft and delicate even as the gentle* vision of ..# poet’s dream, 
could aspire to afford to tiie aged companion of her path, a 
young maiden, whose early bloom and youtbfulness betrayed 
that not many summers had yet breathed upon her cheek. 

“ Shall we be in time thinkest thou reverend Sir ?” enquired 
the fair being we have just introduced, while she anxiously 
watched each successive group passing onwards and outstrip¬ 
ping Uiem in their advance to the yet distant object of their jour¬ 
ney. 

Nay, Agnes—thou would’st fain be at Deptford long before 
these feeble limbs will reach it. Infirm old age and these weary 
Qiovemefits oji mine keep poor pace with young hopes and,wishe& 
—Well, well, I will exert me more valiantly—but weimve 
twain hours yet before us.’’ 

t ** Dearest Sir,—hasten not’’—exclaimed the younger of tkf 
two. ** 1 only sought to know wheii we might hope to gain our, 
destination, and much for thy sake, kindest sir!” 

There was a somewhat increduldus smile playing: over tW 
benevolent features of the pastor as he caught this last portion 
of the little Agnes’ explanation. She saw it and turnli away; 
ip blushes which almost rivalled the crimson housmgs of.a gfii^' 
caparisoned palfrey that overtook them at this moment 
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«fl with a p'cttly and rubicund elderly ffentleradn. The old 
CJaValier reined up on seeing them and witn the frank abruptness 
of an ancient friend at once addressed the maiden!-^*' fla gentle 
Agnes, art thou too one of the many idlers hastening to welcome 
-iiome our^good pastor's prodigal son. Why Sir Clerk’’ said 
he turning to the clergyman, “ who would have thought thy 
wild-ne’er-do-well of a boy, merry Frank Drake should have 
turned out in his manhood one whom the king, nay, her most 
excellent majesty the queen 1 would say, begging her grace^a 
pardon; delighteth to honor.” 

Ahi—Sir Tobit’’—exclaimed the venerable clergyman,-— 

The same hand thattempereth the wind to the shorn lamb has 
eased away in an old man’s heart the agony that had long been 
familiar to it. Now am I indeed blessed in my latter days— 
for the wanderer is again within the tbld.’^ 

*' Ay—and brought back with him enough of gold and good 
things to buy absolution and pardon, had he broken forth ten 
times as tniantly as his worst foe ever laid to his charge,’* 
added Sir Tobit, who though in friendly terms with the old cler- 
gynian,was yet himself of the ancient faith, as might be gather¬ 
ed from his remark. 

, “ Sorely I trembled,’’ continued the other at the strange tid¬ 
ing men brought me of my hoy Francis, when he last fled from 
my quiet roof.—I loved not his leaguing with the followers of 
iialeigh.’* 

" He could scarcely have leagued him with braver,’’ observed 
the old knight. 

heard too,” still continued the father, “ dark whispers of 
bis doings with the buccaneers, of their sackings of the l^pani- 
ard’s new countries in the west, and the youth’s name cams sad- 
jiy mingled with the fearful lale of these exploits. But h^ven 
be praised, that he bath turned him from the evil way. 

, “Hast seeu him since his return?” enquired the worthy ca- 
i^alier, and hath he brought no profiler of spice and silks to 
"©u?’‘prettJ^Agnes yet ?” 

No, Sir Knight,” mournfully replied the parent. “ Heleflt 
me in bitter anger,” then lowering bis voice, though the preoau^ 
tion was needless, for Agnes had loitered behind on the first 
introduction of this too painful subject.—"Rnow’st thott not I 
drove him from me when forgetful of my calling and dhe satfotl- 
t^of a parent’s roof, be sought to lure -Uway mine oiivn loved 
WaVdand child tosliare with him his guilty wanderings and'biS 
^oyagiiigs, Since his return I ha'^e seen him not; It 
It’ue Se has fd'gotten His iflite ungovorn^d 
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jforgets^Bot and forgives not tho chiding voice of hun wh^ pved 
liimfroin the sin and shame of seducing an innocent being iatp 
the haunts of the freebooter.” ,, , ; j 

The old man sighed hs he avowed the still continued' 
trangement of His son. He had learned with joy and gratitudb 
to heaven, that a fleet respectably equipt and manned under the 
command of the gallant Francis Drake—he could scarcely be¬ 
lieve this to he his own wild boy—had sailed from Plymouth 
about two years back, shortly after his last ill-fated visit to thb 
rectory, where he had disclosed notliing of his purposed under¬ 
taking, that he passed the straits of Magellan, successfully op¬ 
posing the Spaniard on the west coast, that thence he had boldly 
steered across the Pacific and distinguished as the first Knglish 
navigator who had perilled so adventurous a voyage, he had 
reaciied the East Indies in honor and in safety, limnour rang 
loud of his achievements in the East, whence ha at length return¬ 
ed, rich as gold, successful trade, and plunder of the adverse 
Portuguese could make him, closing his adventure by daringly 
pursuing his route to England by the formidable and forbidden 
Cape of Good Hope. Ail tongues were unceasing in his praise, 
and though the queen as before explained received him at first 
rather doubtfully, from deference to Spain, yet her good seuso 
soon appreciating the value of tl»e enterprise, or as many would 
have it, her growing personal admiration of Aiijfni teaching her 
to disregard the late pretension and politics of Philip, induced 
her not only to sanction this national exploit, but to honor open¬ 
ly the gallant sailor, by accepting an entertainment on board hi^ 
rich and new celebrated brigantine. 

Had the fair Agnes joined in the conference of her guardian 
and the friendly old knight, who now resolved to join their littlo 
grou]^ and attend them to the river side to witness the pageanfi 
of the day, she might have enlightened them both, and glad 
indeed would her gentle bosom have been to vindicate tlie fair 
fame of her sailor youth. True, her heart told her he had acted 
Wrong in urging her secret flight with him ere he sailed*, but ft 
whispered fondly and reminded her that he had belSught llieif 
tJiat first the rites of the Church should privately bind him for 
life tajhia Agnes. He had explained to her that he dai'ed u,<^ 
avqw tb bis parent the nature of the high enterprise, tp wiaq|t 
fbrongb thp exertions and interest of someof his wild,,tHongi|. 
boMp companions be had been appointed. The stero^: 
fity of bi9 parents would have condemned at once fbn .cpi^^ 
plated object of the voyage, as little better timn ithe 
neheme of tbe^bupcaneer. Nay, she could bavedohi them^Abid; 
«yen Ssittce hip return ishe had seen her 
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stealing td tbe wall garden of tho Rector^^ sIm had observed 
him once or twice in the moon lit silence m the evening’ soena 
gliding before her casement, and but foi* her sacred promise to 
Mb parent w^hicb religiouslv restrained her from opening the 
lattice to confer with him, she doubtless might have heard from 
his own lip^how fervently he still loved her. She might 
have confessed too, to her guardian, how richly she prized this 
her Inverts stolen visit to her vicinity—for it told her among 
other things she was yet remembered—tiiat his heart was unaf* 
tered though circumstances had now exalted him into the gal- 
Iahli«liero of her country’s applause, and the object of the envy» 
hate or admiration of all Europe. 

When the fatherly feelings of her guardian had made him 
resolve within these few days to witness from the bank of the 
Thames—this glorious homage to his son’s doings by the visit 
of the Queen to his little fleet with secret delight Agnes ex¬ 
pressed her willingness to accompany him. And now leave 
we this anxious party wending their way to the river side— 
while we proceed to announce the approach of her Majesty, 
in all the far famed splendour of her court to honor the 
merit of a lowly subject and to exhibit her royal favor to 
one whose achievement iirst laid open to bis countrymen, the 
way to wealth and Empire in the East. 

A fairer day or a clearer sun could not have shone forth, to 
display f u more advantage the pageant now gliding magnificent^ 
1y on the crowded bosom of the Thames. Instead of proceed¬ 
ing quietly only from her own favorite residence at Greenwich 
to pay her promised visit, to give some eclat and efiect to her 
gracious purpose, it was decided that herself and court should 
proceed, after some official adjourning at her palace in London 
and take boat at the Tower stairs. The different chartered 
bodfes of the City of London had therefore opportunity to^ com- 
jpete with each other in their costly efforts to gratify their queen 
under circumstances too—as ’twas rumoured—very dearly ap*- 
Jprq^ed of by her Grace—namely—^those in which her Court could 
leinjoy the*^isplay of wealth and splendour, to be purobaaed by 
Other coffers than those of her own royal treasury. Thd Una 
of the river was kept clear and unobstructed by the bailiffs of 
the city and its liberties—the civic barges and state boata of 
the trades and corporations distinguished by their diffdfrebt 
banners'; arms And devices, leadiifg the way two byltwo^ and 
thb marshalmen in smaller pinnaces and wherries, under? cosi^ 
tnand of thC qiiy hmrsbal arid his deputy; (in 4 ) 09 W *di^e 
kiersonages' of ho litt^ importance) fbrming ^ Knw «o«l 
lide^^bf the stkam btitirheii the eeeming bpeii 
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i^ants of which the entire stately prodessiont wa$ ; seen 
majesticaliy to advance. From a distance or from an emi¬ 
nence, sttch as that of the height of Greenwich, the liifer 
seemed bnt one sheet or mirror of glistening gold. The ricjl 
brocades^ the waving streams, the dazzling reilectien of cOanh- 
less arms and armonr, the glittering devices—all appeared one 
gleaming mass of living splendour; but as the procession ai^ 
vanced its order and regularity became striking and apparent. 
Foremost of the pageant came the heralds and their peraui- 
vants, then the city corporations and authorities each with.state 
barges containing their bands of musicians, after these glidi^ far 
above the stream a high stage, supported and well secured on 
fine large boats. On the stage were exhibited feats of tumb* 
ling and other mummery with occasional brief mysteries, ac¬ 
companied with fireworks, and discharges of mimic artillei^. 
Then appeared the city yeomen and train-bands in rich uniforms 
certain of their crowded barges closing together at appointed 
distances into a regular seeming phalanx or dense column, each 
column bright with helm and halberd, sedulously preserving its 
own array and proper order in the procession. Then came the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress with ladies, officers and atten¬ 
dants in a canopied barge, the richness and glistening of which 
vied with the fabled splendour of India itself, and seemed de¬ 
signed to humble the expected display of the new argosies from 
the east. After these appeared the gentlemen retainers of the va¬ 
rious courtiers, of Sussex, Lincoln, Burleigh, Southhampton, 
Bedford, Siraier, the favored envoy of Anjou, of Leicester and 
others each boat upholding the escutcheons and banners with the 
arms, badges, and devices of the diflerent noble families they re¬ 
presented. Next were seen the royal yeomen in rich scarlet fol¬ 
lowed by the Chamberlain, Sir Frederick Hatton,Drake’s earliest 
patron, and the lords in waiting, and at length little distinguish¬ 
ed fVom the others in grandeur or costliness,for her Majesty afford¬ 
ed not such expence save in the varied adornment of her own most 
gracious person,—came the royal pinnace with the stand¬ 
ard of England floating in wide and glittering folds above 
Us canopy. Her Majesty, gorgeously habited, wa«* distirfetjy 
visible Reclined on cushions on a description of throne, within 
a ikmall alcove, listening with confessed delight to the fla;l^ 
tering i homage and adulation of the envoy from tiie 
of Abjbu, the accomplished Simier. Beside her, though fit a 
somewhot. respectful distance, stood the handsome ngni;^ 
the noiF gloomy and observant Leicester, to ^ho^. 
.j!lfi^esty.,iturped ever and anon with some observation 
vemark^ to tre.cfd on his noble features the reedy' coi^^er smjfe, 
awhile bwathit, though uttd®tected by ^ 
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fact deeply enjoyed by her, lurked the busy sting of mortified 
pride and jealousy. The seeming indilierent yet searching and 
watchful eye which Elilisabeth occcasionally glanced at this famed 
nobleman told well to tiie observant and intriguing Siinierj, 
that the pi^ison of his secret hints in her Grace’s ear was work¬ 
ing well to the prejudice and as he hoped to the speedy ruin of 
his master’s rival. He had whispered to the Queen of the ru¬ 
moured secret marriage of Liecester to the widow of the late 
Essex, and whether true or false his shaft had succeeded. It 
stmck and rankled deeply where it fell. Still such the o’er- 
Hl ^llp ng and womanly confidence of Elizabeth in her own 
nWms and power of fascination, and such her peculiar disposition 
and pas^iion for sway in the hearts as well as on the persons of 
her subjects, she could not condescend to credit the report of his 
faithlessness to her. It seemed to delight her to keep him in 
anxious and jealous adulation about her person, enjoying the view 
of his very sniferings and mortification as in deserved homage 
to her personal sway over the handsomest noble of her realm* 
This loo at the very moment she secretly menaced the ruin of his 
hopes and almost those of all his countrymen by a meditated al¬ 
liance with the aspiring Anjou. 

“ My Lord of Leicester takes little court of ourselves, our 
progress, our pageant, or our loving subjects, or of aught save 
the rippling of tj;ie tide-way and the cadence of the oar-splash,** 
said her Majesty to Simier in reply to some allusion of the 
French courtier to the present averted looks of the Earl. 

“ My liege” observed Leicester his quick ear catching the im¬ 
port of her Majesty’s remark and turning respectfully round to 
the throne. “ I did but observe how each eddying ring on the 
stream drove from before it its preceding brother, till that 
^ave place to another and another.” * 

“ Ha! moralising, my grave Lord, nay then perhaps thy busy 
fancy, brought thee aptly to court favor, and the smiles of 
princes.” She bent towards him, so as to induce him to in¬ 
cline bis ear downwards, to catch himself only the import of 
}ier^:ominjii|^ observation. “ Look you—my Lord—did it not 
tell thee, that as each ring grew wider and still wider, until it 
seemed enger to include the, whole tide—it was fitting [imo 
successor ring should displace and dissipate it.” 

Leicester coloured deeply and bowed beneath the reproof. Ho 
Was preparing a somewhat haughty reply, when at this motoent 
the report of a neighbouring mus&et rang smartly, ^acfossit^O 
wver, and ere her Majesty, could utter even her wontedfqjaculat 
(ion of “ God’s .death,** in asto»is]|j[went at tljia,:,disa'cspeot^ 
display of firp-arms iu the immediate vicinity, of 
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tjace, slie perceived one of the boatmen of the royal cre^, sfrue- 
glinjj and gasping on the deck, and at length sank down, eW-; 
dently seriously wotinded by the shot. Tliere was a momentary 
paleness on her brow—*twas but for a brief instant and soon 
the flash of indignation mantled over her expressive features, 
and told tliat the daughter of the eighth Harry, quailed not eVea 
beneath tlie murderous aim of the regicide or assassin. 

A hundred voices at the same moment pealed from Ihe shofe, 
where the smoke of the discharged musket was still Vising,|^pd 
curling above an agitated mass of disturbed spectators, all fnigf 
to seize and wreak vengeance on the wretched miscreai^t^bo 
bad dared to attempt the life of their beloved Queen, in this 
moment of her affeci innately confiding herself in the midst of her 
adoring subjects. The whole line of boats simultaneously paus^ 
ed, and soon from the bank whence the shot was fired, a boat 
waa seen to put off with a dozen or more yeomen and burghers 
rudely scuflling among themselves, in their eagerness to secure 
some pour wretch who seemed little likely to reach aljlve the 
middle of the stream amidst all the violence and ill usage he waa 
sustaining at the hands of his merciless tormentors. 

They were taking him to the boat of the city Marshall, but 
her Majesty gave orders that he should be conducted forthwithto 
the royal presence. On his reaching the pinnace, to the horror of 
all around her Majesty, it was instantly observed tliat the sup¬ 
posed traitor was a denizon of the Court and that the Earl of 
Leicester started on beholding a follower of his own, wearing 
his own rich badge and livery, as the culprit. 

The man too had observed his master and piteously implored 
bis protection, he almost shrieked out for his support. But the 
haughty noble shrank away from his solicitation and seemed 
indignant that, one, in any earthly way connected with Leices¬ 
ter should be brought forward at a public pageant in so humi¬ 
liating, base and suspicious a situation. 

“Youename, fellow,” calmly enquired her Majesty gs they 
brought the boat sufficiently near for tiie interrogatoyj;, * 

* Bernard Tudor,’’ replied the culprit and seeing that he wa« 
desertjpd by his patron, the seeming instructive courage of aa 
innocent person rose to his support and he firmly but re.speiNii- 
fglly repeated, “ Barnard Tudor, innocent of ilL” , > ij 

That sdiall we see, my master, yon wounded bai^en^an,*' 
aidd her Majwty pointing to the sufferer who was noW‘ in the 
baads of her Majesty’s attendants, while a leech had been 
ssonedito Ids aid, will pronounce you incapable of tH, m well 
as*MiiwMseiit'infetbiilks;’» ‘ r*'' 
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*It wp accicfeqt, it was accident^ pleasa your Majesty^” ejf^ 
c|aiipe4 oiie or two voices Viiich the'nrst sb/^ating and tumbU 
others bad Oppressed. , , I ^ 

f SUencR/’ said the firm calm voice of her Majesty. All was 
still as death in an instants “ What wouldst thou say/* enquired 
she of one of the men who had proclaimed the innocence of the 
prisoner. 

^ Please your Gracious Majesty, I saw the man upraise his 
el>ttsl to protect it from t)ie rush of the crowd, and as ho 
at arm's length, in both hands, it discharged ; it ^as pure 
#t.»’ 

Her.^ajesty looked around, her eye rested for a moment on 
Leicester. His met her keen glance proudly and unshrinking- 
ly^ yet as if pain and sorrow mingled with his indignant rejec- 
ttou’i^of the suspicion, that thus seemed desirous to search into 
his very soul. Again her eye met h^ it must have spoken re- 
thrniiim^ kindliness, and more of confidence and faith than Ute 
pre^M^bg look, for his features at once lightened up into grati¬ 
tude and honest delight. Elizabeth turned to the crowds around 
her, all still anxiously betraying their horror at the murderous 
attempt upon her life. “Release the man,” she quietly ex- 
ciaiiried God grant the accident rob not a fellowcreature 
of his life. 1 cjmrge me with the care of the wounded m^an and 
his family.** Tlien turning to Simier she more emphatically 
said. * He meant not evil. 1 would not credit aught against 
my subjects that a parent would not believe of his own chil¬ 
dren.” 

^ The pageant again moved on and the tide in a short time 
brought them close upon the India ships. Leicester, mean^. 
while, had unperceived approached the spot where her Mfgesty 
wai$ again reclining. She soon saw him, and throwing her'hand, 
as if in carelessness, beyond the cushion that sustained her, 
let it.fall beside the now kneeling noble. He respectfully took 
it,Atia WQuld have pressed it to his lip. but he felt the feminiaii 
ffepSuldus effort that would prevent this too public display of 
bMbankfhlness and adoration. It rested, however/^ « sio- 
inent in fats, and ere he released it, the exclamation of "^gene- 
rous, hobl^ mistress!” had reached her ear in grateful mu/nuiurs 
frotn the lip of the impassioned Leicester. 

l^ud rang the salute ffoin the royal palace at 'Grefeitwich 
which had caught sight of the procession and royal bfiaihddrd. 

the sahie ^ohieut appeared the India 8hi|i)piQjg Wfatch 
were decked ofil ih all the dispTavAof nautical ;fii>ei^ of thfit 
ei'h,as regarde4 the' numerous Im, and penttons wViitg 
ry direction^, and tie addn^P of the yltNls add 'i'ii 
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Tfic ^118 of tlie vessels poured forth their noisy homage jto, th^. 
illustrious visitor. These ships;^ow became pldects of 'ihtMis^ 
curiosity to the Members of the Court. The fleet consisted oi 
four three<-tnasted burthensonie looking craft, atuka smaller 
square sterned pinnace. Though the larger of the fimt inen-^ 
tinned class might, at the present day. be rated at about 400 
tons, yet each carried but a lew hands, the original complement 
of the whole fleet Jiaving been only one hundred and sixty-four 
souls. The fleet were closely ranged along side ot each oth^ 
and the Admiral’s ship, the outermost, was conspicuous by 
size and the high ornamental lanterns, rising proniibently 
from the stern galleries and quarters. The tall stateii^^abifts 
and the corresponding lofty gallies in the lore part of the ship 
with the depressed curve in the building of its centre, would, 
appear strange enough to shipwrights i»r nautical connoissurs 
ofithe present day, but th^«faine of Drake was already notori¬ 
ous among the sailors of Aiose times, as of one curiou^^vund 
tasteful in the selection and equipment of his ships, an^B^usi 
his fleet were deemed perfect models of naval architecture.*^ The 
cumbrous bulwarks, heavy guns on the upper deck only, stal¬ 
wart rigging and uncouth fashion of the yards and masts wer© 
esteemed as highly, as the light and feathery mouldings and 
lines even of our beautiful yachts of the nineteeiUh century. A 
sloping'platform covered over with rich broad cloth and pro¬ 
jecting from tile gangway of Drake’s ship enabled her Ma¬ 
jesty conveniently ta ascend from her own boat to the deck. 
On the gangway was an archway tastefully arranged with 
shawls, Indian silks and brocades in those days the rarest and 
most valuable of all commodities, under which her Majesty 
passed nnd was received by the gallant navigator who knelt in,,, 
graceftil homage as his Queen put foot upon the deck of his. 
vessel. It is not our intention to enter into a description of the 
varied entertainments that were afforded to her Majesty in i^e 
state-cabin, or to detail the many curiosities and eastern nov^ea 
now displayed to the truly fdmiring gaze of Elizabeth. Her 
jesty sudumly feasted on the many oriental varieties brought 5n 
rapid .succession to her notice, and she thought more of those, 
than fh^ delicacies elegantly arranged on lackered japan tray^^,.. 
and ill strange fashioned China-ware pompously put iorth (ov t|^ 
o,ccasion. , The Queen had desired that all the survivors of the 
crews n^ho iiad originally manned the fleet should b6 broflgW 
befpre her, and t%y were accordingly arranged in due prdei' lit 
the ibrepaj^,;q^ 4hp Admiral’s ship. Her Majesty rose to 
pi^pach thein. 5 throne bad peett^erected 

in front‘oitbe lstata ^bw/# her Majesty led by riie Earl ttf 
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of the forthcoming announcement of her Grace's pleasure^ in the 
expected honour ^d reward to^^e conferred on the brave lead*^ 
er of these adventurous heroes. ^ 

it was iin interesting moment^ platforms, and booths upon 
booths had been erected along the shore contiguous to the ves-* 
eels. "These were covered in every possible direction, not an an¬ 
gle or spar of the various scaffolding put up for the foregoing 
purpose wihere a spectator could cling, or obtain desperate foot* 
xng,but was tenanted at this moment. Every spot that could give 
a glimpse of the spectacle was literally wedged in with crowds. 

»roach Francis Drake,” exclaimed in a loud voice Sir 
Frederick Hatton, the chamberlain, who evidently took plea¬ 
sure in thus being instrumental in rewarding one lie had patro- 
ni^tdi fronii the first, he having early aided the navigator in the 
equipment of these very vessels. “ Approach Francis Drake and 
receive her Majesty’s commands,” # 

T|^fworthy chamberlain had to repeat his injunction, for the 
eye dfThe hero of the day had unaccountably and irresistibly 
fixed itself on the shew, away from the brilliant pageant of en¬ 
throned Majesty before hiin.He was watching anxiously one of the 
booths, in which were conspicuously seated aiiiuiig other thickly 
clustering groups, an old divine with a beautiful girl beside him, 
and an ancient^avalier, the last mentioned at this moment en- 
gaged in pointing out Drake himself to theii* joint notice. 

“ Approach Francis Drake,” repeated the chamberlain. But 
in vain, a crash was at this moment heard on the shore, and at 
once bounding away with the ligiitness of an antelope, and ut¬ 
terly forgetful of all etiquette, or necessary court ceremonial, 
the young Admiral was clearing his course along the unmingied 
rigging of his line of ships and just making his way from vessel 
to vessel to the shore. 

pod*s death,” half escaped the lips of her astounded Majes- 
ty^^ut the crash at the same moment met her royal ear, atid 
liu^ing the direction, she perceived, that a po||jion of the 
Scftffolding had given way, and numbers of her su^ects were 
precipitated to the earth, and not a few of them thrown headlong 
into the river. All attention became immediately rivetted to 
this spot. The gallant Drake was seen working to it along the 
vessew. He plunged into the river in all his splendid attire and 
rich drapery as he reached its vicinity, and in a moment was 
seen with an object in either hand, the one the gentle Agnes we 
have before described, and the otW his aged parent. He was 
instantly aided, and with his pr^^ burthens safely conveyed 
^ the shore w We the adcident i^ soop foasdi to %tY0 QGp9,^ 
isioned little injury to any of tlie^ttffbrers. 
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; It win be believed, that her Gracious Majesty lo wliora a few 
brief words from her good chamberlain had soon conveyed a 
little li^ht on the mterasting incident juM witnessed not otdjr 
forgave her adverrorous host, for thus rudely breaking away at 
the moment he was to receive the honour due to his achievements, 
but graciously insisted on remaining quietly seated on the deck 
of the vessel in gentle and very pleasing conversation with th© 
Earl of Leicester, until the truant hero could be brought back in 
fttingand re-adjusted attire to pour out on his bended knee 
liis humble apologies for his seeming disloyal and ungallant 
disregard to her princely favor. Shall we ad<l too, that her Ma¬ 
jesty whispered in tlie delighted ear of her kneeling subject. 
Tut man, tho4 art a brave soul, and like a true child^ of the 
sea, a real lover, and a daring, to the last. Bring thine Agnes 
to our court man, and^iny Lord of Leicester, thy sword, ’twere 
well to introduce her there as a knightly dame, so rise' Sir 
Francis Drake !* said she|Jightly striking the Admiral with the 
sword at that moment—“ never was knighthood in field pi^ fray, 
more fitly given by sovereign, than to this our first gallant e^lorer 
of the East, our brave fellow-countryman now kneeling and ho¬ 
noured before us H. 


ON MORAL PHILOSOPHYt 

(Translated by the Late 11. L, V. Derozio,from the French 

of 31. 3Iaupertius.) 

CUAFTm 1. 

WHAT IS HAPPINESS, AND WHAT 15 MISERY? 

I call pleasure all perception which the mind would rather 
prove than not prove. 

1 call pain all perception which the mind would rather not 
prove than prove. 

All per^ption in whiclutbe mind would fix itself, the abs«nco 
©f which n does not desire, during winch it would nCt pass Into 
another state, nor be at rest—all such perception is e. pleasure. 
The time during which such a perception lasts is a happy mo¬ 
ment. 

All perception which the mind would avoid, the* absence pf 
which it desires, during which it would pass into another sfato, 
©r be at rest—all such perception is a pain. The thne daring 
which such a.perception lasts is <im unhappy moment, 

I know not'whethcr theM4re any perceptions which may be 
denominated indifferent .pVeeptiou^, the absence or presence 
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of which are perfectly alike to u.«i. But if there be any sucli, it 
]£(, evident that they cannot make any happy or unhappy mo- 
'ment?. 

In each happy or unlinppy moment it is not enough to consi¬ 
der the duration; regard ought to be had to the greatness of the 
pleasure or the pain. To that greatness I give the name of 
intensity. This intensity may be so great, that although the 
duration may be very short, a happy or unhappy moment shall 
be equal to another of which the duration is long arid the in¬ 
tensity little. In the same way, the duration may be so long, 
that, although the intensity may be very little, a happy or un¬ 
happy moment shall be equal to another of which the intensity 
is great^and the duration little. 

We ought therefore in estimating happy or unhappy mo¬ 
ments, not only to regard the duration hiit also the intensity 
of the pleasure or pain. A double intensity and single duratida 
may make one moment equal to anotimr, of which the intensity 
is sirtjjle, and the duration double. To express this generally 
we shall say, that in estimating happy or unhappy moments, 
they should be considered as the product of the intensity of 
the pleasure or pain multiplied by the duration. Such du¬ 
rations can be easily measured; we have instruments which 
measure them, independently of devices which we can adopt. 
It is not so witff these intensities. We cannot say whether the 
intensity of a pleasure or a pain is exactly double or triple the 
intensity of another pleasure or pain. 

But although we have no exact measure for these intensities, 
we feel that some are greater than others and we do not give ,up 
comparing them. Every man by a natural judgment ^ jhe in¬ 
tensity and the duration in his confused estimation of hC^y or 
unhappy moments. Sotjietimes he prefers a little^pleasiiro 
which continues for a length of time, to a greater one which 
passes rapidly away; sometimes he prefers a very great but 
very short pleasure to a very little but very long one. This is 
also the ^qase with pain. Although very great, itii^ay be so 
short as to be more cheerfully borne than a smaller one of longer 
duration : and it may be so small, that although of long dura¬ 
tion, it may be preferred to a very short but very intens^' pain. 
Each person makes these comparison as well as he c^n; and 
althouj|h their calculations may be different, it is not the less true 
that the ju^st estimation of happy or unhappy moments, is as we 
have stated—the product of the intensity of the |>leasure or 
pain multiplied by the duration. 

JM' ' ' 

* Blank in 
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fiood ia a snm of happy momenla. • 

N Knil is a snm of unhappy mntnoiits. 

It IS evident tliat these sums to be equal should not occnpy 
intervals of equaftimes. In that whore there is more of intensity 
tliere should be less of duration ; in that where the^duration is 
great, the intensity should be little. These sums are the ele¬ 
ments of happiness and misery. 

Happiness is the sum of good that remains after deducting 
the evil. 

Misery is the sum of evil that remains after deducting the 
good. 

Happiness a|id misery then depend upon the compensation of 
good and evil. The happiest man is not always he >who has 
had the greatest sum of good. The evils which he has encoun¬ 
tered in the course of his life have diminished his happiness: 
and their sum may have been so great as to have diminished 
his happiness, more tha#tlie sum of good has increased it. The 
happiest man is ho to whom the greatest sum of good remains 
after having deducted the sum of evils. If the sum of good ami 
that of evil be equal, we cannot call him to whom such a lot has 
been assigned either a happy or an unhappy man. His life 
gt)es for nothing. If tlie sum of evil excee<l that <»f good he is 
unhappy in a greater or less degree as that sum exceeds the 
other in a greater or less degree. His life doe« not go for no¬ 
thing. Thus, it is not until we make this last calculation, 
until a balance is struck between the sums of good and evil, 
that we can judge of happiness or misery. 

Good and evil being the elements of happiness and misery, 
all one’s care ought to be employed in obtaining a correct know¬ 
ledge of them, to compare the one class witli the other— 
and finally always to make choice of the greatest good and to 
avoid the greatest evil. But many dilBculties beset tliis compa¬ 
rison : and each individual makes it in his own way. 

One for the enjoyment of a few voluptuous moments, loses his 
health or ^destroys his fortune; another refuses the most Jividy 
pleasured to obtain a treasure which he will never ^Joy. This 
one languishes under the protracted agonies of the stone ; that, 
suffers the most cruel pain to be delivered from it. 

And although good and evil appear to be very different spe¬ 
cies, we still cQinpare those which appear the most heterogene¬ 
ous, with each other. Thus it was that Scipio found more good 
in a generous action than in all the pleasure whi^h he could 
have enjoyed with his captive. 

What adds to the difficulty of the comparison of good and 
evil, is, the different distames whence they are viewed. If we 
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compare a remote witlr a present good, or a present witU a re* 
pipte evil, rarely shall we make a just comparison. Thi^ in¬ 
equality of distance, however, causes difficulty only in practice: 
for the future which is apparently at our doojp when age and 
health are ttken into consideration, ought to be regarded as 
hear at least aS'the present. 

There is yet another more difficult comparison, and one that 
is not less necessary—it is that of good with evil. I mean here 
the estimation of evil which ought reasonably to be suffered that 
it may be compensated by such or such good; or the estimation 
of good of which we ought to deprive ourselves to avoid such or 
such evil. Although this comparison cannot alif^ys be correct¬ 
ly made, "there is an infinite number of cases in Which we feel 
it advantageous to sufier an evil to enjoy a good, or to abandoa 
a good to avoid an evil. When good and evil are viewed at 
different distances the comparison becojmes still more difficult. 

It is in making all these comparisons that prudence consists. 
It is owing to their difficulty that few prudent persons are to 
be found ; and we may ascribe the infinite variety of human 
conduct to the different ways in which tliese calculations am 
made. 

CHAPTER II. 

IN ORDINARY MFE, THE SUM OP EVIL EXCEEDS THAT OP GOOD, 

We have defined pleasure to be all perception which the 
mind would rather prove than not prove; all perception in 
which it would fix itself; during which it would not pass into 
another state, nor be at rest. We have defined pain and to be 
all perception which the mind would rather not prove than 
prove; all perception which it would avoid; during whiQh it 
would pass into another state or be at rest. 

If life be examined according to these ideas, we shall be sur¬ 
prized, nay frightened, to find linw full it is of pains, how 
barren of pleasures. How rare are those perceptions in the 
presence of Vhich the mind delights ? What is life, bht a con¬ 
tinual wish to change its perceptions ? It is passed in desires ; 
and we Would annihilate all the interval, which separateSf^us from 
their accomplishment. Often would we have days, months and 
whole years suppressed ; and we never acquire any good without 
paying for it with our lives. 

If C^od accojmplished our desires, and suppressed for us all the 
time, which, we would have suppr|^ssed, the old man would be 
surprised to see the little that be Wj^d have lived : perhaps the 
duration of the longest life woul:^ Wireduced to a few hours. 
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Now, all that tiine, tlie suppression of which we would wish 
for^ in order to pass to the accomplishment of onr desires, 
is to pass from sqme perceptions to others—all that time is com* 
posed of unhappy moinentsc ^ 

There are few men, I think, who do not agree^dhat their lives 
have been more full of such mouieiits than of happy ones, when 
they consider nothing more in these moments, than their dura- 
tion ; but if regard were paid to their intensity, sum of evil 
would be much more increased, and tlie proposition, that in 
ordinary life the sum of evil exceeds the sum of good, would 
become more 

All the amusements of men prove the misery of their condi¬ 
tion. It is only to avoid paini'ul perceptions, that one plays at 
chess and another follows the chase ; all seek forgetfulness of 
themselves in serious or frivolous occupations. Nor d^, these 
suffice; they have recourse to other resources : some by means of 
liquors excite a tumult in their minds, during which it loses the 
idea, that torments it; others by the fumes of the leaves ofa plant 
seek a giddiness for their cares ; others charm their pains by a 
juice, which throws them into a species of extacy. In Europe, 
Asia, Africa and America, all men, though ever so diderent, have 
sought, remedies for the evils of life. 

» 

•V. ere the inqury made, we should find very few, from what- 
♦■ever condition they might be taken, who would recommence 
life as it has been, w Ik) would rcpass through all the states in 
which it has been. Would not this be the pleasant avowal, that 
there is more evil than good in life ? 

Is this then the fate of human nature ? Is it irrecoverably 
condemned to so severe a doom ; or are there any means to 
change this pro^^ortion between good and evil. Is it not from the 
little use, or rather the bad use which man makes of his reason, 
that makes this proportion so fatal ? Would not a happier life 

be the reward ouiis reflexions and his exertions ?.• . 

* 

CHAPTEa III 

BEPLECTIONS ox THE NATURE OP PLEASURES AND PAINS. 

• -y •. 

Philosophers of all times have known the importance of seek¬ 
ing happiness, and have made it their principal study. If they 
have not found the proper road which leads to it, they have tra¬ 
velled along paths by whicii it may be approached, nn compar¬ 
ing their discoveries in other sciences with the excellent pre¬ 
cepts, wliich they have left qs by which we may become happy, 
it will liurptise us to see th4||i^ater progress that has been made 
in this science than in evet^\ther. 
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I shall not enter into a detail of the opinions entertained liy 
all those ^reat inen« re^ardin^ happiness ; nor shall 1 poii^t out 
the particular differences, which prevailed in the sentiments of 
those who, in general matters, belonged to the same sect. Such 
a discussion coi|ld be nothing more than a long, difficult, uncer¬ 
tain, and positively useless kind of history. 

Some, regarding the body as the sole instrument of happiness 
and misery, know of no pleasures, but those which depend upon 
impressions made by external objects upon our senses, and of no 
pains, but tliose which depend upon similar impressions. 

Others again, ascribing too much to the mind admit of no 
pleasures or pains, but those which it finds itt itsilf. 

These opinions are extravagant, and equally remote from the 
tfuth. Impressions made by external objects on the body 
are soprces <)f pleasure and pain ; and so are the operations of 
the mind. And although all these pleasures and pains may ^n- 
ter through different passages, they have this in common ; that 
they ar^ perceptions of the mind, with which it is pleased or 
displeased, and which make happy or unhappy moments. 

Let as not then be alarmed about comparing the pleasures of 
sense with the most intellectual pleasures ; let us not create an 
illusory belief that there may be some pleasures of a less noble 
nature than otbeirs. The noblest pleasures are those which are 
the greatest. 

Some Philosophers go so far as to regard the body as altoge¬ 
ther foreign to ourselves, and pretend that we could even bring 
ourselves not to feel the accidents to which it is subject. 

Others would not deceive themselves less were they to believe, 
that the impressions made by external objects on the body pould 
go occupy the mind as to render it insensible to its reflexions. 

Ail x^leasures and pains belong to the mind. 
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A ROMANCE IN MINIATURE; 

OR, 

THE FORTUNES OF DEARNAVOGA. < 

** The coarse of true love never did run smooth.** 

The ill-fated expedition into Ireland, conducted by the unfor¬ 
tunate but chivalrous Essex, i.s an epoch in history familiar to 
most readers. Although the forces Klizabetli had afforded for the 
purpose of subt^j^inu; the refractory Irish, were fully adequate 
to accomplish tip desired end, yet the indecision and rashness 
of Essex frustrated the intention of the English Government, 
and the recall of that nobleman to the British metropolis, and 
his consequent disgrace left the aborigines of the soil in aix 
even'^more rebellious state than before. The presence of an 
armV banished the more inveterate Irish from the towha 
and cultivated villages, but in the fastnesses of the mountains, 
the followers of the exiled chiefs nourished in gloomy silence the 
wrongs of their country. The energetic conduct, however, of 
the succeeding deputy, the Lord Mountjoy, bad brought the 
dissaffected info tolerable subjection—still there were remaining; 
many of the heads of Clans, whose hatred to the Saxon dynas¬ 
ty was such, that they preferred the savage liberty of moor and 
mountain, to acknowledging the supremacy of their invaders. 
Amongst the'most distinguished of the Irish chiefs was 
Dearnavoga, or, as he was more usually termed, the Master of 
Carrack-a-Bracke. 

Inheriting all^ the daring courage and love of country^ for 
wliich.his immediate ancestors had been celebrated, to his stern 
character was conjoined an enthuisiasm bordering almost on 
phrenzy. On him his clan looked as one whom a future day 
might see leading the armies of his country against the Saxon 
spoiler, and when imbued with the romantic idea of becoming 
the deliverer of his country, he did lead a force of far dispro- 
portioned power against the English, and was madft*prisoiter, 
liis adherents looked on him as a martyr to his country’s 
cause, ^ind his having effected his escape through the connivanqq 
of a young and beautiful noblewoman, a daughter of one of the 
Sassanagh Lords, was in their opinion paramount to an inter¬ 
vention in his favour by Divine Providence. 

It was a soft moonlight, on the night on which our narra¬ 
tive commences, when the master of the now ruined towers of 
Carracfc-a-Bracke approached the home of his forefathers. The 
sun had not long set behind the summits of the blue hills. 
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whilst the queen of night cast her softening influence over the 
otherwise harsh outlines of the nigged glen, through which he 
was winding his homeward path. From the few scattered 
bawns or \‘uts that had escaped the desolating wrath of war, 
the curling isinoke of the peat tires rose in blue lines 
against the clear sky, whilst the rushing of the black water, or 
the booming of some* solitary waterfowl, was the only sound 
which struck upon the ear, as he and his attendants rode through 
the scattered brushwood, here and there intermingled with 
clumps of old oak trees or aged elms. 

They ^oon reached the object of their journey. It w^as a tall 
solitary tower, on a naked eminence surrounded by immense 
masses of ruins—here anil there an arch wa.s lel't standing, through 
wliich the cold moonlight sky was discernible on the interior of 
a flight of broken steps leading to the summit of a dilapidated 
watch tower, amid whose clustering masses of lichen and ivy, 
the bat and the owl were now lelt the sole possessors. From a 
portion of the ruins that seemed to have undergone a partial 
repair', for the a])parent purpose of out-oflices, one or two fe¬ 
male doine.stics could be seen passing and repassing to and from 
the main dwelling; but that which appeared to stir with a more 
than ordinary interest the Master of Carrack-a-Bvacke, was 
the dimly deliiied outlines of two ladies, who were prosecuting 
their solitary wTiIk on the summit of the tower. 

Mounted on a tall active horse, he had commenced ascending 
the small acclivity that led to the dilapidated building; his 
dresS exhibited in its soiled and tarnished state but too true 
an evidence of his fallen fortunes. A saifron shirt with plates 
folding on plates, sunnouiited by a narrow vest of grey cloth, 
and bound round bis waist with a rough untauned leathern belt, 
attached to a hose of the sanie texture, russet boots without 
spurs, a short red tnantle and a basket or steel cap, completed 
his costume. But in what his dress might prove deficient in 
costliness, was fully made up for in the exquisite workmanship 
df his Krms, the .skein with its pearl studded haft, the sword 
wii^ its ehhrnelled handle and blade of Milan steel, the high 
tempered battle axe that liung from his saddle bow, and the 
Spanish barquebuss w hich was slung acro.ss his shouldeivj. He 
had a frank and open manner to which Ids dark eyes, raven 
hair, and regular features w'ell corresponded, w hilst a firmness 
about the joints, a squareness of shoulder and a haughtiness 
of eye, evinced him to be one it were dangerous to greet other¬ 
wise than in a friendly style ; ids attendants were habited after 
nearly a similar fashion—tall, grim, wild looking men^ with 
lances ten feet in .height, a&d bull’s^ hide bucklers slung at their 
backs. 
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The youn| 2 ^ chieftain looked up for a moment at the old tower 
glistenint^ in the cold moonlight—and as he alighted at the low 
barbican or door way, exclaimed to one of his followers, who 
appeared to attend more closely to his person than the rest—. 
“ See, Morven, that some of those knaves keep a strict lookout 
from the hill, for a hempen collar and a short shrift were my 
fate if I fell into the hands of those German Hackbut men 
at Laclash.” “ Trust to my wardenship, chief,” was the 
reply, “ though it was a sad mishap, our having fallen in with a 
party of them to-day, in our descent from the mountains.” “ VVe 
must even face the risk to the best of our power,” replied the 
Master of Carrack-a-Bracke, after the barbican in apswer to 
bis summons gave him entrance to bis own borne we have 
stone w'alls to protect us to-night, even if they should attempt 
an assault on the tower.” 

Here the conversation dropped, as follow'^ed by his at¬ 
tendants, Dearnavoga entered the main apartment. A battery 
wdth a small room branching ofl‘ it composed the whole of 
the ground floor ; above in two different stories were four sleep¬ 
ing apartments, which w as all that now remained of the once 
extensive building. His arrival had evidently been expected, a 
cheerful fire blazed on the hearfh, the floor was freshly strewn,, 
with rushes, and the few reniaiiiiiig articles of plafe and household 
gear, whicli had escaped tlie general wreck, wer^ spread .on the 
upper end of the long oak table. Some four or five stag 
bounds that had been basking on the heartii, rose ou his entry, 
and by their gambols testified their joyful recognition ; apum<- 
ber of hawks on their perches over head, conunenced flnp|>ing' 
their wings and gingliiig the bells attached to the rings that 
encircled their legs ; whilst an old grey headed servitor, 
habited in a loose flowing garb of saffron linen, and bear¬ 
ing a* torch in bis hand, marsiialled his chieffain into his 
ruined dwelling, who throwing himself info an oaken chair 
and removing his steel bonnet permitted a profusion of long 
black hair to fall over the shaggy cape of his short 
scarlet cloak, as he exclaimed, “ How fareth tlie lady of Car» 
rack-a-bracke and my gentle ..kinswoman gootb Carot?” 

“ They come,” was the rejoinderin a respectful atti¬ 
tude tike attendant made way for^l^lr approach. With a hur¬ 
ried step the mother of Dearnavoga advanced to meet her out¬ 
lawed son, “ welcome—welcome my brave but unfortunate boy, 
thy messenger was steady of foot and thou bast been tarried 
for.” “ Thanks, mother thanks ! I’ve had no little risk in coming 
down here, for I fell in with a straggling pai^ of spearmen 
whom the Saxon had left to keep watch and ward lest any qf 
the outlaws should leave their mouutaiu fastnesses, for the Low- 
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lands—blit liow faireth my cousin ?” ** She is here to answer 

for herself Mordred, and strange to say laments that we ever 
left our exile in the mountains with thee, for tlie comparative 
safety of stone walls and the more peaceable Lowlands.” 
“ And is if thus, Malvina,” interrupted the young chieftain as 
he saluted his cousin, “ methinks a solitary shelling in those wild 
heathy mountains were but a rough bower for so gentle a flower 
as th6e.” “ Cousin Mordred,” was the reply, “ when we were not 
separate, all was happiness to me, but now we scarce ever see 
you and then but for a few hours in doubt and danger. 
Would Mordred that thou could’st be persuaded to take the 
oath of supremacy, for what canst thou hope from leaguing thy¬ 
self with men whose desperate fortunes have left them no other 
alternative. The brave knight Sir Lionel Morriss sojourned here 
a night after the liarrowing of Ossery and gave us assurance that 
if thou wouldst acknowledge the Saxon dynasty the sentence 
of outlawry would be cancelled.” “ Cousin,” replied the master 
of Carrack-a-bracke in a deep and stern tone," not if the Saxon 
would give me the kingdom of Leinster would I swear fealty 
to tbe invaders! look around thee ?” and lie pointed to the 
rough, naked and ill furnished hall, “ is this a habitation for 
Dearnavoga of Carrack-a-bracke ! Where be our strong cas¬ 
tles—our waving wootls—our herds of cattle—our sworn clans 
of faithful follovrers or our minstrels ? what have they left us ? 
nothing but tht' mountains!” 

“ They have passed our gate often since, we have tarried here,” 
interrupted the lady of Carrack-a-bracke,*' and save tlie courtesy 
of d cup of the strong waters of a tempestuous night, they have 
claimed nothing of the lone widow. The few herd of cattle thou 
Eent us from the mountain have been hitherto spared b}" the 
Saxon drovers and the English knight of Moydoreacli, did he 
not,' Malvina, when he heard of thy sickness send thee bertain 
condiments of such exceeding skill that in a week and a day 
thou wert well again?” “We have to thank the brave knight for 
even more kindnesses than these,” was the reply," in tbe depths 
"tof winter he was kind and munificent!” The temper of the 
young cMbftain which for some time had been rising, now broke 
forth in all its native fierceness. “And this thou tellest to me! 
thus confess thine own degradation ! Better that the ^aiuit Wolf 
bad fed on thy bones than thou have taken bread at the band of 
the stranger. Have 1 not fasted and hungered in darkness—in cold 
and sorrow, yet would I not taste of Saxon cheer save their best 
blood was sprinkled over it!” “ Son—son,” interrupted the 
lady of Carrack-a-bracke, ** thou forgetest we are but two 
poor defencefess women, and thou knowest that of late even 
thou cduldst do little for us?” *Alas, thou speakost but 
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too true, mother,” replied Dcarnavoga, “ <lie cave of the 
mountain, the berries that j^row on the lone hill side, the 
of the hill torrent are all that heaven hath left thy outlawwl 
son !” “I know it, son—I know all! for many a wandering 
kern, who during the long bleak winter nights claimed the shel¬ 
ter of our hearth, has spoken of the straits to whiclf thou had’st 
been put.” “ Btd," continued the chief wishing to change the 
subject, “ have those German mercenaries been civil to^hee ? I 
have heard much of their leader, a villain,—1 would I had him with 
my good .sword at ten paces of level green sward “ I have seen 
him and his riders pass on moonlight nights when bound on a 
foray, but he hath never molested our dwelling,” “ Mother, 
thou dost conceal the truth from me,” hastily iutarrnpted Uear- 
navoga, one ot his riders, a fellow namcdBardolph, hath been 
here.’’ At this the neck and bosom of tin; chieftain’s cousin 
became almost crimson!—Nay more, mother, hatli he not souglit 
speech of my kinswoman?” “ He tarried here one night,’’ repli¬ 
ed the lady of Carrack-a-bracke, '‘when overtaken by a storm 
and perhaps when heated with liquor was a little free touch¬ 
ing the love of his leader towards thy cousin.” “ But 
hath he never again obtruded himself on thy privacy ? I 
know the libertine views of those swinish Saxons and law¬ 
less Germans ” “ Zoucli, the leader of those border-riders 
hath bad speech of me, Dearnavoga here,’’ interrupted Malvina— 

“ we bad not power to refuse him entrance.” “ Metbinks, 
gentle cousin, this tower, shorn though it be, with locked- 
wickets and some dozen ready hands at bending a cross 
bow might have kept out one doughty knight, even tliough 
bis prowess had equalled the redoubtable giant, Fiu-ma-Coul.” 

“ He threatened to bring down all tlie Hack-hut men encamped 
at the tower of Daclasli if refused entrance mildly,” interrupted 
Makina, “ but although I refused his olfers his proposals were 
honorable.” “ My gentle cousin, may I ask the nature of those 
honorable proposals.” “ Mordred Dearnavoga replied his kins¬ 
woman haughtily, “ I brook no insulting enquiries in aught where 
my honoris concerned; be this sufficient, his ofler was marriage.” 

“ And thou of course hath given it thy sage and delj|)erate, con¬ 
sideration,” was the rejoinder. “ Mordred, Mordred, thou know- 
est ^ell I could never have listened to him,’’ replied his indignant 
kinswoman bursting into tears! “ Forgive me, cousin, lor^ve 

me,” exclaimed the Dearnavoga taking one of her hands in pis, 
‘^my temper hath been much soured of late by misfortune, and even 
to my best friends I grow churlish ; hut fear not, ere Ipng^. 'yon 
boasting l^axons may pitch their tents elsewhere, when Fyrton^ 
the 0’CqjQ^ll*T-aud Florence Macarthy hurryi^lte 'Lowlands ofl 
IlluQater. As ip^luck, would have it, 1 had a severe'siitmisU'this 
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very day with this Zoiich and only escaped by my superior know¬ 
ledge of llie passes—to retreat t(» the mountains was impossible 
or not to be effected without extreme danger as my flight 
w^as discovered—so that if they seek me to my lair here, wo 
must defend the walls against tliem.” “ But how pale thou 
lookest,Monlred,”interrupted the lady of Carrick-a-bracke," but 
privation and misfortunes will wear the strongest.” “ Why,” ex¬ 
claimed. the master casting bis eyes round the ruined hall, 
this seems a paradise after a shieling in tlie mountain, but thou, 
mother, seemest to sutter not a little,” and as he spoke he gazed 
fondly and sadly on the features of his only surviving parent 
whose hair was parted on er lier high pale forehead—“ but have the 
followers of our house been chary in tlie doling of the kernety ? 
We never claimed the cosuering on black mail?” “ They have 
been button generous was tiie reidy of the Lady as she remarked 
the eyes jff her S(m Nvere directed toNvards (he table where some 
df the inferior servants were placing the substantial but coarse 
meal of (lie evening—" In (he reverse of Iby fortune thy cousin 
hath aided me much in the house affairs,” and as this was utter¬ 
ed she cast a complacent smile on the countenance of her young 
kinswoman—“ Ah Mordred, she continued, hadst thou known 
how many a prayer thy cousin hath breatlied for thee during thy 
wanderings in tiie mountains tliou wouUlst learn to look lighter 
on thy misfortunes.” “ And is it thus?” said Mordred, taking the 
hand of his cousifi in his, “ Malvina, ’tis but a few years since I 
saNV thee a girl—but now I behold a woman !” and for an instant 
his eyes glanced over the ligiit but exquisitely modelled figure of 
Malvina” After a pause Dearnavoga continued, alack, Malvina 
the fallen fortunes ot this house I fear will never be able to atlbrd 
thee amarriage dower!’’—‘ Marriage dower,” replied Malvina in 
a low and tremulous voice turning pale as marble as she gazed 
, on the youthful and noble figure of Dearnavoga. I am happy 
here nor wish to marry with the stranger.” ‘"And now mo¬ 
ther,” replied the master,1 have ridden far ; those Saxons 
twice to-day have made me trust to the speed of my horse. I 
should like to try tlie merits of yonder pasty,” and as he per- 
ceivfti the qj^l Major Domo attending with as much reverence as 
if it had been one of the feasts in the prosperity of the house, 
exclaimed, Carol thou knowest after a long foray the strong 
waters ever agreeth with the stomach of the rough rider, so 
bring me a stoup of usquebaugh and a round horn beaker,” and 
the master of Carrack a bracke seating himself at the board 
commenced his evening meal. 

“And now, mother,’’he exclaimed after a cessation of attacks 
'^bn the pasty and'irequent recurrence to the beaker of usquebaugh, 
“ 1 must even out with the truth, the forces of the deputy Lord 
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Mounfjoy have hemm’d us in all the passes almost are beset, 
Tyrone hath retreated into Clare-Oalway, and I am bound for 
Scotland.” 

'‘^For Scotland, Mordred/’ exclaimed the lady ofKCarrack-a- 
brackp—Even so, mol her ; thou knowest that my escape 
thro’ the connivance of the lady Ainorice, the daiig^hter of 
Nottingham has given the deputy sneh an inveterate hatred to 
me that a price is set upon my head.”—“ Eut vrlien the daugh¬ 
ter of the Earl fell into the hands of an ambuscade of the 
Secale Kern, and when O’Connor Fordap would have 
brought shame into the house of Howard didst thou not 
rescue her and restore her to a lu i-eaved father inviolate?” 
—“ True motlier, but iny connived escape cancelled the 
debt, here 1 catmot slay, that very eneamj)nient at Enclash 
amounts to eighty well aj>pointed riders, bold at their 
weapons with the foam for ever on their horses’ bits.” “ And 
can that number appal thee, Moi drod,” interrupted his mother, 

when thou hast stone walls and cross bows to bide the 
onsetj Dermid of the Ellesbarik or black JMorrice eotdd .summon 
two hundred ere the grey morn should dapple the sides of the 
mountains.” “Jt may not be, mother—1 might for a day—a 
week hold the tower good, but hinded, proscribed, a price set 
on my bead, why should I tarry for the gangs ojthe Saxon dogs 
rather than seek in foreign lands au honorable profe.ssion.” 
“Heaven forbid, my son, tiiat^onr heart-broken motiter should 
swerve thee from that course which honor points out to thee 
as best fitted for thy present fortunes ;—go, arid remember thou 
leavest a desolate motlier behind thee ;—yet, yet my blessing 
attend thee!”—“ Mother, mother why speak thus ; Goil 
knows the heart is wilting and the arms are strong, but who will 
give the labourer hire; all that my forefathers lett me hath pass¬ 
ed into the hands of tlie Saxon.” “ Have they oppressed thee < 
more of late tlian of yore,’’here interrupted Malvina timidly? 

Look thee girl,’’ resuniedDearnavogain an umisuallyharsh tone, 

to-morrow, aye to-morrow! ’I'is the boast of that very d'ermmi- 
Touch that he will tear down this lone tower, the»kist sfddter 
left thee; though, hadst thou lent a kind ear to the villain's suit 
thou ^lightest liave been honoured by the title of his lady !” 

The mother was silent, and with tearful eyes the cousin of 
Mordred gazed on his pallid countenance as he continued to 
look fixedly on the glowing embers of the tire. Once or twice 
be started from his seat as in the moaning of the winds 
through the ruins he fancied he heard the jJlj^stant tramp of " 
horse?,'but‘again deeming it to be the effect mone qf a dis¬ 
tempered imagination, he resumed his seat, although ever 'and 
anon casting a hurried glance around the desolate haH as 
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if lie etpected to see armed men start from the murky jarloonr 
that enveloped the extreniitjf. His eyes rested alone on tattered 
tapestry shakeil^by the wind, pieces of rusty ardiour or trophies 
df .ipany a farmer sylvan chase ; the veiy stag hounds had sank 
into rest, the hawks slumbered on their perches and save one soli¬ 
tary light in conjunction with the yet alive but dull looking tire 
the rdropd fhmily of Doarnavoga sat round their humble family 
hearth.** Son,’’ exclaimed the lady of Carrack-a-bracke/Hhou art 
not showing thtfMtiirit and magnanimity of thy forefathers, thus 
givihg^way to delporuiency ; once wert thou in the bondage of the 
Saxon, yet didst thou escape.”—“Even so mother, even so, but 
had not the lady Amorice rescued me, my head were now whiten¬ 
ing <m London bridge, and aye,” continued the chief in a kind of 
soliloquy ‘*lhe noble Earl of Nottingham might prop the ruined 
fortunes of this house if he would!”—“ Alas poor boy ! is it think¬ 
ing of marriage thou art, when thou knowest not how long thou 
canst reckon thy head thine own.”—“ Mine has been too often 
Jeopar^ied ere now for me to be under much apprehension fop 
its safety, but who comes hither with sucIj a rapid foot,” ,; 

exclaimed starting to his feet as Morveii bearing a lacge^! 
pine, torch in his hand and a drawn sword in another,rushed into 
the liail, exclaiming, '' the Saxons have shook bridle for a moon 
light foray from the top of the tower on the last rising ground 
to this. I saw the moon beam on the steel breast plate of the 
leading horseman.” “ Haii, ’tis as 1 guessed,” replied Dearna- 
vqga, “ they would feign take the outlaw in his den, but like the 
fox.amid the hounds, fighting till the last, and without a moan 
sh^l they take me. Retire mother and thou gentle cousin to your 
apart^nents,, tlmre as long as the Barbacan and Towers hold 
good, thou art safe. See Morven to the bolts and bars of tho 
postern and wicket, and summon, mother, from the out offices all 
the.dependants thou hast. Quick ere the Saxon cut off their en¬ 
trance. Morven, bring thou Torlath and Toscan with their 
matchlocks to the top of the tower where we can at once re¬ 
connoitre and command any party that approaches.” 

■ .It yras a bright moonlight night. The outlaw’d chief leant 
oVerdhe parapet tliat defended tlie summit of the tower antjl he-« 
hold at thoiiottom of the acclivity on whicl» his dwelling was 
ereoted'a,strong body of Saxon horse as the bright bea,iin o^Nh|#; 
n&oomi^is^nnd on breast plate, steel cap and ^ear. Tbeir lejj||jer j 
, in wiSi he recognized Zouch by his heron plumi,| wai|, 
engaged apparently in giving them instructions, frequently , 
ing and poij}tw>. 2 : towards the tower, 

ih ** The Knave is a Md holdier,” remarked Morred to tl^rna- < 
voga, and give the devils their due they and tlnr horses are ^ 
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set up; dost mark that giant of a fellow with the ponderous ax€ 
at his saddle bow,—he is aFleining from the low countries abroad.^ 
‘‘They will make but little way agaitisl; stoiie wajils, though only 
manned by a score of cross bows” was the rejoinder, “ but do thou 
haste below and see that the Barbican* be securefthe cattle, 
peat ricks and corn stacks must be trusted to providence,— 
but mother, what wouldst thou ?”“! coipe, my sQii, to do all that 
woman may in an approaching trial like this,,!... jUa-rol, place the 
cauldron here. I will look to our lire”—“ \|li^<qt!yiairs v?it, mo¬ 
ther, often .serveth man at need,” said the tphief, “ ^tis well 
thought on, as some of my followers may have left their retreats 
for the lowlands with the rise of the young moon.” 

In a few minutes the lady of Carrack-a-bracke had heaped up 
a large cauldron witli burning logs from the hearth of the com¬ 
mon hall, and tlirowing in quantities of salt and tallow, saw her 
labours crowned by a lung high narrow shaft of blue dame shoot¬ 
ing up into the sky, a coii.spicuou8 signal. 

j After a little the besieging party advanced half way up tho 
«Iiill and then halted, when tlieir leader galloping from the front 
rode up underueaih the tower. He was mounted on a tall 
.strong Flemish horse, a steel skullcap w'ith a single heron 
feather without mask or visor protected his head; an immense 
beard and moustaches in contrast with his pale harsh and pro¬ 
minent features gave to his general appearance a character, at 
once overbearing and repulsive j a steel breastplate and greaves 
over a buif leathern doublet and hose, immense jack boots and 
steel ring gauntlets completed his costume ; his band were simi¬ 
larly attired, excepting that a massive gold chain was attached 
to the Chief’s baldrick, from whence hung a semicircular silver 
windipg horn. 

Raising the latter to his lips he blew one .single shrill blast, 
and raising his eyes tow^ards the battlements exclaimed, “ Ho, 
warder, if here one be kept, 1 would hold conference with 
the master of Carrack-a-brac^*“He whom thou seekest 
wary of the lowlands,” rd'it hark^jirven, “ when Jhe houids 
are in the valley the deer \bis task-ij^ountain.’’—“ At least good 
Warden, open thy the benighted,” was the next 

demand. “ Sir Pilgrim! bd thy calling,” answered 

Morven in a sneering tone, f)u travellest in a numerous and 
goblSfty company, Knight I’^mplars I guess, to' the shrine of 
Sajht Sh^elah 1*^ “ Thou glib dog of a robber race,’’'l||^dly 
interrupted the enraged German, “ there is enough of the cold 
moonlight for you to see from that rook’s'nest ot««your8 that w© 
are boie^order rji^rft.,and from the English pale, so pnlock 
wioke^ttlost we b^r doiyn the doors with the butt ends of 
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purjances’^—r" thou’lt l>idc alosng tr/lll till then at that ratfi/** 
replied Mprven, atid oe for the favor of a refection for 
which the keen iiight airli«(th natlileSs braced'^ tbj stomachs, 
thou shalt |i?ralfow a full share of iron shod cross bolt; so move 
theefhoti pot-bellwd German, or my bow shall try a bolt at thy 
worthies^ parcass !” so saying, leaning a little over the parapet, 
he made his words. jStraiuing his heavy bow to its utmost 
extent, he wingW'*a shaft so true that it carried the single 
heron feather of Ihe German’s cap, at which, startled 
ty'the, ^lislliri^sound, his horse plunged so violently that it 
was only the admirable horsemanship of the rider that saved 
him frpm a severe fall—“The devil’s malison on thee’* 
exclaimed the German as he shook his hand in impotent rage at 
the grinning countenance of Morven, but seeing his opponent 
about to prepare for another exhibition of his skill, he prudent¬ 
ly galloped back to his party. 

In the mean time the lady of Carrack-a-bracke ever and anon 
east an impatient glance towards the mountains, whilst 
the fire cast ils blue and unearthly light on the small group 
who occupied the summit of the tower. She was enveloped in her 
long red inaritle and her dark hair streamed unconfined over 
her shoulders. At times she bent over the fiames and anon cast 
quantities of %alt on the glowing embers. At a little distance, 
Mo.rven, his colfosal figure enveloped in his saiTron tunic, untann’d 
bull’s hide doublet and long grey mantle, was contrasted 
with the slight delicate figure of the maiden Malvina. 
She watching the anxious countenance of the mas¬ 

ter of Dearn a voga behind whom the affrighted female attendants 
bad 'craw^d, whilst the rear was brougiit up by tiie male servi¬ 
tors of the house most of w hom were armed with cross how^ 
and battle-axes.—“ Look, look,” exclaimed the lady of Dearna- 
voga as she threw a fresh log of wood on the fire, “ the 
fiames spread far and wide. The alarm has taken from 
bill to hill, the firebrand is blazing sound tby bugle horn to the 
re|cu^8 gajthf’riug.’.’ Obeyit.- ’ujunctioii Dearnavoga put¬ 

ting his Mseled horn to his'ight. Tlmd a blast that was echo¬ 
ed from st^^am, hill apd hulld the sum, 

; At thft'sbund of the bufle, voga could perceive*that aH 

the besiegers had got in motio* ^ 1 spurring up theiremaining 
of the Ucclivity came wumn bow shot distance— 
mia^tl^ck men, be steady,*’ exclaimed Dearnavoga in a loud etn- 
jpbaWtone to Morven and his two*'mountain fol^wers*. ^ Wfc 
cannot aflord^ miss "a s|iot,” and he motioned all the others tb 
.lie under the shelter of the. parapet that yose abdatbn^st high. 
** Mre, mtn^ and when the smoke cleared aw%, two sadiUes wiorfc 
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empty in the front rank of the besiegers Down now, and reload,*- 
eiolaiiTied the deep voice of the niapter, “ now crossbow ipeii 
through the loopholes, steady, takee^iip and tiinej” and a fire of 
this weapon caused even more confusion, in the enemy’s ranks^ 
as several of tl]|,eir horses being wounded became Jptally un¬ 
manageable ana threw tlieir riders. “ Hell and furieaf t will none 
of you dismount with a couple of axes and hew the doors down,* 
vociferated the leader of the party as he galloped'np to a gigantic 
horseman in the front rank, ‘^Thou Fleming ikth ever vaunted 
that thy arm was strongest in the troop, makewordaf good, 
unloose (hat battleaxe from thy saddle bow, atid'do as Sanipson 
is said to have done with the gates of Gaza.’* Aye, many 
aye, but he made somewhat of that load I am guessing,’* i^’Swer- 
ed the lilige Fleming slowly dismounting, “we’ll get little to win 
or wear here, but hard knocks,” and us he unsliing his ponderous 
axe, resumed “ ’twill be tough wood and well forged bolts that 
will stand many strokes of this hammer.’’ “Dost see?” ex¬ 
claimed the master in alow anxious tone to the Foster, “they’ll 
force the door.’’ 

For a second tlie Foster watched the Fleming as he took off 
hack and breast plate the better to set to the task, a«d.as he saw 
him advance under the low arch which led to the door, exclaimed^ 
“Keep the matchlocks playing on them.” “But the Fleming, 
we have missed him with our tire?’’ “ He’ll strike few strokes 
against tliy portal !” and with an effort almost supernatural; 
he tore a coping stone from the parapet, whose weight was diffi¬ 
cult even to him to carry ; “here Toscur, lend me thine aid— 
hah, so well, now quick and down the stair : ” and whep they 
reached the middle story, the Foster exclaimed in a low tone— 

* Open thou the chamber door, ’tis the one tliat tHs Mistress 
Malvina prepared for the Master of Carrack-a-bracke—but rny 
malison on that lamp that has been placed in the casement, ’twill 
make us a mark to the Saxon’s fire—’twere however even more dan¬ 
gerous to attempt to take it away.” So saying, laying his heavy 
burthen down on the oaken floor, he wiped the bead-like perspi¬ 
ration from his brows. “ But hark,” he exclaimed, f^^er 

* the Fleming has begun his task—so, now for^aurSf.* Wffliin 

about two feet from the casement, stooging down, he raised a 
trap (foor by two rings which were a|^abbed to it; “ sees^ ,fkoit 
this;, nomfor the lower or iron one,” and touching a conce^^ 
<pHng, this also with the aid of his companjou was mi^d~r' 
bd so engaged wps the Fleming at his task, ana the dH^|'.hip 
bUw8j8a«Sr^*“^^^alj th|t has been described, passe|p|nnbut 
his!,^ * 2 ^ 11 we had not tj^? cunning pf ^o ur own coRii- 

trymo 5 ^ ^ whispered the,^oster, as he gently laid the 

huge dot o f^briiikof theebafua; “row Xos^ar, mark,** 
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find foi’ a second or two in silence th% watcbed tlie Plemin|f, 
ns ceasing: from bis toil wiped from bid brows tbe heavy 
perspiration, and wbi^n agmn he raised his ponderous axe, his 
defenceless head was jllirectly under the trap door.' The Foster 
lOlasping tfee immontih fi^agment in bis brawny anag, stood astride 
ficinSS the bpenillg of the trap door, and let the ^nderous mass 
fall! there t^as a rushing sound, a fierce shriek, and no more ! 
for when the Filter cast his eyes down with a shudder, the 
whole upper p a|i| ^ the Fleming exposed a shapeless mass! 

A lo4d shout OT execration and rage burst from the besiegers, 
in beholding the fall of the Fleming, and the sharp echo of a 
doze^ matchlocks sung through the air. At the tower two balls 
enteiw the casement, one slightly wounded the Foster, the 
other killed his companion. After casting one look of 
commiseration oi;^ the body, and fastening down the trap doors, 
the Foster with a rapid step sought the summit of the tower 
from whence Dearnavoga was keeping up a brisk discharge of 
cross bolts, the numbers of which however had been thinned of 
late, by tlie defenders of the tower too freely exposing themselves 

over the parapet. 

Thp bIsiegers foiled in their attempt to force an entry, and 
finding that the protection of stone walls was too great an advan> 
tage to wage war against, began to draw off, whilst their leader 
once more advanced alone under tbe tower, taking the precau¬ 
tion however, of raising a white handkerchief on the point of his 
lance, fus a signal of truce—“I crave the protection of the 
Albster of Carrack-a-bracke, from that Irish Robin Hood, 
whilst I come here to parley.” “’Tis thine,” replied the Mas¬ 
ter, for tb^prst time speaking aloud, " what wouldst thou? or 
why dbist thou molest my lonely tower ? ” “ Thou knowesf, 
Dearnbvoga,” replied the German, * that thou art a traitor ibr- 
sworn ^(1 an outlaw—yield thyself up, make submission, and 
tbpu mbyest jbt be taken into favor.” * Good captain, thy so- 
pbistiy^ quite thrown away upon me, yield I will not 1 ” 
wage war with thee to the last extremity.” “ Be 
it 8d>, Imd the right—there will be a good muster of 

Kern, fiobiUer,and Gallowglass yet, to harrass the borders of the 
SgxoQ Palel'when TyrolH^ie O’Donnel and Florence Maoar- 
tb^^ s^eep^e lowlands of^unster*” “ Thou wilt rue tWs, Mbr- 
^e,dJpeaimavpg^” replied tbe discomfitted leader oi the be- 
sieggrf^ the tower. " 

:^he oixj^p their worst,” replied IJearnavoga, bowt 

wten my fopt^ree onjbe mountain'dr I have statue WaUsAo 
^defend me.” . w®t l^jtre tp answer icir^tbine^ii'tewi- 

of CjarracJ^Aradke/ respopiddd the M* 
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ter a plause; but,if tlioif hast the vantage of stone walls^ they 
will«not long stand thee, when ,bring cannon to bear on 
them.” “ This is a rocky and unevcjh, glen,. Sir German, and 
those h^ayy battering rams, of which thou speakest, will not 
pass very smoothly over our rough roads^^inot to sj^ak of any 
other impediment.” “Yonder rolls the bladkwater,” replied 
the German,.pointing in the direction of the river^ on the op¬ 
posite bank; “this tower of ihine, situated.ais it is, on an emi¬ 
nence, will afford a good mark; for the |ti||pt we will go 
—nor need’st thou have rais’d thy beacon lig^ior by the mass, 
we have lit a brave bonfire for you—turn round, what seest 
thou outlaw ? ” 

As he spoke, Dearnavoga turned and saw that all out- 
officcs, peat, stack, corn and graneries, were in a blaze! 

“The cry of the famishing widow shall be heard for Ibis/* 
hoarsely replied the outlaw, as he viewed the destruction of his 
property ; “ miscreant, that callest thyself a soldier, thou mighUst 
have spared the widow’s store for tlie hardships of winter—but 
take to thy spurs, take to thy spurs! thy truce of parley is 
over, remain another second, and thy carcass shall be food for 
the vultures.” “ Very well, my friend,” replied the^! German, 
as he gallopped off to his party, and when Dearnavoga furned 
round, it was to hear the lamentations of the domestics, on view- 

iug the destruction of months of labour. 

“ Lady of Carrack-a-bracke, thou see’st here I cannot longer 
bide ; at tlie dawn 1 must make for the sea coast. In this p^er 
thou wilt find the address of ray abode in the Scottish Metropo¬ 
lis where for a time I mean to sojourn and where ere lo^ if for¬ 
tune .smile I shall be enabled to provide for thee and my gentle 
Cousin. This other packet is directed to Tyrone or thd^ Oiiial, it 
relates entirely to thee &nd Malvina, do thou deliver it*ihto Ms 
hands, he is now at Carlingford occupying with Jiis forces'^ the 
immense chain of the Morne mountains. The Foster, w^h a few 
of my followers who will reach this by to-morrow; ^^obn,. tl'iU 
form thy escort and here is a pass-port signed by .(he K^TtMDe- 
puty obtained through the interest of the Earl^’liRktiniPiam, so 
on presenting this thou need'st not fear anyof"*the detached 
bandis of the Saxon. As for inyself^^’^m irrevocably out|a!iyM. 
Retire^lind seek some rest; at the fflwn, I will 114*“ th# 
well!”—“ Heaven prosper thee, my son, w^are 
and homeless, but heaven’s Will be done,” andl^dinplKe^^el^hts 
19 her bosom she sought^ber chamber for the nigh^%C<||;'So Mfed- 
toa; who motioning thd’chieftain tp *l%^rt of tJ^ platfdim^llih^ft 
th«y stood *alone in thel^clear mooilS|gM%x61^R|&^iii A lo# and 
‘<;Alld must 
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so> Malvina,* veplied the Master, “ butin the Scottish metropolis 
I m^y «^rn fame and wealth in an honorable ei^ile.” ** And shall 
we nut share it with thee, Alordred ? Oh the happiest hours of my 
life were those we shared with thee in thy exile in the mountains. 
Alas why difl we ev.er leave it? How happily by our peat fire in our 
humble cot when Ibou wouldsi return loaded fro in the chase, we 
passed our eveiiinffs together, when I did play for thee thy favo¬ 
rite airs on the Harp. Tve heard thee say then that Malvina was 
dear to thee, is it^fo now ?” 

“ Oh more thadSVer,” interrupted Dearnavoga, as for a moment 
he pressed his lips to the pale brow of the weeping girl,'^but thou 
hast not known like me the depths of sorrow, and heaven shield 
thee, rny gentle Cousin, from the like.” 

“ Mordred, on thee I have ever looked on as a brother, till 
now! aye,” she continued after a pause, “ let the avowal come with 
the sincerity of a simple Irish girl, even more than a brother, 
yet Cousin think me not for this a wild, (and she blushed as she 
ad^ed) an inconsiderate girl, if not deemed even worse in confess¬ 
ing this much to thee, but I have felt and feel that towards thee I 
may noPever feel for another, and now, I have one favour to ask 
thee,”, and, she added, blushing, 1 thou must comply with it.” 

“ Nateieit, dearest Malvina,” replied Dearnavoga as he pressed 
bis lipi'to hers, ^ught that is in rny power.” “ ^Tis but a silly 
question and a simple favour,” resumed the blushing damsel asslio 
disengaged herself from his arms, “ this Lady Amorice that ef- 
fecteil tli^ escape from the tower ofDublin, dost thou love her ?” 

“ Since thus questionest,Malvina,ldo, and have done so long and 
fervtintjy!” “ 1 knew it. Cousin,’’ repliedMalvina with a melancholy 
smile, and her eyes glistened as she spoke, now for the boon, ’tis 
fqr tiji^t pjlin gold ring that thou wearest ?” " Is that all, dear¬ 
est Cousin, ’tis thine,” and he placed it in her small snowy hand. 
“ J^oijftl^n, Ctiusin Mordred, we part for ever,/or ever, I would 
not agai%#ee flee in this world. May she who is happy in the 
poss^^s^piqif tliy affections appreciate them as thy poor kins* 
WotitiUr|gig1iim),ave done. This ring shall I keep in memory of one 
but t^q^'dbar For an instant her head drooped on hia^ 

shoul^^r, tlm'io^extmomeqt starting from her position she passed 
$wifdyirom|iis side antlw^dly commenced winding her»way 
downt^ siW turret staWs, leaving Dearnavoga not,,a little 
carpri 3 ed^ii|| poj^^xed at her unexpected disclosure. 

weBrl|d dXestics, save those that were appointed' ti^; 
keep watch, ^:re soon in, a profound sl^, and Dearnavdgaeilif 
the Foster alon^ii|qed tp^(|^row limits of the battleipent, 

from thejJiSnlng ^oigtetack^ and ipeat.ricks, still sw^t 

m ViHunies over the quiJQioeii^castwg alurid glare far and 
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oR all the RinTotmding objects, wliilst the groans of the tttifbrttt^ 
nate cattle that couM not escape were mingled with the sounds 
of the crashing beams of the out-oSices as they fell on the scorch* 
ed and half suffocated animals. 

Folding his cloak under his he^d the master of Carrack-a- 
bracke laid himself down to enjoy a short slumber, warning the 
Foster who kept pacing backwards and forw'ards to awake Idm 
at the first glimmer of the dawn. 

The Foster looked forth over the surroun^fig country, the 
besiegers w'ere out of sight and save tlie fires that glowed on 
every eminence in answer to the summons of Carrack-a-bracke 
all nature seemed hushed in rest, tlie stars and the moon beams 
were reflected on the deep bosom of the black water and 
not a sound save his own measured tread struck on the ear of 
the watchful warden as he pursued his solitary walk. 


The master of Carrack-a-bracke was at length awakened from 
his slumbers by the arm of the Foster; “up chief, the stars wax 
faint and the pale moon has' sunk behind the grey hills,*thou 
liast yet a weary way to pursue and the bark sails with the 
evening’s tide.” In a second Deariiavoga was on his feet “ and 
my horse, where is he ?” “ Perished in last night’s fire,® Vas 
the rejoinder. “ I grieve for the noble animal, but my fool .hath 
trod the mountains too long to heed fatigue.” « {’ 

Wilt thou not see the lady and thy kinswoman, ere thou 
departest ?” No, no !-*-g()od Morven, ’tis better not— 
give thou this purse to the lady, ’twill defray the 'Expenses 
of their journey to C^rlingford, and now farewell After 
folding his short scarlet mantle around him he rung the hsfnd of 
his dependent long and warmly, he added, when thy n|ission iji 
completed thou wilt follow me. I shall reside at tlifi-Cabnon 


Gate ofEdinborough. Once more, fare thee well,”-^and d'Csjpend« 
ing the main stairs and passing gently by the dooi^f th«^ Aleep- 

• t j 1 • 1 :i _il . . 1 . 1 Ji j 1 ^ * 


ing apartments he gained the hall, and unbarred thepi^^ door 
way. In a second, the cool breeze of the morning 
brows ;hut now he instinctively drew back, arri(!^4|py the^'b^od 
of the Fleming; the body however had been and'hgtpti 

the out-law of Carrack-a-bracke was^vpadiiig his frogf ^ 
hmne^f his forefathers. Once he t iilliea to look at the i^flliltary 
tower in the cold grey light and he bitterly thought dots* 

litute state of those that were now wrapt in Uiid<fS.he 

dashed a tear from his eyes the exile with si|||ter #urides 
atrode down the hill. .* 5 f 5i , % 

We miiist’ now pass a lapse of IIIIbc or li^lihjwars during 
which period the ma^er of Carmck-a-^adke had si^^rnedatfho 


We miiist’ now pass oYer a lapse of tm^ or l^ihjwars during 
which period the ma^er of Carmck-a-^adke had si^^rnedatfho 
BootM inetfopoHs; The high'Uiflge^ce eydl ol'the IBarl ofNol^ 
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titi'ghain tdhave the^ent^itce of o«t-lawiy roikslnd^dl. 

So invotetate had Queen Elizabeth become i^Mnst all conceriis- 
ed in the disastrous war in Ireland that even EsSex was now un¬ 
der the surveillance of the liSlIrd keeper of the realm. Our narra¬ 
tive ii therdibre resumed in the depth of the winter 1^1. 

„ In tKat part of London culfed Lambeth, and near to the Kpis- 
eppal jPalace of the same name, resided a worthy Tav#ti-keeper 
of the tiame of Ar^brose, but to wbich was more generally coupled 
“Love-Ale” liis well known partiality to that beverage, 
yhilst from his generosity in allowing his customers to run up 
Iq^g scores on credit, Jiis house was the general rendezvous ca 
t^^^:jneighbourhood wliere like a king he presided over the 
board, retailed his oft told jests and quoted his favorite author 
glorious Will Shakespeare. 

It .was a dark and lowering evening, as the said worthy 
fvas enjoying in his own barroom, before a roaring wood 
fire, JBl cup of warm spiced ale, which, after a long and 
hcm’jty draught, he laid down, exclaiming, as he strok- 
ed'down his capacious paunch—“ By the mass, that is sound 
aley and, such as Master Laneliam himself might not dis- 
Pigirage—for how says the song my masters,” he exclaimed^ as 
he turned towards his boisterous company, and bellowed out 
theIbllowing c^ch : 

. ' {Song )-—I kave no roast, tnito nnt l)rown toaste. 

And a crat> layde in the fyre. 

A little bread shall do me stead— , s 

Much bread I do not deysire. 


No frost nor snow—no winde I trowe. 
Can hurt roe if I wolde; 

I am so wrapt, so tiiorouf^hiy lapt. 

In jolly food ale and olde. 



Backe and syde fo bare, go bare, 

~]|oth foste and hand grow colde— 
belly God send thee good ale y’noaghe. 
Whether U be new or olde! 




(CAorusJ.—I am so wrapt—so, &c. 
tj||&Laneham, by lack and pie, as the 
6u contented to see thee—sit thee down 


5 . Ifj! 

knight^*' 
man, sit 

thep'^own,,and let’s havfi.j|ll the news of the court ? ” He to 
whoni^thi4';invitation was ^dressed, was a low, tliick-set*Cava- 
iier, t^halj^d just entered the apartment, dressed in the ex- 


trenin qf 


pn,in a silken doub]et,velvet hose, ptirplelmRii- 




tie, siGeple|U‘b^6d hat and feather and msSetbootis and''S|>UrS^^ 

llJSSieC IM flQKlr' lUtilBjiav Y.aStllL/ 




ham^^^d tnclSPf out bra\*e!y^ 

old fool lilk^ me—join ini.ia, .bo^l of pack, and take a 

aeatin this snug domer by ilie'leihh—but odds my life 
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ftm ruffle it gaily.” Indifferent, honest Ambresfe/* ye-* 
plied the Cavalier^ in an aff^ted drawling tone with which 
vivacity and intelligence of his plain but good hamoure4 
countenance ill assorted, “ but indifferent as to the fashion 
of my compliments, the cut has grown cheap on tSicint Paul*4 
Walk; those ranting actors Ben Burbage, Heneage and Au¬ 
gustine j^Jhillips, nay even thy favourite Will Shakespeare from 
the Globe Theatre and Black Friars, flaunted the gayest ruffs and 
doublets at the Boarsbead in East Cheap and j^t the Mermaid 
in Cornhill at supper last night after the plaj^^that have been 
seen at the ordinaries for a month and a day/’ so saying Mastet 
t^aneham seated himself by his host. “ But the Court nevi^i 
Master Laflebam, the Court news! Hath the Queen and Esset 
come yet of sweet speech ?” 

*'In truth not, honest Ambrose; the sun dont shine ; his horis- 
cope is unpropitious; he hath had sad bickerings with Raleigh and 
Robert the devil, as they call crooked Cecil.” “Our good Queeti 
Bess, Blaster Laneham, seems over fond of changing her favou¬ 
rites. I remember when the bold Earl of Leicester was highei* 
in her favour than any man in broad England.” “ Aye when I 
served him as gentleman usher at the 'princelv sports at Ke¬ 
nilworth ; those were indeed brave days, but that sad businesii 
of the Earl’s marriage was a slip the Queen nev^er forgave. ! re¬ 
member poor Lady Amie at that infernal gloomy house Cul^nor 
hall.** “ Hah ! thou meanest Amie Robesart'^—daughter of the 
old Knight in Devonshire.’* The same, good Ambro^jS, and 
now for a bowl of thy best sack.** " And that thou shalt,%eplied 
mine host as he called out lustily—Ho! tapper, a special 
bowl of sherries sack, not’’ he continued '*your Gallician 
or Canary wines, out on them! but the real Spanish. Lord 
save ,thee 1 was a well known for the making of a 
sherris sack or a spiced broth for a bride ate in both Ridings 
of Yorkshire when 1 kept the sign of the llhree Merry 
Men there. Heh, dost see the jovial dogs there, swinging over 
my door, two of them with foaming tankards in thig h add gj 
hey! as the old Rhyme says— * 

** Three merry men, three merrr men. 

And three merry men we bfa 1 

1 in the wood and thou in the 

And Jack sleeps in Uie treef” 

Hai bai ha/’eApl'anmedbe as he handed a bowl of Mck tt^is guaslt, 
** butPia well contented to see you,and hast any city newt?” 

Will $hake^are*s play the Blerry Wives of to. 

baeBMtodal the Black Fr^s Theatre tdiporro^^i^oii^ and 

*.Sf fime’s Hutwy of 




IQueekiibis signified W intefitioti of being |jVes«hi 'Tie a f*i#o 
cobclit }'m told/of how jolly Sir John was doseiiod by odd inis- 
trees' Ford, but hero have we the whole set forth in meet tertns"^* 
sdid'drawing a scroll from hi's pocket tlie cavaliOr read oiid 
fallowing a«^vertisement. ** A most pleasante and eicellenie con- 
deitede comeyde of Syr John Fal Staffe to be played before lii^ 
most august majesteye tomorrow forenoon.” ‘‘By the mass 
lhen,‘Master Laneham, I will don my new Turkey suit 
Mth the taffeta lining and earn my shilling’s worth of sportih 
the gallery, but ho! what have we here,’’ he interrupted, as muf¬ 
fled hp in a long dark mantle with his bonnet slouched over 
his brows and followed by one single attendant carrying a small 
trunk a cavalier, apparently from Lambeth wharf, approached thb 
door of the hostelry. His attendant was habited in a long cloth 
mantle open at the breast displaying a surcoat of yellotr 
linen with immense sleeves that reached below the knees, with 


openings at the wrist for the arm to pass through, whilst 
his head exposed its own natural shock of black hair. 
JLittle more tiian his nose or eyes could be seen peering out ckf 
his wilderness of hair. In stature he was something about six feet 
three and he wielded a strong quarter staff, the appearance of 
^hich latter implement and the ferocious aspect of the new comer 

S roved to have such an effect on the worthy host of the Three 
lerl’y Men th^ starting from his chair he retreated behind the 
person of the cavalier. He however of the dark cloak stepping 
boldly into the apartment exclaimed —" This I take to be the 
nle hot^e known by the sign of The Three Mery Men V* “ The 
4hn of the Three Merry Men so please you,*’ was the 
rejoinder, “ we sell as good ale here as the Boars head of East or 
the Mermaid in Gonihill, though, the gallants of the Court but 
seldom flifiSe their doublets down here, save when they have need 
mfdnies of the city Jews that sojourn in this neighbourhood** 
Thou kgowest the residence of the Lady Nottingham/’ con¬ 
tinued the master of Carrack.a>bracke (for it was he) withdiit 
^pearillg to pay any attention to the remark of the landlord **111 




a iitrahger^alb^,” thought Ambrose as he replied, “his mansiiiU 
is in the stt^nd*, belike thou needest a gui^u ?'* “ ‘Fo-morrow per- 
bhahoe I may,” respoudeil the master, ‘‘but this'dark and snowy 
nigh|l^I*jR^take up my abode with thee, mine honest hosP'^ 
Th^d %alt ftare bravely at the Three Merry Men ^CavaMev/^ 
briskly ^etV^ted Ambrose “ and would not yeur worahipfi^ 
boiior hav4 ofeaek qr a hot spieed ale or somb ;other>iiOii- 
?’ ‘ ‘^At ^saOOeid good mine hqst; we will * hflve 'of ^ 
%hicb' tWtt^^fitidaeat.''*^ at eight so please ydoy ’ have thou 


%hicb' tWto^fitidaeat,''*^ at eight so please ydoV ’have thoU 
baked elemeets;'^ d 
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t^u ^^p^est of; and now shajr we to .^ fpriv^O 
ctwwb^er^i would be alone.** “ This way then, Sjb, this 
said Ambrose as Jbe conducted his guest through the smol^ 
,A.ar-rooin where a large party were,carousing to ,an apartment 
at the back, >that through a half panneled glassy door oveyri»> 
looked the whole bacchanalian, scene. In passing however 
hy the yarioos persons that occupied the dilferent stalls, the eye 
of the inaster fell on one who enveloped in a dark cloak Uko 
himself, and his bonnet slouched over his brows seemed at onoo 
to wish to avoid being recognised and yet to scan with his 
dark eyes (the only part of his face visible) the persoiy 
l^nd appearance of the outlaw’d. The master thought it 
more prudent to pass on, muttering to. himself “ sure¬ 
ly,, surely, in this retired house of entertainment so far from the 
Court, buried as it is mid lanes and alleys I need not fear 
detection. I will however be wary/’ His host bad now 
led him into the private room of the inn, if it conld be 
so termed, as the view into the apartment they had just 
left was prevented only by a green silk curtain running on a 
wire and which the occupant could withdraw at pleasure. Trust 
me, trust me, fair Sir, 1 will do my devoirs as become a Knight 
of the spiggot to look to thy creature comforts. See the 0ne and 
parcel gilt chamber as Will Shakespeare has it. Ah .a rare 
wench that Dame Quickly ! Thou hast heard ofjolly Sir John.'* 
f* I am a stranger in these parts ; but that Cavalier who sat with 
thee, how is be named.” “ Master Robert Laneham, so please 
you, well known about the Court though for his years a little 
too fond of wenching and drinking but an honest sold 
^d well taught in bis devices, and if thou art come to see 
the shows and rare doings of the city thou couldst not have. a 
better guide ; ply him with sack and he would wrestle with, the 
famohs bear in the Paris gardens/* ** And he who sat bn the 
tMrd bench on the left, who wore his bonnet sloupbed ?**: A 
ntranger, fair Sir, come in here a short hour before you ; he iy . 
fyom foreign parts I take it. He is much after thl^^fasbiou 
c^, some of those rough riding cavaliers, that cut thyoabi 
Ibr. any man’s money, but Master Lanebam special cdnir 
pany, 1 promise thee.'* “ If he be so fond of his cups as thou 
aayest; mine host, methinks be woi|ld. rather an unsteady 
guide for pne who is totally ignorant of the city.” *' Fear p<jj; 
fear not^gentle;Sir,he fl be as steady after fivebottlsf u 
: lady after, a pint of cold ale.” Apdoow fpc acopeb,’’j8alA. 
,the»nasteres, Incest,his eyes ropnd the.comfortable l^tleg]^^ 
ppcpt tq^hickbehadbeen^i^trodacedybat ^,hieh lAougltlp^^ 
deipentjwitl^its clean. san4®dfl®®^’» venerable darijtfpld^edpalsep 
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gik'-oroc^ery' wa would lia?e jerved >liouses offeted. 

notlnng in 4116 shape <d a place for repose/^ ^ This press/* 
r^ied Ihe landlord foMing down a truckle bed is onljr 
a iwess in setnblauee and 1 promise you Raleigh himself sle]^ 
ea tfaat very^ truckle one night that he, Lord Southampton, Will 
Shakespeare, Ben Jenson, Burbage and Augustine Phillips the 
actors and play writers had a carouse here coming this way one 
summer's eve last year, from the Globe on the banksidey where, 
the actors had been playing of Ben’s comedy ** Every man 
in his humour.” Thou knowest Ben Jonson then,” interrupted 
the master ? ** Know liim! marry aye and a right rough dog, 
it is 1 promise thee, but kindly hearted with all, a proud rufflec 
I’m thinking, there’s but one man of a surety that can fathom the 
depths of his temper (for he’s ever like a weathercock) and 
that is gentle Will Shakespeare. But an thou gettest the com-* 
pany of Master Laneham and hie thee of an afternoon to the 
Mermaid, thou’lt see all the wits engaged, like bold knights in 
the list, in keen encounters of wit. There wilt thou see Decker, 
Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, Green and Drayton, and 
it is often the delight of Raleigh, Southampton, Sidney and 
Selden after the pW to make the roof ring with jests 
and meirimeuts.” The gallants carry it on, bravely, then, by 
yqur account,” replied the master, but thou sayest this master 
Laneham is fair ^ompany; how is it he bideth down in this quarter 
of the town, when he is, as you state, of some request at court?’* 
** He dropped down by water from Westminster yesterday on 
some mission to Lambeth Palace,’’ was the reply, he is now in 
the train of the Earl of Nottingham.” Then speak me fair to 
master Laneham and tell him 1 sacrifice my service to him and 
would feign have his company to supper, and do thou fa¬ 
shion m^y devotion by carrying to him some hot wine.” Aye, 
marry, bye, gentle Sir, and exceeding pleasant and conceited com¬ 
pany is fie; and for court affairs, Fll promise thee if thou art libe<; 
ral to liim iu potations thon'ltsoon discover which way the wind 
blows; as thou questioned me Concerning the * residence of 
thSTAc^iral, he’s one of his followers. But for that exceedinjg 
tajll Sei'iritor «f thine, what is the extent of thy liberality towards 
him in the matter of refection ? Those quarter staff players (and I 
see he carries one) are ever good men and true .at the^ tnen’e 
cbei^ ^d ale finggon. Not that 1 would aver that thy atelwai^tb 
foUiOwer li^pvdd i^norqimh too mvioh oathy noble generosUy-?<nbut. 
ooe>of Sir Q^istop^rJ^li^nt’s pages..^astHolla^ide eats me 
venieen t|iyQ abort legged, bens, and a neats, ;tongue, and^ 

l^oa me ond imy lipb. hoy .|o ,dog his steps in Pbhf 'a , 
of ,a foren^^f^hlbereGl^i^.f’v ‘^^Giveihim. to |us hpart’s^/ 
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a feHow faithful enouf^h in lua way (aJihougfa anfortimatai* . 
]y an Irishman) whom i picked up in the wars in Ireland whe»tl 
served under Essex; he speaks no English, so do thou look Ipj 
his bed and trencher and if thou hast a beverage yclept in,, 
his country Usquebaugh,” ply him freely, ’twill be qpiore to hia 
palate than thy rarest wines—so now bring lights and writing 
materials and leave me ’till sapper time.” '' Here be the mate* 
rials for the art of penmanship,” and after having brought two 
lights he was about to leave the apartment but added, Yott 
be like come to see the Earl touching some petition ?” Master 
Ambrose, what my intentions or pursuits maybe, be thou not 
inquisitive, so that I pay my reckoning and create no brawls.” 

** No offence I hope, gentle Sir,” replied Ambrose, *‘bat under 
what cognomen am I to offer my services, to master Lanehaxn.?.’^ 

'' Finchley, and now good mine host leave me/' and in a few 
seconds the master of Garrack-a>bracke was left in quiet posses* 
sion of bis Chamber. 

" Well master Pincbley,” resumed Laneham when the merits 
of the supper had been duly discussed, “ trust me I will bring thee 
to speech of the Earl, but to-morrow we must take a turn or 
so in Paul's walk to see the new tobacco oflfice and a few of the 
vanities of the city.” But good Master Laneham, thou forget* 
test that I would remain for the present incognito.” “ Why mas¬ 
ter Finchley/' replied Laneham as he bent a rather suspicions 
look on the master of Garrack-a-bracke ** the gallants of 
Essex's train in that war thou wottest of, walk the streets as 
free citizens ; 'tis only at the court the sun shines unpropitious 
towards them—none but those under sentence of ontlawry have 
adght to fear from the warrants of the Lord keeper.” 

The dialogue had now assumed a turn that was becoming 
rather* dangerous, so that to dissipate any suspicions that might 
have arisen in his companion's mind Dearnavoga replied, " In 
SQp.th good Master Laneham I would like to see those braveries 
wkich at my worthy father’s the knight Sir Launcelet ip jperby- 
sliire, where I have so long rusticated, I have never u^ ju>w 
an opportunity of seeing, but my apparel is ppt of the 
bpst.*' We’U fashion thee out at a Mercer’s, the newest cut ^ 

so p]ea;|e you, master Finchley. 

‘Dearnavoga could not help smiling at Master Lanebam^h' 
eagerness ; however, thought it the more prudent plah to hir? ^ 
mPurhim in his mistakes, and for a while personate the charhOtPit'' 
of ydtin^ l^nglisft Cavalier which a,former short sojonm in llte 
notihern codnti^s of Westmoreland and Northnij|^)>t|^nd and hi| 
the border after his flight from his own country in sSbte'moasdrd ^ 
enabled Idm^tddb^bat stiflfearfittof beingfeePgidattdDy sonthial 
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th 9 CoUoisrers. of Essex he exclttii^ed ^r-** 5gad, Master I^anehao^ 
thoii, hast given me a lesson I may pnanee Jto profit byr-hut in 
^odftrnth ril even make thee my confidant " Tr^ me fair 
Siir, trust me ,i^ir Sir/’ interrupted.Laneham his eyes sparkling 
iv^th curiosjty-r-*' some love passage^ I’U be sworn, liquorish lookr 
ipg dog/* he added inwardly as he scrutinized the pale though 
handsome countenance of the master who having let hia 
jet black beard and whiskers grow to an immense extenjt^ 
lind his grey doublet and hose of coarse cloth devoid of lace or 
ornament be worn 'til it was almost thread-bare offered in his 
tall gaunt figure a very Don Quixote like looking lover, Thoii’rt 
imoon strnck,” continued Laneham, aloud “ and who*8 thy Juliet, 
as Will Shakespeare says,** and here the worshipful master 
Ihmeham threw himself into a theatrical attitude and spouted, 


** See! how she leans her cheek npon her band i 
Oh that I were a glove upon that hand 
That I might tonoh that cneek.^ 

" In sooth thou overshootest the mark,*’ replied the Master 
as he drew his seat nearer to his companion—“ but tkou’rt not 
doing justice to tby flaggon—replenish/* 

And now for this secret of thine,*’ said Laneham after be had 
filled up his drinking horn —** marry if 'tis not love, it must be 
money that ever plagues your young gallant’*—Thou hast just 
hit it by the saints Master Laneham/* replied the Master with a 
most knowing wink, ‘‘ now the catchpoles of Paul’s walk might 
find me quarters in the Fleet unless indeed 1 was to seek the 
.protection of Duke Hildebrand and his associates in Alsatia*’-— 
Faith and rare doings have 1 seen there,** interrupted Laner 
ham, an thou wantest to know the tricks of the dicers or hoif 
^ ease a purse proud Citizen—there be thy school”—“ I but 
want somewhat for the present to disguise me,** interrupted the 
i^aster. " Oh leave that to me,” replied his companion^''HI 
promise ye the catchpoles shall not read the fancy of thy dM* 

f ui$e/ But to-morrow I would feign have speech of tb|^ 

lari, t hy patron. Master Laneham.” *' And marry so shalt thoii 
auH a special favorite am I with his fair daughter.” " Thou 



am I with her~-aye special, and her tutor in music, afid 
dft vthetitfae l^ble Eail and the fair Lady Amorice are seatea- 
tome timaabnfit twelve at their desert in the arbour in the gar¬ 
den on the banks of the Thames, do I delight fbetii, after' 
Itteewi ]^edw i. promise titee' td Malsmey, ^ with my -guitar. 
Oh’tben^<«t^iug^t comes < amiss -to me, tfaem^With nnHae'^ 'eyea 
jier*f. i^riWiiaiznonotisiy^ ogle. kw^^aatert^jFkuohlay 
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‘^a'ce these matters with the best of them.^ *'‘By imgrtftithij'^ 
replied Dear&avoga with a smile, ** thou aft a rilte aad acdiim^ 
t^ished Cavalier.” ** Tut man! fie on thy jud^ent. Master 
Fiudhley, hadst thou seen me at the masks at 'Whitehall last 
Christmas; ah there did I sport the fashion of my doublet and 
play the part of a Pedlar so fitly that, God’s death—as the Queen 
(saving her hearing) rather blasphemously swears, the peo|)le were 
feign to believe I was the very Pedlar Will Shakespeare drew ! 
—here—^hefe my Master, would I say, here be a meet piece’^^df 
Coloured texture to form a rare Tunic for your sweetheart, 
ku she personate the maid Marion—here be crimson girdles 
—look, look, fair damsels. There be as many yards of blue and 
pink, ribbons streaming from the fringes, as might serve for Capip 
for the next generation ! Then for the games,—here be cardli 
from the King of Morocco. 


But thou art proving laggard at the fiaggon, good Master 
Lanebam; suppose we drink to the health and fair fame of the 
Mistress Amorice.” Ml pledge thee a mile to the bottom,” re¬ 
plied Laneham seemingly determined to verify his boast as he 
filled up his large drinking horn and at a draught gulped down 
the contents. "Marry I would 1 liadmy instrument here to trowl 
thee a measure, but it waxeth late, and as 1 must needs to my 
lodgings in the Palace, Ml even ’til to-morrow bid thee farewcd^ 
for see,” and he pointed to the casement that t^ened out on k 
small garden at whose extremity the regal Thames was flowing ifi 
silent majesty " the snow shower has ceased and the moon from 
but those fleecy clouds, beams cold and clear on the tremblittjg 
Waves. To-morrow I will supply thee with a periwig of Un auburn 
die and do thou shave off those dark moustaches and whiskers, 
a'qd thou needst not fear the veriest catchpole of them all, as 
they can only know you from description—so betake thee to 
thy bed, and to-morrow we will see a few of the gay resorts akd 
tl^en to the residence of the Earl in the strand.’* So sayin^g m 
he up and drained off another cup. Master Lanebam with 
a rpther unsteady foot took his departure. ' , 

\ .Tha.rea,der may remember that the attention of Dearuavtigia 
Ifpd been rather unpleasantly directed towards one individual 
.t^bbpp ^eyea hb encountered fixed suspiciously on him as he 
edinjppi^bJhe public room to the cbaml^er be now 

personage after Lpueham’s departure,,tmmiug toirar^j i^. 
ifho^occppied the saipe bench and 
^eJappe^h^VipW 'Voice—: ' >, ' ^ i ^ 

*{<ffiThai< ia^>the outlau^d Deaniavoga;.> I dispomad 
hia voiee and that wild irisb giant ^anoring soidQ^i^ alretjDli. 
^bbfora^^ithe 'dteartb aomUicr thaa^ 
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ira^ frbo killed the Meosaiig^ at Carrack-a-rbraekei« that i|ui<iii»%|l|t 
night whea we thought to eatra|> the outlaw*dr-^l have tbreje 
minds to slit his wind-pipe with my dagger as he slee|>a/’ 
1* Take heed Master Bardolph e’re thou spillest blood here in 
ICiondon. lu the mountain ^lens of Erin, a man's life was of small 
note, here there be sherid’s warrants, constables, and what not.*' 
But for the outlaw’d Chief himself, thou knowest there's a 
reward for the man that can bring his head to her Majesty or the 
ile'pnty in Ireland.” 

“ But Master Bardolph, thou bast only to acquaint Raleigh dr 
any bf the principal courtiers and there will be a warrant issued 
for his apprehension by the Lord Deputy Egerton, and you can 
dlaim the reward without soiling your fingers with his blood.** 
** Well, let it be so, but I will make myself sure of this identity. 
When he sleeps I will peruse the lineaments of his face.” 
** By my troth. Master Bardolph if he knew but all, he would not 
sleep so soundly ? How long is it since we rode that moonlight 
foray down the glen of Carrack-a-bracke.” Three years last 
Autumn—and many a hard day’s fighting have we had since that, 
but it was at Adinah that our bold Captain Zouch conquered 
the O’Donnel and captured his fair prize.” Thou meanest the 
young Kinswoman of the ootlaw*d—but that is an occurrence of 
the other day.” Aye marry aye—and then pleads he urgent 
lousiness this sMe of the water, obtains me leave and keeping the 
damsel in concealment brings me her up here to London.” ** The 
Devil he has, and married her ?’’ No no by the rood—the girl is 
high spirited and strange to say the Captain tho* well known on 
former occasions not to be over merciful has grown so loving 
and chicken hearted that she’s as pure and undisbonored as 
ever she was.’* * Tis not his wont to be thus conscientious,” was 

the reply—** but see the Master of Carrack-a-bracke hath extin¬ 
guished his light and as most of the revellers have departed our 
reniaining will only look suspicious—do thou at once peep thro' 
the glass window.” “ Here goes then,” replied Bardolph at first 
ascertaifiing that the landlord’s back was turned. He advanced 
gepTly on tip toe and thro* the glass panes which were partly un¬ 
covered Hdd a full view of the interior of the room as the eleai^ 
fitoon4ight glistened down on the low truckle bed occupied ‘ by 
the outlaw. But altho* warned by a suppressed cry from his oom<i- 
|lianion, so intent was he in his scrutiny that be was alone disturb¬ 
ed from his occupation by finding himself suddenly seized, raised 
by the back of the neck and sent flying over half a dozen unoo 
copied benches amid horn beakers—pewter Waggons and 
On coming to his senses, he found the gigantic 
ntJtondanbi^^e outlaw belabouring his companion most un- 
werellnlly with bis quartern^ whilst the nmstef himself JhiSv 
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'^Urbef!'by tbe tumult, witli tris Hrawu sworMad ebtered lb* bttlr 
room, on seeing wliiclt both Afagter Bardolpli and his well drub)* 
bed associate took to their heels.” ' 

gentle reader, U'e crave thy kind indulgence and Wis^ 
thee to fancy thyself in the drawing room of a iady'of fasiiibn 
in the twilight of a winter’s evening during the latter end of 
the reign of good Queen Bess. 

Althougii tlie floors were covered with fresh green rushes y^ 
the splendid silken and worsted tapestry on which with great 
skill severrL.scenes from the Odessey were eiahoratelj workrdf 
the massive couches of carved oak, the haiidsonie iiiirrors and 
the inlaid cabinets of ebony and sandal wood gave to the bou¬ 
doir of the Lady Arnorice an aspect that wuuld not have dispa¬ 
raged the skill or taste of the present day. 

The mansion of the High Admiral, Lord Howard of Effingham, 
was situated in the strand and near the banks of the Thames 
which although densely populated now, at that period formed a 
portion of the suburbs and was the fashionahie residence of tho 
nobles and more influential commoners. 

On a low couch resembhng an Ottoman, lay halfreclining, the 
graceful form of the fascinating Lady Ainorice whose dark eyes 
blooming complexion and raven ringlets were well set oif by the 
rich and splendid robes in which she was attired. Unlikeinost 
of the Court beauties instead of concealing her own natu¬ 
ral ringlets by wearing a profusion of false locks in com¬ 
pliment to the vanity of her majesty, she permitted them to 
flow unconiined save at the-back of the head where being ga¬ 
thered up they were fastened to the crown by a small coro¬ 
net of gold. Her dress was composed of a tight fitting robe 
of purple velvet finished with buff satin, a pink silk sto¬ 
macher and a richly worked rufl', stifly starched, of Flanders lace 
surrounding the neck but so loosely as to expose the throat and 
a part of the bosom. Small morocco slippers braided with silver 
threads, a little mirror hanging from her girdle and an Ivory 4atl 
completed her costume. • • • 

Atherfeet seated on alow stool appeared a handsome young 
CBvalieg in a doublet and cloak of tawny velvet, bis well turned 
limbs set off to the greatest advantage in carnation coloured 
silken trunk hose, whilst round his neck on a massive gold chaia 
was suspended a miniature which he was iioldiug up to the vieur 
of the Court beauty who with one snowy hand caressing a grey¬ 
hound, with the other, which contained her fan, was threateniug 
in playful mimicry a handsome suitor. “Is notfiia^^^e brow, pf 
juoo^ the Aodle of Veaus, the eye of Ckoe iueogy 
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Oil rare piece of pl#ntin^ (and here be devoutly kisaed the mliilao 
turejyet how far short of tlie lovely orii^inal!” ** Cease now!” in¬ 
terrupted the Lady Ainorice with affected displeasure,” a very 
dolt art thou in .thus sin^in^ the cookoo chime of compliment. 
The Gounttss of Aruntjel did impeach thee last ni^ht, as I 
played a jyame of ruff with Raleigh, of extravagant court flattery.^ 
** As bright eyes are my judge or thy frown my death, thou dost 
me cruel despite replied Sir Kenelem, “in sooth 1 did but tell 
her in common parlance that her charms had dazzled mine eyes.” 
“ And wherefore should they, Sir Kenelern answer me that,’* ex¬ 
claimed the Lady Amorice as she playfully slapped Kim with her 
fan, “ ah I fear me thou wilt prove a truant knight and leave mO 
disconsolate.’’ “ Now by the stars ! sooner than those lovely eyes 
should be dimmed by a single tear would t in the lists with un¬ 
blunted spear challenge all comers for any period”—“ Well 
then, do thou so, Sir Kenelem,” replied the wayward beauty 
with a wicked smile, “ break me thy collar bone and then shall 
I like one of the errant damsels of yore, play me the part of 
the tender leach—weep over thy pale face and soliloquize tho 
moon !” “ I had rather thought,” interriipted the cavalier some¬ 
what piqued as he stretched out with apparent self-satisfaction a 
handsome shaped leg, “that I were more likely to have won 
thy favour with whole bones than a dislocated neck.” “ Thou 
hast too much bural blood in thy cheeks, get thee pale and rak¬ 
ish looking, for thou must take me for the goddess Ceres 
that uaust needs have some bumpkin deity for a mate—get tlied 
to thy accidence. Learn thee how to write sonnets to thy lady^s 
eyebrow and court the Muses ere you court me !” and taking up 
the small mirrhr that hung by her side she commenced arrang¬ 
ing a stray ringlet. “Well thou art of all damsels the most 
beautiful but the most perverse,” exclaimed Sir Kenelem^^ “an^ 
if I had not the patience of an angel, the stars confound me, 1 haA 
sought a refuge from my sorrows in the river yonder ! 

“ They bore him bare faced on a bjer 
' Hey hononny, nonny.hey nonny, , 

* Aud io hisi grave rained many a tear !” 


•^Alackrlepoor Sir Kenelem, is it not so in Hamlet we saw 
l’'other day at Blackfriars”—“ Twas a song of willow.*' “Wil¬ 
low ! ha ha !—ha ha 1 and how says poor Ophelia an<) wiUra 
wicked smile she sang with a low and melodioms voice the 
following . 




** -p-r And will he noi^Biaagam? 
>yill be not com? afdn,? 

No, no, he is dead. 

Go to thy death bc^, 

Ve will epme again I , - 
His hear^ was white as imow 
Audil^bten w«w hbi^adh ^ 


. . . , 
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' (H«re tbe Lady Amorioe pulled one of Sir Ij^nelem’s riztgle^) 

« 

He is gone—he is gone! ' 

A od «f e cast avrny moan > 

' Ood a mercy on his soul.” 

" —^ba!—ha ha !—a pretty figure wouldst thou 'cut,traly on » 
bier and I singing, oh willow ! willow I **—“ Confound me, madamy 
butl believe you want to make a fool of me !” interrupted Sir. 
Kenelem, as rising from his seat he commenced pacing indig¬ 
nantly the apartment backwards and forwards—“ A fool Sir 
Kenelem ?—O fie on thee ! an 1 wed a fool, the Lord ha’ mercy 
on me !”—‘^Thou art a strange girl,’*replied the cavalier,^' and, 
there is no use in being angry with you; in a word to please thee; 
what would iliou have me do ?”—Go hang thyself, if it so hu¬ 
mour thy fancy. Now thou wiliest me to a greater martyrdom, 
to marry thee ! Gad a mercy, what could 1 with you down 
in that old ghost haunted mansion yclept Hullanside hall in 
Yorkshire? Why instead of court revels, list tliou to the way in 
which 1 should have to pass time; but sit thee down again like a 
dutiful knight whilst I paint uido thee the charming futurity of 
our anticipated rustication,” In sooth,’’ replied Sir Kenelem, 
as lie once more resumed his seat. ” 1 should like to hear how 
you would divide your time as I suppose to judge by. appear¬ 
ances my company would form the smallest iota’’—Most 
discourteous knight,’* interrupted the relentless beauty, ''now 
on thy allegiance I command thee to be silent whilst 1 explain* 
Imprimis, you are my husband*' —“ 1 wish 1 was,’’ interrupted 
Sir Kenelem.—“I command silence sir,” resumed the Lady 
Amorice, as she rapped him over the knuckles with her fan — 
** linpi;imis, for you are my husband but we are to have no children, 
for 1 hate babies’’—So do not I,*’ interrupted Sir Kenelem. 
“ Wilt thou not be silent, thou incorrigible?” exclaimed the way¬ 
ward damsel laughing ; well 1 must rise betime^ before day¬ 
break and having donned my apparel assist the Lady Bridget 
in the hall, overseeing the servitors receive their morning’s meal 
after which if it be not hawking ora hunting morn 1 must see 
after the appurtenances of the dairy.’’ "Stars of riiy*des¬ 
tiny, you surely are not going to turn milkmaid,’’ iiiiterru|Red 
her auditor;—"Silence again thou, incorrigible. W'ell, having 
donned my red russet gown, my white pinafore and green 
coil J betake me like a good Catholic to my devotions in tlie 
Chapel, a round half hour 1 promise you, after which run ...I 
race in the old garden with |lobin Lightfoot, the motley, 
for tile favour of a fresh compldHon ; then betake me to the 
arbour in the orchard where like a nymph in Arcadia 1 con 
over some old legend such as the death olTA'fdii^ or the 
f^uire of low degree.”—" In faith a rare way ^ passing 
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Airtrie ; suppose l;lte> TTai1ui|» concludedj, whal 
,^'Wiiy buok tn tiie liaU about nineji play a hyinii or ballad 
oiK uiy virjy^inala or liave a ^^aine at siiuffle board with tliy 
gouty lather ; or if it better please him, tie some May Oies fur the 
^•<tiifigdayjv<r^and if it be rjainy, discourse him a passage from 
Oervaise Markiiaiii on hunting, albeit thy gouty father be past 
ilia lime for such sport.’* 

** Then in the evening such romping at blind man’s bulf, 
forfeits and shuttle cock ’til the old hall ring again! whefi 
comes in the old harper and by the fireside sings iis to 
sleep with some lamentable ditty, such Sir Amadis tif 
Oftul*’ or a scene from the “ Tanner of )>enmarkf and 
novT tnost poussaint Sir Kenelem I’m quite out of breath,'* 
so saying the Lady Amorice began fanning herself, altiiough 
the ricii fur cloak she wore over her other habiliments and 
the brisk fire that bickered and blazed on tlie ample lieartfi 
was scarcely sufficient to guard off the intense cold w'hich 
the snowy and frozen prospect of the wooded garden in front 
with its formal cut hedges of ivy and strait walks demonstrated.*' 
'** Thou wilt not be idle if thou follow all those moral and useful' 
occupations*’ ciiimed in the Cavaliers. But wliat is even 
oil this to the rnashs^ plttys^ mysteries^ and brawls the 
archery land the liauking at Greenwich and Windsor,’* re- 
-plied the Lady^morice in a dejected tone I If report speaks 
thee true, my gentle cozen, thou wast once near turning a wild 
Irish huntress. I’ve heard thy father speak of one Uearnavoga ** 

At the mention of this name the assumed gaiety of the Lady 
‘Amorice suddenly deserted her, ahilst a deadly paleness over- 
Ispread her bes^tiful features, which change was not unmarked 
by her companion who incited hy^^,a feeling of jealobsy exclaimed 
** although several years have elapled since tliy romantic meeting 
with the Maiterof CaiTack-a*brake thou iiast not forgotten tiiy 
Jove passages.” “ Sir K.ene|e|u, I would know by wliat aiitbority 
..you question my thougiits or actions,’’ interrupted the Lady Amo- 
^rice in a commanding tone, ” 1 tell thee. Sir Kenelem, once for all 
iv^iirnotbe qnestioHsd.’' Madam, the terms on which we 
have liith^tHo stood, did give me some right to he a little iiiqtiisi- 
•live on Wftom tby regards were cast. Twas understood a unjuii 
was to take place by which the Thornclitle and Haibwside 
should have been joined for ever.” “They will scarce be ih i»y 
p^Son^Sir Kenelem if I am led to suppose I bat J am to play the 
'part of a puppet ia the negf^atioii and to be given or eejectted 
jit any individual’s paprice Now by theirood, Lady Amoripe 
;^iou art capricious ;^aye I oot wooed thee'after tbo iiiosjtAiucere 
4kshu)u andnhow.atite bare inentiou of oiie .naine^tiiou art ready 
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fKft irrcli 6f Heaven, so is jealousy written on tiiy brnirt To the 
I\lasterot' Carrack-a-bracke I am indebted for more than life Wnd 
must ever cherish his memory jj^ratefully Thou knowest Sir Ke» 
nelem that my consent to our union was unwillingly runfi^ from 
me, but it has been ^rjven and not to be broken unless the fas- 
ehion of thy manners sliould require such a determination;’* 
sooth, madam, thou takest estate and authority on thee early, and 
1 do misdoubt tiiy assumed feelhi^s towards tiiis Dearna- 
voga; a' more powerful feeling than gratitude warms thy heart 
towards him or he had not ventured (o London, outlawed as he is. 
He has come with tiie hopes, doubtless, of carrying you otfasbis 
bride to eat meal porricljyte and drink usquebaugh with him and his 
rugiied kern iirthe mountains of Munster !** ‘‘Dearnavoga in Lon¬ 
don,’’interrupted the Lady Amorice, “—canstthou be in earn- 
esi?’* jiiarry, madam,” replied Sir Kenelem boiliog 

with rage, ^'you can now act a genuine part on mention of bis 
fort iue, though for this hour past you could trifle with my feel¬ 
ings ; hut 1 can tell you madam that he has nearly run the 
length of his rope; you know he is outlawed.” But too well,’* 
faultered forth the affrighted Lady Amorice. ''Well,” he con¬ 
tinued without any apparent notice of her agitation,he has been 
discovered lurking down in Lambetli and a warrant was issued 
by the Lord keeper Egertou this morning for ids apprehension.” 

Good Heavens! will no one save him ?’* No, ^ the rPod, most 
generous Lady Amorice! The Queen hath oft averred that once he 
or the outlawed chieftains Tyrone, O’Donuel or Florence 
Macarty fell into her hands there should be a short shrift and 
a tough ropjp on Tower hill for their meed. So ’till thou art 
of calmer mood, fare thee well, proud beAuty, for this 
day,” so ci^cluding the wrathful Knight flung from the 
apartment despite of the La^y Amorice’s entreaties. 

Early on the morning of that day, on which ^liie foregoing 
scene had taken place, Lanehain entering the at.artnient ofDear- 
navoga at the Hostelry of the Worshipful Ambrose, exclaimed 

A lair morning trt tliee. Master Finchley, we had better bo 
moving betimes for it comes near the hour to visit Paul’s ^alk 
—here don thou this sandy perrivvig and shave Itbine uppeir 
lip, and the devil himself would hardly know you—so let us 
'sally *forth, draw the cap of thy cloak moreover your face 
-and slouch your bonnet on your brows. Now dost them 
'look of a surety like unto an unthrifty grocer’s apprentice,” aitd 
with'this flattering comparisont^b^th passing through the bgf 
-'room enierg«Odinto^ilie streets. So thou wert having a bratH 
^^over night t learn*'Master Finchley,” exclaim^ I,i!an6hain aft^r 
’'ik littlO “ Some cursed inquisitive villain^i were dtmgbt look- 

uf Rty steering 
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replied the Master, “ but as they were iiinnbM 
irith their legs than at the weapon, they escaped.” *^Hab! Mas^ 
ter Ambrose himself hked not their appearap(»e«^soine needy 
spendthrifts. Master Finehley, fellows as Will Shakespeam 
says stab in ^he dark<^bat4fiere we are, here we are. Newtek 
See the' brdve gallants ancilliich rare devices/’ 

tt was clnse^bn ten A. M. in the day as the master and his lo-^ 
^uacious companions entered the long^aisle of Saint Paul’s. Cns* 
consing thenaiselves behind one of the pillows theycould see, all that 
was passing without being ^en—the cientre ofthe aisle was tilled 
with gaily attired gallants in every shajk of purple and silk„ 
some laughing and talking loudly, otlier^ ogling and humming, 
the silk mercer’s girls as they sat behind tlieir ten^^orary boards 
on which were exhibited all kinds of stuffs and brjjcades many 
with long pipes in tlieir mouths were inhaling the Virginia weed 
then "brought into fashion by Raleigh. Here a knot of city 
merchants were gathered together discussing the rise and fall of 
mercantile credit—there a group of noisy gallants some talking 
loudly and passing their jokes whilst others of a more sedate 
disposition \^^re pacing backwards and foi'wards the long extent 
of the aisle. 

® Dost ifee,” exclaimed Laneham, “ that tall Cavaliiif, that i# 
liny Lord Southampton the great Patron of the'^players'i well noted 
for the pretty advantages of his compliments, and there’s Raleigh 
that’^ade his fortune by converting bis silk cloak into a siep~ 
ping carpet for the Queen at Greenwich, Sir Sackcloak they call 
him but faith, he exhibits a brave doublet now ; bu^i|r Chfisto* 
pher Hatton^^^ere he ruffles it with his ribbons add ^bw knots; 
mark him 1 say, he made his fort^e by danciiig^tlm sweet¬ 
est dancer at court, and dost in% with what an air Raleigh 
takes snuff fiw his silver box to blazon the fashion of his 
rings ; and tnere’s ** RoberLiiie devil” as we term crooked 
Cecil, as if incommoded, he^atches up his cloak for the 
purpose of exhibiting its pale blue lining of satin and gold thfead: 
A1a<^*alack, those vanities ! and dost see yon Cavalier arm in 
arm #ith J^dleigli as they are pacing up and down the hall, he 
would be thought a poet. He is Sir Renelem Qolswold who 
is a]|)oot to be married to the Lady Amorice.” exclaimed^ 

Dearnavogain aloud and niigry tone,** Hush for the saint's sake/* 
whirred Laneham, ** wouldst thou bring all eyes on thee—* 
bee Raieigb approaches,” andjI^ Master could hear Sir Kenelem 
exclaim ai he^st a careless ^mice to wherSlIhey Stood, “ They 
be Tyre me^on|s h^e to' note the cut and delor of the new ^ 
suits Mleigh> I masljget next to the Lady Amorice 

tithe^Blaukgrkr's '^ealir^'to^a^f Shakespeare haa only^ beesi 
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-{fourteen days writing the Merry Wives of Windsor.” AoiJ «• 
they passed on. ” This is a strange scene to me/’ interrupted the 
Master. ” Str^pge ! Oh wait ’til you see the horse Morocco 
that walked up to the top of Saint Paul’s and Holden’s miraon# 
louscamel; then there’s theBull with legs to be seynat Bartho¬ 
lomews and the hare that played oO the tabor and a special and 
well favoured monkey was he that played bol^ Robin in the 
Maid Marian and did make such queer music for lack of a tin 
trumpet through his chapped jaws to the favor of the shew- 
man*s thong. But come-^lel’s to £|g|avern—all the gallants are 
making for the ordinaries/as’tisclose^to eleven o’clock,”—so say¬ 
ing catching Dearnav^a by the arm they both entered a tuveVn 
near the Gatlm^ral and as they have taken possession of a retir¬ 
ed box, we wm leave them to their dinner of venison cullops and 
chicken piefrith a desert of citrons. 

At a grated window in a tall dark looking house in Charing- 
cross a young female resting her cheek on the palm of one of 
her hands sat gazing listlessly on the crowds that passed be¬ 
neath. 

A green mantle was folded negligently round her slender per¬ 
son whilst her long raven hair fell unconfined over her shoulders. 
The rooijtt in which she sat was large in dimensions ^d scantily 
furnished tvith dark polished oak, the walls i^re wainscotted 
with the same wood, whilst the only approach to comfor^.|.con- 
sisted in a cheerful tire that blazed on the ample hearth. Froip^thQ 
apparent stupor in which the damsel seemed wrapt she was dis¬ 
turbed by^j,|| 4 pring a heavy foot ascending the stair. The Aoor 
slowly op^ci'd.and the person of Zouch the Gerq^kn stood bcforo 
his captiye;!^*^ Well my pr^ty, but most disconsolate damsel/* 
he exclaimed as he advancedP^ hast thou got more^ reconciled to 
tby fiondage. I’m sure the love of a bold soldiiplike me were 
better fitting an Irish princess |ban seeking to Wed with one 6f 
those wild mountain chieftains-^dds daggers, as my bride thqu 
wouldst flotint it in pearls and diamonds.’’ “ If there be justice^ 
and Elizabeth hath fair fame for it, thine outrage shall* y^t be 
borne to her ear/’replied Malvina—“thy masters sentthed* pot 
to unhappy l^rin to war on women.” L^ok you, fair/ld^sel, i| 

is nok likely that 1 should so far jeopardy my safety as to ajl'ord 
you an opportunity of making a star chamber business, the 
mass! there are many ways of stopping a babbling t^gue 
in Caspar»j&ouch thou dealest one not easily baull^d of ate 
humour nor faint iMirted as to Mit measures maii^^^opt ill 
.thefurtherance ofliiswishes. So bethink t|iseof toe.pj^rdOf*ia|^ 
' ther Fesistance to my will—t|ipuhast had^fihe^ fdlh«§itanOe , ,oa 

»y If thon^ilkesi thpt thy||pr0iU jm 
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to consent to thy proffer of msrriage, tlion hast much mlsthkml 
my character. So detestable a villain dost thbu seem in my mind 
that any fate were preferable to that.’' ** Thou |rb a bold spoken 
wench/* interrupted the German, ** and ’tis a world's pity tiimi 
Wert not as it^veterate in favour of iny suit as thou art against it and 
by my liaiiffome thou lookditi with thy sparkling eyes as detiirahle 
a lady as ther%is in all the brave city of London ; come-<~come 
get thee riil of those love sick fancies;; be wooed like a willing 
maid and thou siialt have thy will in every thing." 


** God guide me from' ever a^pting such a course/* 
replied Malvina, would but that tlie|rood sword and brave 
heart of the Master of Carrack-a-bracke uere here, but 


f(»r five minutes to answer thee.’’ “ Perchanc#i- Dearnavoga 
requires more aid than thou. He is far from thy machU 
iiatioiVs/’ replied -the damsel. " Thou art igimiraut of his 
fate then’* interrupted Zouch with a sneer, he'll grace 
no star chamber trial but dance an Irish hornpipe in tetters 
on Tower hill.*’ “ In fe'ters?" Aye, fetters, gentle raii^trj^ss, 
hemp from the neck to the elbows and heels left as a w ild Irish 
scare crow to dangle on tower hill for (he edification of the 
worthy citizens of London, after which perhaps his head may 
form one ojl‘the classic group on London britige.” “ Tliqiitliinkest 
to work bh my feelings/* interrupted Malvina, “thiSifei never 
be his doom as IBng as he sojourns at the Scottish metropolis.** 
M^irry and aye if thou must know all he is even now in the 

f ood city of London one of my followers discovered idin in 
jainbeth, accompanied by that devil incarnate whose cross 
bow was so neay settling my earthly accounts, affd %ho made 
surhan awful i^uinuiy of the Fleming.*’ 


“What? wbat could have induced him to take such a/atal 
atep as comirti|^.bere, here of all places iu this cruel and hostile 
courttry.” '■ , 

*5 Seeking doubtless the interests of the Earl of Kottingham 
like all beggarly foreignei’^s when they can fasten on a rich anti 
powerful Savon noble, but by the mass 1 take it the Queen is so 
enraged y^h Essex, who is all but in a state of rebellion that 
she’ll hallg ihe first rebel she can take.*’ ** He, he may yet esqppe,” 
interrupted Malvina, ** even though his enemies for their interests 
try. to bring him to ruin.*’ Escape!’’ returned the German with 
a laugb^J* not if the myrmido^if the Lord keeper ^erton and 


nts aro dogged.’ 
ill serve him in 


the enrn^y oL Rgleigh are W'avail, his li 

*■ Suraly, surbly the good Earl of Nottingham ^_ „ _ 

this stead/*'ii!terif|^l#d Malvina,he once did him good service,^ 

i|b)«li Id^jcU^ii^ter^^gpaid.by bl^iag hi# guards aud 
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Ihs esc^e; a pretty play tbe^e^was in that baeine!ssv ^t^d:it*a<aaid 
the Lady Aq^Wice came in far knorelhan harsh words from the 
i(]laeeii, ^beitthev ari6 now friends/' Oh, that there were ode 
here who would Be the trusty bearer of a letter.” And where 
to, gentle mistress, to her majesty ?’VAlas no! byt the Eadl, 
might use his interest.” *^^If thou wm listen to my suit,” inters 
ropted the German,Til engage his escape; if th^ wouklstsave 
himatonce—^ecide.’’ Tii^ LadyAmorice too,*’ re^UmedA|alvinu> 
unconscious of his interruption, she, she would for tbe love she 
bears him intercede with Queen/’ Marry but thou rec- 
honest without thine host t^re/’ replre'd Zouch; melihinks all her 
Court influence would t|e exerted for another and dearer Cava-, 
lier.” A deicer dost thou say? dearer than the Master of 
Carrack-a-bralike ?*’ 

. Aye, evedso, gentle dame, and as thou actest towards llie so 
doth the Lady Amorice to him, tbou’lt not find any of the 
Queen’s ladies of honor mating herself with an outlawed^ IrisU 
chieftain. No they carry their beads a thought hjglierl and 
in Sir Keneleiu Cotswold as far as the outward man goeai! she 
has shown her taste’’—‘‘Then she don’t requite the Jov^of the 
master?” “ Not the fair captive. I’ll swear. *Twas mter reading 
^iome su(^ book as Gaston de Foix, or the death of Af^hur, 4bat 
she play^ that mad prank at Dublin, she was tlienbut^^ country 
hoyden, spbnt half her days at the Shovel boagd, rejoiced at a 
“barley brake” or the mishaps of a “ quaintain,” and down iti 
Yorkshire in the May games allowed many a rustic 
flood salute her cherry lips when she personated “ the maid 
Marian,*' pr flayed blindman’s bull’ in the old cqpntry hall, and 
was fonder p|^her falcons and hunting palfrey t^n tbe fairest 
roiinded>vcoiifpiiment of tl^ gayest Court gallant. S^nce 
ihbsq days however she Hla's received a education.’* 

“ Andshe requites him not,’’ soliloquized M^vina, whilst 
a momentary flush passed oveiadier brow, “and bow Lliava 
loved !’^ “ Fuith, gentle mistresi^/if you speak of that pasaipd 1*1 
fhe past tense I pray tliee put me in tl^ present mood.’’ iSha 
then hath been bis ruin,” exclaimed Malvina, “ it was for tier 
he sought the Scottish metropolis with the hopes otfl day 
fieing enabled to ipake an offer of his hand and tp flea lift-, X 
doubf^not, came here to risk death and disgrace,” “He*. ha| 
come at a rather unpropitious time,” replied the Geriimrt^ t|fl| 
Bold ^afl oi(|Essex is all but in rebellion, and lon^-liead^d 
trill be sufit to account for bis «^earan6e as emissary worn tir^ 
Irish rebels j but^jj^ most oBWnate datnsel, jb a.'A tbd'tt 
\wiU accept the I^^of a frank soldier, ab^Jb^hei mala, rn snip 
tins conqueror of ladips* heai^ off for ScbniM by^jMs tlighfii 
fetS/'IW tlli«fe ls a- ftek f6a#at 
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nock; stow away the Lady Amoriceinthe hold and”—"The devil 
you will/’exclaimed a Cavalier, who had just entered the apart¬ 
ment but who from the dimness of the increasing twilight had 
not been discovered. " By the rood, Captain Zouch, thou art a 
brave villain, and who may this damsel be whom thou 
wouldest win to thy ways 'at the cost of one of the fairest dames 
in Lohdon.’’ Sir Kenelem !” exclaimed the German, as he 
started, back a pace or two and placei^ his hand on the haft of his 
dagger, "the purport or object of thy'visit ?” "To have perhaps 
aided you in your wishes,” was the reply," though I littletiiought 
that ray interests clashed vii^th thine, vut Master Zouch 1 have 
ever known you to be a bold, deep and Woody villain, nay frown 
not man, nor clap your hand on your sword hilt. I am 
inore»cunriing of fence than thee—is this the Irish damsel that that 
villain Bardolph spoke of and would feign have palmed oif on 
iny Lord Derby for a hundred gold pieces. Hah, does that touch 
thee ! Master Zouch, thou seest thy market lias been nearly 
foreslialled.” " He that steps between me and yonder girl,” re- 
jdied the German, "had needs look to his weapon, she’s iny pro¬ 
perty !” " Thine! execrable villain ?” " Oh, noble Sir exclaim¬ 
ed the ^eping damsel, as she threw herself on her knees, and 
caught the rich fur hem of the Cavalier’s cloak, protect, protect, 
a forlorn and helpless orphan, far from her friends and in the 
toils of a villain.’’ " Hey day ! what have we here, a damsel in 
distress, who arf thou girl, nay hold not on my cloak, 1 swear 
to thee wencb, if be bath done thee wrong he shall make thee 
amends.” " Alas! alas, noble Sir, the mention perchance of 
those to whom I arn related, might ratiter mar than make my 
suit.’’ " Wha|.Master Zouch, and is thy Irish pf'ihcess going 
to turn out o’ lady light o’ love from Saint Bartholomew’s; 
sets,the wind in that quarter?” am thekinswomah of the 
noble but unfifirtunate Mordred Dearnavoga once master Af Car- 
rack-a-bracke,"*' replied Malvina, drawing herself up proudly.’* 
that detested name fibut art thou the willihig com- 
pauion of that man ?” he continued pointing to Zouch. "Aa 
Heavends my judge, I anf'''*the captive of his oppression, torn 
fronf^ the pRo^ectiun of my friends and left to ibis villany. Thou, 
for he ha#, told the tale, art the alfianced husband of the 
noble Laity Amorice. She once in requital for a benefit pt the 
bands of Dearnavoga freed him from the toils of bis enemies. Do 
thou noble Sir be generous and take me from yonder villain the 
Lady Amorice would sure giveoirotection to one of her own sex 
in distress?” "This is a strangebusiness,”replied Sit*Kenelem, 
"but be assured thou shalt have protection—ip4br thee, sir, this 
business shajll be hMiled to,thy master,lialeigh,woald scarce coun- ^ 
tcnance sipfh dishonorable conduct ih any of his followers.” **What 
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^6! without thero; Launcelot—Pierce—^lights, lights ! I have 
not come unattended/* '' Sir Keneleni,” exclaimed the German^ 
as he advanced so as to interpose his person between that of Mal¬ 
vina and the courtier, that attempts to lay hands on her, shall 
bide buffets of cold steel for it; I’m desperate, and nbt to be tri¬ 
fled with/* “ Keep thy vaunts for the first ule-house brawl thou get- 
test into/’ coolly replied the young courtier, as he drew his glitter¬ 
ing rapier,marry and I know a cunning trick o’ fence or two/’ 

'‘Then betake thee to thy weapon like a true man, for by 
Saint'Witholdn, thou’lt need thy swashing blow, and a few rare 
devices of feints to gatiitt^r cognance of iny sleights,’’ fiercely in¬ 
terrupted the German, as unsheathing his sword he advanced on 
his opponent. “ Come my merry men all,’’ replied the courtier 
to his attendants,who had entered the room bearing pine torches ; 
"stand back, and give the braggart room for u cool bout,Englisk 
blood against beggarly German the worst day o’ the year,” and 
in a second the weapons of both were crossed, but the brute 
strength of Zouch availed him little when opposed to the skill and 
cool bravery of Sir Kenelem, who after about a dozen passes 
laid his antagonist on his back by a severe flesh wound on the 
right side. "Now >ield you, or by ray ladies eyes I’ll wreak ray 
vengeanco on thy body after such a fasiiion that thine own link, 
boy would not be able to recognise thy corpse.” " Take thy 
advantage and work thy will” sullenly responded tfte German."Not 
I, by the mass, get thee up for thou ilost not lack courage, purvey 
thee a better master of fence, and I may then owe thee a similar 
favour.” " I take thy courtesy as ’tis ofl'ered,” replied the Ger¬ 
man, slowly aud painfully rising, " but the damsel ?” " Goes 

with me,” interrupted SirKeneieni, as he turned towards Malvina, 
who wan as the mountain snoW stood trembling near, "fair lady 
do thou have no fear. I’ll convey thee safe, on the word and 
troth of a belted Knight to the presence of the Lady Amorice, 
albeit we parted after a rather ui^fiendly fashion but just now.’’ 
"Nay, by Heaven, she parts not thus,’’exclaimed the German, as 
he a second time endeavoured to la^* hands on his oaptive. 

" Seize him, seize him then and do thou Launcel()t,iii^ tiiee bek)w, 
and challenge for the night ward,” and in a second ths arms of 
the German were pinioned by three of the attendants of the ' 
Cavalier, whilst after a little the appearance of some half dozen 
of the town-guard at once silenced all opposition, and as the 
faint but still vociferating leader of horse was borne off to the 
"cage” for the nighj;, we will leave the rescued damsel under 
the honorable gu^^ce of the Knight Sir Kenelem Oatswold, 
to be conducted to the mansion of the Lady Aioivorice,^and revert 
once more to the adventures of the Master of Carrack.^-bracke, 
whom we Left at a Tavern in the vicinity ot Saint Paul’s. 
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It was after gulping down a deep pledge of Canaries thaff 
Xfanehain exclaimed, “Well, Master Finchley, we had better be 
moving towards Blackfriars, for it wears on towards one o’clock, 
and as this is to be a new play, they will be punctual in opening, 
the doors; kut let’s have one cup more, and then fora meet place 
ebmewhat near the room of the court ladies,” so saying, the mas¬ 
ter filling up bis cup followed the example of his companion^ A« 
sharp walk, and our adventurer and Laneham reached the theatre 
of Blackfriars which was situated almost on the site ot the pre¬ 
sent Apothecaries’ Hall. Numbers of persons, some on foot, 
others on horseback, were waiting outside the doors, which had 
not as^^yet opened. The theatre was a^emicircular building of 
wood, and thatched with rushes, a large flag as notice of a per¬ 
formance taking place, flapped lazily in the clear frosty air, whilst 
habited in blue and red garbardines, numbers of the attendants 
of the theatre were vociferating the name and subject of the 
play, whilst others for their penny fee held the horses of the play¬ 
going folk. At length by a general movement in the crowd, it 
ajppeared the doors had been opened, and a rush accordingly 
cominebpcd for places. 

On this, day as it was a first performance of a drama of a pc'* 
pillar writer, the entrance fees were doubled, and the ground¬ 
lings or those that occupied Uie pit had to pay one shilling, and 
the rooms or whht we now term boxes as much more. It was to 
one of the smallest of the latter, that Laneham conducted the 
Master of Carrack-a-bracke. 

The box tbey occupied was little better than a booth of wood, 
similar to those ' of the present day, at Saint Bartholomew’s, 
w;ooden stools sometimes covered with rough woollen cushions, 
lay distributed on the rushes that covered the floor, and seating 
himself on one that was retired in the box, Dearnavoga had a 
full view of the house. 

The part of the'theatre occupied by the audience was 
m by • oil-burners, in cruises placed in open iron lan- 
suspi^nded from the roof by hoisted ropes well tarred 
end pitcbfd" About the centre of the gallery or boxes, the bet¬ 
ter dasit of persons had tuKen their places, and not a few bad 
thjpir rooms lit up with large wax candles the glare of Vbicli 
fibbing on their various gorgeous dresses of yolvet, silk, jewels 
and waving pluoies contrastedJvith the, dense mass that occu¬ 
pied the pit, alone lit by small^endant oil-lamps had to the un¬ 
practised eye'of our adventurer a most strange effect. The pit 
v^ttt separated frtxm Vtlie stage by a railing of wood as the 
pplsicia^occapied a gallery corresponding to that which: now¬ 
adays is termed the stage box. The floor was covered 
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with fresh green rusltes^ and'but scantily supplied with stools, so 
that many were seen reclining on the ground. Here a group werdi 
laughing and chatting together, eating apples and cracking 
nuits, there a ring of greasy artificers in their soiled doublets^, 
were smoking tobacco and shouting for spiced ale,^which tbo 
link boys of the theatre were busily employed in serving,whilst^ 
in the boxes, two gallants would be seen playing cards greeting 
their reverses of fortune with sundry pretty cannon oaths, then a, 
gay Lothario, whispering soft sayings into the ear of some peer¬ 
less damsel, who would ever and anon lay down “the last newa 
beuke,” to reward his gallantry with a smile, whilst the book¬ 
seller’s boys would deafen all ears with the titles of the books 
they had to sell. The eyes of Dearnavoga, however, in vain 
sought amid the many and beautiful court beauties, the form of 
her he loved. But as the royal party had not as yet arriv«d», 
he still trusted that she might be one that would follow in, 
her train, and once more the master’s eyes reverted to the stage. 

The band which consisted principally ofhautboys, fifes, horns, 
gitterns, trumpets and sachuts, had now commenced with 
three flourishes answering to the purpose of our prompter's bell, 
at the conclusion of which the silk curtain wliich ran on a long 
iron rod was withdrawn to the side scenes, and left the space for 
the performers exposed to the view of the audience. 

The stage was lit by two large lustres and h a(f an upper and 
lower floor, the latter about the same height from the pit as it. 
now exists, the.former nearly nine feet higher, with steps leading 
up to the summit and was used for such scenes as required tlie. 
performers themselves to look on the acting of others. The 
scenery coarsely executed on canvass nailed on sliding wooden 
frames, gave a miserable representation of the house of master 
Page at Windsor, and what now would appear oufof all reason 
many of the gallants of the day had chairs on the stage, and at 
times assisted in the movement m the scenery. Ben Jonson,, 
Decker, Green and other privileged persons of the drama, were, 
amongst this number, and from among'whom the author'of the 
play, the immortal Shakespeare advanced, and bowingHo the^u* 
dience, proceeded to express his regret,that her majesty had not 
as yet arrived, and requesting their permission to allow' the com¬ 
pany of Harlequins and Clowns to present them with som^ 
pageant until her arrival, which request being immediately cotn*. ■ 
plied with, after another obeisance^ Shakespeare withdretr. 

" Master Finchley keep thou well back, Raleigh has just enter-' 
ed along witli Sidney at Southampton,and by thema8S,my patroa 
the Admiral, and accompanied by the Lady Amoriee^a^ her 
intended———.’^ 
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The reader will here please to remark that this scene in the 
theatre of the Blackfriars took place on the morning of the 
day on which the anp;ry dialogue that has been related to have 
passed between the Lady Amorice and her lover occurred. This 
explanatioofis necessary to preserve the unities of his true story 
as to time andplace,—but to resume. 

The eyes of Dearnavoga were fixed intently on the lovely and 
majestic countenance of her he had loved so long, but now that 
passion was increased in ten fold vigour ' when instead of the 
artless and playful girl he beheld her surrounded by rank and 
splen4our in all the blaze of beauty. And he thought to 
himself how he could even have the courage to offer her 
a participation in his desperate fortunes, and yet the image 
of his pale deserted Cousin and the lonely Tower in the 
glen stole across his recollection and he sighed as he re¬ 
marked to his companion she is a lovely creature. Master 
Laneham, how happy were he that possessed her love.” Faith 
an truth ’tis said Sir Kenelem has but little of her love,’' 
was the reply, there’s another, if report says true, asmile from 
whom were dearer to her than all the broad lands and court 
compliments of that madcap popinjay.” The heart of Dearna¬ 
voga beat thickly and heavily although assuming an unconcern¬ 
ed air, he resumed. And the name of this favoured Cava¬ 
lier?” “Why they say, young Julian Stainmore, the son of one 
of the Border Knights, a brave and accomplished youth, but as 
he lacks all but what his good sword can win and the beef and 
ale^of his father’s poor Border keep this gilded popinjay has 
lured her to be his mate.’’ “ And willingly sayest thou,’’ enquir¬ 
ed Dearnavoga as the blood rushed to his brow and his lips 
were comprest. No ’tis said her father forced her to favour 
his suit, and so they are to be married and Master Julian Stain- 
more may e’en prick his steed a foray over the Scottish bor¬ 
der and set some fiery Douglas, or mad Scott to end his trou¬ 
ble ; but come, come, the sports begin, and by the mass, a maid 
MarianJ See you yon burly fellow bearing the party coloured 

This was placed in a socket cut out of a large block of wood 
and was profusely decorated with garlands, whilst a band of 
rustic music concealed behind the stage struck up a lively air 
and then a harlequin in a pied garment and cap, with bells at¬ 
tached to his elbows, knees and toes, came gingling his cap on 
the stagej singing as he advanced, 

Hark, hark, 1 bear the dancing, 
o And a nimble Morris prancing, 
l^e bag-pipe and the morris beiis. 

Come letiis all go thitbeii, 

And dance like friends together !** 
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, sayest thou so! Then here am I for yow/’ exclaimed bold 

Robin Hood, as in a suit of Lincoln green, a plumed bonnet and 
his long bow in his hand, he entered followed by Friar Tuck in 
his curtal garment and tonsure, wielding liis quarter staff. Tlien 
came the “ Maid Marian” dressed in a fancy coronet of gilt 
metal, interwoven with flowers, a coloured tunic, a kirtle or peU 
ticoat of green, smiling so sweetly on all the audience. Then little 
John and Tom the fool and a bagpipe and tabor. 

After which there came in six or eight morris dancers with 
their faces blackened, drest in doublets and hose of gilt leather 
and silver paper, with purses to their girdles and bells attached 
to their garters and the back falling hoods of their green cloth 
caps. This group danced, hopped and kicked about in all direc¬ 
tions not scrupling to use hand or foot on all who came in their 
way. Then on a horse with red covering and trappings, gallop¬ 
ed in Saint George, armed cap-a-pie in pasteboard armour, 
followed by a basket dragon covered with blue silk and silver 
paper scales, and was immediately attacked by the champion, 
whilst to the music of Pipe and Tabor the whole, maid Marian 
joining hands, danced in a ring round the Maypole. Then did 
the dragon spit forth such volumes of smoke and tire and such 
deeds were done by the invincible Saint George, and sundry 
knocks did each iiioUey bestow on the back of the puissant 
champion and the blackamoor morris dancers pulled the dragon 
by the tail. 

Then followed “ a bride-ale,” a group of girls in scarlet cloth 
gowns, white hoods and gay purses and gingling keys hang¬ 
ing from their sashes of grass green silk embroidered with 
silver; after which came the bride before whom the spiced 
bowl” was borne, a large sprig of rosemary decorated with 
bride kice being set in the centre. Then after the ceremony of 
the marriage came the race for “ the bowl of spiced broth” 
amongst the young men, which feward was given to him who 
after kissing the bride and pulling her right garter off, a rather 
indelicate ceremony, was the first to carry the tidings l:cr the 
bride’s father, and the attempts to trip up the successful runfker 
in his race afforded the more laughable portion of the cere¬ 
mony. At this moment a loud flourish of trumpets aroused even 
the Master of Garrack-a-bracke from the gloomy reverie into 
which ha had been cast and his eyes became dazzled from the 
brilliant glare of about twenty waxen torches which in the ffanda 
of about as many gentlemen ushers proceeded the entrance of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

^Shortly after, accompanied by her most favour* d courtiers and 
ladies of honor the Queen entered tbe box that had been fitted up 
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trith cAfpcts And cushioned chairs for her reception, and Ihn 
irtera eye of the outlaw was even for a moment quelled by thh 
majestic look and demeanour of England’s glorious Queen. Near 
her sat Cecil and a little behind her chair stood the Earl of £s« 
#et, whilst»Raleigh on her entrance immediately left the bot 
occupied by the Earl of Nottingham and joined the train of the 
Queen. 

“ Sir Hugh persuade me not, I will make a star chamber niat- 
ter of it, were be twenty Sir Jobn'Falstalfs. He shall not abuse 
Robert Shallow, Esquire,’’exclaimed he that personated Justice 
Shallow entering on the stage, accompanied by Slender and Sir 
Hugh Evans, and the play proceeded. 


We will now request our fair readers to fancy themselves in 
the box occupied by the Queen who was engaged in conversing 
in a low tone of voice with the gallant and well known Sir 
Walter Raleigh. ''Methinks,” exclaimed the Queen, looking 
with a smile around, “ our trustworthy servant William Shakes¬ 
peare hath not prov’d laggart at the composition of this play ; 
how many days thinkest thou bast been taken up in the fur¬ 
therance. Sir Walter?” But fourteen, please your gracious 


Majesty, so my Lord Southampton who Jouketli more after the 
players than any of the nobles avouches.” “ He hath been di¬ 
ligent, thongh the plays of Jonson and Green are more after 
toy liking, what sayestthou Essex ?” “I can but follow in the 
opinion and taste of a princess as renowned for her knowledge 
and acute ob.servationas her beauty, replied the haughty Earl.’* 
Thou art in more compliant humour this afte^poon my Lord 
ithan thou didst comport thyself yesterday, but lake tliy stand 
hearer me. Those whom we would honor we would have in our 


presence,’’and in accordance the Earl advancing stood close bjy 
the temporary throne of his royal mistress. Is not tliat our 
brave Earl of Nottingham,’’ continued the Queen still addressing 
him. Yes, please your M^esty, your bright eyes have not de¬ 
ceived you, his lordship is countenancing the courtship of his fair 
:daagl»ter and the young Knight Sir Kenelem Catswold.” “ The 
Lady Amcrice?” said Elizabeth, a slight shade darkening her 
brow—the same, please your Majesty, that so romanticali^ li¬ 
berated the arch traitor, the companion in arms of Tyrone In 
Ireland.” ‘‘ By God’s death, well do we remember that/ exclaim¬ 
ed the Queen dating an angry glance towards where the Lady 
Ammce sat—“ but we have received good account of the over¬ 


throw pf our rebellions subjects in Ireland under my Lord J^ount- 
j^y,” and l^re Elizabeth cast a triumphant look on her lialf 4is- 
favpuritt whose conduct in Ireland had almost,pliennt^^d 

«T3U 


^eplied'the Earl with ^iflcttlty assuming a respectful demeanour. 
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** if my efforts in that country have been unsuccessful ’twasnot 
from want ofzeal in your service.”—“ My lord, thou hadst better 
say little on that point; if thou wert not favoured by a kind and in- 
dulp;ent mistress thy head would have answered tor thy conduct 
there !’’ “ Hush!” whispered the Earl of Southauiptoy, “ art thou 
mad, Essex, thus chaliii*; her lion-like spirit.” “ But what sayest 
thou Raleigh,’’ continued the Queen, Sir Sack-cloak, thou onpe 
could’st fashion a j;ay thought; marry we must call for Sir Jolin 
Harrington.” “ Your Majesty is scarce doing thy poor Poet 
Shakespeare ju.stice,” interruj)ted the Earl of Southampton, the 
well known patron of the immortal bard,''thou knovvest tliy word 
becomes the fate of his play.” “ We thank thee, my lord, for the 
merited reproof, but where is this Shakespeare?” “ On tlie left¬ 
side of the stage in conversation with Ben .lonson,’’replied Ra¬ 
leigh, who more attentive to the dialogue of the drama laughed 
heartily at the mishaps of the fat Sir John Falstaff. “Hah, 
Cecil do thou bring this protege Poet of my Lord Southamp- 
tons to our palace to-morrow ?” so saying Elizabeth leaning back 
in her chair devoted her attention towards the stage—once 
when in the play the Knight disguised as the old woman of 
Brentford receives the beating from the hands of tlie jealous 
Ford tlie Queen laughed long and loudly, the courtiers clio- 
russed and the occupants of the pit following the model midst 
shrieks and whoops rent the air with “ a long and happy reign 
for Queen Elizabeth!” whilst the Bard himself advancing to the 
front of the stage bowed low and reverently. 

At the conclusion of the comedy the actors all came forward 
and kneeling down repited a prayer for the welfare of the royal 
family, after which the curtain was drawn across with a loud 
flourish of trumpets. 

The eyes of Dearnavoga and hi.s companion had been princi¬ 
pally directed towards the Queen’s party although the plaudits 
of the audience ever and anon called their attention to the 
stage. The hopes of Dearnavoga were now utterly blighted ; she 
for whom he had risked life and all, loved and was beloved 
by another, and he now for the first time expeggneed 4hat 
sickening of the heart that ever attends the check of a first 
love. The little he liad heard during his sojourn in the city 
was far from holding out any prospect of a remi.ssion of the sen¬ 
tence of outlawry, and bitterly the devoted j||Ehieftain reg|:elted 
the step he had taken in leaving the Scottish metropolis. ^ 

“ Those Merry Wives of Windsor are playing him ofl’at arfife 
gate,” exclafmed Laneharn, “but the devil’s in thee. Master Fineb- 
ley, thou lookestfor all the world as if thou weA going to payla 
footpad’3 penalty on Tower hill. Put thy rusticity away.’i “1 
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not say I mucli like what I have lately seen of the town,*’replied the* 
Piaster bitterly, but dost thou not mark Sir Walter Raleigh with 

one of the gentleman ushers, noW with-“ Aye with the Lord 

keeper Egerton,’* interrupted Laneham, but what of that. I am 
trell know^ at court and as they did point to our box 
my presence may be required.” “ 1 know not, but I am in dan¬ 
ger,” involuntarily exclaimed Dearnavoga, for at the back of the 
Queen’s box he recognised the features of one of those that had 
been engaged in the scuffle at the hostelry of Ambrose Love Ale 
the preceding night and in earnest conversation with Raleigh. 
—“ By the mass, something is going wrong,” interrupted 
Laneham as the voice of the Queen became distinguishable, aye 
by the rood! and, my Lord Essex seems not a little moved, see, 
see my Lord Nottingham joins the party, body O me ! something 
is amiss and thus we leave the Master of Garrack-a-bracke to 
resume our scene in the Queen’s box. 

“ There tarrieth one outside who would feign have immediate 
speech with thee on matter of weight,” whispered one of the 
gentlemen pensioners to Raleigh, “ he states the purport of his 
mission to be for the good of the state.” “ Knowest thou the 
toian?” enquired Raleigh. “ I have seen the fellow in the service 
of one Zouch who holds a post at present in the household 
horse.” “ It must needs be the varlet Bardolph. I will with him 
anon,’’ and advsneing to where the lord keeper Egerf on stood,Ra¬ 
leigh drew him a little aside and said in a low tone—“Thou knowest 
the Irish outlaw, Dearnavoga, whose escape through the machi- 
liations of our bold Admiral’s daughter occasioned such a fracas 
with her Majesty ?” “ In good sooth. Sir Walter, when the Irish 

rebels were confined in Dublin-.” “ Even so, this fellow is now 

in an obscure Tavern down at Lambeth. You know, my lord 
keeper, that Essex hath been justly suspected of treason, nay 
her Majesty hath had cognizance of his temporizing with the Lord 
Mountjoy the Vice Governor of Ireland, so that if the citizens 
who are ripe for rebellion rise in his favour, the army will cross 
over from the sister country and side with him.” “But what 
batirtllis to do with Dearnavoga?” interrupted the lord keeper, 
"lliou art^luller of comprehension than 1 thought. See’st thou 
not he hath come as a spy, and if Essex make the rising in the 
city this rebel who is skilled in arms will aid him—^nay--<harkm 
thine ear, the meetings at Druij House of late bode little good 
to tli|! state—therl’s n^ Lords Southampton, Bedford, Sandys, 
Mounteagle and Sir Cfhristopher Hatton, I’ve heard of their 
cabals from Sir Ferdinando Gorges ; but touching |he matter of 
this Dearnavoga being an outlaw should this Bardolph com- 
monicate where lie is now to be found wilt thou at once act dh 
powers vested ia thee and order his arrest?” "Assuredly 
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Sir Walfer.” "Then bide thou here, and I will act and hear 
of what intelligence he is bearer,” so saying Sir Walter passed 
hastily through the attendants of the Queen. " How now 
Barfiolph ?— hast thou traced the fox to his den, tarrieth he stil^ 
at Lambeth?” "He keepeth better company to day ^than those 
who usually frequent low Taverns,” replied Bardolph, "inaword[ 
Sir Waller, obeying your injunctions 1 dogged his steps and he 
is even now witnessing the performance in this very theatre of 
Blackfriars. In furtherance of your wishes, and to be candid, my 
own interests in the matter of the reward, 1 bribed one of the 
drawers w'ho had overheard this Dearnavoga under the assumed 
name of Finchley settle with one Laneham his companion that 
this morning tiieir w'alk should be to Saint Paul’s, and he did 
note how tliis Dearnavoga yesterday wore raven hair and to-day 
passed out in a bay perriwig. I saw them at Saint Paul’s, dog¬ 
ged tliem to a tavern and from thence here!” " Thou sh'altnot go 
unrewarded,^’ interrupted Raleigh, " but do tbou follow me to the 
entrance of tiie Queen’s box and see if thou canst point him out?’’and 
passing Bardolph through the guards and attendants be brought 
him into the position already described. " That is he in yon¬ 
der side box,” whispered Bardolph," you may remark he wears a 
plain grey doublet and cloak.” " ’Tis as tbou sayest,’’ replied Ra¬ 
leigh as again drawing the lord keeper aside he intimated the 
presence of the outlaw. ^ 

" What ho! guards out there,’’ exclaimed the lord keeper in a 
voice that startled all, for the Queen herself turning angrily round 
exclaimed. How now, my Lord Egerton, what means this 
summoning of the guard in our presence?” "Forgive me graci¬ 
ous sovereign if my zeal for your service should have momen¬ 
tarily made me forget the respect due to your rank and majesty 
—but the Irish traitor, Dearnavoga, is even now within but a 
very few yards of your sacred person !” 

" Arrest him then in our name! He once escaped the penalty 
of the law, but we will be more vigilant in future. By God’s 
death, my Lord of Essex this must have been of thy doin^. i have 
mistrusted thee of late.” " Your Majesty with more proptiety 
might have carried your suspicions to a fairer object, one arm 
were iSf little avail in any adventure hostile to your Majesty.*^ 
"We shall look to actions warily,” resumed Elizabeth, " what 
now my lord of Nottingham bast thou encouraged this^Af^it^^r 
Dearnavoga to suiting our presence ?” she concluded as tlTe 
joined the group of courtiers. "Please your Majesty f am in 
Ignorance of the canse of your displeasure. Of that outlaw I have 
known nothing save on the one occasion when The indiscretion of 
my daughter evoked your royal displeasure, butgratiU^e for tho 
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greatest benefit that could be conferred on helpless woman was 
the sole cause of the Lady Ainorice’s fault.’’ “ I do believe thee, 
Nultingliani/’ replied Klizabeth in a softened tone, “ thou wert 
ever faithful nor abused like others the lenity of thy sovereign.” 
‘‘Please yopr Majesty,’’ here interrupted Essex, J cannot but 
understand your insinuation,! must aver that I am treated unfairly, 
nay my lords,’’ he continued as he remarked the triumphant looks 
of Cecil, Nottingham,and others, think not that Robert Devereux 
can be browbeaten or turned into jest by the proudest Baron in 
England !” and he significantly touched the hilt of his rapier. 

“Good! my lord of Essex I** interrupted Elizabeth with a bit¬ 
ter smile as she exclaimed, “ thou dost prudently to utter thy bra¬ 
veries aud cannon oaths in the bearing of ladies ears. ’Tis said 
thou wert not over valiant at the siege of Cadiz, so thy associates 
and fame bespoke thee,” and tiie Queen smiled on Nottingham 
and Raleigh, who could ill disguise their triumph at the taunt 
thus publicly given to their proud rival. “ Thou wouldst claim the 
renewal of thy monopoly on sweet wine, I have heard from our 
Secretary Cecil,” continued the Queen, “ God’s death, as if the 
nation has not suffered enough already by tliy ruinous war in 
Ireland ; no my lord of Essex thou hast drawn already too deeply 
on the public exchequer!” 

“My lords,” said Essex “if any here doubt that Robert 
Devereux fears *to cross blade with the boldest or the best 
there is plenty of space behind Montague House!” “ My 

lord of Essex, I command your silence,” interrupted Eliza-, 
beth, her violent temper getting the better of her judgme«t| 
“are we to be used tlius in our presence ? Thou wouldst do well, 
Tuy lord Egerton, to advise him as to his bearing to his Queen, 
but before he should ever iiold place of trust or emolument 
under our Government again, 1 would take the veriest plouglunan 
from the coulter!” 

This was a bitter .‘peech and ill judged considering the fiery 
and intractable spirit she had to deal with, as the sequel proved; 
fortliadmughty Earl who liad confronted her during this d.alogue 
stiddlniiy turned his back upon her! Then it was that the insulted 
Elizabeth starting from her temporary throne gave him a sound 
box on the ear ! an historical fact well known. There immediately 
arose exclamations of surprize and indeed from many loud tiU 
ters; as for Essex turning round with a fierce look lie exclaimed, 
“ By Heaven, thy sex alone protects thee—aye Queen Elizabetb> 
frown not on me,thy brow hath lost its terrors; tiiou knowest thou 
hast forgotten thy dignity and by the Saints I swear that if 
Harry the eighth tiirnself stood here alive once more anointed 
King ancQiad thus insulted me I’d have slain him on the spotlJ* 
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»;nd shoving aside those who were nearest the door he flung himself 
fruiii her presence, followed by several of the disaflected nobles. 

“Tliis, this is f(n- indulging an intractable spirit,” exclaimed 
Elizabeth, my lord keeper sutninon the Earl of Essex to our 
council to-morrow, we will see if we are to be thus insulted by a 
subject! but,*' she exclaimed rising, ‘‘ who have we here,” as 
Deurnavoga in the custody of a guard appeared. “ The outlaw 
Dearnavoga,” replied Raleigh, what is thy Majesty’s pleasure ?” 
“ To the tower with him ; being a chieftain in his own country 
we will give him an aristocratic prison ; but thither with him ; 
good, my lords, make room.” “ Your Majesty is wrong in al¬ 
lowing him so near your sacred person,” interrupted Cecil. “ Fie 
man, dost thou think that England’s Queen knoweth fear ! Though 
our valiant Earl of Essex but just now would have drawn 
sword on us ! Thou art the traitor and outlaw, Dearnavoga,” con¬ 
tinued the Queen, as the Master of Carrack-a-bracke was con¬ 
ducted to her presence. “ So termed by the Saxon,” was the 
reply. “ Hah thoii wouldst bandy w'ords with us—answer me 
this, was it to practise against our life thou ventured into En¬ 
gland ?” 

“The Irish war not on woman,” gloomily replied Dearnavoga, 
“ mine errand rests with m\ self. I am in thy power and know what 
I have to expect.” 

*'Are there any here who can speak for thee,” enquired Eliza¬ 
beth as she bent her eyes round the circle of courtiers. “ I 
Jiave seen some in tlie wars,” replied Dearnavoga, “ Sir Walter 

Raleigh and-“Wliat stops the man?’’ enquired Elizabeth 

as Dearnavoga came to a pause. “Hah ! thou liu.st seen the Earl 
of Nottingham and his daughter,” and the Queen fur an instant 
glanced her eyes over in the direction where the Lady Ainorice 
bad b*een sitting, but the box was now unoccupied and almost 
all the audience l»ad departed. “ We know that passage but shall 
take heed that ihou dost not again meet a fair guardian Angel 
to unlock thy prison doors. You doubtles.s know ray lord Esr* 
sex?” “ Yes,*’ replied Dearnavoga, and have often beaten bim 
in the field, but why put these idle questions?” “Masay tlioufsay- 
est true. Sir Irish chief,’’ resumed Elizabetii, her brow reddening 
‘‘ and |vho mayest thou be,” as her eyes fell on the figure of 
Lanebam. In the honorable employment of the noble Earl of 
Nottingham, so please your Majesty.” “ Of Nottingham I huw' 
now iny lord? one of thy followers consorting with an outlaw3'’* 
“ Please your Majesty, I see him with this Dearnavoga for the 
first time.” “ ’Tis true, most dread sovereign,’’ interrupted Lane- 
ham, “ 1 knew him only as a son of Sir Lautfcelot Finchley, a 
Knight of Derbyshire.” “ How now, whatsayest thou^o this ?’* 
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enquired the Queen' as she turned her eyes on the outlaw; 
“’Tistrue—I deceived him^ he knew me not.” “Then my 
lord keeper^ w6-<ieliver over this audacious outlaw to thy safe 
keeping in the tower; he shall have a short shrift.” 

** Pardon* a subject, but one of thy Majesty’s most attached,*' 
interrupted Nottingham^ but be not precipitate with this un¬ 
fortunate young man.” “Hold, hold my lord of Nottingham, 
we brook no interference in this matter; look to thine own ac¬ 
tions least thou some day may have to plead for thyself, but for 
you,” turning to Laneham, ** 1 surely have seen thy face of old ?” 
“ Yes most gracious Queen I was in the employ of the most 
noble the Earl of Leicester when you honoured his casjje of 
Kennelworth with your august presence.” 

The Queen sighed deeply as she recalled to mind the memory 
of that splendid pageant but conquering the feeling she ex¬ 
claimed aloud—“ my lords we will to the palace ; to¬ 
morrow the council will sit, when Robert Devereux our lord of 
Essex shall then and there make answer to such charges as 
shall be preferred against him. As for you. Master Laneham, see 
that you become more circumspect in your choice of companions.’* 
So saying proceeded by a number of her gentlemen pensioners 
and attended by a large party of her court, the Queen departed 
for her palace.^ 

Once more our lady-Lo'retto-like Muse claims the indulgence 
of the fair reader, and we resume the thread of our narrative 
about the first week in the month of March 1603. The un¬ 
fortunate rebellion of Essex bad terminated in his execution 
along with several of his adherents on the twenty-fifth of Fe¬ 
bruary 1601, but Lord Southampton and others in consequence 
of its having been alleged on their trials that they had been 
seduced into the conspiracy by the specious arts of Essex had 
had the sentence of death commuted to imprisonment for life. 

Dearnavoga was still a prisoner in the tower when on a fine 
evening in spring our quondam acquaintance Laneham landing 
at Lambeth wharf bent his steps to the hostelry of the 
thrhe merfy men. He had now lost that elasticity of step and 
cheerfulness of countenance which characterized him in a prior 
part of the foregoing narrative. His dress evinced a similar decay 
and wasnearly, worn thread bare, and it was with slotr 
jsteps he approached the r#lsidence of Ambrose Love Ale. 
Some one from within was singing loudly a catch from Shakes¬ 
peare’s Henry the IVlh and Laneham could distinguish the fol¬ 
lowing verses: 

Be merry, be merry my wife’r as all 
M Eor wompD are ihrews both abort and tall, 

' ’Tis merry in hall when beards wag all! - . * • 

And welcome merry shrove-tide! 
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A cnp of wine thet's brisk and fine, 

And drink unto the srinan mine, 

And a merry heart lives long a ! 

“ Aye there be it/* echoed a voice front within-^" hang care-** 
care killed a cat, so like honest lago sing 1— 

“ And let me the rannakin rlink clink, 9 

And let me the c.intnkin clink—■ 

A soldier’s u man 
A life's but a span 
Why then let a soldier drink.’' 

"Thou seemest all of good cheer here,” exclaimed Laneham 
as he entered the bar>rooni. 

“Hey, iriy masters, who have we here,” exclaimed he who had 
been singing, “by Saint Christopher,honest Cut-tliroatthou art 
in a dilemma in leaving the protection of the Duke and King¬ 
dom of Alsatia. How many purses have you cut on Blackheatli ?” 
" Tut,” exclaimed another who was evidently inebriated, ■' seest 
thou not he is a Tyre man out of employ. Hey thou Diggorry 
or what else thou wert christened, didst cozen the tadeta lining 
from thy master’s second best gogram suit ? fie on thee, if thou 
badst stolen his golden spurs and stopt their gingling in the 
Cathedral thou hadst come ofi' better, even though the chori, li¬ 
ter’s boys were deprived of their silver six-pence as thy footing 
for the gingling of such Knightly braveries before briglit eyes, 
though perchance for the favour of publishing your advantages 
you had dined on hog’s plodding or a slice of W<!ich cheese.” 

“ Most facateous Sirs ! 1 crave your forbearance; tiiere was a 
time I could fashion my discourse with the boldest of you, but 
’tis gone ; however mark you, I am a gentleman and a sol¬ 
dier.’* “ Thou art a brave braggart for so slovenly a Knight,” 
interrupted the other.” " Take heed Sir Wag,” replied 
Laneham, “ I wear a sword; therefore he that would far¬ 
ther ^ibe on my feelings had needs be wary.’* "Ho, ho! 
thou art a weak looking bird to crows so bold,” replied he 
who had been bantering him. “ To judge of the fashion of 
our apparel, dare you spend your winter’s evening by Duke 
Humphrey’s monument without having to steal out bj 'lump 
light and so cozen a wliole covey of catchpoles " Tempt 
not my forbearance,” interrupted Laneham, as he half uu- 
sheatiiyd his rapier, “ thou growest insolent.” “ Marry tlien^ 
out, with thy weapon, out with thy spit, I bite my thumb 
at thee, an 1 doiit spit thee, the leul fiend’s malison on my tric^ 
of fence,” and Laneham immediately found himself engaged 
with his insolent opponent. 

" How now, how now,” exclaimed mine host as he entered the 
bar-room from the apartment formerly occupied by Deamavoga, 
* down swords! or by the mass 111 spoil your fencing witU this 
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butcher’s knife, fie on thee. Master Bardolph !*’ Fore gad he 
has pinked me," replied he who had been addressed ! “ clean 
through the sword arm ;*’and he dropt his weapon. “ Thou 
knowest that thou drew first on me and I warned you,” inter¬ 
rupted Lanehain, ‘‘ true, true, but good Ambrose call thou some 
of thy varlets or chamber damsels to bandage me this arm*, 1 
ever failed me at my weapon since I got that slashing cut in the 
shoulder from Zouch my old commander, who, blest be his me¬ 
mory, was huug upon Tyburn tree !” “Is it? marry do mine 
eyes deceive, no by cock and pie as tlie Knights swear, thou'rt 
Master Laneham, but thou showest so poor in tliy compliments 
1 scarce remembered thee! where hast tarried this month 
back ?” We will talk of all anon ; good Ambrose, see to 
this man’s wounds and I will into thy inner chamber and o’er 
a pottle of sack speak to thee of many things.” “ Aye marry 
aye, and a skilful leach it is, ho ! Margery ho ! bring bandages 
and a salve—quick old wench, marry the limners be the same 
that bound young Harry Wildair’s arm when lie ran Ben 
Plyoar the Wapping waterman through the body. Master Bar¬ 
dolph, Master Bardolph ! I often told you your swash buckler¬ 
ing would not thrive, marry no, 'tis an unthrifty trade thou 
knowest thou paid dearly for that passage with my Lord Derby 
when thou wmuldst have outwitted thy Master Zouch in the 
matter of the fair Irish damsel.” “ Zouch has had his re¬ 
ward for all such favours and they were numerous,” replied Bar¬ 
dolph, “■ dost recollect that fine morning they brought liimtothe 
gallows, the Saints furefend,if his face was not as pale as a lady’s 
smock ; gently, gently good mine host! oh, wall! pull not 
the bandage so tight, “ sacre,” as the Frenchmen say, ’tis a 
sharp cut Master Lanehaiti, you have given me wherewithal 
to rememder y (lost recollect, ay marry wouldst thou, for yon 
could never abide him, when for the murder and robbery at 
Blackheath, Zouch was carried on a hurdle to Tyburn tree; the 
hangman, blessings on his humanity ! fixed the rope so tight 
that when his boy drew away tlie joint stool from the Captain’s 
feet, he writlied and kicked and played such antics in the air, 
1 tikought J/, was a monkey at Bartholemew’s. 

“ Keep these matters to thyself,” interrupted Ambrose, “ thou 
hast done one base act already and tliat was in the charactfr of au 
informer.’^ “Hold! hold, MaMer Ambrose, in that business I 
but perform my ^ duty to herjPajesty, look that thou dost not 
again harbour those tliat are inimicable to the state I So drawer 
bring me a cup of warm wine,” and with as much “ sang frdid” 
as he had commenced the fray, Bardolph seated himself amidst 
his companions 'and recommenced drinking as Ambrose con¬ 
ducted tanehara to the inner apartment. 
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** And how speeds the fortunes of the Master of Carrack-a- 
bracke ?”enquired the former as soon as they were seated.* 

“He is ordered for execution the day after to-fnorrow !* 
“Laneham, Lanehara ! thou canst not mean this? he ^as ever a 
brave youth and often have I<;one to see him in his melancholy j 
and that sweet sulferinj^ girl! Gad a mercy. Master Lanehani^ 
but this news will kill her; if ever women loved she loves.” “ 'Tis 
but too true Ambrose, I left him but just now and the order for 
his execution had been read to him. The Queen who ever since 
the death of Essex hath pined and moped away, lias been much 
moved by sundry unfortunate occurrences in Ireland, and in a 
fit of wrath signed the order for his doom. *Tis said at Court this' 
late business of the Lady Amorice has greally exasperated her 
Majesty.” “ Of what speakest thou ?” interrupted Ambrose; 
“ Why the Earl her father as thou kncwvest had mewed her up 
at his manor of Thornclifte in consequence of her rejection of 
Sir Kenelein, the young borderer ; Sir Julian Stainmore like a 
Knight of old etfected her escape, married her and they are now 
living in Roxburghshire.” 

“Indeed! and Sir Kenelern?” “Was killed in a duel this 
morning by my Lord Lornwortb.” “ Marry, an Ibis is strange 
news—l^it the cousin of Dearnavoga ?” “ Still abides^ with the 
Countess of Nottingham who is now in a dying stuite ; after her 
demise what will become of her ? My fortunes are ruined aiul 
1 must take to the roads if something does not turri' up in my 
favour.” “ Why didst thou leave the service of the Admiral 
then?” Why, good mine host, I cannot well say ; he ever looked 
suspicions on me after the scene at Blackfriars and in a moment 
of passion 1 left him, since which 1 have existed by my gains at 
the dijcing tables. But get me a bowl of something warm; 
in truth Ambrose, poverty hath pinched me sadly of late.” 
“ Here’s for thee, MasterLaneham,” handing a pottle of sack over 
to him, but bow is it the kinswoman of tlie outlaw hatlt so long 
met kindness at the hands of those inimicable to the fortunes 
of Dearnavoga.” “ She hath become a second daughter to the 
Countess; indeed Master Ambrose, she w'ould win tlfe love 
ahjy One, and if the world deserts her, I will toil with these arms 
ete she want bread.” She shall have that chamber, aye thi^' 
virjr one'that tbeMaster of Carracl^-bracke slept in,” iiiierruptfed 
Afiibi'oso, “'marry aye, and as ml^ sack to bo^t as she likes aSr 
loii^ ais’ she HV^s and my old dame Margery will be as fond 
{promise you, as if slie were her own child!” “ To-woi%ow* 
thd C'6UnteSs goes down to the palace at Greenwich, 'tis *thoug1it 
to'^ intercede' for Dearnavoga, but something dbeper ahd^ 
heavier lies at her heart^she neitheir eat^ uor klbeps, aMbiy librd 
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the Earl after a violent altercation left the city for ThorncliflTe 
Abbey; but Ambrose, canst lend me a few gold pieces ? I woul^ 
accompany them, but my garmenis would ill assort with the 
brave costumes of the attendants of the Countess.” “ In welcome 
Master Lyneham,^ replied Ambrose as he gave him five French 
crowns, ** and when dost thou intend starting ? Thou liadst 
better drop down with the tide and await them. I will give 
thee a cartel to a fellow Inn-keeper who will look to thy crea¬ 
ture comforts.” 

''I cannot accept thy offer, honest Ambrose, as I am the bearer 
of aletter from Dearnavoga to his poor kinswoman. So ’til we 
meet, farewell mine host j thou shall hear early of how the 
mediation of the Countess succeeds,’’ and Laneham passed into 
the bar-room whilst forgetiul of his wound. Bardulph was sing¬ 
ing from the comedy of As you like it” the catch. 

“ Under the green wood tre,e 
Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's tbrunt 
Come hither—come hither—come hither! 

Here sliall he see 
No enemy 

Blit winter and rough weatlier !** 

** Hey Master Laneham, art for the road ? nay, by the mass, 
thou must crack a pottle with me ere that.” “ Bardolph, if thou 
wouldst know, I have just come from the untbrtunate Dearna¬ 
voga who is to die the day after to-morrow, bis death is owing 
to you.” “Marry and a happy riddance, Master Laneham, the 
devil’s in the dice, if honest men are to be tasked for their 
loyalty ; how says the song : 

He that has a little tiny wit 

With heigh ho—the w ind and the rain „ 

Blnst make content witit his fortune’s fit. 

For the rain it rainelh every day !’^ 

or will have, “ Come o’er the bourne, Bessy, to me.” Tjaneham 
now left him to proceed to the residence of the Countess of 
Nottingham. 

• V* 

It was a calm clear morning when the Countess of Nottingham 
accompanied by the damsel Malvina embarked near W^liitehall 
for the palace of Greenwich. jUie barge which conveyed them to 
their destination was hung costly linings whilst reclining 
on a kind of couch lay extenuia the still noble but emaciated 
form of the Lady Howard of Effingham, and near her in a pen¬ 
sive attitude the kinswoman of Dearnavoga, Swiftly the barge 
glided down by* the Tower and Blackwall aud ere long they 
reache^^the maguificent palace of Elizabeth. 
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Tt was after a pause that the Lady of Nottingham fetching a 
deep sigh exclaimed—“Alas, Malvina, I dread this meeting 
with the Queen; when she learns the fatal secret, what 
will not her feelings be! Alas that I ever yielded to the 
cruel suggestions of my husband ; and thy suit, dearest girl, I fear 
me will prove unattainable” * 

“Yet will I not despair,” replied Malvina as she rested her thin 
pale ch^ek on one of her hands, “ the Queen loveth justice and is 
wont to be merciful and may perhaps listen to the suit of 
the orphan.” “ Dearest Malvina, thou wilt soon know the ex¬ 
tent of iny crime, and why thus in a dying state I have loft my 
Lome to seek an audience of herMajesty. Alas, I could not die wilh- 
pii^confessing all,—and, to have betrayed one so noble !” “Would 
that this secret which seems to weigh so heavily on thy breast 
w^ere at once divulged, though Lady, I can ill imagine how one 
that hath been so kind to me could be guilty of aught that might 
give birth to such heavy remorse as hath weighed upon thy 
peace ?” “ ’Tis a black and foul crime, dearest girl, but we 
are weak, and but too ready to be swayed by the opinions of 
those we love against the dictates of our own reason. Alas ! Mal¬ 
vina, I fear tliat this fatal disclosure will be but a bar 
against the intreaties of your suit. Oh, you cannot know the 
depth of fond woman’s love, faithful, alas, at times but too 
faithful to tlieir vows. Had 1 loved less I ^^ere not as 
I am now.’’ “ The love of woman,’’ interrupted Malvina, “ I know 
but loo well, but calm thee noble Lady, see we draw near the 
wharf. Alas, and doth that noble dwelling contain her, a womaot 
whose one word gives or takes life from him who is dearer to me 
than mine own life.” “ The very grief arising from this 
my crime, dearest Malvina may work on the strange but gene¬ 
rous disposition of Elizabeth, be not checked by the ditiicul- 
ties of'thy fortunes, urge thy suit with that sweet persuasion 
thou canst so well assume. When her stormy passions 
ri.se to their flood, the calm will follow, then cast the an¬ 
chor of thine hope and trust fur that clemency for him, which 
for myself I dare not hope!” So saying, the Counter's* lay 
down again upon the cushions of her couch, a&^he pr<fw 
ef the boat touched the landing stairs. ** Lean, noble Lady on 
?ny an®,’’ exclaimed Laneham as he sprung from the stern of 
the boat where he had been seate^ attired in a respectable but 
plain costume, “ and hither, thomprlets, haste with the litter/* 
and with difficulty he managed to mad the tottering steps of the 
Countess to the velvet lined litter prepared for her reception ;' 
a similar one had been procured for Malvina, and in n few« 
minutes both our travellers were on their to the stately 
portico of the Queen’s palace at Greenwich. ^ 
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On tlie steps they were received by the chamberlain and 
about one dozen of the p^entlemen pensioners^ and preceded by 
one of the household servants, habited in scarlet and bearinjaj a 
white wand were conducted to an antechaiinber. Here they were 
allowed to remain for some time, duriiif? which the Queen’s dinner 
was borne )o. First came in a gentleman'^ bearing a rod and along 
with him another who had a table cloth which after they had 
both kneeled three times with the utmost veneration he spread 
upon a table, and after kneeling again they both retired. Then 
came two others, one wilii the red the other with a salt cellar, u 
plate and bread, and when they had kneeled as the others had 
done and placed what was brought upon the table, they too re¬ 
tired with the same ceremonies performed by the first. At last 
came an unmarried lady along with a married one, the former was 
dressed in white silk, who when she had prostrated herself three 
times in the most graceful manner approached the table and 
rubbed the plates with bread and salt with as much awe as if the 
Queen had been present. When tiiey had waited there a little time 
the ypoman of the guards entered, bare headed, clothed in scar¬ 
let with a golden rose upon their backs, bringing in at each turn 
tw'enty-four dishes served on plate, most however, gilt. These 
dishes were received by a gentleman in the same order, whilst 
the lady taster gave to each of the guards a mouthful to eat of 
the particular dish they had brought fur fear of poison ; two 
kettle drums ikid twelve trumpets sounding all the time. 

These ceremonies were observed by the Countess and Mal¬ 
vina, for the door of the Queen’s refreshment room was open. In 
an inner apartment concealed by a curtain of silken tapestry her 
Majesty was engaged in playing on her virginals. 

‘‘My heart sinks within me,” faintly exclaimed the dying 
Countess, Ob Malvina if thou tremblest for the fate of one dear 
to you, think, think of what I have to encounter when the lion 
spirit of Elizabeth shall be aroused, when slie finds that the love of 
her heart hath been lost through my base and unworthy trea- 
cheryj yet alas, it was my Lord’s doing.” ‘‘Yet, ’tis better, dearest 
L^dy, to ease thy burthened conscience of this secret guilt.” 

At this moment a page entering the apartment motioned 
them to follow him and the Countess leaning on dm arm 
of Malvina passed through the room where the banquet 
was spread, and a young^ady of Honor after saluting 
the Ladv of Nottingham drew aside a rich curtain that con¬ 
cealed the interior of the apartment occupied by the Queen, 
and our adventurers found themselves in the presei^e ol* 

♦ See HeutXDer’s Travele. 
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live QuQen of England. Attired in a white silk robe bordered 
with large pearls and over it a mantle of black silk shot with 
silver threads, stood Elizabeth, who on their entrance exclaimed, 
^ How now my Lady of Nottingham, to what lucky chance are 
we indebted for this visit ? Methiiiks we have seen thee but 
little of late—thou dost look ill; but who is thy companion ?*' 
she added in a sharp voice. 

" A suppliant to your Majesty,” replied our heroine falling on 
her knees whilst her head sunk on her bosom, “ alas, gracious Ma¬ 
dam, I am the kinswoman of the unfortunate Bearnavoga who 
is condemned to die to-morrow !” 

'Twas ill judged of thee, my lady of Nottingham, in bring- 
rng thy protogee hither on such an errand. We have heard of this 
damsel, yet withal the law must have its course. Nay cling not 
to my garments—thenoblestand bravest~alas the gifted,*’ con¬ 
tinue the Queen sinking her voice to a whisper, “ have paid the 
penalty of tlieir lives for less hardened treason than this Chief* 
tain*s. ” “ Great Queen—alas if thou hadst lov’d like me—even 
an unrequited love—thou couldst divine my feelings!” ‘’Perhaps 
damsel, we have not always been cold blooded—but this attach¬ 
ment of thine is ill placed—-forget it, there are many (and she cast 
a keen glance on the countenance of Malvina) who looking on 
thy fair face would wed thee—rise—rise damsel—for divers and 
weighty reasons this unfortunate rebel must die I And you my 
Lady of Nottingham, what may thy suit be?” “ Take this 
packet, gracious and dread sovereign,’’ replied the Countess as 
on her knees and with averted face she handed the cartel to 
Elizabeth—“butdo not—do not curse me !” “ Hah ! what do I 
see the hand writing of Essex ? and tearing the packet open a 
ring dropped to the ground—“Speak Countess, speak on 
thine allegiance 1” “ ’Twas sent thee, gracious Queen, by the un¬ 
fortunate Essex the day before he died. He averred your Majes¬ 
ty had promised him a free pardon for any fault, when ’tw'as de¬ 
livered to you.” “ And you,” interrupted Elizabeth turning dead¬ 
ly pale, “you? detained if —and deceived all I” 

For a moment Elizabeth stood like a marble statue, *ahd then 
tbe muscles of her face became frightfully convtfteed “ Great 
God,’* she at length exclaimed—“ have I been reserved 
for this? I! I! May God forgive you for this, but I 
never never can ! That thn heart of woman could have 
devised and put in execuwn such a hellish plot—Essex, 
my noble murdered Essex—well—well art thou avetiged 
for my seeming cruelty! Oh fatal ring ! Alas I”' con¬ 
tinued Elizabeth sinking on a chair and bursting into 
tearS; “ life bath no longer charms for me. Long bath 
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this poor bruised heart nourished in silence its griefs, 
but its pangs were partly alleviated by the thought that 
he had died stubborn in his treason and scorned to ask 
life from her to whom, now be it spoken, he was dearer than life 
itself—but they are all—all gone—the gallant Dudley! The noble 
Essex—and^iam alone—alas I could upbraid Leicester with 
his marriage with his lost love of Connor—but what was that 
duplicity to thine? Oh woman! woman! thou hast done that 
which shall shame thee and thy memory for ever!” and the 
Queen here hid her face, amid the rich velvet cushions of 
her sofa. 

Malvina who stood at some little distance amid all her agony 
and disappointment could not but feel for Elizabeth, and felt her 
esteem nearly obi iterated,for the Countess, on learning her horri¬ 
ble duplicity, but resentment soon gave way to the most lively 
alarm as slie beheld the Lady of Nottingham sink back on the 
floor. Bounding forward in an instant she had her in her arms;— 
the Countess had burst a blood vessel and after a few faint strug¬ 
gles expired ! 

Aroused even from the stupor of her grief at the wild cry which 
burst from Malvina, the Queen started from her couch. In an in¬ 
stant she saw all—the Lady of Nottingham lay bathed in blood 
whilstover her hung our heroine. Touching a silver bell Elizabeth 
summoned aid and whilst the body of the unfortunate Countess 
was conveyed to her barge the Queen exclaimed, handing a paper 
which she had written, to Malvina. “ Here damsel, is the par¬ 
don of Dearnavoga! enough of hearts have been broken—but 
on thy allegiance we command thee never to divulge what has 
passed. To-morrow, fori am too ill at ease to-day, we will advise 
with Cecil our Secretary torching a part restitution of the lands 
of Carrack-a-bracke. This Dearnavoga must needs have a ^in¬ 
ly heart if he do not wed thee—and now farewell damsel,’* and 
motioning her to retire Malvina was conducted from the apart¬ 
ment. 

Fairjfader, thy sagacity may divine the rest of this our wan- 
deritjg tale—tliy historical knowledge hath doubtless informed 
thee how Elilkbeth, after refusing all sustenance for fourteen days, 
expired of a broken heart at Greenwich. Dearnavoga be¬ 
came the husband of Malvina; Laneham obtained a sitifation 
from Ring James, and Ambrose Jjove Ale, the Foster and gen¬ 
tle Master Laneham got gloriously drunk on the occasion at 
the sign of The Three Merry Men/’ C.'M. 
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TO -, 

Is ttiy lot happy maiden ?.. Oft do I 
Conjure'the ghosts of past bliss from their gravi/tf. 
And muse on thy sweet spirit,—tho’ the wares 
Of many a weary ocean, sleeplessly. 

Wail forth their desert moans ’twixt thee and me! 
Yet love should uot so haunt me !—Onrs hath been. 
But morning dew-drop dried by summer’s sheen. 

Or silken primrose faded timelessly.” 

A gentle girl is near me—and the meed 
Is Tier's of brightest beauty ! Her young heart 
is mine and only mine, yet thought will speed 
Blindly to all thou wast to me, and art! 

Ah, why must love live on—tlio’ years be past 
Since the green hours, that saw us look our last ? 


JULIUS. 

A SKETCH IN THE HIMMALAYAS. 


Moonlight upon the mountains ! and the wind 
Sweeps, as a lyre, the frosted forest pines, ^ 
W'liose melody is wildness ; cold bright stars 
Shine forth tlicir quiet happiness ; and lleeccs 
From the clear'd snow-peaks drifted, pass like spirits. 
Aye, 'twixt their voiceful silence and this earth. 

And ’neath the night's deep beauty earth is mute. 

Save where the gaunt and famish'd mountain dog 
Xells forth his demon wailings from afar. 

Or the wolf echoes them from out the dells. 

Or the low wind responds, (as one aroused 
Unwillingly from slumber) to the avalancho 
Rolling arouud for ever ! 

O'er the lake 

Still ply, seen rarely, birds their preyless toil. 

Where float the shadows of the setting moon 
O^er the waters, weak yet beautiful ; 

And wood, and wave, and crested crag together 
Rest, like tir'd children, ’neathjier mother-eye. 

Far in the dimness of the eternal forests 
The cheery pine-fire blazes, and the trunk 
Of many a sombre fir yet sabler shows ^ 

Back'd by the rudely radiance, as it glimmers 
’IVixt them as ’twixt some furnace bars; / 
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More near 

Figures, dim seen, are speeding to and fro 
The vast, fierce fires around ; and every act 
And every motion of those simple kinds 
Wears mi^st unearthly semblance — as tho’ demone 
Held vigil there o'er some unholy rites. 

And now, as 'twere to crown th' illusion, clouds 
Ebon and palpable and vast are seen 
Drowning and gulfing in each faery mist 
Like tides, that rush and spare not, over all; 

O’er all this blessed scene their blotting curse 
Spreads - speeding—spoiling,—where this eve the scene 
Slept in the sunshine like a basking fawn ! 

The far flash menaces, and mustering winds 
Speed, as to larum sounds, from out the valleys ; 

And Tempest with his giant slrength” is fierce 
“ To use it as a giant— 

Yet the pines, 

The gaunt, tall pines their mig'hty arms are lifting 
To battle with the storm-fiend—but in vain ! 

He triumphs in his fury and his might. 

And their bleach’d sires around their trunks, like bones 
Crumbling, tell past defeat. But two be tliere 
Towering yet doom’d to fall ;—of many a one 
They surest doom'd, for feeblest; they to being. 

And strength .shot side by side long years agone. 

And weather’d on together many a war 
With him, their tyrant unsnbdu’d at last ; 

And many a sweet and starry summer’s night 
Hath view’d them lift their quiet heads to heaven^, 

And commune at that holy hush of time 
In their dim beauty with the silent skies: 

And many a breezy dawn upon the hills 

Hath brake, and many a blushing eve gone down. 

Gilding the lofty snow-peaks, while those pines 
Waving in beauty marked them :—one same wind 
I^tli bow’d them with one breath,—and they have answer’ 
Each to ttie other's whisper, since when erst 
Shot the first branches upon cither's stem. 

Now years have pass'd since then ; one lightning glance 
Hath blasted both, and yet the old barkless patriarchs 
Tower on together ; ana (their frail old heads 
Propp’d either by the other) still they stand. 

Tried friends and ti'ue, to perish in one fall. 

But lo! the eagle. 

Swift scudding from his eyrie in the clefts! 

He mqets and mounts the tempest, as a courser 
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Fleet, fiery, but well back’d ! or as a spirit 
Might meet bis spirit foe and war on high. 

Nor vanquisliiug, nor vanquished. O ! the joy. 

The deep, rip^yj joy of that glad gallant bird. 

Hieing away, away above the clouds 

With black sails spread, bold pirate of the skies. 

And cleaving thro’ the very breast of heaven ! 

O ! God, but mm wild hour of sucli wild joy 
And eartli could nothing olfer !—Now by starts. 

Still darts the moon athwart him, as some cloud 
Floats from lier gentle visage; proud and fierce 
Still speeds he onward thro’ the worlds of gloom 
To where some large star glimmers ere it fade. 

Or thunders hurtle from the cloud he rides. 

Or the fiend quivers forth his lightning glance. 

Livid and pale as passion, o’er the surface 

Of tlje lake's sea-like surges. 

.He has past. 

And Joy be now his comrade in the storm. 

The rain 

Still hangs o’er leaf and blade, and yet the tempest 

Hath pass’d, like some dread dream, that shakes the slumber 

Of beauteous maid, w’ho calm’d by prayer again. 

Sleeps with the tear-drop lingering on her cheek j-— 

Yea, all is loveliness as erst ! Once more ^ 

1 wander where the soft and tranquil light 
Of stars late hidden, gleams from 'twixt the tops. 

Of tall time-iiallow’d pine trees, and do mark 
How their heads wave amonglliose blessed lights 
Looking in love to heaven. O! wliat thoughts 
What gushing, hallow'd thoughts upon my heart 
Descend, as moon o’er ocean, when 1 mind 
How darkness and misrule, (thetyrant king 
And worse than tyrant priest)—have smote like curses 
This fair and fertile land. Yet not for ever, 

O ! not for ever, gracious Lord, remember 
Thine anger on the nation ; false albeit. 

Feeble, and false,—and crime sear'd ; slavish, therefore 
The fashioners of tyrants,—and as tyrannous ^ 

As ever crouching dastard when begirt 

With potency o’er others ;— not for ever 

Yea not for ever, O, my God, be girt 

Thy curse around the iiation ; but vouchsafe 

At length to kindle in the heart a spirit 

To shake ofi:^ and for aye, this time-worn burthen 

Of tyranny and priestcraft! O, imbue 

£v’n as the guileless babe's each pulseless heart * 

With a new being and fresh principle, 
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And g’uidinsf with a watchful/rtMer's band 
Lead them to happiness and thee. 

Bow down 

O, Lord! bow down thine ear,—bow down and hear 
Tlie prayer of sinner for liis fellow sinner 
And unto man, e'en here, vouchsafe a soul 
Not all unfitted fur thy blessed innate ! 

And for thee, my country 
A proud day and a glad day will it be 
For thee —when these shall stand erect like mcii^ 

The sable and the feeble, whom we strive 
To lift, ev’n now, from homage at our feet. 

Yet strive well nigh in vain I ■ 

A proud, ffldd day, 

"When from thy sous they catcli all lettered lore. 

All intellectual life, all gentlest hopes. 

All trust, tho’ tardy, where the Christian trusts 
All love of freedom as the free man loves. 

All honorable thoughls; till each judging 
His fellow by liimself, yet not still llnding 
Thus cause to write him villain, man on man 
Shall rest,—and the broad nation on itself; 

And the low, deep, yet strong, and flamitloss cry 
Of a regeneflite people shall be “Freedom! ” 

And they shall win it as their guerdon iiiecl. 

And they shall wear it with a thouglitful Joy. 

.........Shall Ihat iiot be 

A moment of sweet triumph, O ! my country. 

To thee, thou “ bulwark"^ of the cause of men”? 

And will not the Almighty fJod vouchsafe 
Yet greater favor to llry sons, becaiifie 
They shall have worslupp'd Liberty loo deeply 
Not to extend her worship as they might ? 

Yea, years on years, 
on ages, in their voiceless lapse, 
tshall le'<j.’e them )>tiU the favor'd and the free— 

And he who made them, shall preserve them glorious. 
Because they gloi*y in no nation's fall. 

Dinnpore. 


G. P. S. 


* Wordsworth. 
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‘ FABLE OF THE ALLIGATOR AND THE HEDGEHOG. 

It is saitl that th(? Alligator and Hedgehog startetf from their 
homes, and met eacli other on a kill, 

Jfedi^ehog .—And the hedgehog said to the alligator: How 
are you iny elder 1* 

Alligator. —I am very well my younger; and pray how art 
thou ? 

Iledg. —And where have you been that you are so heavily la¬ 
den with beer, have you been buying or bartering ? (For the 
alligator had been disturbing people’s cattle,) 

AUi .—How shoiild’st thou think tluit I have been buying or 
bartering, for I have only been here and there seeking for a lit¬ 
tle prey. Whore hast thou been that thou art grunting here 
about nothing at all ? (For that is the manner of hedgehogs 
to iirunl for nothin^ at all.) 

Iledg. —I liave been seeking for a little prey also, that I may 
get some food hereabouts ; for thy younger is small and cannot 
go far, but turn round about here. 

Alii .—What is thy prt?y ? 

Iledg. —What can thy younger, who is so small, get more 
than a few small beetles ( Is'mdreila J, or a few young grasshop¬ 
pers called Irimbotrj/ or addrisa, &c., for where can 1 get such 
a thing as you have had. 

Alii. —dome, my chap, let us be friends. 

.Iledg. —Come then, my elder, and shall I not be glad to be 
a friend of your’s. (Here the hedgehog fears the alligator that 
he coaxes him.) 

Alii .—And the alligator said to the hedgehog: Shall I first 
come into thy hou.se, or wilt thou first come into my hdifte ? 

Iledg. —As yon please, my elder; I shall do wtratever*you 
tell mo, saiih the hedgehog. 

AlH .—Let us go then, said the alligator, and let my house be 
first visited, for 1 am the elder. 

Iledg. —Let us go, ray elder, said the hedgehog. Then they 
both started off, and went on, till they reached the water side. 

* It !!> custnmary araon;: this people, when an inferior meots^witli a superior, to ad- 
dress Inin as liis elder brother or sister, and the superior returns the couipluaent by ad* 
dressing him as hia younger (xandryj brother or sister. 
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Alii. —And the alligator said to the hedgehog : Here in the 
water isithe house of thine elder; and how art thou to be con¬ 
ducted ? canst thou bear diving long in the water?- 

Hedg. —Go,saiththe hedgehog, for I shall follow you wh^tjl^r- 
soever you go. Then they both plunged into the water to¬ 
gether. 

JSerfg.—And the hedgehog said : O, I am wet, my elder. 

Alii. —Never mind, persevere ray younger, 

Hedg. —I am wet, ray elder, &c. 

Alii. —Never mind, persevere my younger, &c. Alid after a 
lohg time, they both reached the alligator’s house. (Here the 
alligator had a dry place, a sort of cave in the earth, which was 
higner than the water.) 

Alii. —And stay thou here, said the alligator to the hedge¬ 
hog ; for you are now in your own house, and 1 am going to 
seek for a little food for us. 

Hedg. —Go, my elder, never mind, for I am now here as in 
my own house. 

The alligator started off and went on, &c., and he reach¬ 
ed the water side:—What can you expect ; it is an alliga¬ 
tor; I suppose you havenot heard that his name is an alligator, 
have you ? Anti when he saw people’s cattle grazing on the 
water side, he darted at a large bullock at once, and took him 
away. Alas ! alas! said the herdsmen, lor the alligator has 
taken away a bullock. Well then, if he has taken it, it will 
never return: I suppose you have not heard the saying, there, 
is no deliverance if once in the hands of the alligator. It is 
gone; and he went to his house where the hedgehog was, and a 
large bullock cut in pieces; and he said to the hedgehog,'what 
do you, my chap, think of.my hunting. I was not long, fori 
took It (meaning his plunder) in the presence of the owner, 

Hedg, —That is clever, my elder, being able to take it in the 
presence of its owner, without bartering or buying, and briiitr- 
ing ^uch a'^uantity of fat beef; an alligator indeed is ydur 
name. 

t 

Alii. —Eat freely, my chap, for thine elder could not find a 
good repast for thee. 

Hedg. —May my elder live long, do not make any vain apo¬ 
logies, what can be expected more, for you have brought ;the 
best of repasts. Q, such an entertainment as this I shall not be 
able to return. Then the alligator urged tlie hedgehog to eat». 
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AlU .—Are you satisfied ? 

Hedg .—Not yet. 

Alii. —Are you satisfied ? &c. 

Hedg .—^01 yet, &c. 

Alii .—Are you satisfied ? 

Iledg. —I am now satisfied • for a small belly does not work, 
(For the hedgehog is small, and can consume but little; the 
flesh of a whole bullock was there, and he could not eat much). 

And tli©,hedgeliog said, after he had eaten—Come niy elder, 
to the house of thy younger ; but what caul get, who am sb lit¬ 
tle, except a few small things that 1 can pick up here and there 
on the earth. I have no house worth enteiing, therefore it U 
only passing the compliment to invite friends. 

Then they both went on together; and when any person saW 
them, he exclaimed, what a wonder! here the alligator and 
hedgehog are travellittg together ! They woukf reply^— 
W'hat is that to you? At length they came near the hedge¬ 
hog’s hole, at the foot of a rock—and said he to the alligator, 
here is my house my elder, but it is not large enough for you to 
enter; be not offended with me, perhaps we had belter remain 
out of doors ? 

Alii. —As to that please thyself; but what a small house to 
invite friends into. 

Hedg. —How can I help it, my elder: for your younger is 
but little; I suppose you have not heard the proverb saying, the 
coat must be cut according to the cloth, (or according to the 
appearance or the size, the arrangement must be made.) God 
help,me. Woe unto me, my elder, where w.ill you con¬ 
ceal yourself, lest you should be seen by the people here, and 
be stoned by them for nothing, while 1 go and seek for a little 
food; for it is not at all agreeable to hear people say, here is 
an alligator on dry land ! ,. 

^lli .—That is very true, my younger, come, yo» had Iflettei; 
cover me with grass here at the foot of the rock, till you return, 

Hedg. —Well then, my elder,, let it be done, and I shall not 
be long, for you are poorly off liere. 

The hedgehog then went, and collected a small quantity of 
young locusts, which are called adrisa, trimbotry, uketa, tim- 
dohalakana, sarisarinadrisa, triinpefe, &c., then he returned to 
the alligator, and said—This is the prey, my'elder, that I have 
fouud; but whut can I get besides these small th^igs; for, 
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your younger could not run to catch any larger, and 1 was in 
haste, as 5’our place is uncomfortable. 

Alii .—Then the alligator was angry. Will this satisfy me; 
take care lest I should snap thee up with them : so he snapped 
up the prey/these small things, but could not find any thing 
to chew, as he swallowed the whole up at once.) O, 1 have 
good place here, said he ! 

-And the hedgehog said, as you please, though you 
may snap me up also, ibr you can do as you please, as you are 
the great one. And shall I satisfy you? 

The hedgehog again went to seek for more prey to the ground 
of the rice plants, and found a few young shrimps, young bee¬ 
tles, young sprats, and young frogs. He now reiurned to the 
alligator again, and placed his prey of small things before the 
alligator. Eat my elder, for this is the best repast that thy 
younger could obtain. 

AUl, —Hey! is this your best repast. Who cau be satisfied 
with this ? Take care, lest 1 should snap thee up also : he then 
fell on the prey and swallowed it up at once. 

Iledg .—As you please my elder, though you may swallow me 
up also. You will not believe me, though I tell you the dilfi- 
cully I met with in the ground of the rice plants ; for 1 had a 
wet bottom ther^ As you please, iny elder. 

Am ,—Then the heart of the alligator became a little softer, 
on account of this; but after a while the alligator said—Come 
here, thou chap, and I will measure you by my mouth. 

Hedg .—Do then my ehler, and what is to be done, for what¬ 
ever you .say I will submit to. 

After measuring, the alligator snapped the hedgehog i^p at 
once. As soon as the hedgehog was in the mouth of the alliga¬ 
tor, ft stuck in his throat, so that he could not swallow it. O 
dear I die, I die, my younger, cried the alligator. Then the 
alligator threw the hedgehog up again on the ground uninjured. 

Il^dg .—And what do you think now my elder? thouaK 
small, 1 couTd not be swallowed on account of our covenant or 
agreement. 

AlU .—I only feigned the fool and pretended to swallow thee 
up, said the alligator. Then he snapped the hedgehog again, 
and he stretched himself, and as soon as he was in his throat,, 
the hedgehog went cross way. I die, I die, iny younger ! I 
die, 1 die, my younger! said the alligator. 

liedg. —Ah! wilt thou eat me again or not? said the hedge- 
)iog: (m^w the hedgehog speaka disrespectfully to the alligator.} 
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Alii. —Yes! and let the agreement that we have .ipaade be 
my death, (if that be the case.) 

Hedg. —The hedgehog stretched himself again, and the al¬ 
ligator let him out again. 

The moment he freed the hedgehog : such a little thing as 
thou art, cannot I swallow thee up, said the alligator? 1 only 
feigned the fool and pretended to swallow thee : then he snap¬ 
ped him up again without chewing. 

JFedg. —The hedgehog stretched himself, but as soon as he 
was in tUe^bclIy of the alligator, he began to swell and try all 
position^iji'bss ways and crouching. 

Alii. —I die! I die! ray younger, and he leaped on the 
ground. 

ITedg. —The hedgehog would not listen to that. O, said 
he, I cannot see what will kill thee, but I see what kills me. 
He then tore the entrails of the alligator to pieces, so that he 
was his death. Having forced himself out of the belly of the 
alligator, he then went and concealed himself in the grass, 
watchiiiff the carcass of the alligator which he had killed. 

P .—Persons passing by, going to the market, saw the carcass 
of the alligator. Dear me! here is an alligator dead on dry 
ground. Let us go and fetch his teeth. 

Hedg. —The hedgehog grunted when he hbard that. Mine 
own, which 1 myself, though small, have killed, and will you 
take it away ? 

jp.—Dear me ! cried the people, here is an hedgehog speaking. 
He guards it, saying, my own, which I myself though small, 
have killed, and will you take it away ? Wliat canst thou 
kill 5 can such a little creature as thou art, kill an alligator ? 

Hedg. —Why ? was it not I that killed him ? said the hedge 
hog. 

The people went away, and others passing time after time, 
spoke to the hedgehog to the same effect, and the hedgtliog an¬ 
swered them as usual; but at last, some who passiidl by, b<fught 
"the alligator’s teeth of the hedgehog, to put in the ornaments 
called tamango. Then the hedgehog was satisiied. 

Thus ends the fable. " 
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(A Madagascar Lam.) 

lender th% enlightened administration of the late t0n0 Ra* 
dama, this,eustoi(i had so far ceased, that it became necessai*;^ 
for her present Majesty, to revive it by a public and explicit pro¬ 
clamation. Accordingly, previous to the recent cleansing; of 
the land,.(as it is called), a public kabary was given to the foU 
lowing purportd# > 

j^Says the Sovereign to her friends the people—“ ( ^ill revive 
again the Tangena, for i will not suffer evil fjersons to dwell in 
my land ; but the custom of iny ancestors, that will 1 do, and 
1 will cleanse my land. Nevertheless, when thou apprehendest 
a person, do not act from malice, in thy apprehending of themi 
and do not act with partiality, but apprehend whomsoever thou 
really detestest,” 

After this, numbers were seen ready to lay informations, 
charging various persons with actions, proving them to be guilty 
of sorcery ; and the business was proceeded in, as is usual in 
cases of so. general and public a nature. The people generally 
from one town or district, assemble together in one place, foi^ 
the purpose of %ying and hearing informations. They pro¬ 
vided tbemselvePwith an orphan lamb, and two persons afflict¬ 
ed with confirmed leprosy, for the purpose (as will be seen) of 
pronouncing a solemn curse on any who may wrongfully accuse 
some of their enemies, though knowing them to be innocent, or 
partially connive at othem, their friends, tho’ knowing them to be 
guilty.The people were then collected into a circle, "and outside ' 
of the iniskilled the motherless lamb, and a cord tied to for 
the purpose of dragging it round the multitude : tl,ip two le¬ 
pers also stand by the lamb; and some principal man directing 
the attention of all to these objects of wretchedness, says— 

Let, us apprehend the suspected persons ; but he that wa- 
accuses; he that acts from revenge, because perha^ls 
the acpused**!has ^ dispute with him ; because he has been con** 
demtie4 in a law suit with the accused; because ypU' at^ 
maieiiyith each other's wives; because you disputedhbbdttutdd^y 
ri^^ of your rice ground, or the water of the ric^ 'grbiiodji'artd'*" 
for sucltr^ons thou informest against him ; it isf ' * 

mayest.thon neVief an heir to succeed thee;' even thy' 
village become abhorred and sht^nnedjvbecome thou'ij^ce-ihesO' 
lepers; ai^d may ihe fate of this litUe wretched lamb befelif 
lyibc^oever acts uiaUciousiy in this businesi^ or 

„ . ili*. , ' '■!< ' ' 1; i I ''ii 
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^ilty; seeing plainly but concealing; whether the gnilty per¬ 
son be thy father or tliy mother, or thy brother or thy sister, or 
one beloved by thee; and thou hast discovered that he is pos¬ 
sessed of the power of sorcery, and thou hidest thy knowledge 5 
then may it be unto thee as unto tliis wretched laAb ; be thoU* 
cursed for ever, and mayest thou never have an heir to suc¬ 
ceed thee.” 

. The carcass of the lamb is then- dragged round the people, 
by the lepers, who continually repeat in passing,—“if you ucc 
.with parti^ty, may you become like us,” 8lc. The accusers 
then stepjfed forward one by one ; each carrying ]>ieces of rock, 
one of which he deposits for every distinct accusation, saying— 
“ 1 detected mine, (i. e. the one 1 accuse) committing such artd: 
such an act,” laying down-one stone for each crime specified; 
Sometimes several persons accuse one, and then their pieces of 
rock are put together. The principal acts usually specified as con¬ 
stituting, valid accusations, are principally the following :— 1 st, 
associating with the owls and wild cats; it being asserted that 
the sorcerers go to the haunts of these wild creatures, (which 
are held in the utmost abhorrence by all other persons,) and 
obtain the power of bewitching other people, &c. 2 d. Tread¬ 
ing upon the tombs, and the dung; entrails, &c., which are left 
beside the tombs, after sacrifice. 3d. Going itj(pthe dark ditch¬ 
es of the villages; every village being surrounded by a deep 
trench or moat. 4. House burglary at midnight, when perform¬ 
ed in a peculiar way, not so much for the siike of stealing, 
as from an invincible hatred to human life and happiness. 5th. 
Taking away life; by secretly depositing poison in the water 
pitcher, or by giving food to a sick persiun, so that he died, and 
charged his friends, saying—“if 1 am to be blessed when dead, 
give the tangena to that person, for the food that he gave made 
me sick. Miiny other charges are deemed valid, even the mere 
carrying of the garment in a peculiar manner, at night, or 
throwing a piece of stone at a house after dark, &c. &c. 

, In this deposition of the stones, no names are mentioned,, 
but each one leaves his stones as a sign and enumeration of the, 
charges laid against the accused, who is usually one of the per¬ 
sons prd^nt, and probably little conscious of his approaching, 
danger. A brief :paase then takes place, and the question ig 
furm&lly put to all present—“ Do you receive these accusations 
or not?” The people then reject any accusations, in which 
only a single piece of rock is deposited against a person, gay, 
ing, it is a malicious charge; but if more tlitm one* piece is,; 
found, whether deposited by one person or several, the charge 
is recei’ved, and they We do receive the accusatidb, ne- 
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vertheless, lest it arises from malice; lest no guilty should 'ba 
caught; lest from suspicion only you accuse t^m; lest the bc« 
cused should not be convicted;* lest revenge instigates you to 
accuse them; lest it be not the word of the dead; Test that i% 
•a f^lsehood/swear to us.’* 

The accusers then say—» 

' ‘‘If this is our fabrication; if what We do is a false acq^sa** 
tron, and not really true, then let us be cursed; may we never, 
have an heir to succeed us; our lot being like that of this little 
wretched lamb,” &c. 

After it is thus agreed to subject the accused to trial, persoiw 
are appointed to act as constables for apprehending and attend¬ 
ing to the accused: these men are called voanjo, and are not 
the administrators of the langena, but their business is to ap« 
preltend the accused, and attend upon him until the conclusion 
of the trial. After this, all ’the people are enjoined to keep 
their 6nes smothered up during the night, in order that a light 
may be obtained by the voanjo, at wnatever house they . may 
knock. The multitude is then dismissed. The names of the 
accused not having been announced, lest they should take an 
opportunity of running away in the intermediate night. At 
midnight, however, or before light in the morning, the accusers 
make known loathe constables, (voanjo), the real names of the 
persons, pointed out by their respective pieces of rock. The 
constables then go, each one to the house appointed to his care; 
and on reaching the house, he takes a piece of thatch from the 
Booth end, and holding up his arm, he jerks the piece of thatch 
over his head, at the same time expressing his solemn renuncia¬ 
tion of being in any measure a participator in the deed of ac¬ 
cusing the person, saying as in prayer—“ Let no blame attach 
to me, let no vengeance be visited on my posterity, on account 
of this deed.” He then knocks at the door three times, each 
time calling out, “rise thou* ♦ *, (declaring the accus¬ 
ed’s n’ahie); thou only must light the fire, kindle therefoie 
the fire.” ^he accused gets up, kindles the fire, and opens the 
door to the constable, who enters and declares to the accused, 
that he is charged with the crime of bewitching the sovereign 
or the people, &c. He also enquires respecting his property, 
what he possesses, and especially what he has bequeathed to 
any child, (that portion beinp left untouched by the rapactous 
accuser and his party, should the accused die), and he exhorts 
him to tell truly, and not lie, for judgmeot has entered ifitp bis 
bouse. , 

» t ^ 

* uL iboidd tccovfet iksS so prove tlie •csosatiVA to lavs bten grbondkit. 
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The Aeciised*s relations then assemble^ including wives, phjU 
dren, and any attached to him; in order to witness the trial,, 
and keep a watch round the house and premises. These^fri^ndk 
he often meets in the country, going some distance from home 
for that purpose, and he endeavoiii's to encourage tli^m by many 
assurances of his innocence, saying, “ take courage my friends, 
do not fear, I am not a sorcerer,” &c. From this meeting he 
is carried home on a man's back, with his head covered in a 
peculiar manner, so that all know him to be accused of sorcery, 

A nipisikidy (diviner, a very important man from this time) 
is sent for by the accused's friends, and henceforth every thing 
in their power is determined by divination. 

He works bis divination to Bx upon a lucky house for tlia 
trial; and again to decide what relations or friends may entee 
to witness the drinking ; and whether the house shall be enter¬ 
ed through the door or window, or whether they shall taka 
away one side, or end, or even the roof of the house, for nn 
entrance; what pitcher to use for fetching water; who are to 
fetch it; the place whence, and the manner in which it is to be 
fetched; what spoon to use, and innumerable other trifles; 
claiming for all, the merit of saving eveiy one’s life who is sav¬ 
ed. It frequently happens that the house of the accused is not 
deemed a kicky one, and so then the whole party repair to a 
house appointed by the diviner, usually out '^t town. Here 
they assemble in the following order : within the house is the 
accused, with those friends, who, having a good divination, are 
allowed to enter, also the constables and the administrator) 
whenever ho may arrive. No dogs, fowls, or other creatures, 
bre allow'ed to enter the house, and poles ave stuck up at the 
extremities of the premises, as a veto, to give the people to un¬ 
derstand, that they are not to enter, and within the premises nu¬ 
merous friends surround the house. Two fowls are now pro¬ 
cured, to try upon them the virtues of the tangena. 

Another fowl also is procured, usually the first that is seeif 
outside of the house, that being deemed most fucky; from 
whicli, after killing, three pieces of skin are taken,^acli abode 
an iiich square; and rolled up like three peas. A fourth fowl 
is tile* putchased for making broth to drink with the rice-1 
mid al^o fuel and rice for flour to thicken slightly the warid 
water dfUnk. after, the tangena : and persons as appointed by 
diyihatibn ^re employed in these various occupations. Then 
^rstl^, a’ikfge meal of rice is cooked, and the broth is made of 
the fowl, diid'the accused is required to cat niueh as he cad 
cram down, for the purpose, they say, of forming a be^fo^ 
the three piccee. of skid the tphgeaft i and ijc| thiP the 



of skin, are afterwards very slightly hoiled. . la the 
mean time, some persons go to fetch water in great abundance, 
taking,care to fetch it from a running stream, and lay it up in 
a,direction opp()site to the course oi the stmam ; whilst others 
|aroemployed in making rice water to help the sickness. Present*' 
Jy, in cornels the administrator with a spear over his shoulders, 
on,that is suspended, a-small bag of the tangena fruit, be¬ 
ing a, kind of nut larger than the almond. The following is 
now tbe diisposition of the people within the house or first 
I’oom of it. To the west sits the prisoner, with a large hole 
dug in the ground at his feet to receive his sickness covered with 
n net in order that the pieces of skin should he throw them up 
may be caught and readily discovered. By his side is the ad¬ 
minister of the tangena, one or two of his nearest relations or 
most intimate friends with the constable and his attendants ; 
and in other parts of the room various persons admitted by the 
diviner, who takes his station at the outside of the house. The 
administer ©n entering addresses all present thus ; In regard 
to all of us here present, if there is any One who practices de¬ 
ceptions or by any means averts or changes the virtue of the 
^angena, let such an one be accursed, never having an heir to 
succeed him, experiencing the fate of the little wretched lamb, 
ex,periencing every curse, even whosoever performs any thing 
to interfere with this trial.” The two fowls for trying the vir¬ 
tue of the tang^a are now produced with some bitter water, 
being the expressed juice of the Banana tree : the administer 
then opening one of the nuts, divides the kennel into two parts 
and rubs one half upon the outside of the shell until the kernel 
Is formed into a liquid like soap lather. This he mixes in a 
jBmall horn spoon with the juice of the Banana tree, for the 
'dose; and in mixing he keeps continually gabbling over the 
cabalistic words, Soinady mariko, somady mariko.” When 
tliis is finished be administers or pretends to administer it to 
one chicken, holding the animal in his left hand and pouring 
mixture with his right, at the same time saying. 

^ Hear, hear, hear, O Manamango fa name understood tq 
mead the pUSsiding power', as God of the tangena ordeal) if thou 
art a judge able to give final verdict, (i. e. by killing ;) if thou 
art not uncertain (i. e. likly to leave the guilty a liv?hg,) jf 
thou art the judicatory power of the sovereign and the p^dpk: 
if thou art'indehd just judgment, kill this fowl.” 

/^■^^ireupon he throws the fowl from his hand, quite dead,hav- 
ing dexterouslyxqntrive^ partly to choak and partly to strangle 
it. Another fowl Is then taken, and he says briefly^ “ Hear O 
«l4anamaDgo, if thou* art the conclusive power of judgment 
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kt this fowl survive.” And hereupon he throws-the ibilirl ffdili 
his hand, which runs uway brisk luid * lively ; he having tnK«« 
amged; to'hundk it very geptly, and pour the poison by the Shte 
of its mouth so as for none to enter. He now pronounces tiMs 
tale a “just means of judgment,” and proceeds to the : trial of 
the prisoner by the same means. He , administers Ihe langetm 
in the same manner giving one half of a kernel, and about one 
or two tea^spoonful of the water from the Banana tree, and 
then placing his hand on the prisoner's head he pronounces the 
following curse : / 

Hear, hear, hear, hear, hear, hear, yea lis<en thou atten* 
tively, O Manamango, for thou art the sovereign’s judicial 
power, thou art the people’s means of judgment; the sovereign 
cannot decide, thou canst adjudge, the people cannot judge 
thou canst decide; it is thou who must finally decide ; a so¬ 
vereign there was indeed yonder, judges there were indeed yon¬ 
der ; wise people there were indeed yonder; these cannot judge, 
Cannot decide, but thou art thejudge who canst decide; thou art 
the judge who canst decide; art the judge who canst deter¬ 
mine; thou art the means of terminating; thou art the omniscient 
of things invisible ; thou art the observer of the lean and the 
fat, it is thou who knowest the good and the evil ; it is thou 
who knowest what is in the hearts of people ; knowing what is 
unknown to man ; thou knowest the sorceries; thou knowest 
who are not guilty of sorcery ; there is nothing which thou 
knowest not, there is nothing which thou seest not, () Mana^ 
mango. And now hear, hear, yea, listen attentively O A^ana- 
tmang^o; if this person has bewitched the sovereign, if he has 
bewitched mSn, if he has bewitched woman, has bewitched 
people’s wives, lias bewitched people’s children, has bewitched 
peop^le’s riches,has bcwitclu'd people’s slaves; has cast down the 
life ‘6f people ; if he has had the origin of the matter, if 
he has had the root i»f tt, if he has had its branches, if he has 
had its stalk; which he has fetched from people and taken to it 
destroy life ; then, kill him quickly, kill him instantly, kill him 
promptly ; divide his heart, tear in piece? his enTraifs^ gnaw 
his throat, cause him to burst,* kill apeedi!y^declar5 the 
sorcery he has performed; make him speak foolishly his whole 
deedsi; k* ,not the investigation,be long, let not the searching 
out be delajjed,; search out quickly, search out promptly, fdr 
thou art Cjod : weary not the sovereign and the, people, 
kill speedily, if he has this sorcery. 

. Aad'hear, hearj hear, yea listen attentively, thou Mananl^n- 
go ;'.ond if he has'no^ thatsorcety, if he hds gofb^itched thlit 

■ f ( '• i I ' ■ , V 
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sov^reigrij !^s tidi bewitched man, has not bewitched worn art, 
has'^o^bewitehed men*s, wives, has bewitched inen*s chiU 
dren, has fiot betwitched riches, ddes not possess the source of 
the matter, does not possess its root, does not possess the stalk, 
does ^ot possess the branches; if he has not cast down people^s 
lives, hhs not fetched it from people, does not possess this sor¬ 
cery ; then, cause him to^ live quickly, revive him promptly, 
revive him instantly; save his life, strengthen his heart, let the' 
tangena become his body, let it become his flesh, let it become 
harmless as cold watep, weary not the sovereign and the peo¬ 
ple with delay; but revive him quickly^ vising and descending 
like agitated waters, to agitate his stomach, and let him revive 
quickly, O Manamango. 


And hear, hear, hear, yea listen thou attentively, O Mana¬ 
mango ; God art thou, so delay not judgment, judge quickly, 
judge promptly, act not so as to weary the people; but if he 
does possess this sorcery, kill him quickly^ O Manamango, lest 
he should have hope of some means of release, lest the bed of 
food on his stomach should give him hope, lest a sight* should 
give him hope, for thou '*art God; and thou, O Mana¬ 
mango, permittest no release, permittest no release by the bed 
of food beneath, permittest no sight; therefore, if he possesses 
such sorcery, kill him quickly, O Manamango. 

Nevertheless^'^) Manamango, if he has killed people when 
many were present only, or struck people with his fist only, 
struck people with the palm of his hand only, struck people m 
any way, hurt, people with kicking only, kicked people in 
any way, knocked people down only, hurt people only,^ 
gone to war and killed people with the spear only, or wltb the 

^ _ 1 __^_ .1 _ 1 . 1 _ t % % 



killed fowls only, killed geese only, killed ducks only, killed 
people’s other beasts only, killed any living creature only; im¬ 
pute nbUgu'lt on these accounts, O Manamango, I relinquish 
^uibh^nilt, 1 require not retribution for such; but the sorcerers' 
and them only, do thou adjudge, O Manamango. 

And, hear, hear, hear, yea listen thou attentively, O !|^ana» 
mango ^ if he has.taken people’s property, taken people's 
ney qi^ly, taken people’s rice onlv, hidden his companton^st ptW 
perty only, if he has lied only, cheated only, deceived’by lyina 
pretences only, used false weights only, removed the water or 
rice ground only; acted wtfli ^eljfish avarice only, eiit^emed dha 

ftvw^t?****T*lamt itfreitjrcA«r»if»hadBcitat iaiipni tbi 
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child as, superior to the rest only, swindled people of their 
riches only; blame attaches indeed to such actions, but impute^ 
not thou guilt on such accounts, O Manarnango. If he ha^ 
slept with a forbidden wpman (i. e. by the customs and laws in, 
regard to rank) only, if he has gone down into the cattle folds,, 
or gone down into the sheep folds, working abominations; 
clothed indecently only, talked obscenely only, used lewd jokes 
only, conducted himself in any way only, incurred blame wttb. 
the sovereign only, or blame with the people, or blame with re¬ 
lations, or blame with his father or mother, or blame with the 
ancestors, or blame with his sister, or blamh with his children,, 
or blame from the north, or blame from the west, or blame from 
tlic south, or blame from the east: all such persons are indeed 
blanieable; but impute not thou sin to these, O Manam^ngo. 

If he has acted pairtially; there being two springs, of one he 
has drunk, of the other be has not drunk, (as in the case of 
two wives) two public roads, one was his chosen way, one was 
not his way—blame attaches indeed to these; there are two 
spoons, with one he has eaten, with one he has not eaten; there 
were two children, to one he gave clothing, to one he did not 
give; to one he has bequeathed, to one he has not bequeathed, 
one he loved, one he loved not—blame attaches indeed to such 
acts; but impute not thou the guilt of them, O Manamango. 

If he has caused disputes among people only, if he has cre¬ 
ated quarrels among relatives only, caused people to sin only, 
taken people’s wives only, cursed people only, abused people 
only, reviled with oaths only—blame attaches indeed to these; 
but I exempt all such, O Manamango—but the sorcerers and 
they only, are sought for, O Manamango. And great truly is 
the blame of people, many indeed are the errors yet unspoken, 
there,are the unreckoned faults, there are the unknown sins; 
but require not thou for them, O Manamango. 

. And hear, hear, hear, yea listen attentively, O Manamango— 
thou art God, so delay not thou judgment, adjudge quickly, 
adj,udge promptly—thou art God, so hasten the decision, lest hei 
l^e delivered by man’s power, lest some persons '“'mth* charms 
spoil the virtue of the tangena—for thou art Godjr and admlt- 
test not the power of man; perraittest not a means of avert¬ 
ing ; therefore, if he does possess the power of sorcery, des¬ 
troy quickly, weary not the sovereign and people ; and if hUi 
does not possess tins sorcery, let him survive quickly, O Msultt- 
ipango.” '' ; 

,Ipt,inediately after the pronouncing of this curse,^Heaccused’^; 
friends give him warm water, slightly thickened with rice flour, 
drink; supplying him constantly until Ite vomits^ andibe^ 
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tween the interviUs vomiting. White this is going on, his 

nearest friends hnd rela^ves in the r6om, and ail th(»e outside 
of the house, are heard ddhouncjng a ^liinilar curse on him, re¬ 
peating continually in half^sin^i^ tone, ** if thou art a 
sorcerer,die, die quickly;'if thou dost not possess it (i. e. the 
sorcery) livh, revive quickly;** and the diviner at the same time 
constantly working his divination, to discover what things are 
to be abstained from in the business, as tinpropitious, and re¬ 
peatedly ordering the relatives and ti ichds to abstain l(*6m cer¬ 
tain things, perforin certain actions, and pray that the prisoner 
may not be killed by the vengeance attachable to certain crimes, 
which he speciiies as having been committed by the prisoners 

If he now vomit freely, and the three pieces of skin are 
thrown tip, and discovered on the net, he is sulfered to vomit 
utilil he cease, and declared lo be “living.** The joyful news 
is given verbally to the friends surrounding the house, and com¬ 
municated to distant persons by a flag, and sometimes by the 
firing of guns. When apparently recovered, he is suffered to 
eat three spoonfuls of rice. The administer then declares to ail 
the friends. 

“He IS perfectly clean, the sovereign is clean, the judge is 
clean, the constables are clean, the people are clean; yet take 
good heed, for your relatives ought to give heed to him.’* 

The people tl^ salute him saying, “ ours is the salutation 
given by God to the uprightand he replie^ “ I receive your 
salutation,” which is equivalent to a protestation of innocence,, 
since should he afterwards die, this salutation is formally retract¬ 
ed. Should he happen to vomit during this time, his case is 
declared doubtful, and a day is appointed after about a week, 
for trying him again; otherwise he is carried lo a house in the 
country, where he remains eight days, during which period he 
is strictly watched, to see that he takes no medicine to obviate 
thjB effects of the tangena— and he takes care, as far as possible, 
nbt to evince the least sign of indisposition, but pretend^ to be 
aaif nothing4iad taken place, and the poison bad been (as they 
say it Js to the innocent) sweet in his stoihach. Should he^ 
however, diem these eight days, he is regarded as a sorcerer, 
and as such disgraced in his burial. After this, about th|jp 9th ' 
day from the trial, all his relations and friends assemble to ac¬ 
company him to town, and he is now declared to be “npt a' 
sorcerer,” and “ clean.” 

After this concluding scene, there assemble a vast (ribe pf 
relations, friends, Servants, and spectators, who place him in a , 
couch or open pallnquin, caijriea on the shoulders of four men, 
the spbeUtofs in the mean time, in the most ^ 
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tier, dancing and jumping^^ about WitK the'^wildest joy, 
biing both in dres^ and griinmacing, the merry andrewa a^d 
mountebanks of Enshtritf; and when a good many of the hj(gh 
rank have drunk at the skme tlme^ the sc^^ne is tQ Eurppiean ey^ 
truly ludicrous. ' > 

A prpceiision is then formed, advancing slowly up t^p town^ 
and ttie attendants continually singing, the good is come, 
and not /alsely.” His recovery being no longer doubtful, as it 
was in the first salutation. On reaching home, a great feast - is 
made, by killing bullocks, &c., according to the ciicuai8t»noe!i 
of the accused, and the meat is sent round as preseals to frieuds, 
and called, hcnaudoza,” the “meat of peril.’* 

In cases of recovery, such as this, the accused give to the ad¬ 
ministrator one dollar and live-eighths, besides paying his ow;a 
diviner and all other incidental expences ; and the people give 
to the accused three dollars, to enable him to defray the .ex¬ 
pence of this false accusation. 

The cases of death are exceedingly various. Sometimes the 
prh'oner confesses his guilt, and is instantly beaten to death 
with a pole used for pounding rice. Sometimes he drinks so 
much that the water actually runs out at his mouth, and oozes 
forth from his stomach and sides, and so he dies from absolute 
choaking and suffocation, or he says when,jjiearly choaked, 
without being able to eject the pieces of skin, “ that is enough,’*, 
and refuses to drink any more, when he is instantly put to death, 
quietly resigning himself to his fate. Sometimes he shews ma¬ 
nifest signs of extreme torture in his stomach, which swells to 
a prodigious size, whilst hi^ legs and whole body become dis¬ 
tended, his eyes red and indamed, his head distracted with pain, 
and Jiis inside as if it were torn to pieces, and so he dies. 

At other times none of these cases take place; the drinker 
haying vomited freely, is in a fair way of recovery, shewing, 
few dr no signs of guilt: but one or two of the pieces of skioi 
remain in his stomach, having probably passed dquu) digest¬ 
ed food, .He then requests urat another day may be appointed 
for submitting him to the trial a second time, ana*if all pfeseal^ 
consent, U is so arranged; but it frequently happens that somo^ 
ofAiil nearest relations exclaim, “no! it is just, kill him^’ 
kill [lipand no one dares to oppose this, lest he should be ao* 
cused as accessary; so in such cases a strong rope is most fro- 
quently obtained and tied round the victim’s neck, , for p^rpupna 
to pull at each end of the rope>»they then pull |t lighter and 
ti|irhler, iintif the wretched victim 0iils dqwn^apparebtly dead; 
up6n this, air rub rapidly away from .t^e ^ouse, \o a shorj ^ 

IbHdhg a'^at dread of encouateilln^ the de|ia«ung spi- 
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supposed to have de» 
parted, diey return, and usually throwing a mat over the body, 
they drag it along the.ground with greater ignominy and ab¬ 
horrence than they would a dead dog; bruising tlie corpse in a 
disgusting and shocking manner, in passing over stones, pieces 
of rock, and thus they reach a place of burial, where a 
hole is dug, and the head is laid to the south instead of to the 
west, as jihO final expression of ignominy. 

But in some cases, where the accused exhibits unequivocal 
signs, (as they suppose) of guilt, and yet docs not die, they 
drag out the living victim to bury him alive; they dig a grave 
lying north and south, throw the supposed sorcerer, yet living, 
into it, then they throw heavy stones upon him, until he is sup¬ 
posed to be dead, when bis grave is filled up with soil. I actually 
saw a man dragged out living, to be treated thus; but being 
assured, that my presence would be of no avail to save him, I 
kept away from so revolting a spectacle. Amongst the poor the 
corpse is very often not buried at all, but left to be devoured by 
the wild dogs and cats; and among the rich it is sometiraes 
humtd as a testimony of the surviving relatives’ abhorrence of 
their kindred’s sorcery. An instance of this kind occurred in 
the person of the late principal officer’s sister, who was burned 
to ashes on a hill closg opposite to Tananarive, on the west side, 
in the presence o^ hundreds of persons, both in and out of the 
town. I have heard of another instance occurring lately; but 
this former I witnessed, beholding from ray own house the fu¬ 
neral pile raised, (not in honor but reproach of the dead) and 
the flames ascending. » 

During the interim, between the death and burial, the admi¬ 
nister delivers an exhortation to the surviving relative^,-- 
friends, children, &c., saying— 

“ If ^ou weic of one mind with him, of one counsel with 
him, accompanied him in fetching the strong charms, &c., then 
be ye cursed, never may yo^ have an heir to succeed you, and 
may you'^’become like him; and if you conceal his property, 
may y<ou be oiirsed, never having an heir to succeed you; dis¬ 
puting with the sovereign, be ye worsted; disputing with the 
people, be ye worsted; may your lot be as that of the wretch¬ 
ed lamb: whatever property belongs to an^ of you, let it be 
taken out of the house, let it not enter again.” 

' Other person’s property is accordingly taken out, and then, 
the water pncher’is brtiken tp'pieces, the spoon from’which he 
drank is destroyed^ his pillow and other things' are* burned; 
but luB upper garddeht t(y the adnunister. 'The remaining 
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property is then sprinkled by an idol, to sanctify it frotn the pol¬ 
lution of his guikj and then divided as conHscutcd property. 

This is the complete history when the accni^ed person is not 
very poor ; in the cases of the poorest, some parts of the cere¬ 
mony are passed slightly over—and in other ciises dilleivnt con¬ 
ductors of the business may make slight variations in the curses 
denounced. 

Tananarivoy Madagascar, Dec. 4, 1830. Edw. Baker. 


AN ELF.GY, 

COIfCERNING THE DEAD. 
hiteraUy Translated from the Madagascar Tongue, 


Vain man! observ’st thou not the cjead? 
From them tlic morning's warmth is ikd. 
Their niid-dav labour now is o’er: 

Thu’ near, tiiey meet fond friends no more. 

A gate of entrance to the tomb we see. 

But a departure tlience will never be. 

The living waves his signal high— * 

But where’s his dearest friend’s reply ? 

Ah I where are those thus doomed to die ? 

Vain man! observ’st thou not the dead ? 
Sweet words forrake their spacious bed— 
None round their friends the blankets fold. 
Nor north or south their visits gay behold. 
Them will re-echoing vales no longer cheer — 
For them, the hills no lofty signal rear. 

Their shrouded heads uiimoving lie. 

Unknown the friends that o’enthera sigh— ^ 
All! where are those thus doomed to die ? 

Vain man! observ’st tbou not the dead ? 

No more their homeward path tliey tread— 
The slave tliat’s lost, can ne’er be saved. 
Unless th’ appointed price be paid, 

Bet me prefer true goodness to attain. 

Or fool, or wise, I’m doomed by transient 
t My thanks and blessings now I freely^ive— 
«.Thwi from JBUsafilaby you praiw receive. 
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^ LINES ON REVISITING - 

PREV10US1.Y TO REWOVINO TQi A DISTAN^F HQIp. 

__ ¥ , - 

i.* 

O ye scenes of my youth, so,,|rc8|)oiisively gay 
Ere the bloom of niy bosom had vanish’d away! 

Its shadows are on ye^and dim is the view"' 

Qf'ilie sorrowful gazer who bids you adieu. 

Thou tinie-liallow’d g;fpfc! thou hast echoed my song. 

When the down-pinion’d moments flew swiftly along; 

And<,fra<rrant and fresh was thy green bending shade. 

When blithe as the spring-bird these vallies I stray’d; 

« 

Still bloo'tting and smiling the landscape remains. 

And still yonder oak its friend ivy retains; 

Bum lose whom I loved are all sever'd from me! 

And Nature! thy beauties ungladdeu’d 1 see. 

O, why dost thou chaunt forth thy joy-breathing lay? 

^Be hush’d, spri^tly songster I Ah flit thee away! 

'*^Tht>« remimrst me how once I with rapture could hear. 

Now rapture is strange to the care-haunted ear! 

But what are ]|||pse sounds that draw tears from mine eye, 
tliriW»thr^1tigh my bosom I cannot tell why^ 

TT»e pipe of the shepherd who wends o’er the hill— 

It touches a heart-chord—fond (uem’ry be still! 

Lniie minstrel! what visions spring np with thy strain, 
i-Bringini;' hack the departed in beauty again ! 

A loved one was here when I heard thee before — 

She is gone—she is gone—she will hear thee no more! 

Slie pissed thy rude skill, and her sweet sunny smile. 

Her spring-tinted fancy, her heart without guile, 

I'lie charm to all nature lier presence could give— 

thronging around me—thy touch bids them live! 

See the sun sets in splendour, but lingVingly strews 
On the sky, on the river, his richest of hues ! ^ 

So the rose and the violet, kind in decay. 

Leave the fragrance when beauty has wither’d away. 

And mem’ry, thou ptrfume of happiness flown! 

' The smo^Htted cloud when the day-star is gone! 

I'hoii stiinliast a charm the ’lorn bosom that cheers, 
A'cbarmihai*^we court, though we bathe it tears. 

G. g: r. 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, * 

i^servations on ottr Indian Administration, lAe^enant 

James CatUfield, C. B, of the Eternal Army, Smith and Elder, 

London 1832. I # ' 

It appears from a note on ibe fly leaf that tbe ^p^nui^ripi ofj^nis 
chure was sent home in 1829, though it was not printratill 1182. Tliis 
circumstance accounts for the author’s not having availed* himself of the 
valuable evideucl^ before the Select Copimittees, which has since been 
published. Our great objection to this work is, that while profesin^ hi 
so lifkited a space as 118 pages of letterpress, to discuss every bi|^Cn ^ 
•UT Indian administration "political,judiciaJ^erritorial, commercial,‘ ana 
military,” a great portion of the work is occupied with general obfc^a- 
tion8>*-mere truisms indeed, the peculiar applicability of which to British 
India is not very obvious, and with many vague and in dgl nite remarks 
on questions of vital import, which are calculated to p^uce the im^' 
pression, that the author himself had not made up his mind upon them. 
There is also, although in general the style is good, an occyli ^ n a l lemiqg 
to the hyperbolical, a degrie-of inflation which borders on*tiw1uJicrous:' 
" fronif tim sublime to the ridiculous is but a step.” A fmr briefjpas-^ 
sages will iUtistrate the defects we have mentioned. 

* GBNBBAl. OSSBBVATIOKS AN» VECISMS. 

^ la the oeiilem|i)atiOB of a qaestion of such dero importance, iarolvii^ the kSI^BuSn^ 
ef many millioaa of people, and the best -interests of o w coanti^ ; every eelfish and nit^ 
estedieeliBgoaght,a8 was onr nature will adim(»h be laid asi^, aa<| oar 
hrousht to a subject pregnant witii good and evil, fre^rom nrejadi cajBj ad mA the 

possible buM.” ; ' *' *’ 

♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ * V 

^ The pei^d israridh^rawii^ near, when theOhaster, under w||^ the-iBjMdsjpt 
nstmesutSf vUl csuweplad the awful qaestiUB, how our distaid realiaa anr waa 
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governed for the fiitqre, will force itself qton' the deliberatio& of Parliament, and the 
nation.” v-j; " ' ^ j, '* 

* • * ^ * *<♦ 

“ The ^st and profoond problem of govemmi^t is Misceptible of so many, and varied 

S lutionH, as to puzale^e moM: vigorous, compmemlve, and discriminating capacity ; 

erefore the less ccunpicated it is, the better. A'simple piece ^ machinery, must obvi¬ 
ously i^i;(|uire fewer repairs, be exposed to fewer ^ndcinents, an^^hei^i^out of order, be 
more easily restored to functions, and at less hazard, and expose, (hftn a more intri* 
ca^ly constmeted instrument” ^ 

Oi* ^he hyperbolical and inflated style one example may sufiice :— 

** The glor^f England, anlf the cominnance of onr dominion in Enrope, Asia, and 
Africa, would appear to rest upon the nmult of the decision; and every nation of the earth 
will ay^ait with intense anxiety, and deep interest, the opinion which parliament, when 
palled on, shall monounce upon this Titally important question ; and no doubt the united 
wisdom of the naaon will ponder seriously, before it hazards an opinion upon a subject on 
which^the liberty of England, and the existence of her colonies depend.” 

The fftct anforiuiiately is, that so far from every nation of the e>rth 
aWaiting ve^ intense anxiety the opinion or rather we should say, the 
decision of Parliament on the India question, at Last five-tenths even of 
the people oi Great Britain, are, we are firmly persuaded, perfectly in- 
diflerent as t^hat that decision may be. In an extract given above 
also, (loloue^Baulficld talks of the “ awfid question how our Indian 
dtnuinipns are to be govlJ-ned.” Now though it is a question of great 
importance, it is admitted on all hands, that we ,are bound to promote ' 
the happiness of our native subjects and that-great modifications in our 
policy tovl^rds them, are essential to any approximation towards that 
endy—tlie question then has surely nothing oi the ** awful” in its nature. 

We shtdi now Endeavour to convey to our readers either in our own 
language or in the gallant Cuionel’s, some of the views developed in the 
Chapter devoted to the political investigation. One poiiit^which he deems 
essential to the security of our dominion in the East, is, that ilie inde- 
peudefice of Persia should bo guaranteed. The author also considers, 
^atwd* should simplify our forms of government as much as practicAble. 

J We pass on however, to his views on colonization, the renewal of the 
Charter, the propagation of Christianity, and the liberty of the press 

^ To sender a^jjhroign possession secure, we must obtain some hold in the soil, which 
in a counti^in a^at measure occupied, can only be accomplished by cautious and slow 
degrees. The governed and governors, to render the one happy, ana the other stable, 
mwd have a community of feeling npon all important subjects ; they must assimilate in r«o 
ligjion, ttBfges,^aDner8, language, and education ; every thing tending to accelerate soch 
^ consumimllnin Blumld be encouraged, and every Ibipg disposed to retard it should be re- 
move^Lwith prudence, or gnarded against with anneviiitmg solicitude. Hehra it is clear, that 
Golonflhtion, nnd9r limited restrictious should be admitted, and unless tius neces^ry step 
be taken, our footing in India must continue infirm, and exposed to every commotioa 
which may adtate the public mind. Tiiu security of our possessions, the prosperity, peace, 
aD^g«»4 order of society, alike demand that we sboqld take a liberal and extensive view 
of oqr s^fion. It is time to cast off the trammels which have bound us, and extricate 
flai*nus^ from the bugbears which have hitherto prevented our .making the slightest ad¬ 
vance towM?b seenriog onrselves in that distant land. After occupying India the best, 
part, of a eeiodnry, we may look rout^in vain for a class, upon which the several importani 
daties In the vaiio{B||^partineDts of the executive government could devolve, wiflioat, 
min being the cinu^aence. We are informed by an able and philoeophic bistonan, IlifiU, 
t^t, the most exphrien^d of the Company's judicial servants are uniminmos in tiie opi¬ 
nion that, the*'aumeenaSra and menebants, are .qlike anfit &r any conSdmtkd epip)oy- 
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meat. In th# atMative bntacli of the ji^vamment, nay, that tiiefr emnloymenf wonW proya 
nusehiavons, cmsaqiiPotly it would not be adfiaable that they ahonld be invci^ed with aaj 
jndicial authority, hecanae anch an inveatifare would entai|.< innumerable evils u|>on the 
people. There are none to feelseiitimento of regard and respect j[or the government, and 
yetbe bonnd to fte pople by a con|jtooninteTest, and sympathies ipwwing out of a daily, 
intimate, and social intercourse ; the state of society is fictilions, ^d disjointed. There 
exist none, who, in the hqur of danger, would exert themselves to ^ the execntive aotho>- 
rity ; such a class is unknown, and without it permanent .stability is not t«#be attained. Go¬ 
vernment, in its present isolated situation, can neither ascertain fhe wishes nor opinions 
of the people, nor explain fully, matters of which if is necessary they should have a tho¬ 
rough knowledge. In the face of such opinions, held and proclaimed by our ablest ser¬ 
vants ; in the face of prolonged exp<*rience, and in delinnco of common sense, are we to 
continne bound in the chains of selfish avarice, and besotted prejudice ? We cannot now 
plead Ignorance, and the necessity of experience’^ the fir.st has ceased to exist, the lat¬ 
ter stands copiously recorded in the every-day transactions of our rule. 

** This class in our Indian society, would apjiear to be our chief ivant; it also appears 
that through its influence alone, we can entertain any ratiimal hope of perpetuating our 
dominion. By taking root in the soil, and thoronglily incorporating ourselves with the in- 
h|hitants, we shall succeed in becoming a part of the population, and creating a commu¬ 
nion and identity essential to our existence ; without which our dominion cannot be coQr 
sidcred asestabtished upon a permanent foundation. The histoiw of In^, from the pe¬ 
riod when we were first called upon to take an active part in its affairs, has, down to the 
present moment, satisfactorily and incontestibly proven that we cannot avoid drang so, in 
every question that arises between the states witli which we are connected. The opinion 
entertained by some of the leading men in Europe, “that by a steadi^nd conciliating 
conduct, the lasting tranquillity of our eastern possessions might be s^red,” is a mere 
chimera, tending to precipitate our downfall, unless it be supported by a population, actua¬ 
ted bya community ofieeling, asimilarity of manners, reciprocal advantnge,and a convic¬ 
tion, thatthe prosperity of the one, rests exclusively upon the safety of the other. A religi¬ 
ons impostor of either sect is at present able to agitate and inflame the public mind, from 
one end of Indiato the othey. lliis is not an assertion unsapported by fact^. Let those 
who observe and reflect on jessing events attest the verity, or prove the fallacy, of the 
snpposed danger attending religioas imposition, combined with any politiiml feeling mimi- 
cai to our interest in a country, where superstition, and a passiv^nd blind obedience to 
their spiritual guides reigns triumphant over a popolatioo of millims, a population from 
whence the supporters and servants of the state are drawn. Oiir%rmy, our civil esta¬ 
blishment, and menial attandants, are exposed to be acted on by a spark, caimble of pro¬ 
ducing an explosion pregnant with danger: against which situated as we are, 
it is ntterlv impossible to provide the slightest guard. The effect of such a 
shock wonld be obliteration of our verv name ; of which not a trace would be left. Let 
but tne present system be revised, and in time our army, and the principal servants of the 
state, might be fprnished ly a population connected by ties of consanguinity, by religiou, 
bv social intercourse, and feelings of reciprocal safety. At present we are exposed tutlfe 
daily dhnger of ntter annihilation, caused by internal rebellion, or external invasion, eitiier 
of which might bring on the other. In each case we have nothing to retreat upon, or 
rally round; and assuredly, if once compelled to retrograde, no trace vriMild be left behind 
ns but the remembrance of our aggrandiaement. The argument of unjustly and forcibly 
displacing the present occupiers, to make room for our colonists, will, we are aware, be 
brought against any proposition in fevour of colonization. The utility of such A 
puny oppontkm is obvious; there is not the slightest shade of jam^iaa^y. between 
onr situation, and that of the l^paniards, and Portngnese, in Sontb America. 'Hiere 
we find the invasion of a newly discovered country, impelled by ayarfee ; there jfte find 
an army of strangers, roaming over a country, the inhabitants of whichnad, by a feeble re- 
sistance, exasperated that rage which drove them on with impetaosity in quest of wealth, 
as well dll revenge. Horde in succession to horde, reached that ill-fated land, in wbi6h as 
♦he golden attraction decreased, their stay necessarily became prolonged, that they might 
search for that which they were awaro existed. In conseqnence, places of abode • and 
enltivation for their support became indispensable- The expatriation of the natives’ be¬ 
came inevitable, and tneir houses, women and properties were seized. Thns ftie naftVe 
population ^sappesred before rapine, murder, ana oppression, while its place WM oeen- 
‘pira by tile descendants of their extermination. Ho\V essentially difthrent would be the 
progress of cfdonimtion in India. tTnder, a just, moderate, vqplant, snd well regulated 
govemmenL^iliie interests of each class would be protected by the most rigid impartislHy. 
^e European settled, or his descendants, must come into the market Ukemiy otiierfutr- 
of laac^ and bore dhr progrese could,not be marked, os in Sooth America, by, es- 
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Hrpatioa, Mdspa^fSon: here oeither the tamentation of the wido#^ net the on of the o» 
phao would be heard; our ia^roduction would be attended with beueht to the people>by bring;- 
wg ability, vigor, and capital info every braneh of induetrions labor, ae it is evident, toe 
higher classes only Oonld cdonise ; ogmuUnre would keep pace with Gea)roerce,and every 
species ofinechaiacal art, emulation, moral improvement, ai^ security weald be the happy 
resulte of our ainaiga||ation with the people of that favored but ilUlated laud, whose po- 
pidation, so far from differing evil at the hand of a well regulated and pradently restricted 
eoloinzation, wdtdd have, reason to bless the coining of a people who would lead the way 
to all the bluings of dviUBation, and tovetm thank s to the cumnioa Fa^r of mankind 
for conquests which, however ruiiioua in their impiediote effects, were nltiinately produc¬ 
tive of sndi a glorious conanmmation. We mast inrUier recmlect, that notwitnstnnding 
all timt has been written to the contrary, India is not near populated ; its finest districtsy 
•nd those climates most congenial to an European oonstitation, are but thinly inhabited, 
and artizans are a» where to be found out of Calcittta, and ei ea there, very few. It by 
no means follows that an European capitalist, who might purchase an estate, would, as at 
matter ofcoarse, extirpate bis native tenantry, had he the power, for the purpose of intro* 
duciiw an.EnriHman peasantry, at an enormous expense nnder, the conviction hat in so 
doinglte was efectuating Ins irretrievable ruin. We are warned of the probable rise of 
the natives, should they witness the ancamalatibn of British, or Indo-British inhabitants, 
lest Biey dmuld ultimately subvert their religioa. This is a mere soarcecrow to frighl^ 

the " citizens.** 

•!-. 

*‘The pripable eonfradicUon which w« see in the Mahemedan colonization is a (jirite 
satisfactory demonstration of the futility of such arguments, and the absurdity of the fears 
to which they may have given birth. The rniiim, however, when the matter with which 
Ibis interesting i^stion abounds comes to be discussed, wiO bestow upon it that impor- 
tiai and patient ImsideFation which Us importance demands.*’ 

This is rather a long' extract, but it does not embrace all that is said 
on the subject in the pamphlet we are noticing. The author proceeds 
to ni^e some further arguments in favour of the measure of colonisa¬ 
tion, among others that it would increase the stability of our rule by 
creating a class attached to us by the ties of consanguinity and a com¬ 
mon faith, which Moes not now exist. The gallant Colonel also advo¬ 
cates the necessity as well as the justice ot equalising the rights and 
privileges of the natives and the colonists. He combats the petition that 
OUT empire in the East is an empire of opinion and insists on the con¬ 
trary, that it is an empire of force—that ^ our tenure may be trac|d to 
n more certain source—the army.” 

After some observations in support of this view and of the fragile 
nature of such a tenure when the force which keeps them in subjection 
is drawn fromia people themselves, the author proceeds:— 

It is, therefore, boimden duty of the legizlatare to examine strictly the syzteni 
zttder which our Indian territimea are held ; and if limited cohimzation, progressive in its 
e^ts, ho^ept to its apprehension a tendency to render onr rule more stable, it is incantt- 
bent OB it to wait by resoindiug aoch parts of onr presest code as militate a^iast U, and 
tofur^eritsprogr^bysucli new ordinances as may facilitate its commencement and 
completion. On me ottier band, shCold conviction, founded on a demonstration of its 
banml effects continue to impress the mind, after a deliberate and dispassionate eaqniry 
into all Hs probable consequences, the legislatwe is equally bound, |w the.most iniperative 
and sacred duty; to oppose every attempt to carry a measure winch they may consider 
fraught vrith evfl to so large p id'the hu|!DaQ species. ^ adimting one, of these obvi¬ 
ous duties, the preyudijBes, p^noiui. and seli-iatere«t of mdividuau shonld be discaraed ; 
far BO lung as these Centiinue hafia«nt!at,e'very sentiment d* the muid and evety 8ympa:l^ 
of the heart renwins perverted, and it becomes impoBrable to survey important measures 
through that itisinterested tnediiun which can alone aflbrd a correct view and a true deli* 
neatira of the right coarse to the natwal end of ali l^ptimate govemmeuL**' 

Here again," shadows, clouds and darkness seem to ri^st upon 
CfdonePs prospect of the future*^ * What is meant by Ikaiited 
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eolenization, we do not understand^ but all that is required for IndiR 
is, as bas been stated a thousand times over and as the autlior 
seems himself to be of opinion, to remove the restrictions, which 
now discourage or impede the settlement of Europeans in India, to 
equalize the laws afiecting the natives and the settle, and leavi^ the 
rest to the course of time; and to this conclusion we know n large majo¬ 
rity of those best qualified to form a correct judgment have*^ome.* 
The author seems to consider' that the transfer of the political 
power to the national government would be a dangerous experiment; 
but we do not discover that any more forcible argument is adduced in 
hupport of this view than the somewhat worn out one, df the danger to 
our happy and matchless constitution” (the Goloners words) which it is 
st^mcttvely alledged that it ** might or could or would” produce. Lord 
Grenville's proposed remedy for this danger is considered insufficient, 
%t supposing it were so, we would still say that the Reform Bill, will in 
its effects fall far short indeed of public expectation and of wfaat the 
people demand and will have, if it should not reduce this risk of parli¬ 
amentary influence to utter insignificance. As for that portion of it 
which was derived from rotten boroughs, it is already consigned to the 
tomb of the capulets, and, we are inclined to think, that the anomaly of 
an imperium in imperio which only complicates the machine of govern¬ 
ment and retards its movements while it saddles the people of India 
with a threefold charge, will not be much longer a subject of ridicule 
or complaint. It is too absurd as well as too costly to be continued. 

With reference to the propagation of Christianity tlie Colonel 
deprecates ** indiscreet zeal or blind enthusiasm” andf considers that go¬ 
vernment “ could not be held excusable for allowing under the supposed 
sanction of its influence” doctrines to be preached for the comprehen¬ 
sion of which the minds of the natives are not yet prepared.” We are not 
advocates of indiscreet zeal in conversion, but we think that true wis¬ 
dom lies in leaving the eflbrts of the propagators of Christianity free. 
If they insult the feelings of the natives tliep will soon lose auditors, 
and have their labour for their pains. We confess we do not under¬ 
stand what the Colonel means by proposing to leave the great 
work to the holy and pious labours of such instruments as may be or¬ 
dained by heaven (tlie Italics are ours) to perfect the object of his 
Blessed incarnation.” We entirely concur intlie opinion that we ought 
to foster the knowledge tfbd forward the instruction ofburlhdian sub¬ 
jects and leave to the wisdom of heaven the fulfilment of the word of 
God, but how is government to distiitguish “ the instruments ordained 
by hetmm** to props^te this word ? 

Ifwe rightly und^and the Colonel he is adverse to the freedom of 
the Indian. ^ugh this is rather matter of inference than convey- 

* We bare nnr beflne w « dacumeat oneettlement ia India dravo op for tbe BeardofpdMtro^ 
tn which we Uiiak Uda queatlon la completely act at red, for a vad prraDnderance of teatimouy lali 
ihrour of that •etUeaieat; and aowdg other autborltlea la ita favour, thm of the preaeM eBl| |Mene d 
'Oovemor General of Ihdia n^ht h^e beeta added to tbdie cited in th^ dccuawnt to whicli wO tnfcr 
insd which we are glad to aee itriewed and quoted in the Bnaginf Skrtoru. « 
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ed by any p'ositire statemeui. He seems to deem it an argument 
against the press that it-will not as he assumes, br£ngin its train ^ ail the 
blessings of a free, enlightened andliheral govemmenL” The objection if 
admitted would be a bar to every improvement in government which 
human wisdom ever proposed or human folly ever rejected. It is be¬ 
yond all quection however, that if any one instrument of human ad- 
▼anceitlbnt be more likely than any other or perhaps than all others com¬ 
bined to bring in its train all the blelpings of good government,” it is 
the press; and that there never was and never will beany approximation 
to good government and libera] institutions without it. ** The warmest 
advocates of a free Press must admit” says the gallant Colonel that a 
free press is rather a part of the superstructure than the corner stone of 
a great and good government, aiicl, although quite essential to its pre¬ 
servation it is not alone the fulcrum by which it can be raised into ex¬ 
istence ” We cannot compliment the author on the felicity gf 
l||js metophors, comer stones and fulcrums”! but we understand him 
nt least, and entirely dissent from him. We believe that a free press is 
not merely the corner stone but a part, an essential part too, of the 
superstructure of good government as we understand that term in these 
days. In our own country it has been eminently so. What sort of 
free government had we in the days of the Charles’s and James’s, the 
Jeifrtes and the Star Chambers ? and what emancipated us from their ty¬ 
ranny, but the elastic spirit of freedom embodied in a press without 
which neither good government nor any approximation to it, can be ob¬ 
tained or appreciated—witliout which power and ignorance are left to 
struggle for doraioation, or without which Might triumphs securely over 
Right, till the limit of human endurance be passed, and a sanguinary re¬ 
volution substitutes the anarchy and misrule of the many, for the regulat¬ 
ed tyranny of the few. It has been justly described as the organ of pub¬ 
lic instruction and the safety valve of public opinion, by which the high 
pressure of that mighty moral power is brought to bear without dan¬ 
ger upon men and systems, and to subject them to its resistless might 
till the triumph of popularvight is attained without the strife and l^lood- 
sbed that attend the revolutions effected by sudden impulse and physi¬ 
cal force :—but it should never be forgotten that to be sufficient for 
either purpose— the press must be free ; and that the government 
that wul not bear its freedom, is not worthy to endure. 

We feHKbftt in having devoted so much tspace to a pamphlet which 
$bed| little if any new light on the subjects of which its treaty, we may 
be thought to^a^e been amusing our ri^ders and ourselves by break- 
ing.J^i|l|ter-flies on a wheel, but the ranlt-^ind consequent experience in 
India of tbo author might lead many to the inference, that a work from 
bis pen contain valnable information or useful suggestions, and 
'^theTefOre we have bestowed on it a more extended examination than 
we should bare considered necessary with reference to its merits alone. 
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SKETCHES OF INDIA, &c. 

Pen and Pemil Sketches, being the Journal of a Tow in India. Sif 
Captain mundy, late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere. 2 volsi 
octavo. John Murray, London, 1832. ^ 

J^cnrsions in India ; including a walk over the Himalaya Motmtains, 
to the source of the Jumna jnd the Ganges. By Captain Thomas 
Skinner, of the ^\st Regim^, 2 vols. octavo. Henry Colburn, 
Lotidon, 1832. 

In taking up tlie two publications at the head of this notice, it was our 
intention to enter somewhat at length, into their merits, but though we 
have found them abundantly entertaining, and they are written in a 
very pleasant vein, we have altered our mind on the perusal of them, 
aitd do not conceive that they are of a character to demand an eW 
borate criticism. Another consideration which has occurred to prevent 
our devoting a great deal of time or trouble or space to them, is the 
fact of their having already been some time before the public, and so 
often reviewed in the London journals, from which the notices have 
been copied into the Indian papers. As, however, it is a part of 
our duty to keep our readers especially acquainted with the pub¬ 
lications of the English press, bearing a reference to this country, we 
cannot pass tliese works over in total silence, though for the reasons 
already stated, we do not think it necessary to give so long and so 
complete a review of them, as they might have received under other 
circumstances. 

Captains Skinner and Mundy have produced two books that so 
closely resemble each other in style and matter, that it is a pity they 
were published so nearly at the same period; for, after we have read one 
of them, the other seems almost like a repetition. The authors are, as 
the reader knows, both military men of the same rank ; they go over 
nearly the same ground, and write in a very similar style and spirit; 
they Have each of them published their travels in two volumes octavo,. 
and they have made their first appearance before the public, almost simul¬ 
taneously. Besides these coincidences, there is altogetlier such a simi¬ 
larity and equality of merit in the two works, that we should find it 
difficult to say, which is the most talented or agcpeahlc.. Per¬ 
haps we shottla be inclined, after some hesitation, to give Captain 
Skinner's book the preference, because it seems somewhlt less opin to 
an objection, which might be |||rought,however, in some degree, gainst 
both of^them; we mean a too'anxious and obvious attempt at mt and 
animation, for which we are sometimes compelled to accept mere flipr 
pancy, conceit, and pertness. Captain Mundy too,_ is a Uttle moiw 
of the epicure, and gives up a larger portion of his pages to culi¬ 
nary details and the fortune of his stomach, than is always pleasant 
to liis readers. He notes with the most careful precision, the l^reak- 
fasts, dinners, and suppers, that he has enjoyed or Ihissed in the course 
of his travels, as if the world took a deep interest in suck domestiq 
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matters. One of his London critics takes it for gfranied, that tole¬ 
rable food must be scarce in India, as the Captain seems to set so 
high a valne upon it, and to account the circumstance of “ a capital din¬ 
ner,” a piece of good luck, worthy of particular recoM. But, if 
.Jllhptain Mundy thus offends against good taste, in being over*entbu- 
siastic and eommunicative about his diet. Captain, Skinner has his 
faults oif another kind, which perhaps with some readers, though cer¬ 
tainly not with ourselves, may be stil(||bore offensive. He is too fond 
of introducing poetical quotations and original verses of his own, in 
the midst of his prose descriptions. There would be less to object to 
in this ostentatious sentimentalism, if the poetry were always to the pur¬ 
pose, but it is sometimes awkwardly brought forward, as if merely in¬ 
tended as an evidence of the author’s reading or inspiration. Some of 
his own p^try is bad enough, and yet it is not in all instances equally 
deficient in grace or spirit, as we shall presently convince our readers. 
Captain Mundy, again, disgusts us with an affectation of being at once 
siB^rt and humble. Our readers will understand, what we mean, by 
the following extract from his preface :— 


British SaM has pronounced, 'that every man, who will take the trouble of des* 
oiibiag in simple lani^age, the scenes of which he has been a spectator, can afford an 
ibstmctive and amosing narrative.’ No such public spirited motive,_ however, influenced 
the pen or pencil of the writer of the following pages.” (No public tpirited motive is 
^kenof in the qnotatioD from tlm British Sage, (Or. Johnson, we suppose,) and does 
Captain Mundjr really mean to say, that he did not wiidi to be instrncUve or amusing? 
If bis jonraal was not originally prepared for the press, it was, at all events, araording to 
his own statement, intended for his mends.) ^Ontlie contraiy, the manuscript journal 
and portfolio, from which these slight and nnpreteuding sketches of a tow have been well 
nigh verbatim and lidtsatim exfancted, were most selfishly and nnambitiously scribbled 
for his own ainusenient,and (andutifnl confession !)asasort ofpromised sop held out to allay 
aputolary expectations at home: and it was not until a year after bis retnrn to England,** 
(Wonderfalforbearance!) “that, prompted by the encouragement of perhaps partial 
friends, and finally rendered desperate by what may almost be said to have amounted to 
a.paternal mandate, he fosuad himself—--correctiiig his proofs! ” 


We wonder, that Pope’s memorable sneer at the ancient practice of 
appearing in pablie, at the request of friends, has not deterred mo- 
,dera authors from offering so hacknied an excuse for the sin of pub¬ 
lication. Captain Mundy’s explanation is obviously disingenuous— 
for it is intpossible to read his journal, without perceiving, that he in¬ 
tended it for a larger circle than that of his own correspondents, and 
he wasj no^doubt, very easily persuaded by his ** partiip. friends,” to 
venture upon its publication., We do not pity his preten||sd " despe¬ 
ration,” at ^ Nfhat mcty almost be said to have amounted m u patemrii 
mandate.” Captain Skinner’s preface ||||is an air of grater frankness, 
and ii^ fait better taste. We must givb a short extract from it 

^ Aa tile ftdiewuig jpagea soarcely deeem the importaiit appellgtioD of travel*, I am 
«{unoiis to prevent tionu' bring oonriaered as euch, by a candkl avowal of my tateatirii m 
writing tlwm. if certain readen ehorid take, ap the volumes, with tim him of finding 
a grave history of cities and their people, a ragolar chary of journeys fhronn such ajpro- 
viBce, w vHits to soMsh a palace, or such a tomb, they wul be sadly dflaappomted. If the 
Himalnva mdantaias shonld attract otbrirs to tom over the leaven, in parsuit 
of sefentific knowledge, and to seek for expernaeat*. on the atmcsqiiiere, dissertatioas on 
the nataral productians of tl^ vsst range, or calculations on tiw heiriila of tiie varions 
pwha, timy iniu look in vain ftu i««h 
f 
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“ Althoagh, therefore, I may dissuade manjr from becoming my readers, by a declara¬ 
tion of what they will not find, [ am appreliensiir«>, that it will not be so easy a matter to 
invite attention by an announcement of what the book do€» contain. 1 .shall, however, 
make the attempt. 

“ On first arriving in India, I was struck with the air of romaiire, in which “very thing 
Heemed to be decked:—the sparkling river, with it pieltiresmie and various \ easels, Ujgm* 
the rude boat with its roof of thatch, to the golden Iwrge of slate; (iiu graceful palms, 
and the matted villages that they sltadowed; the stillness of the pagodas; the men and 
animals, whose appcarnnces wen' so new to me; and the arotaulie odour sl>eH around by 
the herbs and plants: indeed, tlic inen^it tritle, for a time, was ttiagnificd into a most 
w’omlerful occurrence ; and every si;eiie, through which I had to pass, was invested with 
as much consequence as it would have become Don Quixote to have athu hed fu it. I 
fancied, therefore, that any personal adventures, even to flie “ sayings ati<l doings ” of 
those about me, would possess sufficient interest to excuse, me for nmkiug them public. 

“But when familiarity had bred some degree of contempt, and the “nothings” that 
my imaginations had so “ nionstercd,” found their ]>roper level, I resolved to think no 
more about tliem. 

“ Wlien, however, I had been sometime absent from the scenes tliat'/lkid made, so 
much impression upon me at first, I found that they occurred to me “ever and anon,” in 
all their vivid rt'ulity. I could not resist, tlverefore, selecting from my manuscripts, such 
Itortions us 1 considered worthy of publication.” 

Captain Skinner’s work is illustrated with lithograpliic drawings, 
that are not particularly attractive, and, arc by no means, equal to the 
sketches by (^.apt. Mundy, whicli are extremely spirited and rharac- 
teristic. Hcsides being superior in merit, the latter are more numer¬ 
ous tlian tlte former, ami it is probable, that oa this account alone, Capt. 
Mnndy's book may have a more extensive sale. Perliaps too, Capf. 
Mundy’s work is, upon the w'holc, the most amusing, and, more 
adapted to tlie popular taste, tliougli, as we have already said, 
there is such an equality aiul similarity in the two works, that it is 
really very difficult to decide upon their respective claims. As a spe¬ 
cimen of Captain Skinner's manner, we shall quote the following 
passage:— 

“ On a moonlight night, (it i» difficult to conceive the beauty of a full moon in this 
country,) the groups disfiersed amoug the trees, chatling and smoking, with the pic,- 
tnresqiie appearance of the touts, ami the ^v«^tnt‘n drawing water fioin the tank, which 
shines like a lake of silver, allbrd a delightful picture. The coolm-ss of the night air, 
after the parching day that has jnst gone —for the hot winds have already begun—make 
us all anxious to continue tlie enjoyment of it to the late.st moment; mid when at length 
it is time to seek for rest, u veil i.s not ilnpvii over the scene, for, uiertdy changing the 
arrangement of the figures, all seems as full of interest ns ever. The simple couch of 
the Eastern is soon prepared ; rolling himself up in liis shawl, he stretches his litulis on 
tlie. spot where he was sitting in company a few niomeuts before, and instantly fails 
asleep. 

' It would be an easy matter to surprise a camp so situated ; aad when so soldiers 
are of the iiarty, it is necessary fb have several chuokednrs, or wntcliiuen, from the ad¬ 
joining village. They come to their posts at night-fail, and sittiug|pu their hasnehes, 
shout out at intervals until daylight, an “ All’s well,” that^ conveys little notion of weIody_ 
and permits little indulgence in sleep. The propriety of setting a tidef to catch a thief 
is oiten •cknowledged in these distributions of sentinels, for many of them arelnost ex¬ 
pert robbers, and when not hound by their honour to protect your property, would in all 
probability be engaged in transferring it to themselves. So irregalarly and thickly are the 
sleepers scattered alwnt the ground, that it is with some difficulty you can walk through 
the camp in the night without stumbling over them. In snch a careless encampment it 
must have been that Medoro and his friend, in “ Orlando Furioso,” slaughtered the 
sleeping Christians, when in pursuit of their master’s body. However deficient in chi¬ 
valrous appearance it may be, by dajr, I always fancy some resemblance at night to the 
arrangement ol' the heroes and hermnes of Tasso and Ariosto-* 

“ When sunk in heavy sleep, , ‘ 

Our careless bands the watch no loager keep,” 
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** There is an air of fiction in every oriental scene* that it is some years before an 
European can quite shake off, I have not yet been able to do it. I cannot see 

" The beasts with pain their dusty way pursue, 
and not remember how, 

“ In silent horror o’er the boundless waste. 

The driver Uassan with his camels past.” 

The mere appearance of a string of camels conveys an idea of great heat; and 
they not only seem to pursue their own way with pain, but communicate a similar feel¬ 
ing to all around tbenu The choking noise they make when being loaded, or when urged 
to rise with their burdens on their backs, is beyond all endurance when the number is 
great Their sleepy appearance when in motion, with the drowsy driver nodding on 
their hnmps, is enough to try the temper of the most patient traveller. Those who are 
doomed to ride them, witlioot having been well trained to the exercise, 1 pity from my 
heart; this can never happen to an European in tlie East Indies, but I Lave a lively re¬ 
membrance of a day’s journey in the desert on a tired dromedary, when travelling from 
the shores of the Red »ea to the Nile. We started, three in number, with a guide from 
the wells of |j^ie Soleiinan to those of H iiniu imat, at day light in the morning. About 
ten o’clock ^ camel began to show symptoios of fatigue, or obstinacy, I do not know 
which ; and having nearly dislocated my bone with the niisteadiiiess of iU action, refused 
to continue any longer in company with my companions, who, jogging on, very soon left 
me out of sight. 

I was W some hours perfectly alone, and felt, for the first time, how truly I was in 
the midst of a desert. The road, a defile among barren mountains, was very narrow and 
winding. Instead of the boundless sands that we imagine in a desert, it appeared to be 
the dried bed of a river, that had once flowed between banks of dismal rocks, that were 
shining like jet in the sun, and reflecting its rays immediately upon ns. Down the faces 
of the rocks there were frequently the marks of water-courses, which strengthened the 
belief that we were travelling where once some river might have held its course. My 
camel had a bell round its neck ; accusbtmed to loiter, perhaps it was necessary to use 
this precaution, for it was the only one of the party with such an appendage ; its mourn¬ 
ful sound, and the occasional echo of the lash of my whip, when 1 endeavoured to urge 
it to a tret, were all that broke the awful silence of tlie scene. It was so tired, tliat I 
could no longer sit upo|| ils back, and having learnt the Arab mode of making it kneel 
down, 1 dismounted, and attempted to lead it along. With unwilling steps and slow, it 
followed^ne for about an hour, when we reached a tree, the only one 1 bad yet seen ; 
it was as green as could be in such a situation, and looked nearly os forluni and uncom¬ 
fortable as myself. Here was a cross road, and I knew not which to take : my camel 
fettled the point, by re-fusing to take eiUier ; all the methods I could devise were un¬ 
availing : I bad nothing left but to sit under the sycamore tree, and say like Uassan : 

“ Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day. 

When first from Schiraz wails 1 bent my way.” 

" I discovered a more ingenious plan, however, and unbuckling the bell from the 
camel’s throat, rung it with ail my might, bellowing at the same time as if I had be^nmad. 
1 had not lung been engaged in this sensible pursuit,when a cloud of dust seemed to rise in 
the most distant imint of view, and immediately a number of Bedouins, mounted on the 
fleetest dromedaries, surrounded me; they were armed with matchlocks, pistols, swords 
and spears, and anionoted to twenty. '* l*he bell is answered, indeed,” sighed 1, “ what 
is to be done now?” I was in hopes they bad witnessed my exertions in ringing, for 
believing Ibols and%iadmen to be under the special pro|fxtion of Providfnee, they might 
have bowed down and worshipped me; bnt, alas, they were too far ofl‘!” 

Tlie following is the Captain’s opinion of the Himalaya mottntains:—• 

" I have beheld nearly all the celebrated scenery of Europe, which poets an(y>ainterg 
have immortalized, and of which all the tourists in the world are enamoured ; bnt I have 
seen it surpassed, in these unfrequented and almost unknown regions. The youth who 

J 'nst emerged from college, razes for the first time on Mont Blanc, may appreciate my 
peiings when 1 etyoy the Rories of Himalaya. Al&orah I have seen the Alps, and 
although 1 have witnessed toe sunrise from the summit of Mount Etna—certainly one of 
the grandest objects in Europe—my awe and astonisbment, so &r from being diminished 
by such scenes, exceed all 1 felt when 1 first saw 

“ HiHs peep o’er .hUls, and Alps on Alps arise !” 

I was almokt jony that I could ntd east iM. the ties of another world, as it were, and re* 
mam la these muuntaina ibr evmr! 
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We cannot resist the pleasure bf transferring to oar pages^ the fpl> 
lowing description of a spectacle truly sublime—a fire on the moun¬ 
tains :— 

“ Immediateljr opposite to where onr tents were pitched, the grass had been set oo 
fire, and smoked the iraole day loi». There was no wind to carry away the vnp «M ^" 
whicli, hanging about the vale, added very much to its heat; it felt ^actly like the at¬ 
mosphere in a hot climate, when an oppressive stillness inditoates the approach of a 
storm. 

“ I did not, at first, perceive the cause of this mountain sirocco, but almost appre¬ 
hended an earthquake. At night, however, it displayed itself in tlie most splendid man¬ 
ner ; the flames that the “garish day” had eclipsed, blazed forth with the brightest beau¬ 
ty and in the most fantastic manner. Had a 7ivoli been established on the tace of the 
opposite mountain, its festoons of light could not have been more tastefully arranged. It 
was a lung and high ridge, covered to its summit witli pine trees, and here and there jag¬ 
ged with clefls of stone, the bottoms of which were furzed with bushes; a stream flowed 
at its base, and its sides curved gradually from the top to the water beloyv. The flame 
first stole gently up the sides, and met on the summit; another line of ^ ran from its 
base, in circles and semicircles, in every direction communicating with the sides in several 
places, till all seemed arranged for some great festival with the utmost precision. 

“ These irregular lines of light did not long continue, for it suddenly burst forth into 
one universal blaze, with an eflect as startling, but far more brilliant, than St. Peter’s 
dome, when the clock strikes eight, upon the celebration of that Saint's day. Now the 
fire crept along the ground, and then rushed to the top of towering pines, which in a few 
moments, nodding and cracking, fell to the earth with a noise that might have passed for 
the beginning of an eruption of Vesuvius. Large fragments of rock that lost their support 
by the falling of the trees, rolled to the bottom with a din Uiat told what the height of a 
volcano is. Fora moment, a line of fire was lust in one of the clefts, and, fed with the 
wood within it, came rusliing forth witli tremendous fury, a giant refreshed ; while a con¬ 
tinual and steady light illiiminaied the top, from the uumeruns gummy firs that capped it * 
No rain had fallen lor a long time, and the coDiiiiunicatiun was as rapia as possible; sparks 
flew to the opposite side, and the mountains round, which were soon ignited. 

“ In a few hours I seemed the centre of a world in flames, aid felt some slight ap¬ 
prehension of being roasted. I was like tlie scorpion within his circle of fire, and seemed 
to have no cHance of escaping the ordeal, but by proving myself a Cato ; for tbe^crackling 
sound drew nearer and greater. It seemed like the burning of a desolate city, and 1 had 
only to people it in my imsqpnation with shrieking inhabitants, to make it as striking a 
picture of a fire as any on record, lor the general outline was sketched with a Wd and 
powerful hand.” 

We have already observed, that Captain Skinner is something of a 
poet. Here is a favourable specimen of his talent. It purports to be 
a translation of a Hindoo song:— 

'THE WHITE MEN. 

' liO! the white men have been to the mountains of snow. 

And have seen the great Gunf^ flow over the phun; 

Let us labour no more, for the rice-crop will grow : 

The while me|} must always bring wealth in their tnia 

' See, the white men arc smiling, the maids they ador^ 

Are fitr, far away, in the reulms of the west. 

Do they smile upon us ? We will labour no more 
When the white men are happy, their servants are blest. 

* See, the tents are all spread—they have kindled the fires. 

And the travellers will rest in the valley to-day. 

We will labour no more, all the white miui desires 
We will hasten to ofler, and court him to stay.’ 

Bat we have met with a still better specimen of Ciwtain Skinner’s 
verses, in a London periodical, and, as they lively and pleasant, 
we shall lay them before onr readers. They will diversify ^ extracts. 

■ These humeroas stansas are superior to his sentimental 
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" USE OF PHRENOLOGY. 

“ Away with all doubt and roisgi\ing. 

Now lovers mast woo by tlie ho<»k— 

There's aa end to all trick and deceiving. 

No men can be caught by a look. 

Bright eyes or a lovi'-brceUiiig dimple 
No longer their witchery fling ; 

That lover indeed must be .simple 
Who yields to so silly a thing. 

" No more need we fly the bright dances. 

Whence Cupid shot arrows of yore ; 

To .sculls let U.S limit our fancies, 

And love by the bumps we explore ! 

Ob. now we can fell in a minute 
What fate will be ours when we wed; 

ITie heart has no passion within it 
That is nut engraved on the head. 

" The first time I studied the science 
With Jane, and 1 cannot tell how, 

’Twas nut till the eve of alliance 
1 caught the first gtimnse of her brow. 

Causality finely expumiiug. 

The largest I happened to see ; 

Such argument’s far too commanding. 

Thought 1, to be practised on me. 

Then Nancy came next, and each feature 
As mild as an angel’s appears ; 

I ventured, the sweet little creature. 

To take a peep over her ears : 

Destructiveness, terrible omen. 

Most vilely developed did lie ! 

(Chough perhaps, it is coniniun in women. 

And hearts may be all they destroy.) 

“ The organ of speech was in Fanny; 

1 shuddered, ’twas terribly strong ! 

Then fled, for I'd rather that any 
Than (hat to my wife should belong. 

I next turaed my fancy to Mary— 

She swore she loved nothing but me ; 

How the look and the index could vary! 

For naught but self-love did I see. 

“ Locality, slyly betraying 
In Helen a passion to roam. 

Spoke such predilection for straying,— 

Thought i—she'll be never at home. 

Oh! some were so low in tlte ibrehead, 

I never could settle my mind ; • 

While others had all that was horrid 
In terrible swellings behind \ 

“ Aft length ’(was my lot to discover 
The finest of skulls, I believe, 

T^leasc or to |>n 2 uie a lover, 
liiat Spurzheiin or Gall could conceive. 

TTwould take a whole age to decipher 
The^bumps upon Emily'.s head; 

So I said, 1 will settle for life here. 

And study them after we’re wed” 

We had marked ftany more extracts, but we must content ourselFes 
with those already given, and turn to Capt, Mundy’s volumes. W« 
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sliould give his account of the Fair at Hurd war, if our readers had 
not been already familiarized to the subject, by an excellent article iu 
the Bengal Annual. His description of a day in Calcutta, is very 
lively and pleasant; but, as it has already been quoted in the Calcutta 
papers, we must pass that by also. Capt. Mundy is an enthusiasti{^.r 
sportsman, and the following account of his first day's tiger shooting 
is highly interesting:— 

" The 1 st of WfirrcA will always be a “dies notanda"’in my sportinpf nnnals, as the 
day on which I first witnessed the noble sport of User shooting The N imrods of our 
party had, ever since we entered upon the* Dooab, been zealously employed in prciairinfr 
fire-arms and casting bullets,in anticipation of a chacc among the favourite hauuts of wild 
beasts,—the banks of the Jumna and Ganges. 

“ Some of the most experienced sportsnien.as soon as they saw the nature of the jungle 
in which we were encamped, presaged thattliere were tigers iu the neighbourhood Ac¬ 
cordingly, while we were at breakfast, tlie servant iiiforiiied us that there were .some 
yoagwafas, or villagers, in wailing, who lead some klmhber (news) ahouttigers to give us. 
VVe all ,iuiii[>ed up, and rushed out, an<l found a group of five, nr six half-naked fellows 
headed by a stout young man, with a good sword by liis side, and “ bearded like fifteen 
pards,” who announced himself as a jeeinadar. As usual in like cases, all the naii\es be¬ 
gan iu speak at once in Veliiti-like tune, and with vehement gesticulations. I'he yoniig 
jeeinadar, however, soon silenced them wilh a “ chirp, teerie !” tfec., und then gave iis to 
understand, that a young bullalo had been carried ofi the day before, about a mile from 
the spot, and that their herds had lung suifi-rud from tlie depredations of a party of three 
tigers, who liad been often seen by the cowherds. 

“ At 4, i». M. (so lute nn hour that few of us expected any sport,) Lord Conihermere, 
and nine others of our party, mounted elephants, and taking twenty pad elephants te beat 
the covert, and carry the guides and the game, proct'cded towards the swamp, pointed out 
as the lurking place of the buifalo-devouring monsters. 

“ Sancho, the jeiiiadar-luirkarah of the quarter-master general’s department, insisted 
npou leading the cuvulrade, mounted on Ins ponv. This strange old elmraeler, wiio ob¬ 
tained his nom.de guerre from the strung similitude he bears to hi#illiistriuus prototype, 
both in the short, round, bandy prupurtiuns of bis person, and the quaint shrewdness of 
his remarks—served under Lora Luke in the Muhratta war, and has ever sinc^ distin¬ 
guished hiiiLselfus tin* most active und intelligent of the intelligence department. Almost 
the last act of Lord Coinbermere, before be left India, was to obtain lor the iuithfnl San¬ 
cho a snug Harataria, iu the shape of aliltle jugiiire, a possession which iiud long been the 
object of his ambition. 

“ This noted individual now spurred on before our party,mounted on his piebald palfry, 
(or belfry, as his uami'sake would have called it,) wiui his right am bared, and his sci¬ 
mitar flunrisliing in the air. 

‘ Thejnngle was iu no places very high, there being but few trees, and a fine thick 
covert of grass and rn.shes—every thing was Ihvotirnble for the sport I'Vw of us, however, 
expecting to find a tiger, aiiotlier man and myself dismounted from our elephants to get a 
shot at a ilorikan, a bird of the bustard tribi*, which we killed. It afterwards proved that 
there were two tigers within a hundred paces of the spot where we were walking. 

“ We beat for half an hour steadily in line, and 1 was beginning 19 yawn iS despair, 
when my elephant suddenly raised his trunk and trumpeted several times, which my nia- 
liant intomed me was a sure sign that there was a tiger somewhere “ between Ih# wind ' 
and our nobility.” The formidable line of thirty elephants, tiierefore, brought up tiieir left 
shoulders, and beat slowly on to windward. > 

“ We*liad gone about three hundred yards in this direction,and had entered a swampy 
part of the jungle, when suddenly the long wished lor tally ho! saluted our ears, and a shot 

fi-om Captain M-confirmed the sporting Eureka. The tiger answered Uie shot ith a 

loud roar, and boldly charged the Hue of elephants. Then occurred the most ridiculous, 
but most provoking scene possible. Every elephant, except Lord Combermere’s (which 
was a known staunch one), turned tail and went of at score, in spite of all the blows and 
imprecations heartily bestowed upon them by tlie mahouts. One, less expeditious in his 
retreat tlian the others, was overtaken by the tiger, and severqj^ torn in the hind leg; 
whilst another, even more alarmed than the rest, we could dikingulsh flying over tlie plniu 
till he quite sunk below the horizon : and for all proof to the contrary, he may be going to 
tMs very moment. 
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“ Thr figer, in the meanwhile, advanced to attack hia Lordship's elephant, bat beiiif 
wonaded in the loins by Capt. M.’s shot, failed in his spring, and shrunk back among the 
rashes. My elephant was one of the first of the runaways, to turn to action.and when 1 ran 
up alongside I>ord Coiiiberniere, (whose heroic animal had stood like a rock,) he was 
quite hors du comhatt having fired all his broadside. I handed him a gun, and wc poured 
a vnlley^ol' four barrels, upon the tiger, who, attemptJog again to rharge, fell from weak- 
""nass. Several sliots more, were exjjended upon him, before he dropped down dead; upon 
which we gave I. good hearty “ whoo! whoo! ” and stowed him upon a pad elephant. As 
Lonl Comberinerc had for some minntes alone sostained the attack Of the tiger,—a three 
quarters grown male—the spolia opima were duly awarded to him. 

“Having loaded and reformed line, we again advanced,and after beating for half an 
bunr, I .saw the grass gently moved about one hundred yards in front of me; and soon 
after, a large tiger reared his head and shoulders above the jungle, as if to reconnoitre us. 
1 tally-ho’d! and the whole line rushed forward. On arriving at the spot, two tigers 
broke covert, and cantered quietly across an open space of ground. Several shots were 
fired, one of which slightly touched the largest of them, who immediately tnrned round, 
and roaring furiously, and iasliiug his sides with his tail, came bounding towards us; but, 
apparently alarmed liy die formidable line of elephants, he suddenly stopped short and 
turned into the jungle, followed by us at full sjieed. 

“ At this pace the action of an elephant is so extremely rough, that though a volley of 
shots was fired, the tiger performed liis attack anti retreat without being again struck. 
Th >»- who hail the fastest elephants had now the best sport, and when he turned to fight, 
(which he soon did) only three of os were up. As soon as he faced about he attempted 
to spring on Captain IVI elephant, but was stopped by a shot in the chest. Two or 
tliree more shots brought him to his knees, and the noble beast fell dead in a last attempt 
In charge. He was a full gniwn male, and a very fine animal. Near the spot where we 
found him were discovered the well picked remains of a builiilu. 

“ One of the, sportsmen had, in the mean time, kept the smaller tiger in view, and we 
soon followed to the spot to which he had been marked. It was a thick marshy covert of 
broad flag reeils, called Ilogla, and we had beat through it twice, and were bi'ginning to 
think of giving it up, as the light was waning; when Captain P.'s elephant, which was 
lagging in the rear, suddenly uttered a shrill scream, and came rushing out of the swamp 
with the tiger hanginj^iy its teeth to the upper part of its tail. Captain P.’s sitnation was 
^rplexiug enough ; liK elephant making the most violent efforts to shake off his buck- 
Diting fpe, and niinself unable to use his gun, lor fear of shooting the unfortunate Coolie ; 
who, frightened out of his wits, was standing behind tho howdub, with his feet in the 
crupper, within six inches of the tiger’s head. 

^ “ We soon ftew to his aid, and quickly shot the tiger : who, however, did not quit his 
gripe until he had received eight balls, when he dropped offUie poor elephant's mangled 
tail, quite dead.” 

One of the most striking- passages in Capt. Mundy’s book, is his ac-* 
count of the Begum Suiiiroo 


Nov. 35tb, Head-Quarters arrived at Meerut, which I have already named as the 
n<Mt considerable British station in the northern provinces; and the Coinmander-in-Chief 
Imd scarcely reached the camp, ere he received invitations to dine with her Highness 
the Begum Suinruo, and to a bull given by the General of division. Sir J. NicoUs. 1 have 
^ ojude metftion of the Begum, on the occasion of our visit to her at her Jaghere at 
Sirdhanna; but, ITielieve, 1 have nut yet described hei*j and, as ber Highness is, beyond 
dispu^, one ol the most extraordinary characters in India, I cannot let her pass wiUiuut 


residence is at a short distance from cantonments. As we entered her 
gates, ills bxcellency was received witli presented anus, by a heterogeneous tfody guard 
urawn up along the approach, and on the steps of the po^co, by the old lady herscifi 
lu ^rsoQ, she is vefy short, and rather en-i>oi)-point; her complexion is unusually feir, her 
mtures large sud promnent, and their expression astute. Her costume consist- 
j “.’’hurt fall petti^t, displaying a good deal of her keemcab trowser, from on- 

sHppers. Of her hands, arms, and 
riiri,l.”%*^^**^*^*****^‘*** oeanty is still justly proud. She wore on her head a plain snug 
Lashmere, over which a shawl was throwpi;: enveloping her cheeks, throat, and 
likp !^*'^‘4Bt of its folds, her little grey eyes peered forth wito a lynx- 

do ■mSiA**?***’ «'hich was served in the European style, the oM i»- 

* a very splendid hookah, a similar one being offered to HU Excellency. 
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l>arty eoiuisted of abont sixty persons, and the Begom, who considers herself neyf on an 
equality with the Lords of the creation, was the only lad^ at table. Indeed, if the ah* 
sence of all the softer qualities, and the possession of the Wost fiery courage, stubborn¬ 
ness of pur{>OBe, and almost unexampled cnielty, can give her a claim to he numbered 
among the harder sex, her right to civility will scarcely be disputed, 'j'lie history of her 
life, if properly known, would (according to Col. Skinner and otiiers, who hove had op* 
portiinities of hearing and witnessing her e\i>loits) form a series of scenes, smdi as, poitf'" 
haps, no other female could have goue through. The above mentioned Otiicer has often, 
during his service with the Malirattas, seen li< r, then a bcantiful young woman, lending 
troops to the attack, in person, and displaying, in the midst of carnage, tlio greatest intre¬ 
pidity and presence of mind. TJie Begum Ins been twice married, and both her hus¬ 
bands were Europeans. Her appellation of‘Siimroo’ is a cormplion of the Frmch 
word Sombre, the nom de guerre of her first lord, Kenaiul, who Ooughf her wlien a 
young and handsome dancing girl; married and converted her (o the Uoman Catholic re¬ 
ligion. Her second husband, Le Vassu, was an independent, roving adventurer, a .sort 
of land pirate; became powerful in his own light, if right it can he culled, and possessed 
a considerable army, it is of this man, that tlm following anecdolc is related, winch is, 

* wondrous strange, if it be true; ’ it was the closing scene of bis life, and the first in 
which our heroine played any very distinguished part. 1 have said, that her husband had 
become possessed of wealth, power, and a numerous army ; of these, his ambitious wife 
coveted the undivided possession, and she thus accomplished her purpose. 


“ A mnlinons disposition, on the subject of pay, having manifested itself long among 
Lc Vassu’s body guard, the Begum, then about 25, exaggerated the danger to lier hus¬ 
band, and got intelligence conveyed to him, that the rebels hud formed a plan .to seize and 
confine him, and to dishonour his wife. They, consequently, arranged to escape toge¬ 
ther, from the fury of the soldiery ; and at night, started secretly from their palate, in 
palankeens, with only a few devoted guards and attendants. Tiie w^holc of the ioilowing 
scene was projected liy the ainhitions and bloody-minded Begum. Towaids morning, the 
attendants, in great alarm, announced, that they were pnrsuod; and our li(-ruiue, in well 
feigned despair, vowed that, if their escort was overcome, and the palankeens slopped, 
she would stab herself to the heart. The devoted husband, us she expected, swore he 
would not survive her. Soon after, the pretended rebels came up, and after a short skir- 
niisli, drove back the attendants, and forced the bearers to put down the palankeens. _At 
this instant, Le V^as.sii heard 11 scream, and his wile's female slail|p rushed np to him, 
bearing a .shawl drenched in blood, and excliiming, that her mistress had stablied herself 
to death. The husband, true to his vow, instantly seized a pi.stol, and blew unt his owa 
brains. No sooner did the wily lady bear the welcome report, than she started from her 
palankeen, and for the first time exposing herself to the gaze of men, claimed homage 
from the soldiery. This her beauty, and promises of speedy payment of arrears, soon 
obtained for her; and she assumed, in due form, the reins of governuient 

“ Well knowing, however, that so inconsiderable a state ns hors, could not exist long, 
in those truiiblesouie times, without some forinidahle ally, she pradently threw herself 
under the protection of the Company, who coiilirined her in the pos.session, with the con¬ 
dition, that it should revert to the English government after her deaUi. The old lady 
seems disposed to mnkc the most of her life-lease. Her revenue is, I Itelieve, one hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds sterling, nnd she has amassed considerable treasures. I never 
heard, how her other husband was disposed of; but, we will, in charity, suppose, that'ho , 
died a natural death. His tomb is at Agra. 

During her long life, many aats of inbumnn cruelty towards hei^dependants hati«^ 
transpired; one of which is thus narrantedThe Begum, having discovered a slave 
girl in an intrigue, condemned her to be buried alive. This cruel sentence was &rrk!d 

P . ^ • f» i* .1 I i*i» 1 • 1 • •a ^ -i - 1* <• 


gate,” is taken. 

“ The Begnm Snmroo, at tiie epcioh of the last siege of Bh||j|tpore, followr^od our army^ 
and pitched her tents iu the neighbourhood of tlie Head-Quarters’ ^mp. The ^partial 
old Amaaon was most eager to sbai$ oiir glory, (and prize money), and harasael the Com- 
mander-in-Cbief with daily importdmty, that she might be pq^milied to support the Brii> 
tish army with her handful of vagabond retainers, a reinfinrcement wbeh was poht^ 
niinedk '' 
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" Her Highness afterwards protested a great friendship for his Lordship; sent him ^ 
portrait, and insisted umn a return of the coinpHnienL The picture, a work of a Native 
artist, who resides at Meerut, dnd has made respectable progress in the art, was an ex¬ 
ceeding good likeness; and niy fingers always itched to transform her hookah-snake into 
a broom, with which adjunct the old dame, would have made no bad re]>reseutative of 
mother Shiptou. 

‘‘At the dinner, tlie Begum seemed in excellent humour, and bandied jukes and com¬ 
pliments with Ills Excellency, through the medium of an interpreter; but, towards the 
conclusion of tiie repast, she seemed quite worn out; a faint, sickly smile, alone indi¬ 
cating; that sue nndersfood what was said to her. 

“The feast being ended, an European ollicer in her service, walked round the table, 
and invested each of the guests witli a long iTia.ssive necklace of tinsel. 

With the following- account of Simla, we shall close our notice of 
Capt. Muudy's book ; — 

“ On reaching Simla we pitched our tents for the night, and hurried to change our en¬ 
tire suit oi white linen fur a costume more suited to the temperature of did, which to us 
appeared almost inclement; indeed, it was a dreadful night. I was completely drenclied 
in my bed by the rain, wliicb fell in torrents; uii.d the wind was so violent, and the situa¬ 
tion of our tents so exposed that 1 lay awake in momentary expectation of being blowu 
away bodily into the valley live hundred feet beneath. A goat and a sheep the remains 
of our live stock made a most inteous bleating all night, and were fonnd dead the next 
morning—a bad cuiiipliinent to the climate of Simla. My friend and myself had just 
been abseufu monih trom bead-quarters ere we joined tiicm a( Simla. We found Lord 
Comberiiiere with bis surgeon, and an aide-de camp, established in Captain Kennedy’s 
(the S'.ibbatoo political .\gcut) summer residence ; and the rest of tlic staff were either 
accommodated lu the already existing houses, or busily employed in building—residing 
in the meantime in tents, 'i'lie frequent clusli of axe and baiiiiiier give, evidence of tlie 
diligence with vvliich they are labouring to nroviilo roofs fur themselves before the rains 
set in—nor Inive they miich time to spare. Many liijiidreds of mountain labourers and coo¬ 
lies are employed cutting timber, raising stone and erecting the several buildings; the 
materials fur whicli arc close at hand in the excellent firs oj' the forest, and tlie line flaky 
atone which abounds j^rc. 

“ Till; hoiwes are irregularly scattered over the confined ridge,, every level or gently-ln- 
dining space being taken advantage of for building; and three or lour dwellings are 
erected on a range of hills rnnuiug at right angles from the Simla range towards the north. 
Communication between the several resideai;es and the bazar is secured by well lunued 
roads, vvliich, though narrow, are tolerably sale for sober passengers. However during 
our sojourn tnere, more than one week was p.i&t in jeopardy by dark nights and hospita¬ 
ble neighbours. 

“ A bazar in Simla is a never failing ajipendage to an assemblage of three or four Eii- 
^ean tamilies, whether in townoreamp—it is an excrescence originating from, and exist¬ 
ing upon, the wants of the society ; an epitome, indeed, of trade and commerce ox a larg¬ 
er scab. The b^r of Simla is therefore proportiumite to the necessities of its patrons, 
and forms a neat little village snugly situated under the .shoulder of a lolly, conical moun¬ 
tain called J^ko, winch prolecfx it from the north east wind. There are grain shops, 

, butfchers, drapers, tailors, &c. Ike. to meet the exigencies of the place, and a guard-house 
for tiie tioiirkah escoit; and a long pennant erected on a bamboo, marks tlie residence of 
the KutviAai,'or ^lice-ofticer. Tiie houses of the English residents are neatly and sci¬ 
entifically built or unmortared stone, intersected iiorizomaliy, at intervals of two feet, by 
piii^lgiains dove-tailed at the angles. Many have flat rools covered with a red clay, 
which requires many days' labour bi beat it into a solid cake impervious to rain, and not 
liable to he cracked by the sun. Others have sloping or gable roofs, ibrmed of lir-planks 
or of flakes of clay-slate, of which there are plentiful quarries in the vicinity. Ogt houses, 
stables, and huts, are commonly erected of the compound material, styled ‘ wattle and 
dab,’ and thatched with ^e bark and even with the dried leaves of the pine ; which tree 

n^ala^cr Ashlar fnlla •mm. _ 


tivated small Spots of ground for cabbages and potatoes, and other vegetabfe escoleuts— 
tostnmea valuable root thriving remarkably well m those climates. Captain Ken¬ 
nedy u libemlly dissemitatmg it through the district atm the poor natives who uve almost 
^tiroly on the precarious fruits of a hot very productive soil, are not a little gratefid for 
aisttsefaiadaitiontotheirprovwioas, others of the residents of Simla We began to 
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•mbelliih their abodes, and minf^le tiie diilce with the utile, by rescuing some of the nn> 
merous and beantitui wild flowers of those hills from llieir deleterions shade, and foster- 
ing them in the more sunny aspects round their habitations. Flower seeds also procured 
from the plains have sprung up and flourished. 

“ Among the indigenous forest flowers, may be ennnieratpd the violet, primrose, the 
hedge rose, single and double, white and pink ; the orchis, a great varietv of convolvTil^, 
and geraniums of m tny hues and forms. Ginger grows s{)ontaneously and in great quH^ 
tides on tlie 8ide.s of the hills. The beandful and sweet-scented whitef'oscs assume, in 
some instances, the form of a creeper: I have se«m entirely enveloping a lofty pine, and 
tor want of fuilher support feathering down in their flowering clusters from the summit 
of the tree. The stems of many of the oaks and rhododendrons are profusedl; clothed 
with ivy of several beautiful kinds, which are strangers to tije plains. 

“ Frnit is to be had in great abundance, but of little variety the peach and npricot 
are cultivated by the natives, and brought for sale—(at prices that would astonish Mrs. 
Grange)—to the residents of Simla: they are carried in baskets, strapped on the. shoal* 
ders, precisely in shape and fashion like those used by the Vaudoi i' peasants. Walnuts 
are abundant: in the deep glens the pear and apple are found, but they are hard and 
tasteless; and strawberries are cultivated with great success, as indeed they are in the 
more northern provinces of the plain. 

“ On the whole, from this summary, the Hills must, in the article of fruit yield to the 
plains an inferiority wliich however is un doubt partly attributable hitherto to the little in¬ 
terest that has been taken into its cultivation. The delicious mango, the plantain, and, 
orange, are imported to the fiuglish at Simla, with the usual monthly stores of wine, poul¬ 
try, &c. Grapes, of a superior quality to any obtained in Hindostan. are^occosionally 
brought from the raouutaiu provinces beyond tiie Suliedge ; but they seldom reach Simla 
in very fresh order. 

“ Mutton, of a very inferior species to that of the plains, is the ‘ toiijours perdriz’ of 
Simla gastronomy; the sacred character of the C jw rendering beef unattainable, ex¬ 
cept in the import'd s.'iape of s.alt-juuk. Captain Kennedy, however, in order to supply 
variety to his well .stocked, and ulten well guested table, has established at Snbbatoo a 
vtry pretty piggery. 

“ However unromantic it may be to place scenery in juxtaposition with the means 
and appliances of good living, I must now attempt to give some it(fa of the prospect en¬ 
joyed by Simla. 1 have already meationed that the eastern extremity of what may be 
properly called the Simla ridge is abruptly terminated by the conical mountain of J&ko, 
which is thickly wooded from hare tosuiiiniit, and is elevated four hundred feet above the 
hou.ses of tlie baxar. The western termination of the ridge is also designated by a moun¬ 
tain, of less considerable elevation thitn Jdko, whose summit is destitute of trees, and 
crowned by a now ueariy effaced ruin. 

“ The dark, deep precipitous valley immediately below Simla on the south, is as well as 
the neiglihouring hills thickly cnvereil with pine-forests. I‘'arther south, the inouutuins 
about ^ubhAtoo—wliich town may be distinguished in the half dislance of the picture— 
assume a less rugged outline, and are more, bare of wood; and still more distant in the 
same direction the mount iinous district comes to a sudden and abrppt conclusion, the 
view terminating in tlie horizon formed by the oce.au-Iikc plains of llindostmi, along, 
whose broad, level bosom, on a clear day, may be distinguished the silver meaudriugs of 
tlie Sutledge. 

“ The attributes of the northern prospect from Simla are still more grand; the valleys 
are more extensive, the moiintaim of more expanded proportions lliaff those offlie houses 
view, assuming more the appearance of ranges, and rising gradually, one above the other, 
nntil the panorama is majestically terminated by the snowy crescent %f the great Hima¬ 
laya Belt, lading on either hand into indistinct distance. In fine weather, these stupen¬ 
dous icyipeaks cut the dark blue sky with such sharp distinctness that a distance of sixty 
or seventy miles is, to the eye of tlie gazer diminished to one-tenth part. 

“ Daring a residence of nearly two years in Switzerland, the first object tiiat 
my eyes opened upon every morning was the snow-clad summit of Mont Blanc y 
and 1 thoftght that a glorious sight. But the GlaciCTs that now fonn—next to 
the omnipotent being who created them—^my first OKcts of attontive contem¬ 
plation, present a battalion of icy pinnacles, amongst which Mont Blahc with his piti¬ 
ful fifteen thousand feet, would scarcely be admitted in the rear rank ! Bu^ belle Suisse! 
let me hasten to do you justice on anotner point; thongb^iMAla may boast of loftier 
mountains, and throw her Ganges and Jumna into the scale against your off-spriiig,>BUDe 
and Ahone, where are her lakes of Leman and Constance ? She has none. la my tours 
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through these hills, I never saw a body of water collected on one spot that covered an acre 
of land. This lamentable deficiency (which I suppose scientific travellers are ready to 
account for} of that most requisite ingredient of scenery, and necessary of life, water, 
creates a hiatus in the Himalayan scenery, which is notto be snppHed. The eye, fatimied 
with the ragged profile—an^sombre tint of the moimtaius, ana the brown horror of the 
• tbrests, yearns for the refreshment and repose which it would enjoy in the comtem- 
pation of such a lake as tliat of Thonn, reflecting in its mirrored surface, dotted with 
anils, the blue sk^ above, and in its soft mediain, giving a flattering doable of the inipimd- 
ing scenery. The elevation of Simla above the sea is seven thousand eight hundred feet; 
and during the month of Ma^ I find the thermometer was never higher than 7dd. or low¬ 
er than 5^. in my tjarret. This apartment occupied by me during our stay in the Hills, 
was pervious botfi to heat and cold being in fact, of that elevated character which in Eng¬ 
land is usually devoted to cheeses,or apples and onions, and forming the interval between 
the ceiling of tlie dining room and the wooden pent roof of tha house wliich descending in 
a slope quite to the flour, only admitted of my standing upright in the centre. > Though 
this canopy of planks was lined with white washed canvass, it by no means excluded the 
^ins (the hurra bursat!) so peremptorily us 1 not being an amphibious animal could have 
wished ; and, during some of tiie grand storms, the hailstones rattled witli such stimuiug 
eflect upon the dram like roof, that the echo sung in my ears for a week after. This my 
exalted dormitory was rendered accessible by a wooden ladder, hut in spite of its sundry 
disagreements, i tiianked my stars—in whose near neighbourhood 1 wns, ibr niy lack in 

J etting any shelter, without the trouble of building, in the present crowded state of Simla. 

enjoyed myself with a splendid view from my windows (1 bt'g pardon, window), and 
the luxury oi privacy, except at night, when the rats sustained an eternal carnival, keep¬ 
ing me in much the same state as VVliittington daring his tirst week in London, 1 soon 
grew tired of bumping my bead against the roof iu pursuit of these four looted Piudureea 
and at length becauie callous to ilieir nuetnriial orgies, and kept a cat. 

The temperatme of Simla seems peculiarly adapted to the European constitution. 

-The Bcorchmg ray 

There piercetfa not, iiupreguate with disease,* 

We have reason to be thankful that we are here far elevated above the atmospheric 
strata that have hitherto been subjected to tlie cholera a disea.se now raging in Calcutta. 
This destructive pestilMce. two years ago, ascemled as high as Subhutoo, strewing Lord 
Amherst's line ot inarch with dead bodies. It is hard to say where its incursions may be 
arrested. The salubrity of this litth- abode ol’ Hygeia is well attested by the presence of 
no less than sixteen laifies who gladly embrare the inconveniences attendant upon narrow 
accommodations and want of equipages (for no carriage'has ever been at Simla), fur tlie 
advantages accruing from the climate to themselves and their children. The cheeks of 
the laUer qtiickiy exchange their mealy mailiii-like hue the livery of Bengal for a good 
healthy ruddy bronze. 

“ Our native servants at first took fright at the cold ; and some of them even refused to 
enter the Hills ; but others were persuaded, by (la^ promised advantages of additional 
warm raiment, to accompany us ; and though they sometimes looked suiliciently misera¬ 
ble, yet they did not suifer in their-liealth by the unwonted change of Climate. 

** Our mode of liie during the six mouths of our residence at Simla was somewhat mo¬ 
notonous ; enlivened, however, occasionally by bttle excursions, in the form of pic-nics, 
and diversified, now and then, by the novelties that are always to be found by an enquir¬ 
ing Bojau|ner* in a t||nu)ge country. Of sporting we had very little ; for though there are 
several beautifoi species of pheasants iu the hills, bla, x jyurtridges, in ravines, and quails 
ill the l^tle patches of cultivation, game is on the whole so scarce as not to repay the 
great iatigne with which it must be attained. Eagles are very numerous, building their 
eyries in the rockyr and inaccessible peaks ; and daring the da;^, sailing with steady wing 
along the vallies in search of prey. They are the Condor of the Himalayas, ttough by 
all accounts interior in size to him of the Andes. The first week of my slay at Simla 1 wua 
very active in piitouU of these tigers of the air, and succeeded iu siiooting a very tine one, 
measurbg I'rota tip to tin oi* wiug, eight fept five inches. The back and wings are of a 
deep brown, whilst the breast and tiie thighs were covered with a thick soil, yellowish 
down. % . ' 

^'Fhere are bears, hyenas, leopards, and jackals in the woods, and several kinds of 
deer. The brucker, or burking deer, so called from his voice whicb resembling the short 
Ijungle baik of a makffis hq^elf heard every night in the neighbourhood of the houses, 
•t ts a emow animal with two long sharp tuslis protruding from tlie upper jaw. The 
Iroyal Tiger is seldom seen so far northward as Simla } but on one occasion. Col. Finch** 
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■hikkftree fa well known character at head quarters), being in search of game in a valley 
ten miles distant, came auddculy upon one of these jungle manrauders, and making goqd 
his retreat reported the circumstances to his master. The shikkarec was sent back to tho 
spot with an unfortunate donkey, wliich animal is a most approved bonne honche—to be 
picked near the place, whilst the man kept watch in a tree until the tiger should kill hiS 
victim ; when he was to report the fact, and we were to make a party to meet the mon> 
Bter at Ins dinner. The life of the poor devoted, donkey was, however saved, and our 
consriences the bnrden of his murder. The shikkaree returned from his \idetle post,^e 
moining with a very long face, bringing information that one of the moAitaiii hunttTs had 
killed the tiger in pulling down a bullock. 'I'he fellow shot him in the head with his 
matchlock and then attacking him sword in hand cut him through the spine. We never 
heard of another tiger in the hills. Whilst head quarters rcmaiiied at Simla which was 
about seven months the leisure hours of many of the officers were employed in building 
their houses, and afterwards in enlarging and beautifying them. Lord Comherinere amus¬ 
ed himself, and benefitted the nublic, by superintoiiding the formation of n line, broad, 
level road round the Mount Jako, about three miles in length. It was worked entirely by 
hill men, and exceedingly skilliilly done ; and will, when liiiished, be a great acquisition to 
the loungers of Simla. Across a deep ra^ iuc, a quarter ol a mile from the town his Lordship 
erected a neat langsth, or mountain bridge, of pines ; and under it a capacious stone tank 
was constructed, to obviate tlie gi'eat scarcity of water. During the progress of this 
ininature Simplon, whirh occupied the hours before breakfast and those after sunset the 
attendant A. 1). C. amused himselfby watcliing the formation of the mines for blasting 
the rocks, cutting down the proscribed pines, making grotesque rustic arbours at intervals 
on tiie road, or whistling after the hnge block.s of stone, which, moved by levers od' the 
road, toppled, and bounded, through tlie wooded declivity into the valley below, re- 
iniading one of Homer's expressive hue, describing the retrograde descent of the stone of 
Sisyphus. When the longest half of the road was completed, the workmen were presented 
with two sheej), on which they were to feu.st, after baling offered them as propitiatory sa¬ 
crifices to their deity. 

^‘lii these religious ritc.s, it appears that it is necessary—in order to manifest the deity’s 
acceptance of tlie olferiug—that the victim on being presented bedbre the altar, should 
exhibit .some sigas of external agitation—this to me a)ipeared a hojieless easi* as the 
the animals in question held down their heads and looked as sheepish as might be ex- 
jiected. My simplieity, however, quirkly received a lesson from these unsophisticated 
moimtuiiieers, wiiich led me to conclude tiiat they are not so much blinded by their super- 
•tilioii as to allow it to interfere with the gratiticatiuns of the api^^ites. 

As the victim did not manifest the smallest ilegree of confusion, when con¬ 
fronted with the little mis-shapen idol, whose countenance—the work of some mouiitaiu 
Canova—might lav.* been an excuse for terror ina bolderaaimal, the officiating pontiti' ob¬ 
tained by artiticial means, what he miglit have despaired of tlirough natural agency. Ap- 
proacliiiig the animal witii all the solemnity due to the occasion, he took a moutliful of 
ejiriiig water, and squirted it, with tlie force of a lire engine, into its ear! The victiia 
could not do l<-sstiiun shake its head : ttie movement was hailed in triumph by the congre¬ 
gation : at one blow of the high priest’s Kookery,’^ the head fell to the ground, the 
bloMdaspriukleii the altar, and almost heiure the body of the sheep had ceased to palpi¬ 
tate, it was roasting before a huge pine fire. 

Another equally peculiar trait of flie custom of the Himalayan peasants I witnessed 
a few days iifterwarns, namely putting tlie infant to sleep by the action of water. Thu success¬ 
ful issue of this experiment 1 had quietly made up my mind uot to hdieveio, until convinc¬ 
ed by actual uccniar prool'. The method was as follows. The child whose age might be 
a year or two—was laid by its mother, who was employed in braising grain*, m),a charpoy 
placed on a sloping green bank along the top of which ran a small spring stream. A piece 
of bark introduced through the embankment, conducted a slender sjmut of watigr, which 
fell, at the height of about half a foot, on to the crown of the infhat’s head. It was fkst 
asleep when I witnessed the process! The natives believe that it is a great fortifier of 
the doOltitutioii. It may be it fortifies the pericranium, and addles the brains of its advo¬ 
cates, for the generality of the luountuineers are decided numskulls. That frightful dis¬ 
ease, the goitre, is nearly as common here as it is in Switzerland; and eoetins are by 
no means rare, though Uicy do not shock the eyes of the traveller at every turn as k the 
case in the villagers of the Valais. This is accounted for by the well known and undis- 

E iised practice of the natives of destroying their delbriuo#ciuldren as soon as they ace 
irn. In must mountainous countrie.s i think it may lie remarked, that those whose Bunds 
ere from infancy deranged are equally distorted in person. 

V The Kookeryisa long heavy, crooked knife peculiar to tui^Iourkalut, tt perfiinaa the Nrscal 
duties of the warrior's swoni, the woodman's axe* mid the butcher’s kaifsi 
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The periodical rains, called the chotabursat Hitlle rains,) set in on the lOth of June, 
with a violent storm, and the thermometer immediately sunk from BUd. to 58d. The ap¬ 
proach of the tempest was one of the most glorious sights I ever witnessed. The morn¬ 
ing was bright and Lot, ^e sky presenting one unbroken canopy of blue ; when suddenly 
a bigek bank of clouds invaded and quickly enveloped the snowy peaks in the north, ami 
then rapidly approached us up the deep gorge8*^)f the mountain; accompanied by a deat- 
noise of thunder and most vivid dashes of lightning, which seemed to issue even from 
the clouds helom us. This agitated mass of dark vapours resembled a vast storming 
party, as it rapidly, and in succession, took possession of, and overran the ditfereut hilm 
Itefore us, and then came mshing onwards to the spot where we stood. 

On the storm ceasing. Simla wa.s left an insulated clear spot in a wide ocean of clouds; 
huge, heavy masses of them lying, torpid, in the Tallies around and below us, and appear¬ 
ing as thongh they were fatigued Ity the impetus that had brought them from tlic snowy 
range to Simla, about seventy miles in the space of an hour. 

From the 15th to the 30th of June, we enjoyed the usual fair interregnum between 
the little and great bursAt; the mean state of the thermometer at P. M. being 73d. 

Atler this interval the rainy season set on in real earnest It seemed as thongli St. 
Switliin had come to the Hills for his health! for we had scarcely one day without a 
shower from this date until the middlu of August. However injustice to the climate, it is 
Aiir to .state, tliat there were very few days on which we were entirely confined to the 
bouse. 

Vegetating as we were, so quietly and for so many months, in the mountains, far from 
the bustling pleasures of the ttaantiug town, it is natural that avc should be on the eager 
look-out for novelties of any kind. Wo were, thendbre, one day—more especially the 
naturalists 0 ^'the party—put on the qni vive of expectation by the arrival of one of the 
oortlierij mountaineers who reporteil that lie had caught an unicorn and that it was only 
3 marches'off. Of course all were anxious to see ute rare and hitherto (k'bnious animal; 
and some went so far as to declare tiieir intention of purchasing it at whatever price, and 
sending it, with a line male lion to the King of Bnglaud, as an appropriate present. Two 
days after, the uniuurii s arrival vias reported: and eagerly hastening, peiieil and paper 
in hand, to the spot, where u crowd was usseinbted, 1 discovereil—a fine fat sheep—tio 
more ! He was, indeed, a tolerable unicorn, fur his lurns were curiously grown toge¬ 
ther into one, an almast imperceptiiile line marking the division. It grew curving back¬ 
wards over tiie animal^ head, and would iiuve intered the spine had tiie point nut been 
saw^’d off. The sui ilisant unicorn wunld, no doubt, have made very respectable mutton 
though he would have proved but a tame supporter of the arms of England. 

September I5th. Having six weeks more to enjoy the Hills, Lonl Comberinere re¬ 
solved to devote a month to a tour in the more unfrequented parts of tlio country, and (« 
visit one of the grand (Misses in the snowy Belt. Two parties being formed, it was agreed 
that Col. Dawkins, Baron Osten (IGtii Cancers,) and myself, should start on the ti4th, 
for the pass of Shathaiil; and Lord Combeniicrc, Captain Kennedy, and three others, 
will soon after migrate towards the Borenda pass. 

During the remainder of our stay at Simla, ray journal records little else but ati unin¬ 
teresting routine of rambles among the vallevs, occasional trips to SubbAtoo, and a few 
panic expeditions to a mountain 13 miles north of Simla. 

On one uccssion, however, the quiet inhabitants were drawn out of their houses by 
the appearances of a niimernus and picturesque group of cavaliers, wending up the moun¬ 
tain road tpw,ards the town. I'liev proved to be an embassy from itunjeet Sing of La¬ 
hore to the CommnnHer'iu-Cliief; liringing presents of tikJozen very neatly worked hand- 
punkalis, or fans, made of ivory and sandle-wood with filagree gold handles. The rest 
of the *Mahar{(jali’S oftering was mure weighty than valuable, consisting of no less than 
thirty-five mauuds of amonds, &c. dried fruits. 

On another occasion, the English of Simla were pat into a general ferment an oc¬ 
currence which as we were supposed only to hold our snpreinacy in India by ' the force of 
opinion’—^is, fiirtunatcly, almost without a parallel in our annals. Two Mussulman se¬ 
poys belonging to a corps of irregular horse in the service of the Ctnupany conceivine 
themselves, (as it afterwards proved vvithont cause) to have been insulted by an English 
officer of Artillery who was living at Simla in bad health, determine^ on vengeance; and 
do^ng him to an anfrequented part of the road assaulted him in the most brutal manner, 
striking him several times on the bead and face with the heels of their shoes ; (the great¬ 
est ind^ity that a nativs. con inflict or suifer,) and otherwise seriously maltreating him. 
It is impossible to liay what e^eoiitieti ftiey might not have proceeded to in their rage 
had they not been iatormptod by a lady, wl|p hearing of the wair fraus one of her ser- 
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vants,—(the man pnsning the scene of action without an attempt at interference^, hastily 
and heroically repaired to the spot with her attendants, and rescued the officer when he 
was exhausted with the illtreatmetit he had (ipecived. Though the yonii)^ Englishman 
was of rather small stature and in bad health the sepoys < n their appearance befijre 
the court martial, presented a pretty severe illustration of the power of a pair of English 
fists, even against odds of two to one. closed eye of one ot the prisoners, and a dis< 
lodged tooth of tiie other, confessed the efficiency of the young bombardier's battery. One 
of the sepoys was a thll fnthy fellow the utiier a most ferocious looking ruffian, short ^uc 
square shouldered and muscular. 

The Bhisty, who reported the conflict to his mistress, was an imporlnnt witness ; he 
was a man of tinronimoti muscular strength—as most of his arduous trade are,—and look¬ 
ed as if he could have killed and eat both the defendants without difficulty. When ask¬ 
ed by the judge-advocate, why he did not assist the saheh? he said, with the charac¬ 
teristic apathy of a Hindoo, ‘ I am a poor man ; I was curryiag my innssack'f; it never 
entered into my head.’ The sentence of the court was eight liuudred lashes, and dis¬ 
mission from the service, which was duly inilicted, the long rascal yelled under the ‘cat;’ 
tlie short ruffian bore lus punishment biavely. 


MUSSULMAUNS OF INDIA. 


Ohservatimts on the Mimuhnanns of India; descriptive of their man¬ 
ners, customs, habits and religious opimons, made during a resi¬ 
dence in their immediate Society. By Mrs. Meer Uassan Ali. 2 vols. 
octavo, Parbnry and Allen, London, 1833. 

Mrs. Meer Hassan Alt has given us the most complete and authentic 
account of the habits, feelings, manners and religious creed of the i^lussul- 
mauiis of Hiudostaii, that we have yet seen. iShe is, v?e believe, an Eng¬ 
lishwoman, and the wife of a Syaad or Mussulmaun nobleman. She states, 
that she has passed twelve years of her life amongst the people whom 
she has endeavoured to descrilie. Her work, has been sometime before tlie 
public, and is now pretty extensively known. However, we dare say, that 
an extract, will not be unacceptable to our readers. Her account of the 
origin and celebration of M oliurrum is so complete and graphic, that, if it 
were not too long, we should eagerly quote it in this place; fur, though 
our readers might easily make themselves thornuglily acquainted with this 
curious religious observance, it is questionable, whether the majority 
of them have really done so. It is astonishing, how little Europeans in 
India interest tlieraselves about the customs of the Natives.^ We shall 
quote a portion of the cMpter on the Mussulmaun ladfes entire, as the 
fair author is a good authority on such a subject:—. j 

Thfc strict seclusion which fornu so couspicuons a feature in the female society of the 
MussulniBuns in India, renders Ihe temporary migration of ladies front their domicile an 
event of great interest to each individual of the zeenabnah whether the mistress or her 
many dependents be considered. 

The superior classes seldom quit their habitation but on the most important oocssioiw; 
they, therefore, inake it a matter of necessity to move out in such style as is must likely 
to proclaim their exalted station in life. 

* Sheepskia water>lMf. . 
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A lady here wnold be the moat unhappy creature eziating, nnleaa anrrounded by amuV 
titnde of attendatfts suitable to her rank in life. TJiey have often ezpreased surpnae and 
astonishment at iny want of taste in keeping only two women servants in my employ, and 
having neither a companion nor a slave in my whole establishment; they cannot imagine 
any thing so stupid as my preference to aipiiet study, rather tlian the constant bustle of a 
well tUled zeenahnab. 

Many of the Mnssulmaun ladies entertain women companions, whose chief business is 
' tc^ell stories and fables to their employer, while she is composing 'herselt to sleep ; many 
of their tales partake of the romantic cast which characterizes the well-remembered 
" Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,*’ one story begetting another to the end of the col¬ 
lection. When the lady is tiurly asleep the story is stayed, and the companion resumes 
her employment when the next nap is sought by her mistress. 

Amongst the higher classes the males also indulge in the same practice of beingtalked 
to sleep by their men slaves ; and it is a certain introduction witli either sex to the lav our 
of their employer, when one of these dependants ha.s acquired tlie happy art ol telling 
the khftume” ^fable), vvitb un agreeable vuii-e and manner. The more ti>ey embellislt a tale 
by tliguts of their versatile iinagioatious, so much greater the merit of the rehearser in the 
opinion of the listeners. 

The inmates of zeenahnahs occasionally indulge in games of chance : their dice are 
called chowsah (tour aidf.sj, or chuhsah ^six sides;: these dice are about lour inches long 
and half an inch thick on every side, numbered much in the same way as the European 
dice. They are tlirowu by the hand, not trum boxes, and fall lengthw'ays. 

They have many ditferent games which 1 never learned, disliking such modes of trifling 
away valuable time ; 1 am not, therefore, prepared to describe them accurately. One of 
their games has a rescniblance to draughts, and is played on a chequered cloth cariiet, 
with red and white ivory eoues. 'I'hey have also circular cards, six suits to a pack, very 
neatly painted, with which they play many (to me) indescribable games ; but oltener, to 
their credit be it said, lor amusement than tor gain. The gcutieiBCn, however, are not 
always equally disinterested ; they frequently play for large sums ol money. 1 do not, 
however, tiud (lie habit so general with the Natives as it is with Europeans. The religious 
cummuuity deem ull games ol chance unholy, und therefore incompatible with their mode 
of living. I am not aware that gaming is prohibited by their law in a direct way, but all 
practices tending to covetousness are strictly forbidden ; and, surely, tliose who cun 
touch thu money called winnings,” at any game, must be more or less exposed to the 
accusation of desiring other uicu's goods. 

Shampooing has been so often described as to leave little by way of novelty for me to 
remark on the subject; it is a general indulgence with all classes, in India whatever may 
be tlieir age or circumstances. The comtort derived from the pressure of tlie hands oU 
the limbs, by a clever shampooer, is alone to be estimated by those who have exiierienced 
the benefits derived from Uiis luxurious habit, in a climate where such indulgences are 
needed to assist in creating u free circulation of tlie blood, which is very seldom induced 
by exercise as in more Northern latitudes. Persons of rank are shampooed by their slave* 
during the hours of sleep, whether it be by day or by night; and if through any acciden¬ 
tal circumstance the pressure is discontinued, even lor a few seconds only, the slebp is 
immediately broken : s'mh is the power of habit. 

The punkah (fan) is in constant use by day and night, during eight months of the year. 
In the houses of the Natives, the slaves have ample employment inudministenng to the se¬ 
veral indulgences which their ladies require at tiieir hands ; lor with them fixeil punkahs 
have not be^p introduced into the zeeimhnali: the only punkah in fiieir apartments is 
moved by the hand, immediately over or in front of the p0Aon lor whose use ic is design¬ 
ed. In the gentlemen's apartments, however, and in the houses of all Europeans, punkahs 
are suspended from ^flb ceiling, to which a ro|)e is fastened und passed through au aper-i 
ture in the wtSl into the veruudali, where a man is seated who keeps it constantly wav¬ 
ing, by pulling the rope, so that the largest rooms, and even churches, are MeH with 
wind, to the greatiHiiiifmrt of all present. 

The female slaves, although constantly required about the lady’s persom are neverthe¬ 
less tenderly treated, tuid have every proper indulgence allbrded them. They discharge 
in rotatiou the requirhd duties of their stations, and appear as much the objects of the 
lady’s care as any other-people in her establishment. Slavery with them is without seve¬ 
nty ; and in the existbg state of Mnssulmauu society, tliey declare the women slaves to 
bo necessur) appendages to their rank and respectability. I'he liberal proprietqrs of 
slaves give them suitable nAftoig^ in marriage when they have arrived at a proper age, 
uad even foster their children vvnh the greatest care} otten granting them, a 8 alaJ 7 , 
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Mmetiines their frpedom, if required to make them happy. Indeed, generally speaking 
the slaves in a IMnssiilinaan’s house must be vicious and unworthy, who are not consider* 
«d members of the family. 

The Mussulmauns quote their favourite poets with murh the same freedom that the 
mure enlightened nations are wont to use witli their famed authors. 'Fhe moral precepts 
6 f Saadie are often intfodneed with good effect, both in writing and speaking, as beacgps 
to the inexperienced. • 

Haatiz has benefited the Mnssulmann world by brightetfusions of genius, which speak 
to successive generations the wonders of his extraordinary mind. He was a poet of 
great merit: lii.s style is esteemed snperior to the writers of any other age ; and, not¬ 
withstanding the world is rich with the beauties of his almost inspired mind, yet, strange 
as it may appear, he never compiled a single volume. Even in I lie age in which he lived 
his merit as a poet was in great estimation ; bat he never thought of either benefit or 
amusement to the world or to himself beyond the. present time. He wrote the thoughts 
of his inspired moments on pieces of broken pitchers or pans, with charcoal; some of his 
admirers were sure to follow his footstems narrowly, and to their vigilance in securing 
those, scraps slrcwe.d about, wherever Huafiz had made his sujoiini, may to this day ba 
ascribed tlie benefit derived by the public from his superior writings. Suadie, however, is 
the standard favourite of all good Miissnlmauns ; his GooUstaiin” (Garden of Roses), 
is plnred in the hands of every youth when consigned to the duminion of a master, as be¬ 
ing the most worthy book in the Persian langiii^e for his study, whether the beauty of his 
diction, or the morality of his subjects be considered. 

The Persian and Arabic anthors, I have remarked, substitute Y for J in Scriptnre 
names : for instance, Jacob and Joseph are pronounced Yaacoob and Yensuf. They al¬ 
so differ from us in some names eoinniencing with A, as in Abba, which they pronounce 
Ubba (Father); for Amen, they say Aarneen, (the ineuning strictly coinciding with ours); 
for Aaron, Aaroun ; IbiH^oses, Moosa. 1 am told by those who are intimate with both 
langujiges. that there is a great similarity between the Hebrew and Arabic. The passage 
ip oiir scripture Eioi, Eloi, lama sahacthani,’’ was interpreted to me by an Arabic sciu^ 
lar, as it is rendered in that weil-rumembered verse in the English translation. 

Nothing can be more amiable and praiseworthy, than the tone in 
which these volumes are written. It is impossible iMt to feel a sympa¬ 
thy and friendship for the writer, on account of her genuine piety and 
kind heartedness. She is not a woman of great talent, but her iateii-» 
tions are invariably right. We cannot help smiling occasionally, at 
her philosophical reflections, and her style is sometimes ludicrously in¬ 
accurate ; but these objections are compensated for by simplicity and 
good feeling, and the tidelity and minuteness of her descriptions. 

Ofir authoress invariably speaks in the highest terms of the courtesy, 
benevolence and bigh-spiritedness of the Mussulmauns. She, however, 
acknowledges, that her chief intimacy with that people, was confined 
to the very best classes. She was always received by them 
without prejudice, and allowed the free usage of her ,^ropeaii 
habits and religious prindl^les, without a single attempt to bias or con¬ 
trol her. By respecting, on her part, their little prejudices, as regards 
tlieir modes of eating and drinking, she secured their esteenf and cou- 
fideuct. She regrets, that with all her influence, shcg could never 
succeed in rendering herself the instrument of religious conversion; but 
she succeeded in convincing her Native acquaintances, that the profes¬ 
sors of Christianity are guiltless of the sin of idolatry. It appears, 
that they beard of this fact with considerable surprise ! 
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A Descripiion of a Singular Aboriginal Race inhabiting ike Summtf 
%f the Nei^herry Hills, or the Blm Mmmtains of CoimbeUoor in 
the Smdhern Peninsular of India. By Captain Hemy Harhtess 
of the Madras Army. 1 col. Octavo. Smith and Elder, London, 1832. 

Captain Harkness has given ns a highly interesting^ though unpre¬ 
tending volume. During a course of several years, he has devoted 
much time and attention to the acquisition of ^a knowledge of the dif¬ 
ferent customs, manners, systems of religion, and languages of the nu¬ 
merous tribes of Hindus. He has been partionlarly interested in the 
Tudas, a (mrious race of people, inhabiting the Neilgherry hills, to a 
description of whom, he has assigned a prominent place in his work. 
It is to the study of these people, that the author states himself to be 
indebted, for the power of discrimiuatino^ with certainty, between the 
various classes of which the Native population is composed. We think, 
he is a little too enthusiastic and sanguine upon this point—for, we do 
not understand, how a knowledge of a small and solitary tribe can be 
turned to such account, in deciding upon the peculiarities of the nu¬ 
merous and distinct castes, into which the Hindoo habitants of India 
are dividecT. The work, however, is full of very curious and interest¬ 
ing information, though its details are more local than might have 
been expected from the author’s preface. The author’s style is correct 
and vigorous, and^cturesque, and there is a great deal of good sense 
and excellent judgment in most of his observations upon the manners 
of the peculiar people, whom he has studied with so much perseverance, 
His Ascription of mountain scenery, while devoid of that tone 
of exaggeration, in which unpractised writers think it necessaiy to in¬ 
dulge, is fiiU of fervid eloquence, and evinces a line feeling for the 
beauties of nature. That part of the Neilgherry Hills, called Oota- 
camund, and which has now become the princi{lll European settlement, 
is depicted by our author iu a particularly glowing and graphic style. 
It is a beautiful and extensive range, occupying nearly the centre of 
the crest, and partaking of abnost every description of site, of an al¬ 
ternate succession of hill and dale, with very little uf what is called 
l^abl^ Larid*^,! On entering Ootacamund, from the noilhwest, the op¬ 
posite moantainf are, in the highest degree, beautiful and picturesque,, 
and ^rm a mijbstic amphitheatre, ^t their basi, says author, 
and on the lesser hills and knoljs, in their vicinity, a number of pretty 
white, buildings give relief to the rich verdure; above these, and in 
tile elefts, whmli J|>aft!dlly separate mountain from mountain, shoot up 
lofty and umbr^eous tiees, appearing at a distance, to form little im- , 
pervious forests; and beyond these, in succession^ rise the several' 
tops, covered to the very summit, with the richest pasture. Nor is the 
scene less beautiful, on a nearer approach; but is described as, be^ 
i^iai^led with a varieljHjf the most lovely wild dowers, of every di¬ 
vinity of colour; the trees, amongst wluch'appear the crimson rodoN. 
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djendron, and the white camelia, varying in shade and richniis of fo¬ 
liage; and some covered witli moSs,, assuming all the hoary appearance 
of winter; while the banks of the rills and streamlets^ that meander 
at the base of the hills, are fringed withf Uie dog-rose and jessamine. 
The straw*berry and numerous wild fruits are seen flourishing in every 
direction, in spontaneous luxuriance. The appearance* of the Tudas, 
the original inhabitants of this paradise, is said to be singularly pre¬ 
possessing. They are generally above the common height, athc^tio 
and well made, with open and expressive countenances. Their dress 
consists of a short under garment, folded round the waist and fastened 
by a girdle^ and of a mantle, which covers every part of the body, 
except the head, legs, ail'd occasionally the right arm; these are lett 
bare, the folds of the mantle terminating with the left shoulder, over 
which the bordei ed end is allowed to hang loosely. The ^omeu are 
said to have the same cast of features, as tlie men, but softened into a 
feminine expression. Though modest in their manners, .they are free 
from that Iboolk^ timidity, which distinguishes the women of the con¬ 
tiguous low couWies, and will readily enter into conversation with a 
stranger. Their life, being quite pastoral, these people do not congre¬ 
gate in towns or villages, but every family lives separately, and their 
places of residence are called morrts, or homes. It seems to be very 
diflicuU, to discuvir the nature of their religion, about which they keep 
a mysterious silence; but, it appears pretty clear, that they believe in 
the existence of a Supreme Cod. Oapt. Harkness once obtained ad¬ 
mission, into one oFrlicir temples, but lie saw nothing in it, from which 
he could form any decided ofmion, upon the nat]^ of their religious 
worship. He says, that they have certainly no nmiou of the Hindoo 
triad—and observes, that the absence of idols, and their disbelief in 
tbe transmigration, plainly shows, that whatever their religion may be, 
it is not a branch of the Braliminical faith. They salute the sun, on 
its rising, and have a vague idea of a future state. Their 
language is said to have no affinity with any other Asiatic language. 
The other tribes, who Hhabit the Neilgherry, are uttci^y unacquainted 
with*it, and none of the Native servants of Europeans, have ever ac¬ 
quired 8ufficj,ent knowledge of it, to enable them to understand the 
expreipiion of the simplest occurrence. They have no written charac¬ 
ter, and the laugqage b(png merely oral, it is, of course, more difficult 
to acquire. TM^author enters upon the history of tribes^ 

who dwell on thefile hillsji*%ut, as it is chieflyjjwitli the of indirect 
ly illustrat^g by compatlson, tlie cliaracter of the TudSi, and tn*sbow,, 
what enstoms are plSeuliar to each, we ^mll not follow him any further, 
but gite.a few extracts from that portion of his book, which is jAevob^ 
exclusively to t)i^ extfaordinary people. The following account of a 
visit to the Cememry and olace of funeral sacrifice, of one of the fliml- 
lies of the Tudas, is higldy interesting 

It wbs a prrttjr f[reenjyK(f partially enclosed with a low stone wall, sitnateq on the 
confines of a wick and extenstve wood, which sheltered it on one side, while on the 
others it was secluded from general view by contiguous and loft^ ranges of hills. 

It ifiny have been owing to tbe peculiar train of “nch a place 

will sooetiiaes give rise, aftd oa| imperfect knowledge ^ the riteS that were here per'. 
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ftreie*), that« more thee common f;lonm hii%ovpnie, (leigilitened no dOoM by fhe eHmmtv 
nlmoet bre^Iese that prevnfled in thia seqneetered valf. 

At one extreiiitty of the peen waa a single hot and near to it a strongly walled are| 
aufieiently apacions to eontmn a large herd. At the opposite eatrcroity seven posts 
in a line one with another, Widi space mtween them •m ahuiit ten or elevCiLfeet, and all 
aroinid wipre strewed the hones and horns of hndaloes; the hones srarto pHimipany UlOse 
cf the head, havii^ the horns still adhering to iheto. 

From ithe green onr guide Conducted tishy an almost inraenrions path, toareress in 
the a^oining wood, the place appropriated for nMng the fnneral pile. At a short dis* 
tanee lily a decayed bier, and from am >iig^e asnes and charcoal which formed a little 
heap in tbe centre we picked np several bnman-<bones which had passed through the fire. 

It WM noon day but the nnniher, and the ample folh^e of the treea. almost entirely 
eacludod the light, so that we had but an imperfect view of objects, and while wc were 
still contemptanng the Mack and deadened appearance of Aose neireat to ps, a chorus o 
voices, solemn and moumfut, and then a rush, as of a mulninde forcing their woy through 
tbe wood engrossed onr whole attention. 

Nothing thljfl could explain this'noise presented itself to onr view, and on tomiag to 
onr gOide tor information, we found to our mir|)iise that he had left us He had rnii hack 
to the f^en on the first sound of the voices, and ns we returned thither cfime to meet us 
protesting that be had not hr< n aware of what wes about to take plsr e; that the cemetry 
was that of a ^ib who resided in another port of fhe bills : and tM he had understood 
but yesterdny That The fancral was to be postimncd tdl the next ddm, Wf had no reason 
to regrflg tins misunderstanding. A laigc concourse of Tudns, both male hnd lemnie hud 
SMetnblcd They were still in procession moving towards the centre of the green, 
and on a bier fhrmed of green herbs,* and the boughs of trees, lay the deceased, dri ssed 
in a new mirment and mantle, and having on the ornaments he had viom in IHht Imme- 
diately following came the mourners, male and fenisle rhantiM the lament, and after tiiero 
a throng of people, carrying bundles of wood.f sinilt rm Ls of grain, newly made butter in 
cups fomea or leaves, or pots of milk, in diiferent states of prep intion, and such few 
utensils as are reqnjred by so siniidc a people in the cookery of a meal, even for a largo 
multitude. 

At one comer of the green we observed, issnin^om the adioining wo^, and goaded 
on hr ten or tvrelve athj^c Tildas, a herd of ItidWioes tbe intended victims of sacrifice 
which were driven to tne'wi'al.t and there for the present confined. , 

The bier was now placed on a rising ground in the centre of the greeit, when the 
fKends relations taking np a little earth sprinkled it on the body with much ceremonv, 
and seatirtg themselves around it continued their lamentations. The rest of the assembly 
^hperMd some to rear the pile, others to prepare the subsequent repast, while there* 
y^mddM'olleoling in groups, entered into converse, seemingly ouconnected witjb the pass* 
mgteeM), 

At a shari distance crowning the summit of the monntaimvhicb oi[erlonfced this vale vST 
a4iieb>Wf mi some l!%pr 10 Onhatars, with attenuated foWm* unseemly garbs, and h|ir 
b)^ Bowing in the wind, looking like harpies waiting the moment whereon to gorips 
themselves with their destined party, rather tlian any thing allied to humaidly. 

'Hiree fit ftnr nthsr Tildas arrived about this time, on going up to come, they sprink* 
led a fiftle earth A it, bent fiKward and makiiw the sedutotion uefiMw^iCMciibm threw 
themselkhs on it* ^ ^ 

commenced, hut as almost the tame jBerenaBr wifjtie described 
I whei we cnmtm speak of fhe injisequieg, it taay iirifice kyiresent;WohserMitl^ thegni* 
mals wq(e forced iilb a circle arbumtthe hoayji and tliecF aUfib; and asm^ of tbe vie> 
tims foAi the depeawd was addressed by the party sBcrificiiCTphto meatlR^the name 
of the ahiiftai^mpdthey had sent her§^ accompany thorn. \ , 

AiW^ diorifioe, a middle aged man the brother of the deeeased, et^oh'twomr 
tbife IwkI (d* hair firoih abont foe temples; when foe bod^ wqf^ouveyhd fo foe reoesa 


AiWuMs diorifiee, a middle aged man foe brother of the deeeased, etfooh'twomr 
tbrite IwkI (d* hair firoih abont foe temples; when foe bo% wt^opveyhd fo foe reoesa 
in the Wtod. foten ihom off foe bier nqa (doced on the pile, the fs|t to the east, foefoea 
downwaf^and TS4hout dhjr M* foe drtM or omamedts hsing wfotoved'. The relations and 
jfrisnds now foreuf over itaMadfuls of parched grain of ymrionsllseori|ifom kiid iff coano- 

a forsfoBna toay is oovema’wtOi tofot whieh teiul to pwierve it feom dceomaMtism 

I *^^*''"**’ the Ihncral pilemsf be eonstructea. 

f lUMMseis Si buftSaSl^^lti^is gelnully for shs||j|, 


tut 


Mgi^; other legs of wood beiog then heaMd*Orer the t^hole the pile WM Igeited, io the 
limt instance by tiie nersou who had cut Of^^th^oOks hairi” and then by the c#^ atten* 
daots, who afterwards Surroondiiqt, the piw continoed thetr exertions to aooomfdtill the 
ijpoedy consumption of the body.,^ , ,,,, 

This did not occupy mnch tipiie<r,» The ]frood qnickly'blaied iip, and bent forth ^^'.odr 
hmlnof smoke that Kom the thickness of'the tbiiage and density of the atmosphO^ 
could not find luiy easy vent bnt jimread itbelf in a cloud iihmrdiately above ni|,^,.ana jidto 
shot out all light except that wh^li proceeded from the pileji<,it was a gloomy special. 

The almost naked fonnf of the A||^pl assi^bnts, for they had ureviddsly thrown off 
their .pi(mtle4h«th«ir anxietfi |md, th'^ eneigy, in enconraging the fiame—their now 
strikiw and anyage coanteiiancfls-.^ihesi^ening from the pile-^the. yeUs;|md cries 
of the Cohatars dragging away the offerings^ of tne larrlfice—and the distant rnd'an of the 
iei]G^es--gave toifae whole anbuppeatonce quite Unearthly. 

Doringtoe continuance‘of .t|^ cereniony«,an^^toat^ijVhich toc^pl^e on the green,'tint 


relations of the.debfaaed 
a variation of costnrhe, wii 


BOW tlirown onj 
them tW!p or thf 
they cotild flbd^ and tying them up with the luc 
mantle, the whole of the pat!ly,,jrptanied to the gi 


ept^ir heuds covered, by dra wmg their mantles over them; 
Ljtihetti expressive of sorrow and mourning. Some water, was 
rthe relations carefully examining the ashe%selecti;d frimn 


lieces of the scull bone, and such of the gold and ailvef^kmenta, as 
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of the bnir, in the reippant of an old 




The’^wanaen represented as, a lively, lau^hter4otpng||,yace—andt 
yet, in tW’hiidiM < irsjinsition and Tree expression of tlieir seinfimepts, 
they often sliow,i{^.grdat strength of feeling. lli^^l'ollotvidg. Bnecdote 
illash'^s fhis poiiiti^ their character:-^ ^ ^ 

tkne’of themf^uskyjoiie, whose name had attm^ied my attention, came into my 
room onCj^y and seating herself on (he edge of tbe carpet, wiis looking at her son a 
line boy in^ix or seven years of age who to the amusement of himself and several loOk' 
en on, wasjmitating the antics and grimace of the dancing gir||s^bf tiie low country. 
On tariiing<jtoward|l ^he){^ I was amused to observe the expresBioh''OT'Nuskyjobe’8.rbiiti» 
tenance in which admiration and co^inpt were by turns pourtrayed ; admiration at the 
liveliness^and hnrnoar of her sou, aiid conteinpt for that b^ch he mimicked. 1 put 
several questions to her resp« eting he r hnsbind all of whicn Ihe ev aded, by laughing 
pttha foolery ofwhe boj, uud eukavouung to diiw iny attention to it The little 
creature howevei, hearing mt lepiattht same question cried iQ ike middle of his 
gatnbqto my Iktber is dead * rievtr h ive 1 seen sm h a quick'v transition fl'om uiirtk 
tp gner The widow in a flood of te irs the oierflowink of that fi eiing which tor a long 
time she hgd endcgTpnred to suppress, the boy motiouh ss, his eyes Axed on IHg, appa 
rentiy consCioiis oi having don wiong and afiaid to move At length the Wotbf r canght 
him in btr arms and with apissiQnatt exilamalion told us to look at hof hair that not 
two monthd Since it fifichedjP her waist, now, it bareli toiuhedher shtiuldeiw f was 
not atyare that it was the < nffiwn to i iit ofl the hair on sue h oi casmns end had not ob* 
served from close w ly she wore her wrapper that lier s in any Way difleied from that 

where I had HU intention 
^trifli s, or perhaps 
'irds witnessM 


>toer Wmen of ^e tribe 1 had unwittingly given pain where I ha< 
dt Bresenm hei witii a ooinfa^nd small looking glass T^trifl 

t||<^y conveyed, restotod good hninour , and I affl^L ____ 

111,happy power of reflection , for the men wbre full]|tas much 
themseUes as toe wotm||ky and, from toe curfosi^ they expi^t 
itfier^ately to^rpokotr stream]^ had becflwro onijf mjnVnr 
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JMdei^y of a peace 
dwenmgs ^Pgtittlr thai 


V ' 


^we muit conclodti* 

• » 

iracfer having no Weapon of defence, no futei^ to tondr 

1 as tilieir ttK 


bl^i „ 

Kthtr than (he Imie dlar previonsly menltoned, for, sitilfatcd *^08 their toqiitn 
onpinejpoto nave nooght it tttoer from thefp^stor mpraM | imte0t8io> 
%inila^a||LoQheiii^ not even the mghtly |wwdmt)^#ddfib^ Wat^ 


are, they cant 

tam againet th 

dog^Bvwwraffittinfi _ ^ . 

man id heneral «r tudnom to form from sense of common danger, or to Mard bgiqmnt the 
oppression of hu ftiiigfaWHim, and hs prevunmily mentioned mwiatiug^MMa part of 
the luM to i\potoer, the Tudas pnse toeir days in a manner quite pectmr to fflwMlVei 


jH|P 

kn tn qohitties, without any of those botids of nni^ which 



ftm «SR)AI. 




«a(] apparenflf in »!! Ike aileneet <q[bkl|# rdikli of a patriarchal 

gomiiRirnt and a paatocal Iffb. <5 Y * ii#*-* ^ 

Wf‘ qnat not katrevcr pictare to oortglvrs at of tTtopean frlielty^ or snppMa 
tiiem altoge^bap atrangen to the pkanioas uSa vioM inctdt^nt to luttoan nature. They are 
indolept,a1otnFul,eaoe|it when” acting ftom some peculiariy exdrang capae, on whjok 


do not itttw thenutirvf a in l^r detaeanoor a^ngere, mkr in their conduct to'< 

wairda tMir aeI{(iwoata ; %■ by me fortam^^y naw^Wpya been ninoh hdadred, and by 
the lattectbey are hjglily reapectedAn(i|^ esteemed. 1. ^ ^ 

Inevnraatr a people civiliaed or tiadvilieed, who secpned to have a tnOre retigtOne 

Jf4-_ _ AX _ mi..» A_f* X _La ^ Xl- _!•_.__ 



and woa|prinl to them, anlMLeip have freqlieatly been in t 

of tpyaeilt and «eMraiita,withi|it my ever missing the amalt. 

of the''loir raiiat^. tllPy oalLfiilsehobd one of the worst of vioetuand* 
dedioitiiid to 7Vli|» ; bat I *ij^r t|mt Apth the temple its lilhje 
forgotteif. * W 

Report aiiv speaks of their followw some barbaroas customs pMrticidarly that of 
infantjipi^e. 0 , « ' ^ . 

Feai'''itMtm)^r, those* nrrived at the age of {Wberty not exceeding d 
^ppareniy dVCmaant of tribe driven by religious perserdtion to seek safety in these 
i|^ntaips,OTCyi(nay huvl’wen taught by experience that itjja k^uwr for tbein to live in 
tellowship, or 4i;O*^aG0bt submission, than to provoke hatred <ll^p4||ility.^^ 

TbeyhotoeOe^ai 
ence that the other ti 


loomii daring the abpisnet 
article ^ke the natives 
,ppdp)^ have a temple 
iject are bat too otien 


rt n claim 
s came to" 


^the soil and declare that it was 01 
side on it; that they receive from'tliei 


; puynieOt 


_ . , , ^ BOlApuyi 

in kind, noh however, for so nuiuy kaunies or at res, but for such or surh w^ot, l_^ 

suriag it with the ey^ anindeAnite suit of deniarkation, which wl^ere laiul,is so plen> 
titub and tlte inhabAnilts so few, is not attended with any im onvenieQ^s. * 

Of Mie tribes here aUaded to one whom they call^e Marves,* a rape of Hindus, who 



considelrl 

crifM^eri^ht. " ^ IT 

^ini|||||f the have also a dread of them, believing, that thnr possetiapretento- 
tliircLl'^^yi''*’^'^'^^^ Marves, however ate a timid race, d«»eply imbi^ with ni^ri^'OB 
jihe J'bdlut a ^fdy and fearless one, superior in stature, distinct in religion/ iurngtiago! 
CO|mi||inlditodfi of living ; with a carriage and demefinour '|m-sp^|yng a hAdlto/ks and 
Iihed0m onknowirlo the ot^rs, their apparent consoion^sness or suplnbnty |ri>iidw 
ve|l 4 iiy coipnand a obrrespdnding acknowledgment of it from tiie former. ^ 

. , j* ' ran 

t(|V Rom lenerally known by,the name o|far|lwrs, fiuddace 
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TRAVELS OF 1)AV!D O'BBTfl HILLEL. 


Travels of the Mi^bi ^Daold D'Beth ISilhl from Seru$alem, fhrot^h 

Ared>ia^ KbOrdistan, Bprt of Persia 0 id Iftijlia to Xadrt^.*^Ma» 

dras i pfinJted for theai/dhot, 1833 , 

"" Printed for th#authpr!’*^Li!ifrky is i^for the worthy Rt^bhi that 
be presents his travel i Jtopke htdiad ^mmuni^ ^et^had lie yetitured 
to appear beioftiti'a l^jUthh public wuh a prpctai^im of hi|B ^ihire to 
induce any liondbn {Publisher to honor them wlm liis^aoti^|»ciaUce> the 
" Travola^ wonldnavo ftillen still boii^oto tfitf^ess. on the 

contrary, an annodhcenlldht like thatjvj|^i|v6 quoted conteH indubiia* 
ble proof that the work is, at any rato,^ Drofitablecoftrerfliy for publish* 
ers rarely^tif ever, purchase copy ri^hts,%id author as seldom ^ehtufe 
before tlie reading ceiuinunity until they have ii|eou|ied tbUfSiijlVages, or 
what iS|bntter stt% too subscriptions, of as many individuals as may 
serf e w pay ^ elp^scs. The Rabbi has some 230 supporters, and 
may Biet^fei^^safeiy announce that the wISiA is prinmd fur him*— 
apthor r* 

Trafeljlers are of vaiious kinds and chara(i|ers.^ Th^n is your gas* 
trononito travs^r who is only^liappy when diScussii^ the m^itnetsatSd 
petit pirns of France, and only eloquent when«gloaftig on the rei^ini* 
sconce of par<t|Faleniidn or sparkling T)onskoi*->yrourbu)liopolical travel* 
ler, like (mr friend Froguall Dibdin, who sees no chaiup ii^anght tlrnt 
smacks net df antiquity, butieverences age in every tbuig bbt wo- 
man ;*T an illuiqunated missal ol the monkish periods throws li|||l into 
ecstacieitoid wn|^i he discovers the fragments of a tomb, he is worthy 
of a straU; jaqket l^en ^%here is ypur beau traveller, wl#, m Bhuks- 
rpea^e fi8l^it,1||il and wears strange^ suits, disabloi all the benrfita of his 
eountry, end is out of love wito his nativity. \Ve have toq, the milita* 
ry trave Wfh.sri each town W^th reterence to its means Old* tonce; 
-**the rpmantio traveller who ^^liiets witUt Ittrauge ndveniures 
blind tilltoBer, Ipto '"'hnlike Hglman ^ose darkness iVbut physical) 
travels ftolh Dam to JUsysReeba and teiff^hat** tdl is barre»«i'—LaitBy, 
there is tllb industries tHiveller.torJib^oes ev^ where; sees every 
thing, hnd nqtes yh^^tij|ial partlowars^^frop the> ditighjh df a Qs^ 
tlie(&(d spito tcvtWmai^alB of a|dinner, 

D^ir lew'*Hlli|&a11 be inclined to numb^ with the IsAlcir 

class. TakingLit Jpr grann^ that nobody has gone Defbrejhm |f jibat 
toehold oi^dihi navjinllugss imerra ineogima to the ge^rav*^|m]||,a1h' 
bi deal|i bl the idlelt mt»»ti(&Jfaitbful)y aescribing^not^wk^ vl|l Knait- 
ners 6t a peopn agd toe geni^ j^acuri^s^^of a 6ounti%^ij^ewise 
the distanoe from ^ vill^a to* vilmge, toe cc^t^ sacn plncd/T{abdut 
2(K)totbe#bole)«ftiif’&«dfacamey^ ^ MS, «tod tW 


so 


TluyStS OF RASFt D'BfeTa HlbbRI,, 


ttnmber, to a nicety* of the mhabitants of fMaUeat hamlet The 
Rabbi likewiae aisplays sittmli^iy tarheUudli anxi^y upon the 
flubjeci of the " momah” of eaoh locatioid* carefully recoi^off the va¬ 
lue of all eoina* weights and meaeures* and particularly reUting Itia 
bargains audNrariotts hair splitting disputes with boatmenahii caravhn- 
drivers founded on dhe avarice of ono party and tlA^ enniditv of the 
other. * T 


ThetWOTk 18 wreM^ediy put together* both as regards the style of 
comptisitioti an® ||||>4ypographical arran^ment. The Rabbi, in his 
declar|d anxiety to be plain and simple, fpr the ^ost pkrt employs a 

^^SraceMinfle ^osiiuutaught karanee. 
His awe^titn irlee^iur* as disj^yed in hie attempted vocabulary of 


His iivTei^i^g* as disju^yed in hie attempted vocabulary of 

English^ Adwjlc,^eiP||% Persian and Hii^dosta^ wi^rds is supremely 
ridkmteulU ^ nis|||mmeiits to prove that the Hejbrevf language was 
spokdtL bebiRw^e Ctfarirsiod*of«|higues* would be piviluablei if ft were 
possible ti||npderti^Qd thdin. IL ,, « 

^ H^ejinve jnst room for one||Kiract taken at random from j^his singu¬ 
lar putdicabOA; ItmuQiciently illustrates what we have said regaribng 


ftttempted vocabulary 
words is supreme 


spokdtL beliRiw^e cdnfusiod 
possible ti||npderti^Qd thdin 


the HSbbi’s^^pibtion t6> trifles, pnd offers a fair samnle of the slyle of 
our friend’s English* and attention to gramtnatAlMd^rQprietite. The 
italics aj^ours.^ ^ « 

^ FmnVtliiea^ J retnnipd to Soroor ot* Qornfdy whirh ia 16 r(m$ or thirty-twO miles. / 
jMIta fvr ettek Pm^ or T^oo a Rttptt and a quarter, thtr< it beSim to ram on acoouat 
of which I Oosld n^hSMlraveUed more with carts. In the midst at this tosd ll a small 
rilisl^S enelimd with a mwrablp wall, belonjpng to some of the Ri^sju, they are very 


some of the they are very 


fotto ooi^petle^ to pay two ffwpeet sayiiig, that ft is rnstomary there to tadis for ^ian, 
faldeed I wuepter mw astonished at tab eiiitom from Bombay nntil th^;^Md>ody qoar. 
rsiM wtm me. I b W then a certificate from Bnmh» in English and MAhkita, hut tneri 
they.VffftMd IW SecBjm it mlo in the gate they have Ranmsees who aleo took yVwm mS 
Mmo ammoy form- SeroorerOomedy is a tillage, built on a pwin on She bwiki^ 
it is impossible to pass it witiiottt u boatwin the rainy seasma 
ACbsiPrtfciiWrelPhtoeked with grain, ftnj^ vegetablesl^shk sometimfti fistb There il 
ihi^d fresh grapes, but evfrp thing to much dnt\ 


sometimf||i fi^ There il 
flbonah, hse 


imn,oaptaiit*nmf 
$41,01 f0ur oaef t 
hotte* than hsiieg a 
and letngmaflllMsre 
much honoroa oea 

hor.ih oAif aSeipai 


mf arnfbtg to vimhm aekfd I have j 

itaf^aecustomedto^in Itoncton. Irepl 
:awlHntot askingjmi. The eaini mi 
re like Ikm at FodaoAi||*^i'’^'dii8W^le 
tecauff thwpoiioe mamFhfmlf$ a native n» 


Hfi^eroor* the geilfi^men 0$ tUitt^ 
% me te|h*> Mo^ulk, and ths mative 
> nature. ^ ri) these road# in every lodj 
nth toJUiiilteh>S> l^lam saib am Ramqm 
%lkhd thek aiM| 


acqUSbtadw 

srithmenhy 

BamcMMse&i 


f have brouaJd seate dd linen to 
1 repjnd not iMMl^e it w 
w mSuhtd, fNstfSilNi** aiMrIems, 
ii8wal«||f^ J^opmis sire not 
i/ive te^n eddma ohUdfon bv 
4|.^#f^77mmbty, Poopah, 
r^tiwcansalhey ara too muoii 
Ms^etana* J^riiyari bred 
«Mq»as£%i|K d(iVft,tbe 


(meaiHiKg peac# maMeir.) I am a 
igtred, Riiher booth tsor bey, Oab 
g^betogaie mny Utidhea, if mioter 


aaohbvlhcik three Rm 
ma earn or ai^teaa mil 


tarmwhihh » diirty,ni!l co«a|h aeventy eight milaa. t paid! far 
Mpmmms} roadds as follotdi, from Seroor to the river j^emah it 
miteif,^lPip|U mad with mtafvfllagei Vs it, beyond tbii river 



TlAm>S OP .SABil lfA.Vtb O'BSnt HIUBI.. 


is s yiniiH called 
Tookty.* I i^rMfed t 
a cart, I was aatonfahc'C 


rlvaria a «iaIl_^!KMi.cat|a4 


l^tafod thcr^H^ii twa* boon^^ii' 
! compdlRei!* to ran away to aiiitle 
'<1831. To crd^he river t&ev chat 



locks It^d, whopkidonlu ihHe ^ a 1 '' 

Utaga to the l^oralile CoOii^y, fhey said, 
it?. mat^lacku'acharcont said tiyne "mvliiMlyn tiw 
1 enquired for the chief of (he village r'^ey would not^U ni^ buit hc 
sed^, then X tofd'ttum that if they Would not allow mfi to'cross ttP'i 3 V£ri^ aiec< 
wee whieh the Bw^ian aierchqipt p(^d, I woqld reg|M this to th^oaU^mOr ol 
did not evenTisten th me bnt tlj^y let me stiiy theWr'%r about ’'Xw'noors, 
not hdp nyseff. I gave ihetd a ^ quarter to take me a'ci^s t1 

From thence I proceeded to iWainH, wj^h is forty miles, qj||ja 
ny villages and forests of trees called in ^lall^r panamafunj^d nBj y ij i fe 
nroduce of these trees isijiko that of tbti cocoaiiat, see pa||fe}U^^||j|| 
large town situated on the coast of.Coromandel, it has a sitMt 

shore, s'nrtmnnded wit^ two strong walls, bet\^en the ^j|||K and glitli 
trenehes filled with Water from the sea, over whimpre draw^wd^es,^'^ 
four gates. Ihbw very houses and streetq. . In the fKntre of it^wHhi 
Honorable the Governor in Council, near which ipriho charch of St^IVtHM 
told that this was built more tlmp.two hundred years ago. In the midiPol 
little square in which is erected the image of Lord Com Wallis, andtun 


^ waiter ipOCM^ 
antahi, and tht^ 
m Ucfi 

«$Ib (hiyteqn.hnX* 
isif'’teM boat^^ 
I is the. nwntfi'Of 


according te 
^r of Poopah, 
lonrs, and X 'r 

__ ll_f, 


mi 




■ having ssa. 
Mtliai^.tlid, 
sSs f ferf 
l^^the seg 
P ''ihein arii 

wataled^f 

office of ihn 
^I'naveibeiik 
thi^^is a'' 
erneam[4hin 


streets near the wall, where the soldiers reside and'tbiod so b a<La ."Bcent. i^t^'iWaS 
oompOlled te.stop my nose. North-east of the forfnh^^ a qimrtflw a w ^ 

ffihtok Toii$i two sMes of which are snrronnded with a loW vmll, ffie 1I{urdnidK|||bonii4'' 
ad by the sea, the side which is towards the fort has no wal]: Its entrimce ir by. fqpt 
gates. ' of the bye-streets are bad, bnt the public stmta^e good. ..M^t ^ uw 
nousee (ure built a^ nie Indian customs and joined to each otNlS hut onti^ MaCW«|p , 
in si^ other stroite .which are nigh to it there are good houses. A1^||he 
teryhad Scent, apd when the sea breese arises the scent is so 4|rong,' fliar a jpap Jllty 
shot his P*^**fl^ them. The beach however is an es^pnol, most qjyi^'tdldS' is< 

csrilind (mrlienk Jwto European shops, and great ilterchantile office SteJ^rs* 
TItelW are ,|^jPlr English Churches, twojjbolnnimg to the Cathf^cs, , 

idsn C^K^birahles Mahomedan hfosqnes and Hindoo pag<H | | |S . iI m gjiMM |ito 

V. E, m blaek town is a pleasant village called Royapoorani|f%htij||^|s^iqj|||e y^pM 
man Catholhs Chundi, and maw oapitatBunralows with fine gardd W gi . It m 
vqpen’to the sea breenct More than' fanlf a mile to the west q^me ,ypty 

largo oon^und^ wherein^ the ^jlovemnient honse stands, it is a*||l|^dgBnbdS)^g^ 
te^..a^fWo ''st«^ hi^, buPat the east end is a third story. abw^iWiilsdr' fesi 
fimifihts is ibf.e "' &inqne|^ng room the asqeint to which is by thirty 
good .modem within it asS manV pillars. It is a large ro^ w^ maiqr^ 

mwes in wflodtn nstivspipoys, pemw,* and other people, and some pmtnreilDrEitfqpWU^ 
(Dver the pPSn which are in the vie^ is A gallery t hfeJv aY tqi.go ^ to which is by 
but it is dark : this l|s the eating plac#>|# is not so am as I had||pqctedi^4|^ tiio mm 
file mh. is Very fine. TQ the west of this cotnpoOm is‘TripBcSnef^hers 
e CarnatiejEesidss. I was net aUmged to go into hirplikcejmit I examiined 

atfi. *The ^dehonsiite 
mesra a veVfiTninoas state. 


M^t ^ tG 


but it is dark i this l|s the eating plac#>|# is not so am « 
from H file Imi is Very fine. To the west of this 


tbe Nafaob^: 

stfroaT* 
'tiftwes 
FnjmT 
thoih 
said 


at if. •The 
mesina ve^ 
arejfilgn 
tmreh of 
agftj it 


RSmsii Ciu 

‘ - ‘ Wte 






TftAVSE<6 OP BOAXt,/ 


^ A .T- .felwdy ^in^bqried tl»«re ? He Mieerfved qte fluit 
rjj' ?»« W 9 ^<* 1 ; «^n. Jpiis rtfom » ainii- 

' . - «ff, •»- lA.ftijrihat the iViOTe ^ed Die wfapl was t 1 tdiniim a Jew 1 At 

S ht he and hit {Teopl^wm sbrely displeatod ror*Kavinjr shewn to me alt thene thion. 
y#tOt^atian W^lr^dm was in PnrtogtiMe. From thenre the eame day I went to toe 




monMjfvMnh is tihilllitlit^ilee distoit. ~Thet% bi% here^ihree chttrehea' one pf wh^ 
is hniit 4>S .to^orT|u|ittle inoantua wliiclt'i|^alto called by^he name of*9t. 
Th6inna*8 jphnvh: tw* wW to it^ by ^eteps cut in die inounnio. It is a modem 

“ ’ ' stand there, owiiw'io the emwd 

-« » - • - - remained at the door and Ipoked 

iifeh^heie except the piotdres of Christ and alt his Aposdes, 
Inst the door where 1 hUm^ apt^tored to me i^xactly as a Jew of 


I IP mt ibnnd n? plaeS even to 
of ptopjfi for Jf was tbyi die time of prayers ; I 
within, I did not se^an^PmnferiT 
•ne of thei 
^dehwif 


sa sratuoa 

di^ sh 

^onKgoese people, thephnswered me diat there were some people 
.. .. „ called me and 

ueople were (imo 


to him. After a little while ^the Padre called me and 
IriflPPhdde me to go ont, and said to me tiiat the 


replied tfiat'l WM an En¬ 
id him that it is ol no 


qjsm was 

Iqitea jsitU a beard nl 
die hoMrable people 
bat be wade the ^ " 
fpiAcm of this 
nhPMeredboi 
asked an A|ci 

confesah Ut^ A iUur tlM Jfiinked me fiom whence I came. 1 repUi 
mpeaqi m^iBkedlpy again of what relision I wu ? I told 
lue to en^QilWlibAniJt lie agi^ asked me if I knew Hebrew ^ I answered him some 
otit, Thenimasked toe againVl knew Latin? I leplied a \ery Htde. Then he asked 
me what waswip wim. I told him that I am informed that here are some ancient writings 
dm hk^ry ol St Thomas, and asked him it 1 coaid be favored with a sight oi these. He 
said 1 will let yoftser them but yon must wait a vdlile, then the Enropean Soldiers were 
coile^ing toeiwlvas for the mass. I waited for ab6nt half anj^r and found the room 
crowded with Hwropian Soldiers, some of whom begun to dfoolPItit me speaking \ ulgar 
words, for they did not know that Inaderstood EngUsh: dreading tlmt it should raise 
•om^4|ai^Iwe||||imy. j 

^*oW^*^* digtaiH?^ the Worth of the fort is die Scotch Church, nearlp the whole 
xOad to which la an em^y place. From thence or about two miles towards fhp north 
are tgany streets and M|m hohses, surrounded with spacious comuowtds and gardens 
dfhqihi gaWthmiea and l|llF castes reside, and with abundance of native houses. In Ve- 
Itory (t»e tUmb churches ; one is the English church, a very fine shunnic; one belongs 
to the hmsHRmriet of uH London Society ; and the other to the Portuguese. From 
Vephry tost. Getoge’exhurch is about uiiee miles, which is a good road oanWiding very 
flne.bWBgMJ]%B soriounded w«h large gardens, where the great genEewen A^aide, St. 
Uecwgtt^a Cwrch is situated in the Mdiaht road, it is a modem and beaqEM struOtore. 

'jdtw many Wgh piUars, cohered with fine elinnam, whieh apj^aiwiike c^ile 
WW'FlW* V«n|fy to#e College IS about two miles lying S. W., This is a fine ma- 
fom itmtffK, wrara delightful compound ; I saw there different kinds of images of 

nmongst which two ware very curious; one 
painted black, in the sideamf w^h are placed amaU pieces 
to ‘totojglilHfW *’ ^ to large aa a middhtm siaed dog.^Eacn foot has four toes. Qn 
wHted81WlW(torojecturas somewhat stmibir to horna In ^ forehead between the 
hoAli are ipadA^ similar to three locks, a large one in toe J^dle, &d two smaller 
eijies, one on elBb aide ; I have not in ray life seen such a fignne. ^he otwr ia the image 

^ ' ij.be rope of the neck. The climate of madras is 

no gea breeae, 

. , ^ ^ . s™ ------—— w^ells which con- 

**®**®"**^Sy*^*’‘’rhc native language is chiefly Tamil, pnd some ttydoustanee : 
but the Euiff^ans, hfUf o<^, and som^ tbetontives apeal^nglish, 


ofia4«l»t>i>ant, not a of ifontoi the r^e of the neck. The climate of 
n(A,toh(H^ tout ofJ|mibay^ buTto May, Jane^^d July, when there is no s 
it IS tarrilm not. TraWroter in general is not but there are some wells 

«h«A|sll|>Af Artodwim MaffSnrm S. _ J _ 
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THE ORIEl^T PEARt FOR 1833. 

Just as we were about to close this number of our Review, we wer^ 
favored with a copy of the Orient Penrl,^aid rather tiiaii delay our no¬ 
tice of it until oftr next appearance, when it would be too late to*bo 
useful, we proceed at once to say a hurried word or tw(f upon its cha¬ 
racter after an equallt hurried perusal. It appears to us to be a great 
improvement on its first number, and to be extremely creditable to the 
literary zeal and talent of that class of the community to wliich^ most 
of its contributors belong. But though the East Indians have good 
reason to congratulate themselves on the ability dhd lop^ information 
displayed in m>iny of the papers contained in this work and the spirit 
of literary enierprize which its very publication implies, it is not with¬ 
out certain defects, wltich, we trust, we shall not gi’tre,, dffence by 
describing as characteristic of the writers. We allude to that ten¬ 
dency to exaggeration of style and sentiment and that want of per¬ 
spicuity and concentration which are but too often discovered in the 
prorlnctions of East Indian pens. These are faults, indeed, not pre¬ 
cisely national, for they are common to young and unpractised writers 
in all countries. If we turn back to the pages of some of our old 
English Magazines, published at a time when to w'rito well and easily 
was not an ordinary accomplishment, we shall meet with words big and 
sonorous in exact proportion to the littleness or triteness of the ideas 
intended to be convt yed, and a choice of subjects so difficult and am¬ 
bitious as to be in ludicrous contrast to the ignorarn;^ and imbecility of 
the writers. When (ruth and nature are not strongly felt by an author 
him self, be cannot well give credit to his readers for a purer taste, and 
not daring to trust to tliose qualities alone, he overloads his style and 
obscures his thoughts with cumbrous and inappropriate ornaments. la 
the same way, questions that have distracted intellects at once mighty, 
subtile and prolound, often appear superficial to those who cannot see 
beyond the surface. The dinerence between the modesty of true ge¬ 
nius* and the arrogance of the vulgar mind, is thus easily accounted 
for. The great encouragement which has been given of late years to' 
literature iu England, with the consequent multiplication of correct mo¬ 
dels, has diffused a far better taste than formerly prevailed. Indeed, 
the zeal for simplicity, which has succeeded the rag^/or orna¬ 
ment, lias led a few of* our living authors, especially pur poets,, 
into an opposite error scarcely less obnoxious to i^und criticism. 
Wordsworth, for example, in his abhorrence of the aill^cial, is 
sometimes absolutely vulgar or ridiculous. In getting as far as 
possible, from those who offend him by their perfumes and fasti¬ 
diousness, he falls into the mire. It is not because he has really 
an innate love for vulgarity and childishness, but because he 
would go to any extreme rather than sanction the errors of what 
is called the French School, and in his eagerness to silerice. fafs 
opponents and illustrate a different kind 'ojLsKcelleiice, he shoots 
beyond his mark. That tliis truly great pocHs not always a slare to 
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a favorite theory^ might be proved by a reference to innumerable pas¬ 
sages in his writings, which it is disgraceful in those who call them¬ 
selves critics, to include in the general censure unjustly occasioned by 
those few particular mistakes into which he has been led by a kind of 
poetical sectarianism. Ther#is a classical purity, a severe grace, and 
a Miltonic grandeur in many of his productions, that ^ould be in vain 
attempted by any other poet of these times. His Laodamia, his Odes 
and Sonnets, and some of the best parts of his Excursion, amply justify 
this commendation. 

But we are somewhat digressing from the main subject of this no¬ 
tice—the OrietU Pearl and its contributors. It is our object to show, 
that the literary taste of our own countrymen at home has been not 
less exposed to the effect of peculiar circumstances than that of the 
East Indians, who have no reason to feel agg^rieved, if we point out to 
them their present faults, wlien we acknowledge that Englishmen have 
been guilty of the same. Literature in India is at present in its infan¬ 
cy ; but we do not hesitate to say, that there are better written articles 
in the little book before us, than would have been often met with in an 
English Magazine, half a century ago. Some of the stories display 
admirable invention and great skill in the management of the incidents. 
The poetry also is generally extremely good, as far as thought and 
sentiment are concerned, though it is seldom without some defects of 
style and inaccuracies of metre. That we may not seem to censure 
without a cause, and that we may show precisely what we object to, 
more particularly in the prose articles, we shall just quote a few objec¬ 
tionable passages fcrom the very first story in the book: — 

He was a man in the prime of life, of fair stature, and prepossessing mien rendered 
still more interesting by the delicate tinye of langour with which, a few years’ resi¬ 
dence in the tropic cliroe, softens down, and as it were, intellectoaliaes, the oatliuea 
of European physiognomies. i 

He was leaning with folded arms against an aged ushwut'hu tree*, that overshadowed 
the river’s brink, unconscious of the gaae of the idle crowd, who were now reluctantly se- 

i mrating homewards, as the orb of t/ajr was &8t sinking from the sight, behind the dark 
ine of palms, which bounded the western horiaon. In the East, the hallowed hf>ar of 
twilight, the breathing time, as it were, between day and night, is almost unknown ; the 
self-doomed exile of the green isle of the West sighs in vain for the incense breath, 
whose rich remembrance steals over his agonized soul like a dream of the damned 
He sees the lurid sun, enveloped in an atmosphere of molten copper, glare upon the 
receding world, like the unsteepiny eye of the evil one, only to resign his jealous chat;ge 
to the n^ht,<«'hich tfjeads close on his footsteps, and at once throws her wlivioos veil, 
lilcft Charity, over the nakedness and suffering ofihis terfestriaJ planet. 

t 

Like the apark slnmhering in the veins of the agate, fill the collision of the fortuitous 
steel summons it into existence, man knows not his own energies, is iinalive to his own 
uses, till the lightning flash of ofiportunity fires the train of his destiny, ani,' he eat" 
plodes into a curse or a blessing, a demon or a demigod [I .Q 

This alludes to the practice of placing mortdunif Hindoos in the water of the Ganges 
—an act wUch in their opiiaon ensures a passport to heaven. 


He seemed as if struck with a sndden agony;—^he gasped for breath, as the crinK 
son tide of life recoiled in back on those sources whence it derives its ceaseless 

^ Ficus religion. 
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flowa momentary stnpor aeizecl his facnltiesj and be felt in all its acuteness that 
iron panfff which tnrilU the frame, when the heart-strings snap in sunder under an 
unexpected and overwhelming dispensation. 

The above are specimens of bombast and inflation. How prodigious^ 
ly would the article have been improved bjr the suppression of such am¬ 
bitious attempts dk fine writing 1 X common fault in ^riters whdse 
judgment is immature, is a vague verbosity, leading to confused and 
almost interminable sentences. Here are two examples:— 

The majority of them were plain, matter-of-fact men, who had few ideas beyond 
their individual world ; their happy intellectual mediocrity, and inexcitahle mentality, 
exempted them from the keener sensibilities of human nature; they were accustomed to 
look upon life as one vast eqfoyment, wherein so long as they were unissaiied hy siifTcr- 
ing, and like the beasts of die held, had a sufficiency to eat, and to drink, and where¬ 
withal to be clothed, together with a liberal poTtion of superfiiions good things, they were 
content to live as their fore-fathers had done, without the possibility of the idea ever oc¬ 
curring to them, that there exist, or rather vegetate, even in the uncongenial soil of every¬ 
day life, minds, which thongh outwardly confirming to the world, look upon such things 
as loathings; whose aspirations are bent upon tim(‘ to come, who feel within themselves 
the workings of a spirit indicant at its long tarrying in its prison house of clay, and like 
the watcher of the night, ardently awaiting the fiiintest streak of day, sighs for the mo¬ 
ment, that shall untrarnmel their energies, and give to their raptured view the first glori¬ 
ous gleam of an immortal morning. 


Hitherto, he had been spared the bitter wakening of that delirions dream, which hal¬ 
lucinates our every faculty, and invests a being, lovely indeed, but still allied to earth, 
with attributes claimable bat bv angels, as if, in mockery, nature had infused a Promethe¬ 
an spirit into her brightest worK, and placed it before the stupified vision of creation’* 
lord, to call upon him to forego his prouder attributes, and to surrender his judgment to 
an ensnaring tascinatiou, only to exhibit his feelings wound up to intensity, his thonghts 
absorbed, his peace sacrificed, and his whole nature changed by that mysterious influence 
which, for good or for evil, stamps its burning impress on every thing human, and with 
the most fatal of all instruction, unfolds, as it were, the harsh kmRviedge of life’s reali¬ 
ties, with its sin anti its snifering, its good intents but worse acts, promoting an endless 
strni^le of spirits for the mastery, till the horrified novice, too late endeavours to stem the 
torrent on which he finds himself hurried down, in common with millions of similarly de¬ 
luded fellow-creatures, the last knell ringing in his ears, being that of his egregious cre¬ 
dulities. 

We forget who it was, who advised a young writer to read t)ver his 
manuscript very carefully before he sent it to press, and whenever he 
came .to a passage that he thought particularly fine to strike it out, 
and supply its place with sometliiug of less pretension. We wish 
some of our East Indian friends would adopt the same plan, and 
they would soon find tlie very great advantage of it. We are 
not quite certain that the writer of tlie article iBrom which we 
have quoted, belongs to tiie class of East Indians, but take it 
almost for granted that be does so, and at all events he writes 
so like one, that he gives us a fair specimen of their style.*lf it wei^ ob¬ 
jected to us, that we had made any mistake on this point, we could easily 
justify dhrselyes with similar quotations from other articles. We cannot, 
however, too strongly state, nor too frequently repeat, that we do not ac¬ 
cuse the East Indians of any natural or national defects in their ifterary 
works, but of faults which are almost inseparable from the productions 
of unpractised writers in all countries. There are so many proofs of 
genuine talent in the volume before us, that had we no other indication 
of their capacity for still better thiiins, we shoqil(H?old the East Indi¬ 
ans, as a body, in very high estimation, and feel quite certain of their 
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Ticpid advance in literature. Could we but weed the Orient Pearl of 
certain defects of style, it.would form a very delightful work, and even 
in spite of them, we have perused it with the greatest pleasure. We 
are sure, that it would be read by our countrymen at home, with iu- 
.tense interest, for it is extremely Oriental, and perhaps gives more 
vivid pictured and livelier notices of the domestic life, the habits, pre¬ 
judices, and superstitions of the people of India, than are to be found in 
works of far greater gravity and pretcn.sion. 

We cordially congratulate the Editors on their success, and beg 
them to believe, that though the Editor of this Review conducts the 
Bengal Annual^ he does not feel himself the le.ss at liberty to praise or 
censure the Orii nt Pearl. 

SKETCHES OF HINDU YOUTHS. 

BY W. M. WOOIiLAsTON, 8SQ. 


[From the Orient Pearl,'] 

The following sketches are minlc from materials collected together at various intervals 
daring my engagements at the Hindu College, where good op|>orlunities have been uffurd- 
ed for watching the development of the native character, under circumstances both no¬ 
vel and interesting. 

Many attempts have been made at describing the character of the Hindus, hut tlie por¬ 
traits have chieBy been drawn from adults, and then not from a certain class, but from 
the mass, with ail their diversities of light and shade. The subject I have undertaken 
represents the Hindu in an entirely new light, that is the Hindu as he has been alfected 
by the influence of an English education. 

The familiar intercourse vvbicii I have, for a long time, enjoyed with these hoj's, or 
rather yonng men, haSf^flbrded me abundant ODfiorl unities of learning the state of their 
feelings, their tempers, and habits. U must In- recollected, that the niiijurity of them 
entered College when they were very young, and have been pursuing a course of English 
education during a coui se of siv or seven years. Such a process, it would be tbmigbt, 
would make them thoroughly Eui^lish in their sentiments^ but a strong check has heeu 
always opiiosed to such a result, from their speuding their time from five in the evening 
till ten next morning at their ow'n homes. A genuine boarding school for natives does not 
axist, so that it is impossible to say, what a Hindu might become under exclusively Eu¬ 
ropean tuition. Notwithstanding, however, the check 1 have adverted to, it will be seen 
in the sequel,what very important benefits have been conferred by instruction in European 
acirtice and literature—what very dilft-rent beings the boys are who have been thus 
taught, from those who have learnt nothing beyond scratc-hiug a few letters on plaintain 
leaves, and the meclianical computation otgundns. Eat a few years ago, what a dreary 
wilderness presented itself to our view ! not a school of any value was in existence, not 
even a handful of precious seed vviis scattered over one solitary spot of this vast country: 
but now with what rapture do we behold the ' desert begin io blossom as the rose, and 
the solitary place to be made glad,’ through the rapid progress which has been cilected in 
the enlargement otthe native mind, and reforinatiuu oUtlic native character. Who could 
have indulged the smallest hope, that in the short space of sixteen years, such important 
changes would hsKi^o been brought about ? 

’ne supposed obstinacy of the Hin'‘a, in regard to the preservation of ever^ ancient custom, 
and the reji'ctionofall foreign innovation, discouraged every attempt at making an impression 
upon him; hut the persevering eflbrts of a few iudividiials, aided by the powerfidhattcry of 
Che Hindu College, succeeded at length in inuLing a practicable breach; and tlioiigh the euemy 
for a tiqlucoafinn^ to resist, the citadel was taken, and iiie. garrison surrendered at discre¬ 
tion ; am who shfiiltjiow arrest the march of the victor f Mind, like the sphe res, once impel¬ 
led, continues to mov e for ever io its course ; and will notonlr move itself, but simultaneoasly 
in^l all otimr minfis that come within the range of its influence. Hence, in the course 
of a few months, not lesC than twelve or fourieen newspapers were established, some 
eiglit ortendelmting socie^s, and us many Hindu supported native schools ; to these 
facts may be added the rembudatiaD, by some of the young collegians, of the Hindu religi¬ 
on, and the establishment of two paMrs, one in English, the other in fiengallee, for the 
express purpose of exposing aud riiuculing the absurd saperstitioos aud gross igiioranGn 
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bf tin* Hiiidnt. Nor miist we omit the inslittilion of a course of lectures on the Evidence# 
of Cliristiriiiity, which thorn'll furiously opposed by the united strength of the fTindu coin> 
nmnity :itits coinmencctnent, has since ni-en quietly pursuing the even tenor of its way, 
while (lie patient and unreiiiitting eftbrts of the lecturer have been crowned, by the bless¬ 
ing of (lod, with two dii^tinguishcd seals. 

It would be unnecess.iry to tell of all that the young men of the Hindu College have attained. 
Numerous accounts hjive ntvaKous times been uiiblished in the ueriudical journals, exa- 
ininniion have been held in public places, and the, young men tneiiiselvos have beA so 
dispersed, that most persons have had opportunities of informing ihemsmves of (he extent 
of those attainments. 1 shall content myseir with relating a few incidents, which will 
serve to illustrate their domestic, OTj^etired, habits and sentiments. I have reason to 
think a description of this kind will prove interesting, from the ignorance which generally 

t ire vails respecting the private, manners of the Hindus—au ignorance arising from an uii- 
brtnimte dislike to their society. 

[ shall now introdure the reader to oiir young friends at the first debaMng club that was 
ever funned among Hindu youths, and which sninc/iVmec/ the establishment of so many 
suhsi-qneut ones. At this club, it was poniiitlcd to those who did not feci inclined to 
speak to the question, to write, upon it, and it was thus that 1 first lieiml an nlile essay by 

H-O-e, in condeinuutiun of the Hindn mode ot marriages I never heard the boy# 

express their thoughts, in coininon conversation, so freely and boldly us they now did in 
spt'eches and essays ; had they done so,indeed, lliev might Inive been roughly used by their 
friends at home, but file novel merit of an inipasooned speech se.eincd to liave disarmed 
all the rage of bigotry, (for there were some bigots among the members,) and to have 
excited applause, while it kindled emnluiion. 

H-G-e was the flower of the scliool. and one of the must respectable, as well as 

one, of the most intelligent, amongst all his sclmol-fellows. His coinploxioii was rather 
fair, and his features regular and pleasing. In dress, he was inclioed to the haul tun, 
and in addition to an elegant gold watch and .seals, which he used to display at his waist, 
he wore a splendid gold chain round his neck. 1 have seen him .soinetiiiies in black panta¬ 
loons and Wellington boots, a handsome turban on his head, aud VV'uudstuck gloves, on his 
bands. 

Being accustomed to good society he was particularly soft uud engaging in his manners, 
while hi.s di ip 1 .SI 1 IOJ 1 Wits as gentle its it was g-neroiis. Soon after the present Gov ernor 

General liadarrived in Indi.i, and had resolved to proceed to the IJjiper Provinces, H-- 

was recominended by the visitor to accompanv his Lordship on hig tour as a Persian iutejr- 
preter, or secretary. His friends, however, dissuaded him from accejiliiig the distmgui.sh- 
ed honour ; hut he afterwards deeply regretted it. He is now a sadder ameen in a zillah 
very near Calcutta. 

Plqual to him in point of acquirements was K-e iVI-r, who, having entered the 

College very young, articnlaud the English as web us any Cngiushmen. Thisefleet i have 
invariably observed in all those who have commenced the study very early, aud under 

English masters. K-was noor.itor, but what he did say was couched imvery chaste 

and elegant language. His e.s.says were superior to any 1 have ever seen written by a 
native. They were not only free from those niinierous grammatical errors which are ob¬ 
servable in some of the best prudiiclions of liis school-fellows, but his sentences were full 
and hariiionious, his words well selected, and his meaning clearly expressed. AH lits 
metaphors were English, and scarcely nii idea that he had, bathe owed it to his knowledge 
of English authors. 

Like H-, he was remarkably mild aud iinvflTensive ; he had beautifiil eyes, and In# 

whole countenance beamed with intelligence, and good natnre. I never saw liim out of 
temper, nor heard a reproach from his lips: he seemed to be incapable ^f either. Thi# 
might have been owing, in some Wieasure, to bis constitntional tempmoneni, for he is deep¬ 
ly consumptive, and his health latterly has bean in a very precarious state. I have often 
conversed with him on the subject ot Christianity; he, as well ns niiiny othersphad read 

S ortions of the Testament, and he oue day put a slip of paper into my hand, in which he 
istinc^y declareii his conviction of the truth of the Scriptures. He could not, howeypr, 
like some otiiers, be prevailed uran to avow his sentiments openly ; fery few, indeed, 
conid muster sufllcient courage, for the rage and persecution of their friends, when they 
know of their having become liberals, is tremendous. It might be said of them, as was 
said of Simeon and Levi, ' Instruinents of cruelty are in their habitations* cursed be 
their anger, for it was .fierce, and their wrath, for it was cruel.* This has deterred hun¬ 
dreds from declaring their sentiments, and K-was loo feeble to think bf contending 

against so much opposition : besides, be had a jioor fattier aud mother, as well as a 
large family to support; and ftiey were so fond of him and he of them, that he seldom 
mixed with the radicals, or ventured to express his opj^hms publicly. He was employ¬ 
ed at a school, at 50 rupees per ineusein, aud sahseejaenUy was recommended by the 
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vinifor to a r^'ah in the mofussi] os his private tutor, from whom be receiveci 100 rupeeft 
per mensem. 

K-n B——e, now a public character, was highly distinguished at school for dili¬ 

gence and talent. He was the most frank and unreserved of all in the expression of his 
opinions, and {assessed a high spirit of independence, as his subsequent acts fully testify. 
He was decidedly the best orator of the club, and could speak an hour together without 
tautology. He was very energetic on tiie subject of the Hindu marjiiages, and denounced 
the'fcustom as cruel, impolitic, and absurd.* 

I shall say no nlore of K—~n, as the public are sufficiently aconainted with him through 
his own writtings. He is now a fTArtstian, and an enlightened one too: he was not al¬ 
lured by the arts of persuasion, but urged irresistibjy by force of conviction; and 
there is a steadiness and solidity about him which a%ur8 well of his growth in Christian 
experience and Christian perseverance. 

R—k, k—a m—k was also one of the most distinguished of the ultra liberals, as they'*' 
were called up by the halflibemis, a party who had renounced the superstition and ido¬ 
latry of Hinduism, and embrac*>d, or affected to embrace, the Vedant system. 

R-k siilfered much persecution from his friends, so much so, that he was for some 

time in fear for his life. R-was no ways behind any of his school-fellows in talent or 

industry, I rather think he was superior in vigour of intellect to K-n B-e, but he is 

not nearly so ingenuous His powers of reasoning are excellent, but he is too soon satis¬ 
fied with his own reflections, and will not choose to go out of nis way to hear the argu¬ 
ments of others. Hud he a more^humble opinion of his own powers, and would argue 

less with himself, and more with men whose field of obs«'rvation is a hundred-fold larger, 
reasonable hopes might have been entertained of his becoming a convert to the only 
system of truth ever known. 

D-a a-o in - e was another member of the ultra party, quite as enthu¬ 

siastic as the. last two mentioned. He iiad lately come into possession of consider¬ 
able property, and his wealth contributed to keep up the spirits of his friends, 

some of whom were occasionally put to groat shifts. But he was doomed after¬ 

wards to siifler the most hitter and relentless persecution from liis own family. 
In the midst of his endeavours, in promulgating his opinions, he was induced to 
kccompany his father on a visit to Benares, the holy city. During his journey, he fell sick, 
and became deranged ; after some time, he returned to Calcutta, where lie was visited 
by his friends, and amongst others by a lilnrupeau, who described to me some of the 
symptoms of his deranged state. Somefiines, he said, he would cry out in a loud voice, 

‘ O they are coining to tie my hands- no, no, / won’t be bound—J won’t take it, - 

O my head, my head !' From these and divers utlxT expressions, it was inferred, Uial he had 
been cruelly used, and intenttonally reduced to his present nielauchoiy state. A legal 
investigation was seriously talked of, but as siiflicient proofs were not fortiicoming, pru¬ 
dence su^ested the propriety of not agitating the matter further. 

A-a Cf-was quite a grave {lersonage, but his attainments were more solid, and 

he was altogether more manly and steady than any of his school-fellows. He seldom join¬ 
ed in their amusements, and was never known to participate in the schemes of any cabal 
or party. He is a great reader, and has acquired a large stock of information. Iiipistory 
be bore away the palm from his compeers, and was honoured with distinguished applause 

* If seems, that the Mussulmans labour under similar disadrantaxes with the Hindus, in respect both 
'to choosing a mate, and proper time to marry.* 1 knew ayoung in'iu, who had a wife, whom he loved 
most dearly. Housed to npresent her as beautiful as the eneMi'ni/afar—4t onre the lifemA the light 
of his humble cottage. She died, and he. poor fellow, was almost distracted ; but time that cures nil 
complaints, rureikbim of his, and his old mother and friends began to think ufobtainiug him anew wife. 
Hoping, perhaps, he shohid have the good fortune lobe possessedsof another Venus, matters were soon 
arranged, a bride selected (Uiniighuot by bim), the rings exchauged, and funds advanced for the ex- 
pe.ncesof^he weddiiig^honjiist before taking leave of his master, the love-sick youth was secretly in¬ 
formed by some ofbisacqaaintance, that the object from whom be had hoped a new coune of felicity— 
(lie star who, he fondly imagined, would kindle afresh all his love and bliss, was both ugly and blind III 

The Uindns know notbii^ of making love, nor have they any books of love, tales, or songs, ij. 

They have books descriptive of lust iiiabmidauce, and amongst no people, perhaps, more tameless 
obsrenity is to bo found. They are made to marry just what their parents obtain far them, and in tucli 
low estimation are women held that their loss by death excites no grief nor concern whatever. And 
even, if a cAe aboiiM luippen, where there is real love between the parties, if a widower were to ex¬ 
press, or show in hit mattuer, that he was at all alTecteii, his friends would laugh at him. It was hut 
the other day,,^ntaar of my scholars, about 30 yeaai of age, had been bereft, In one week, of Ms wife 
aud daughter; w had bwn infenned of the riruurastance by a dak letter only that morning, dMpite of 
which, he came tunfad at nsnai. and told me of the feet with a smile on his countenance, 1 looked at 
him with amaxement, and a^ed hjm the reason of his unconcern; the whole class exclaimed. What I 
grfeve^tor a woman, pshaw! helpiiwcn get married agahi. And yet tfa man die, so ardent must the 
wife’s Mfeetion he for bim, such an ilctef 'distaste and unconcern for eveiy other object mast she feet, 
HP tofimt with her own life, whenhe has been deprived «f his I 
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by Sir E— R' . He is now at home livinpr at ease, hot not snch ease as soft conches 

and bolsters confer ; this is peculiar to tat nnedncated baboos, but A-has discovered 

other luxuries—the luxuries of readini; and thinking, of conversing with the mighty men 
who have exalted the pleasures of the soul iniiniteljr bejrond those of the vile bony. 

B-Ml—^ was very different from all the foregoing, he was not above 14 years of 

age, but as sprightly a little fellow as you could wish to see. He had indeed more spirit 
than some would think necessary. Full of tricks and mischief, but at the same time goyd- 
tempered and very frank. He seemed to have a great taste for EnglisJ^ manners, and 
learnt to sing English songs. Huy a Broom, and the Huntsman’s Rest, he sang very 
prettily. One day, to gratify his whim, 1 sent for a tailor, and had him measured for a 
suit ot white clothes, and he used to come and visit me in them; bnt 1 confess 1 did not 
admire the dress half so much as his own native dress, than in which, in my opinion, none 

can be more graceful or so well adapted for them. B-was rather a pretty boy, save 

and except that he had a small mole at the end of his nose. Had it been elsewhere, it 
might have added to, rather than have detracted from, his beauty. 

When the Hindu Theatre was opened, he was one of the corfts dratnafique, and of 
conrse took the part of some One night, as I was returning from a debating 

club, which was held at his house, he with one or two others accompanied me a part of 
the way. It was a fine clear night, and the wandering moon, ‘ like one that had been led 
astray,’ was shedding her pale lustre over a moodee's shop, where a pile of sweetmeats 

tempted the mischief-loving B-to a spree. The, moodee, as out of pure insult to the 

queen ef night, had an oil light flickering over his table of* sweets. B-quite indignnnt 

at snch an outrage, ran up to the light, and blew it out, then away he scampered; the 
moodee, however, went after him in full pursuit, and B-was ov ertaken; -a crowd col¬ 

lected, and signal vengeance appeared to be suspended over B ’s head. 1 had gone 

on a considerable way, but hearing u noise, and finding that B-was in trouble, 1 ran 

to his assistance, and having cleared my way through a dense crowd, carried off the poor 
victim in triumph, amidst the muttering.^ of the moodee and all lii.H sweet friends. 

I was for some time president of the debating clnb held at B- ’a house ; the room 

wherein we met was a long .slip, such as is always to be. found in native bouses, as the 
open area in the centre 0 (|cnpie 8 the most of the space, allotted for the building. 

There was a table fur tie president and secretary at one end, and at tlie other, a small 
anti-room, where B-’s friends usually meet to confabulate in private. 

On one occasion, 1 was invited, after a long debate, to walk into the small room ; but 
before I describe what 1 beheld there, I shall trouble the reader with some account of the 
debate. The question was, ‘ Whetlier slavery or death was preferable ?’ After two essays 

on the subject had been read, Bahoo R-u-^th, rose, and in addition to many pertU 

nent observations, said, that in some cases, slavery was not unattended with benefit: be 
noticed the case of the Britons under the despotism of the Romans ; (bough reduced to 
slavery, the Britons, said he, had learnt many useful arts and .sciences, whicji laid the 
foundation of their sub.sequent greatness. R-k M-k did not prefer death to sla¬ 

very, unless it were of the most galling kind. The present Hindu.s, he said, were slaves, 
but still in a more enviable condition than they were under the Mussulmans. He thought, 
notwithstanding, that tliey were cruelly treated, and hoped they would one day be able fo 
throw off the yoke. 

R-d observed, that there was no such thing as perfect liberty, but in every state mea 

were obliged to part with that darling possession for obvious reasons. He defended the 
necessity of submission, according to Uie doctrine of Pope—‘ Some are and must be 
greater than the rest.’ .. * 

Kist-e thought many slaves were happy, or that at all events, h^it reconciled them 

to their lot; at the same time he did not recommend any one, if he could help it, to choose 
that condition. The Helots of Sparta were must unjustly degraded, wd he sliouj^ have 
been most happy had they succeeded in overcoming their vile tyrants. 

The auestiun having been discussed quantum avff, the meeting adjonmed. And now 
for the u4|le room; well, what should 1 see but a small round table spread out as full ae 
it could hold of every kind of tniit and sweetmeats, besides a motley and incongruous 
mixture of bread, cheese, beer, and brandy. Of this rich fare 1 was now entreated to 

E artake, and not a (tout to join me ; however, as the pleasure is as great, to please, as of 
eing pleased, I commenced OMrations, bnt proceeded so slowly, that tiie host of hosts 
urged me to devour at least half the contents of the table, 1 contented myself, however, 
with a few oranges, and a grain or two of each kind of sweetmeat, ending with a bumper 
toast to my munificent entertainer. 

One day I was visited, while at dinner, by three, of the yQimg collegians: they took 
chairs by the table, but declined doing as 1 was doing, siiiat is to say, masficatipg, not 
having as yet reached that height of liberalism which they subsequeatly attained. 
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After diniiftr^ th^y played at whist, which is a common amasement with them—loma’ 
are very expert at chess, and many play at hankttanimoa. 

At tea time, they were atill reluctAiit to take any thing, bat were evidently hnngry, not 
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Init t|ie rogues came back, and slyly got as innch tea as they could drink, and went home 
laden with mangoes and unbrumini&ed biscuits. 

J'his scnipnlnsity to eat with us is wearing off, for latterly I haye frequently had some 
«i the yonng mqn to breakfast with me, as well as to dinner. 

On one occasion, three of them dined with me together, and beefsteaks was the nhoieest 
dish on the table ; wine they pledged in hitinners, beer they did'nt like, but sodu water, 
champaign, and mountam dt’W, were mud) esteemed. 

I ahull now conclude the.se few details by one or two general observations. 

In regard tocapaclfy, I think the llindus fully equal to Europeans. They have excellent 
meiiiories, and are very quick at learning ; mui'o so, perhaps, than boys in England ; but 
tliey seldom attain to that girlh and cipo^rr which the colder climate induces. 

, A few study hard, but not steadily ; they seem to have no purpose or aim in what they 
do, 1 have been grieved to set* the miiiiber of first, volumes only of sets of books read : 
Bomc rtskd travels, others history; sometimes metaphysics is all the rtige, at others 
science. 'J'Uen tiiev goon skimming over the surfaces of many books, extracting the 
hooey from none. Very few have much enthiisittsm or ambition ; 1 know not of one 
really original genius, who, hnrsting the fetter.') of national pre.iudu^ and domestic pre- 
.jiidice and domestic restraints, has dared to soar, like tlie bird of the mountain, to Ix'ights 
inacce.ssil>h‘ to the grovelling muss. I do not say, that if they had a proptjr field and ade- 

3 note motiv)'S, tliey would not put spurs to their Pegasus: I believe tli<*y would, and consi> 
ering the benumbing inHuence oftluir national taste, the b.-soUed ignorance of thema.s8 
<>f the people, and the restraints which these impose upon them, it is surprising that they 
have done sumach as tliey liave. 


Tito want of animal courage among them is r 'inarkahle. I never saw two boys have a 
regular 6ox : tliey sumetimes abuse each other, and pull each ntiicr's hair, but a single 
drop oiclaret would absolutely horrify tlioin. Lreiiemlly sptjaking, they live in much iiar- 
muny together; and if they occasionally quarrel, the. breach is soon repaired, and all is 
well again: they sehloni make a d-'od sft at one, and pursue hitn with relentless malice ; 
but jokes are coustandy going round, iiud tliey seem nior ■ ])leiised at others laughing w/tn 
them, than in laiighinj^a^ others. Lyiug is a vice highly characteristic of the Hindus. 
1 dvin't think it possible tiny people can be more adiUcted to it than th(*y are ; and then 
the cool indiSereiice, and disgusting sliamelcssne.ss, with wliich they lie, makes the of¬ 
fence doubly aggravating. lam bappy, however, to have it in my power to record my 
conviction, that those hoys who have risen to the highest/or m are almost free trum it 
Bad language is almost as cominon us lying,—both are the oifspriiig of mean, degenerate 
• minds, ami a sure, indication of a low state of society. Little boys, biitween seven and 
'«ight, are in the constant habit of exchanging the vilest abuse in their earliest infancy ; 
'they are taught verses couched in the most obscene and ribald expn*s.sions; and it is a 
w well known fact, that the odes, wliich they sing to their gods, are made up of all the 
ipipiirities, that the most tortured ingennily can invent. Scarcely a woisl can be uttered 
wliich does nut suggest some lascivious thought; even the sacrod household words, Fa¬ 
ther Mother, Brother, or Sisti'r, excite, in the meanest children, the most unchaste re¬ 
flections. O Slow much remains to be done ! what dilSculties yet remain to be under- 
)gO!ic, before tue Hindus will approximate to the excellence which will make them esti¬ 
mable in thejiight of virtuous men! 

The, disadvantage under which they chiefly labour iirthe want of good society. If Eng¬ 
lish men would encourage them in this respect: if they would invi e them to llieir parties 
or asx'thein to ah^bvening’s ooiiversation, that they might see tlie good order and sobriety, 
til? ejegance and refiaement, of English maiiuers, it would, as it has done, effect more 
towafds their true civilisation, tlmn anything Insides. 1 have witnessed sopse of the 
Wlucated lads assume a degree of boldness, whilst they were in European society, which 
is disgusting ; and I would take this opportunity of advising those who would make 
themsi<lve.s agreeable, to obser've howotliers behave, and to do likewise. I have, On the 
otlier hand, heard young men, well educated and really engaging in conversation, lament 
the pride of Enrop^ns in shutting them out so entirely tirora timir society. There is much 
. 1 admit, that is repulsive in the native manners generally ; but how is it possible thilt they 
can adapt their style to your taste, unless they are first permitted to observe your mode 
,«f behaviour ? A.s it is who cimrt your society, it will be their 'stuily to please, and 
iihopgh they may evince moch^wkwardness at firs^ they would soon overcome tliut, and 
1 have no doubt, after u little practice, become pet;fect courtiera. 


THE SHAH NAMEH. 


The Shah Naheii of the Persian Poe^, Firoousee, translated and 
abridged t» Prose and Verse, with ru>t^ and illustrations, by James 
Atkinson, Esq, of the Honorable Company's Bengal Medical Sei^ 
vice, London. Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great 
Britain and Ireland, MDCCCXXXII. 

. a 

" No translation in verse can convey to the mere English Reader any 
just impression of the whole poem of the Shah Nameh. The idiom in which 
it is written, and the allusions and metaphors with which it abounds, 
are too foreign^^o our language and taste tQ admit of success in such 
an undertaking; but a prose translation of this great work is a desi¬ 
deratum, and select passages might bear a poetical form. He, how¬ 
ever, who attempts such a task will not be successful unless possess¬ 
ed of a genius that raises him above the mechanical efforts of a ver¬ 
sifier. If ever such a translator devote hinlself to the beauties of thia 
poem he will find much to gratify himself and others.” Such was 
the opinion delivered by Sir John Malcolm in his Sketches of Persia, 
respecting an English version of the Shah Namuh or Book of Kings of 
Firdousbe, and such was the desideratum, that remains no longer to 
be furnished to the admirers of oriental literature, tllb work which it is 
the object of this article to review having been accomplished on tlio 

E recise principles indicated in the preceding quotation. Mr. Atkinson, 
owever, has not been influenced in the choice of his mode of com¬ 
position by the suggestion of Sir John Malcolm, having, it ap¬ 
pears, conceived the design of his present production many years 
previously. And although it might be conjectured, from a passage of 
Champion's preface to his version of part of the Sham Namuh, that to 
this writer Mr, Atkinson may have been indebted for a hint to follow the 
arrangement, which he has observed; still such a supposition ^ in- 
fulmissible, since he has stated, that he had never been able to procure 
a copy of the Sha Name, as the author styled tlie portion he selected fob 
publication, in 1785. In^hat year the late Joseph Chamfhon of the 
Bengal Civil Service publislied a quarto volume in heroic measure com¬ 
prising extracts from the Shah Namuh beginning with the refgn of 
Kyoomoors, who as King of Persia (about 890 years before Christ) had! 
founded the Peshdadian dynasty and concluding with the rei^n of MEiit 
NOocflUHUR in whose reign, (about the year 720 before Christ, accoriiv 
ing to the firskAud one of the best Persian Historians, Tibkee,) the 
monarchy of Peshdadians ceased to exist. Champion intended, in 
a con^nuons peHbrmance, to have published selections from the Sham: ^ 
NAitbR included within the second division of Fe^ouseeVheroic p^emv 
f Tho heiroicpooiii whicli indudes the «ehioT<iinrats of 
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ons, ana the most Deaotitui passages, trom 
no: the iconcatenation of events.’’ It nappened 
ta finish and execute his projected task, out in 1 


t that Gliampion lived 
1814, Mr. Atkinson, 


th^ tratislatdl’ of the wo/k nhdhr revieiv, ptibliifhed at length a 
ihase of the account of Soohrab, and in 1828 he printed a secon( 
ion of his poem on a revised and enlarged scale. To the version of 
He Shah Kamuh now before us we observe, that he has appended i 
ihird, though, we regret to sa^, not a much improved edition. With his 
that edition he printed the original text, taken from a manuscript cOr- 
tected tinder the saperintendence of the learned Luinsden, profes- 
EOr of the Arabic and Persian languages in the pollego of Fort Wil¬ 
liam, and lent by that gentleman with the laudable view of promoting 
the diffusion of oriental literature. It was carefully collated trom twen- 
ity>seven manuscript copies, by a body of natives of acknowledged ac¬ 
quirements, whotn he had selected for the purpose of pfeparing a com-<^ 
plete edition of the Shah Nahuh, which it was calculated would be 
comprised in eight folio volumes. The first volume appeared in 1811, 
but the publication of the second, containing the story of Soohrab, 
was suspended. In 1829 a translation in verse with notes and illustra¬ 
tions was prepared of the^isode of Soohrab by Mr. W. T. Robertson 
of the Bengal Civil Service, and was accompanied by the original 
hian, with some alterations and additions to the text given by Atkinson. 
'And at a subsequent period, of the same year. Captain Turner Macao 
pnblished the whole of the Shah Nahuh in the original Persian text> 
but he has infornitid us—(in his prefatory remarks, after noticing, that 
from the venerable Lumsden’s labours to collate the entire work thd 
patronage of the British Government had been withdrawn, owing to the 
expense attendant on the undertaking)—that from the commencement of 
the poem to the conclusion of the t<% of Soohrab he had generally 
followed* the edition printed under the superintendence of Lums^' 
den. He had not however scrupled to reject a few couplets, which he 
considered spurious, to change the order of verses where the passage 
was obscure, and when the Imst copies authorized & different arrange¬ 
ment of such passages. He adds, the longest is in the tale of Soohrab. 
•Mr. E. S. Waring of the BengalCivil Service hndpTeviously, in 1807i 
published a vapid and, to the many, an interesting stetch of the Shah 
Namuh, anS prkited parts of the original Persian, although in his cita<*- 
tions he is generally satisfied with giving poriiotis of Champion’s 
^hymls.. Mr* Atkinson has now favored ns with a version of the Shab 
Kamuh or Book Af Kings, botii in verse and prose, and we ahall permit 
bim to sp^dci^ himsen in the explanation ofhi^ views and motives. ' 

^ ^ The wcik^^ltere pr^Uted to the pnbUe,” he says, " presents ter the 
first time ib bbe English language an abridgment ofihre heroic poem 
of .the great ppej; of Persia. It is now about five and twenty ypan 
junce. 1 first oontejnpk^d an abstract of the I^bah Nahur> in pros#' 
and yerae. and it wm in tbo coarse of readily ter that purpose, thi^ 
1^ epis#ae containi^ th# atory of^ookabi whicli 1 
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* original text at Calcutta jn 1S114, struck me as peculiariy ijoeiitr 
jing, ^ from its highly cliivalrous spirit and pathetic denouemeiijL f 
more full translation than could be given to the whole poem—in 
livering this abridgment to the public 1 have been anxious to muke li 
as comprehensive and interesting to the general reader, as the extend 
of the labour 1 *had prescribed to myself and my own ^ability wdlil4 
allow. But it necessarily contains merely the substance of the SflAip 
Namuh, thot^h in many parts in considerable detail: and 1 hav^ 
therefore deemed it important, with the-view of showing more fully 
J^irdousee’s powers as a poet, to add a revised edition of my irai)i|e 
lation of Soohrab. Thus whilst the abridgment exhibits the scop^ 
and character of the poem, this favourite episode will at once diS'- 
play the force and Spirit with which Firdpusee's outlines are traced 
and his colouring supplied.” Another epitome,, indeed, of the 'Shal^ 
Kamuh in English prose has appeared in the pages of one of tlie yolumef 
of the Ancient Universal History, and in the Persian language there havp 
been written several abridgments of the Shah Namuh, of which the 
principal in verse and prose is the Moontukhib or epitome composed 
by Shumsseek Khan, in 1063, under the patronage of Dara Sheiko:^^ 
heir apparent of Shah Jihan, the Mogul Emperor of Delhi. To Shumr 
.sheer Kbau’s compendium, we apprehend, Atkinson has not infrequentr 
]y referred, but we must now proceed to our analysis and criticisms, 
by merely premising that the translator has entered on his labours 
.witli much of the tact and some of the peculiarity of Ellis, who has 9i» 
ably contracted many of the ancienf natio^ romances in rhyme., and 
by adding that lie has with elegance and ndelity pj||fixed FirdouseeV 
beautiful invocation, commencing with these lines; 


INVOCATION. 

** Thee I invoke, the Lord of life and light! 

Bejrond imagination pate and bright, 

To thee sufficing praise no tongue can give. 

We are thy creatiires and in ttiee we live f 
llion art the sammit, depth, the ail in all. 

Creator, gumtdiao, of this earthly ball; 

Whatever is thou art, protector, king. 

From thee all goodness, troth and mercy springs 
O pardon the misdeeds of him who now 
Bends in thy presence with a suppliant hrow. 

Teach him to tread the path thy prophet trod, 

To wash fais hands from sin, to know Ills Ood,. 

And gently Igad him to that home of rest. 

Where, filled with holiest rapture, dwell the blest 

* TTic Shah Namub,” Atkinson proceeds Uk say in Ufs prefaSey ** ll 
Indeed a history in rhynie. It comprises the annals and achievements 0 
the ancient kings of Persia from Kyoomoors down to the invasion aaA 
•conquest of that empire by the Saracens 636, an estimated peiriod 
more than 360Q years.^ < . ^ 

i We liave already intintaied that TiBRKEor rather girittgfunihiftpitit 
pername in foil Moobouhod-bin Juraer-ool-I^bree wasthe 1|rst 
Sian historian< He’ wrote his book about 250 j^ars subsequently tl^ 
of his AAtirp laud by the Arabs; «iidfirdoiitsetr|iii^b4 
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one hundred jcirs after the completion of Tibree'e work or abonl 
350 jeare posterior to the Arabian conquest of Persia, composed his 
Shah jt^AuuH or Book of Kings, a poem professedly compiled as a his> 
torj df the sorereigns-paramount of tlie Persian Empire. Firdousee, 
or more properly to give bis name at length, Ubdool Qasimi Munsoor 
Firdousee is known to have prepared his Shah Namuh, like Virgil, 
partly from written Annals and partly from Traditions orally recited in 

kis presence by a ^ duhqan, a word which denotes both a bard 

and minstrel in the same person,like the vntis of Horace and other classical 
writers. Some of our oriental literati have, however, supposed, and 
amongst others we may mention Erskine, that Firdousee, like Homer, 
to whom he has often been compared, did not write from regular ciiro> 
nicies ; that none existed ; and that the few scattered facts and popular 
legends, which had floated down the stream of time, in his native couu- 
had been turned into the semblance of a history by the fancy of 
the poet, otherwise he would not hav'e omitted all notice whatever of 
the Median dynasty. But it should always be borne in remembrance, 
that the Medes were originally denoniiiiaied Arii, as we learn from 
Herodotus, and that this appellation of Arii they afterwards changed 
for that of Medi. Still it is very extraordinary, that although the 
first name, that is to say Iran, continues at this very time to designate 
the dominions of Persia throughout all her limits, the name of Medi is 
seldom to be found in the annals of any native Persian historian. Ma¬ 
ny writers, imitating Firdou^e, pretend to derive the name of Tran 

^1^1 from Eer^, the son of Fureedoon—but Iran, the name of the 

country was derived from the name of the aborigines, who were styled 
Arii, from the word Aria, which in Sanscrit means respectable or repu¬ 
table, whilst Anaria signifles disreputable or unworthy of respect. 
Acoordii^ly Shahpoor, the Sapores of the Grecian authors, styled 
liimself 

BaotXevffBaoiXntfV Apiavdy « 

Kai AvapiavSiy 

King of the Kings of the Persians, or the civilised believers and of the 
Scythians or the uncivilised disbelievers, including all nations generally 
beyond the J^^ers^an boundaries, but more particularly the Tartars or 
Scythians, the ot lleXXot of the earth. TheVords which are taken 
jfrom^itie inscription on the tomb of Sapores ought literally to be 
Rendered by Kin|^ of Kings of Believers and Disbelievers,” the terms 
Arii and Ansj^ii being equivalent to the Greeks and Barbarians 'of the 
dlassics; fuibe ^lews and Gentiles of the Scriptures; uud to thf 

of Oriental Literature throughout the East. 

May it not therefeire be probable that some accounts pertaining to 
the transactions of the Medes have been collaterally merged in the aoj> 
UsMints of Persian events otflng to the change of nominations? Howler 
H^ouime, says Erskine^ ias^s no menfion whatever of the Median 
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Dynasty, and in consequence “ t^is silence,” ke adds, regairdingf tile 
most important events, joined to the transfer of the seat of goverB^ 
“ meat, seems to afford the strongest grounds for believing that Pir- 
“ dousee wrote from no regular histories.” But notwithstanding this 
position by Erskine, we may observe, that Firdousee himself did aO- 
knowledge, early in the eleventh century, the information«whicIi he had 
derived from old Puhloowee records. And it may further be noted 
that the poet himself, whilst he cautions his readers against incredulity 
and apprises them, that whatever he recounts is taken from records that 
had been collected, he at the same time acknowledges, that he is in¬ 
debted for some of his narrative to a ^ a bard and minstrel, as 

we stated above. Indeed it is well authenticated, that at Gbizneen, 
Sooltan Mulimood put into the hands of Firdousee some Puhloowee 

publications or writings, like the ^ U ^ • jah ^ ^ the 

chronicles and books of ancient songs belonging to Publoo, a track of 
land, which included several considerable cities in Iraq. It is equally 
certain, that the Emperor furnished Firdousee with a manuscript of the 
Bastan Namvh or Siyur-ool-Mulook and it is moreover clearly substan¬ 
tiated that Firdousee had posses.sed, at an anterior period, at Shahab 
Lis natal village in the district of Toos and province of Khorasan, a 

volume entitled thej»c£ or Annals ofthe Potentates Royal 

of Persia. At all events it is now established thatTftree and Firdousee 
are the two first Persian historians. Each of them commen¬ 
ced their lucubrations by enumerating the state affairs which occurred 
during the reign of Kyoomoors, who was, according to their testimo¬ 
nies, the first monarch of the first or Peshdadian race of Persian kings. 
For the history of Persia has been divided into three periods,*the first 
beginning with the Peshdadian or dark and fabulous age, the second 
with.ihe Kyanian or the heroic and poetic era, and the third with the 
Sasanian or historical age. Between Tibree and Firdousee, in their 
accounts of the Peshdadian dynasj^, there subsisted innumerable in¬ 
stances of conformity, the chief difference worthy of notice having been 
the omission by Tibree of the name of Noudur in his catalogue of the 
sovereigns-paramount of ^lat royal family, under a«sup{fosition that 
Mebnoochuhur, the father of Noudur, was succeeded by Zev. And inr 
deed Tibree has not only expunged frqpi the regal lilt the nime of 
Noudur, the Kuaxeres of the Classics, according to Herodotus, bqt 
he ha$ furthermore omitted to include among the number Gershasp qjr 
Kishta8p,’Zev's son, who was the classical Kuaxeres, according tb 
Xenophon. 

But before proceeding further, it will be proper to subjoin, in this pluce, 
a list of the ancient kings, who reigned in Persia from the fouBaatiOii 
until the annihilation of the dynasty of the P^hdadiai^, or forittor Be* 
iLefactors> or Law givers^ the EuergetsBt * ^ T 
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1 Kyoomoors^ 

B.e 690 

SsjSk^ 

2 Hooshung, 

B. C. 865. 


3 Tuhmourus, 

it 

B. C. 835. 


4 Jumsheed, 

B. C.800. 


5 Zoohak, 

B.C.780. 


€ Fureedoon, 

B. C. 750. 


7 Meenoocbiihur, 

B. C. 720. 


8 Noudur, 

B. C. 695. 

Lm' 1^ t 

2 Afrasiab, 

B. C. 667. 

y:J 

10 Zev, 

B. G. 639. 

teMM 

11 Gurshasp, 

B. C. 633. 

■ Kyoomoors, says the Boohani Qatui, 

was the first person of the soni 

Adam, on 

whom be peace, who was a king : he would range moun- 


fay, the born, altliougli it has been asserted, that his name in Sanscrit, 
Cayamrit, signifies body of clay which seems also to be meant by his 
Persian title of Gi||^ah or king of clay ; but he was surnamed Giishah 
becaase in his days there was nothing except earth and water to be 
used. Some affirm tliat Gyooraoort was Adam^ db whom be peace, and 
that since he was created of dust he was thus called whilst others aver 
that he was so styled becaase he was the first person, who exercised so- 
^reignty on the face of the earth. Mirkhoond informs us, quite posi-^ 
tively that “ Cayumrath was the son of Shem, son of Noah, may the 
blessing of God rest on both,*’ but Firdousee, who. professes to follow 
i^uhloowee records in which the names of the Patriarchs do not occur^'fur¬ 
nishes no pedigree : he merely says he was the first king, who ruled on 
earth. Parsee as well as Moohummudan authorities have coincided 
in di^claring that Kyoomoors was ttie first of the Pesiidadians, the 
dynasty with wh|ch Tibree, Firdousee, Meerkhoond and other Moosul- 
piahee chroniclers commence their histories 6f Persia : but in reckon- 
i^gbim the firsh^hing, Firdousee and the rest have certainly mistaken thb 
genuine traditions of the ParseeS: For these, at the same time that they^ 
j^ojoa respect to his memory, consider Kyoomoors as the first o& nieiij 
do bi^ as t^ arsi of th^ kings of Persia. It is related 

tte B^bistah, that a potrerful Tnonarchy bad been established ^r ag^jf 
in Iran befdret the accession of Kyoomoors, that it was called the Mahar. 
badian and that many princes, (of whom' seven or eight oaly 

are mentioned in the Dabis^n and among them Mahbvl or bfa* 
' It), had raiAsd \|lhahr .empire to the aenith of human glory, 
Fobrerfid monarchy Wd beau dirided intb fiibr’ dyit£liis^ 




t%e Ab&diaA, JjAnian^ SfayaniaHj and the Yasanlan, YasAA> 

Ad the goii of Shy mubbal, having fottnded the fourth. Yasan/lilM 
another Anius, was both pcinee and prophet, and after the descendiuii*' 
of Yasan had reigned nine millions nine hundred years, the last kiiig c^f 
the Yasan family was Yasan Ajam,—and, Yasan Ajam was the fatiiet 
of Kyoomoors, chlled also Oyoomoort and snrnamed Oilshah. 1«hi 
founder of each of the Mahabadian dynasties had a sacrdt! boek in the 
Desatir, as an apostle and evangelist to reform mankind, but on the 
death of Yasan Ajam, his son Kyoomors was not to be found—he had 
retired into a wilderness to worship God and devote himself to prayer 
and austerities. And in consequence anarchy and misrule pervaded 
the world—his race had returned to a savage state—(he use even of 
clothing was abandoned—all the blessings of social life frittered away 
and vanished—towns, temples and palaces were overthrown—murder 
and rapine stalked abroad—and man, formed in the image of bin 
maker, retired into the forests, roved over the mountains, rambled among 
rocks, hid under caves, crept into caverns, dwelt in tents, ranged ih# 
deserts and the dales in common witli the wild beasts of the field. 

It came to pass, that when Kyoomoors, after having been long se<* 

S luded ill the wilderness for the purposes of private devotion, had been 
Irawn from his retreat by divine command, be collected the scattered 
remnants ofliis own tribe and family, united them inti^one grand poll* 
tical association, and framed and administered laws. Hence be was 
distinguished by the appellation of the father of mankind. With the lifb 
of this personage, we repeat, Firdousee has commenced his Shah Namuh., 
and accordingly his translator, Atkinson, has thusbegiAi:—" According 
** to the traditions of former ages recorded in the Bastan Naiuuh, the 
** first person who esta1)lislied a code of laws and exercised the functions 
" of a monarch in Persia was Kyoomoors. It is said he dwelt among 
* the mountains, and that his garments were made of the skins of beasts.* 
Firdousee, we have observed, has not traced the origin of Kyoomoors 
to his birth, but as this especial point is a subject of considerable in* 
terest and importance, we must not hastily push forward to less obtru* 
sive topics, leaving this point of consequence behind us without some 
particular notice aud consideration. 

Among the ancient Parsees it is maintained as an article of beliel^ 
that Orinuzd or God is the author of good, and that Ahirmun or Satan 
is the author or principle <sfevil,-^that as Ormuzd is dll light, purity^ 
and excellence, and inhabits the primal light,—>so is Ahirmun al^darkii 
ness, impurity, and wickedness, and inhabits the primafopacity. Thnl' 
Grmuzd and Alurmuii, having existed from the beginning, appear 
be ooetaneotts. The first production of Ormuzd was Honover or 
iVoRD by means of which be created all material things, the hea^nCi 
the ARrth, the ocean and all that they contain. He created ,also thd, 
Firbhers, which are guardian angels and the unembodied soula of alii 
intelligeutial beings, and Ahirmun or tiie evil fpirit, daEzleid hy the re^, 
fulgeuce of light or glory of these superior creatgres, fled away ip jf^ll 
fiihere he ferw an ejppoiite. class et beiags^tha Dev# and Bariyei^lw 
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male 9 iid female ilemoiis, tbe ministers of every ill» calamity and dif^ 
may* In a word Ahirman, in oriental mythology, was the demon of 
discord^ who ruled on a mountain where his subordinate spirits were 
supposed to assemble, that they might receive orders from their chief, 
and fly to the uttermost corners of the world, scattering horrors 
aad misfortune wherever they shaped their course. • According to the 

1 ^:j u or Annals of Aboo Jauiir these malignant creatures 
ruled, over the world 7000 years, prior to the birth of man, 

^ 1 0 being the ling of these ante-adamites. Towards the end of this 

period, or according to the Parsees themselves, towards the end of only 
six thousand years after the creation, Ormnzd proposed, that the Firo- 
her, pr unembPdied prototype of man, which was still in the Armament, 
should descend upon earth to combat the infernal devils, and contri¬ 
bute to the eradication of sin and confusion, promising that he should ’ 
j^nally restore the souls of men to their celestial abodes. Abirroun 
and his devilish fiends attacked this Feroher, which had assumed the 
figure of a bull, wounded and killed the animal—but “ from the right 
" foreleg of this celestial bull, at the moment it expired, fellKyoomoors, 

^ the parent and king of the human race,” who was fashioned to live 
for ever and ever, but Ahirmun endeavoured to compass his destruc¬ 
tion. With a vfbw to restore and confirm order throughout the land 
Kyoomoors prepared the code of laws alluded to before, but owing to 
the race of beings living on tbe face of the earth having been in their 
habits and their tempers like monsters or beasts of prey Kyoomoors 
and bis son were Compelled to resort to incessant war. For ninety 
days and ninety nights did they contend with the Devs and Dariijes, 
who were ultimately precipitated into the lower'regions, but not 
until Khoozruwan, the son ot Ahirmun, had slain Siamck, the son of 
Kyoomoors, in single duel. And Ahirmun having afterwards penetrated 
through *the terrestial globe, from the infernal realms, renewed hb 
grarfare with mankind, and-nltimately by the injury which he inflict¬ 
ed caused the dissolution of Kyoomoors. About the year 865 B. G. ex¬ 
pired king Kyoomoors after having from his gift of prophesy left one 
of the seven volumes in the Desatir ascribed to as ’^mauy personages 
of his family. Of these, six belonged to the .six first princes royal of 
the Peshdadian line of monarchs and the sixth to Siamek, Kyoomoors* 
son and Hooshimg's father, who is describe^as having been translated 
to heaven during the Hie time of his sire, so that he never reigned. 
Next In succession to Kyoomoors, his grandson, Hooshung mounted 
ijie throne of Persia about the year 8^5 before tlm birth of Ghi^ist- 
f It is recorded,says^Firdousep, ** that Hooshung was the firsl who 
brought crlit fire fron^^stonp and from that circumstance he founded 
the re%jon of the fire-worshippers, calling the flame, which was pro* 
i^uced, the light, pf|the divinity : 

* ThU if .the heaven, sent down front God ^ 

“ If ye be^«e ndop and womitp it.” 

aUq related, evening of the on, whipji |i^ 
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liont flash appeared to him from the stone, he lighted an Immense 
Are and Imying made*" a royal entertainment, he called it the FestiTal 
of Siddeh.” We learn from the Dabistan, that the primeval anil 
popular religion under Hooshung was purely Sabian, a word which has 
been derived by grammarians from Saba, a host, and particularly the 
host of heaven dl* the celestial bodies, in the a<ioration of which*the 
Sabian ritual is believed to have consisted. The Dabilian in fact be¬ 
gins with a wonderfully curious chapter on the religion of Hooshung, 
and that religion, according to Sir Isaac Newton and Sir William 
Jones, was the oldest (and as it may be justly called the noblest) of all 
religions, inculcating a firm belief, that one supreme God made the world 
by his power and continually governed it by his providence ; a pious 
fear, love, and adoration of him ; a due reverence for parents and aged 
persons, a fraternal affection for the whole human species and a compas¬ 
sionate tenderness for the brute creation. With respect to this system 
the Dabistan alleges, that from the time of Mahabad down to 
Yasan Ajam, the father of Kyoomoors, there is nothing in the writings 
of the ignicolists repugnant to reason, and when an allegory occurs 
they explain it. There are also figurative expressions in the accounts 
of the Oilsltahiyan sovereigns, of which they give expositions. For 
instance they declare that what is recorded of Siamek, the son of 
Hooshung, having been slain by the devs or demons ||as the followin' 
meaning : in the conflict, which he had with his passions, during lus 
ignorance of the deity and want of knowledge of human nature, his 
elementary form was destroyed ; and that in the language of this sect 
whenever the word dev is used it signifies, one who is a slave to his pas¬ 
sions ; and in some places they affirm that to kill and tame the devs 
means a victory over the corporal nature and expulsion of bad inclina¬ 
tions. It is universally admitted, that the accession of Kyoomoors 
to the throne of Persia in the eighth or nintli century before Christ 
seems to have been accompanied by a considerable revolution both 
in the government and in the religion of the country, which was pre¬ 
viously occupied by devs, magicians supposed to have been brahmins, 
for tviiom deva is one of tiie most common appellations at this day. 
Sir William Jones imagined that Kyoomoors was most probably of a 
different race from the Mahabadians (although Kyoomoors was the 
son of Yasan Aja u the last of the Mahabadians,) who preceded him 
and began perhaps the new system of national faith, wliic;}^ Hooshung, 
whose name it bears, completed. But the reformation was par¬ 
tial : for while they rejected the complex polytheisii} of their pre¬ 
decessors they retained the laws of Mahabad, with a superstitious 
veHeij^tion for the sun,plauets,and fire, thus resembling the Hindoo seebs 
called Seavras and kagnices, the second of which are very numerdup 
at Benares where vAn-aj agnikotras are continually blazing. That the 
Devs were Brahmins appears by no means problematical, andewe aife 
much disposed to maintain that the religion of the Brahmins pretaildd 
in Persia prior to the accession of Kyoomoors whose son, Hoosiiung, in¬ 
troduced a new national creed, teaching the wbsship of ope God, wiib- 
ntii images; When odmpared with thd superstitioDs df nil 




tiiens Mill nnglit be styled phi1oaopliioa1> avid^ tlie tenerable Jenec 
arges tliat with the religion of the old Persians their philosophy wa# 
intim^ly conneeted. Bat with respect to the agnihotras contioually^ 
blaaing tk Benares and the never extinguished fire burninGT in tiie py't 
reams of the Parsees in ancient and modern times, it is observable that 
these ignicolists, in cherishing on their altars an imperishable fiame, 
somn only to have obeyed the injunctions of an inspired legislator in* 
atructiag the chosen people, the children of Israel :—the precept of 
Moses having been in Scripture thus: Tfte fire upon the altar shall be 
blazing on it: it shall not be put out. The fire shall be ever burning 
r^on the cdtar ; it shall never go out” (Levit. ch. VI. v. 12-13.) VVe‘ 
may therefore be justified in a firm belief that the first Persian altars 
Mazed in honor of the true God alone, the original fire worshippers 
having been a people of the faithful, and haters of idolatry. 

' The period of Hoosbung's reign is said to have lasted forty years— 
Although among the Persians, as among the Hebrews, forty was often 
Used as a term of indefinite duration, like thousands among modern 
nations. He was succeeded by his sou Tuhmourus wbo was entitled' 
Bevbund, the Binder of Demons or the Tamer of Giants, from his hav¬ 
ing civilised many barbarians, the leader of whom, Ghev, he slew in 
Battle. “ The other demons having been taken prisoners,” says Fir- 
dottsee, " he ordered them to be destroyed but tliey petitioned for mer- 
ey, promising, if their lives were spared, they would teach him a 
tvunderful art. Tuhmourus assented and they immmediately brought 
tlieir books and pens and ink and instructed him to read add write. 

t , 

; *'Thef^anj^ht him letters and his eager niind 

With learning was illumed.” 


From the era of this Persian potentate, therefore, is to be dated the 
existence of Scripture, according to our historiau. He built the cities 
of Babel <fr Babylon and Uamawur or Kiueveh and assigned them and 
ethers with lai^e territories annexed to the most illustrious of his mi¬ 
nisters who are known to us by the name of Assyrian and mbylonian 
monarchs, though, most probably, they paid homage to the sover^iga 
lords of Iran. Saidas calls Hooshung Perseus and Tuhmourus he calls 
Merrhus. After Tubmourus had reigned thirty yc ars be died, and he 
was succeeded by his son, or as some state his nephew, Jumsheed or as 
Be was also caUod Jum and Ajumsheed, the splendid Ajum of Ajuitt 


or the Persian Empire. " Jumsheed,” says Firdousee, “ was emi¬ 
nently distinguished for learning and wisdom” and in magnificence and 
glory he far exceeded hb predecessors. He built Persepolis sndl^a 
Bridge over the TiCTis and introduced the use of tlie solar year, ordeir- 
Mig the.first day ofthe year, called Nouroz or new year*s day, when 
the sun enters the Ram, to he solemnised by a grand festival. ** Aft^ 
the lapse of seven hundred years, however,” says Firdousee, " inordinafd 
sunhi|)nn infiainedthe heart of Jumslieed!” but in reviewihg the :'abw 
n^isdf this dark an<Bfahiii|p!is period, we may observe thid in fhi 
' Jnobheedthfi^ a dyna^jr^ tiiU roXirth nf' 
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itttii dynalities, is included by Persian chroniclers. Thai' 
nf the absurdity of supposing one king reigned seren hundred 6tr a 
tiiousaoid years is evideui, as tliey generally conclude such a reign 
this or a similar obserration ; ‘^.'llte ancient Persians sav that Jumto 


•heed reigned seven hundred yearSi* but *JLc I ^ I God only knojys;’^ 

and we are authorized by Bubram, a priest of the fire te%ple at Shah^ 
poor, to redncfr the duration of Jumsheed's reign i'rom 700 to 116 
years. Juraslieetl was driven from his throne by Zoohak, or as he wai 
also called Buirasp, a native of Arabia, the son of Mirtas Tazee, King 
nf the Arabs. Who TMohac was is not agreed among Moosulmanee 
historians. Erskine says in his remarks on the chroiifdogy of Persian 
history ;—“ That he (Zoohac) was not a native of Persia and that he 
also possessed a capital, not situated in Persia, named Gung dezl»> 
hukht, seem to be the only circumstances relative to his identificatioti 
which have been preserved. The opinion, therefore, respecting the 
situation of his capital are various : some place it at Jerusalem, and 
others at Babe), the city of Nimrod. Moohummudan writers are not 
acquainted with Nineveh and they therefore consider the city 
N^imrod to have been Babylon ; but as they have scarcely any know¬ 
ledge of geograpliy it is not improbable that the capital of Zohac 
was Nineveh atin nut Babylon.” If Erskine be right that Zoohac 
possessed a capital not in Persia, named'^ Gung dezhhuklit” (which 
in justice to that ingenious scholar it is only fair to regard as an error 

of the press for Gung bihisht SIS } then we should maintain 

that he came from Scythia, Gung bihisht having b‘^n pf yore the me¬ 
tropolis of Tooran —but the learned writer is more correct in stating 
it not to be improbable that the capital of Zoohak was Nineveh, al¬ 
though he is mistaken in asserting that the Moohummudan writers are not 
acquainted with Nineveh. Every oriental reader of any research well 
knows that under the form of a blood-thirsty tyrant, Zoohak or the 
Dri^gon, Ime Assyrian domination is typified in Persian traditions, and 
that Firdousee distinctly writes of Hnmawuran or Assyria and of its 
capital Humawur or Nineveh. Furthermore, according to the Persians^ 
the reign of Zoohac or the progenitor of the gena draconia, as Mosec 
of Chronene styles his descendants, lasted 1000 years. His residence 
was not in Persia, but at ncjvehet, itself an immense city.on the banks 
of the Tigris—in short a*V ninjeveu. 

We have now arrived at one of the most eventful eras recorded in 
story which agrees in substance with the history of other nl^ 
tion,s*i’or the same period. Prom Herodotus we learn that Sardaii^ 
ippalus was the last king of Assyria and that Avbaces or Arbacttii^^ 
governor of Media, disdaining to obey a sovereign-paramount s'o dis¬ 
sipated, formed a conspiraicy to effect his dethronement. Fo'r'‘xhiis 
^se be led a great army of Median youth towards Niveneh dn tun 
panks of the Tig^s [Herodotus says, improperly, on the Eiiphrat^’^ 
^,^^ated S^anapalus. Thus the empire at Asia w^ 
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{rem the Af ijrriatis to tlie Modes* By « similar insarrectioh Fnrwdft 
doofi was placed upon the throne^ on the discomiltare of Zoohak or the 
Assyrian usurper who made Persia to groan for a long time under hia 
cruel and tyrannical goTcrnment. At length Gawuh, a blacksiuitii^ irri-* 
tated by the fate of two of- his sous who had. been doomed to death 

« _ I* M* mm 1 'as- ! • 


PUamaees of Valerias Paterciilu^ Immediately after Fureedoou aa* 


sembles a host of troops, appointr^awuh to be iiis general in chief, 
mid inarches against Zoohak, whom he defeats, pursues to his palace,' 
and there kills; on his deliverer Gawuh he conferred in appanage the 
province of Iraq or Parthia, as a principality for life. Soon afterwards 
Pureedoon divided the empire between his three sons Soolm, Toor and 
Eeruj: but the elder brothers having mercilessly slain the younger. 
Beruj, his son Meenoochuhur created a rebellion and repulsed both 
Soolm (supposed to be the Salmenesr mentioned in scripture) and his 
confederate Toor. During the rule, of Menoochuhiir, his prime minis* 
ter and commander in cliief was the son of Sam Nureemaii named 
Zal or Zalzur, who in this reign became the father of the celebrated 
hero, Roostum. Nuudur, the son of Meenoochuhur, succeeded to tlie 
diadem, though not to the glory of his.father, but during his adminis¬ 
tration, owing to the prevalence of factions, Afrasiyab, Kingof Tooran, 
a lineal descendant of Toor, the son of Fureedooii, invaded Iran and . 
put Nondur to death with his own hand. The Persian writers satisfac¬ 
torily account for jy||e anarchy occasioned by this Scythian invasion 
which, during the space of twelve years, spread terror and confusion 
throughout the empire of Iran. The Scythians w'ere compelled by Zal 
to evacuate the country, but in B. C. 66/ tliey re-entered Persia, and 
although Zcv iii B. G. 639 and bis son Gursiiasp or Kishtasp in B. C. 
633 contkiued to bear the name of Kings of Persia, they were still 
nevertheless merely nominal sovereign-lords and far more h^Jess than 
their subjects, until iii their persons the line of Peshdadian^onarclis 
ceased tb exist, Gursiiasp having been the last prince of the Peshda- 
dians. During the reigns of tiiese potentates-paramount in Persia, 
Homer is said to have written his poems, and Carthage, Rome, and the 
I^ramids of Egypt are said to have been built, but from the time 
oT Gurshasp* ab|il the elevation of Ky Qoobad (the Deioces of 
th^'Greeks) who founded the dynasty of Kykhians or, Kyanides, only 
misrule end alnrm prevailed within the Persian realm owing to 
Afreelyeb who having subdued all Mf dia considered himself m aiter 
of Rie empife, notwithstanding the' opposition enforced 
according to Sir William Jones, the bravest hero of the age. ^ 

The second dynasty of Persia is that of % Cvanian or the Kyanides, 
Princes who bad prefixed to the name the title of; Ky wiiich 
mgnifies Great King, being equivalent to tiie BatiKtvv of 

Gmce and theMaharaja of Hmdoostan. It commences with Ky Qoobad, 
I^.Kaoos, Ky KhoosrSo, whom the Greelu called CyajK^^s, 
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rkn the Mede, and Cyrus, and after a succession' of 'five interm^dilttsef ~ 
pfinces, the Cyanian dynasty ended in Dnra or Darius, the word Dairh;j> 
like Ky, meaning a sovereign, and hence Daricks, or pieces of 
correspond in sense exactly with our own sovereigns. It terminate' 
ed with the Macedonian conquest and death of Darius in 330 before * 
Christ, and embraced the whole of the period daring whiq|t the histdi'y 
of Persia is preserved hy the historians of Greece. The sum total of 
the reigns of the XjL kings who ruled in Persia during the 
Peahdadian and Kyanian qyiias^l, according to the received^ 
opinions, amounts to 3161 years‘’wd carries the duration of the 
Persian monarchy 1100 years beyond the deluge, according td 
common computation. Tibree is, we believe, the only Moslem writer 
who assigned a particular date for the deluge. Subsequent historians^ 
alth'ongb they suppose Kyoomoori to be the same as Adam, attempt 
not to interrupt the series of kings by interposing an universal deluge,' 
and Tibree himself can only unite the four first kings with Fureedoon ' 
by supposing that a son ot Jumsbeed was one of the persons' who were 
saved in the ark with Noali. 

This tenet therefore of the ancient Persians must be considered a 
suifficient reason for placing the foundation of ilie Persian monarchy at 
a period considerably later tlian the Flood. We have now, by attend- 
ing to the Dabistan and other Persian writings, traced the history of 
Peraia to the remotest periods upon record; and having brought down 
the history to the time of sovereigns whose names are familiar to us 
from childhood, through the mediutn of the classics, we siiall leave off 
our historical analysis of tlie Shah Namuh and proofed to consider its 
merits as a literary work. 

The Shah Namuh has been pronounced by one illustrious orientalist. 
to be a glorious monument of Eastern genius and learning, and by ano¬ 
ther distinguished scholar, a similar commendation has been bestowed 
upon it. In these opinions we entirely concur, and since we fully 
and freelyt|oincide in the following laudatory sentiments delivered by 
a very zealous and judicious admirer of Firdousee, we adopt them and 
republish them with pleasure as our own expressions: ** Amongst the 
extravagancies of Firdousee which injure his character as an historiaOj,* 
the antedeluvian ages of his kings and iteroes has often been noticed, 
by former writers: but whatever little historical credit m^ be due to,.^ 
the Shah Namph, it is notihe less valuable as a record ofliie religion,., 
laws, manners, and customs of the ancient Persians, of wliicl^ it, if 
doubtless f faithful picture. Of its poetic merits if we wduld form a jusi 
eaftt^ion we should attend to thr following words of a distiug{iiAe'(|,' 
poeTof the last century: ' 

You then whose jndj^ent ihe right conrue would steer 
Know well each anoieDt’ s proper character. 

His Tables suljyect, scope in every page ; 

. Religion,, country, genius of the age 
Wimout all those at once before yonr eyes 
. ^ Cavil yon way, but never criticise. 

■ Wa miiii ^erofbro divest our minds of all ttcoHectiodi and associ^ 





isDii» d«rived from tke kws of oriiieism, foanded 6W the ideikfcid 
dele of < eompositioa of Greece and Rome, and generally applicable' 
to all worka since written in Europe. Eastern writers should not bo 
judged by laws they never knew, at least further than may be founded 
on those general principles of human nature equally^ ^applicable to 
mankind in all countries. But if just and noble senf^ments, expressed 
with gp’eat fervor of imagination, in language highly poetical and in' 
numbers exquisitely harmonious «~if to elevate Uie mind, touch the 
heart and chain the attention; fai^ ring before us the scene which is 
described; to mingle us with tf^combatants in battle and with the 
sages ill council;—if th^ be characteristics of true poetry, then will 
the Shah Nainuh, with all its faults, and though it should violate every 
establfshed rule of criticism, rank high among the productions of ge¬ 
nius destined to reach the latest post^^y. To select a few passages 
and translate them for the Englisii reader—[having some intention of 
publishing an abstract of the work in English 1 more willingly abstain 
from quoting passages here]—would give no better idea of the work 
than tliiit man who produced a brick as a specimen of his house. To 
do more would swell this preface to a volume and the #ork is, 1 fear, 
already too large and expensive; but 1 cannot fail calling the atten¬ 
tion ot tlie oriental scholar generally to the descriptions of battle ; the 
moral reflections on the vicissitudes of life, the instability of worldly 
greatness and honours; and the exhortations to virtue and piety with 
which this poem abounds; and which has not been^rpassed by any 
writer, ancient or modern. Tl»e review of the Persian army by Ky 
Khoosroo«$ the eijjpedition of Toos against Afrastyab and the death of 
Furood, K^Khoosroo^ brother; the speeches of Beezun and Hooman,. 
their combat and the death of the latter; the tale of Siaoosh, father 
of .Ky Khoosfoo and above all the story of Buhram Choubeen are 

{ )art8 of his work which shew so much fertility of imagination and fe- 
icity of«execution that the reader cannot rise from the perusal of them 
wifhout the conviction that the author, in any age or coimtry, must 
have been considered a man of lofty genius. There is pferhaps no 
part of the ShahNamch which would bear an English dress so welt 
as the story of Buhram Choubeen. It is full of action and incident and 
if happily translated and dramatized could not fail to be generally in¬ 
teresting and popular.” The reader will, however be surprised and 
perhaps displeased to know that although Tuaner Macan considered 
the story ofBuliram Choubeen to be perhajlh the part of the Shah Na- 
muh best adapted to bear an English dress, Atkinson has omitted the 
tale eiifirely and has contented hin||rif by concluding his labours .yritli 
^e Hfe of Sikundur or Alexandeiffie Great, to the exclusion «^%he 
whole history of the Sassanian family, which comprises the olose of 
Pirdoiisee’s heroic pdem. For in the opinion of Atkinson it appears, 
*Theremainder of thelSHAM Namuh contains nothing, striking either 
a'poetical or historical point of view, and indeed presents little' 
more than an enumeration of the kings, who reigned in Pmrsid lironp 
the titife of Sikttnduf to that of Yesc^ord, embracing atnong others' 
<^||ih 3 Afbes of Ardesheer; Shabpoor,Bahraai GoriNckndiirrinf and 
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*Too Piirwe^.” Bat if we find fault with Atkinson for dmlttlii|p^al^ 
notice of the story of Bahrain Choubeen» we cannot hold, Tamer 
can absolutely inexcusable, for, his withholding, among his recommend*' 
ed selections, any mention of die tale of Soohrab wliioh Sir WiDians; 
lones said “ forms one of the most affecting and poetical incidents iir 
*^Shah Namuh:” Vluch, Sir John Malcolm called “ the extraordiiuAry^ 

** and effecting tald of the combat between Koostum and^iis uiiknown 
son, Soohrab:”—which Sir Williaw Ouseley pronounced to be a* 
tale, relating dn amorous adventui|^|f a very singular and romantio 
na'.ure” as well as being “ an aff^lmg episode,” and adds that ** the 
" story of Roostum’s wonderful adventures, his wonderful exploits 
in war, of his romantic loves with the bea^iful Princess Tuhimee^^ 
null, and of his son Soohrab's lamentable fate fields as much delight 
to the Asiatics of this day, as k|l^hose who, twelve hundred years ago, 

“ preferred it to the fables invenred aud related by Moohunimud him- 
“ self.” And Edward Scott Waring assures us in his travels to- 
Sheeraz, when alluding to Firdousee, that the Persian, ** enact the dif- 
“ ferent descriptions of IheT poet with great spirit, particularly^he a'c- 
count of the wattle between Roostum, the hero of the poem, and 
Soohrab.” And yet notwithstanding such testimonials in behalf of 
“ this favourite episode,” as Atkinson justly and proudly has styled it. 
Turner Macan has forgotten to attract one iota of attention or ofsym*- 
paih;y' to the melancholy fate of the noble warrior youth Soohrab. At¬ 
kinson indeed ba^i^nsidered the episode of sufficient import and inter¬ 
est to demand from ^mself a third and revised edition ; but we are 
concerned to notice tnat in this edition he persists i||^ a serious misre¬ 
presentation of his original, which he reprehended, on the p#t of Slium-! 
sheer Khan in the Mooutukhib or compendium, when he composed his 
own first edition, but which strange to add he imitated himself in tliu 
second as, inthe ihird, he has now reiterated without any sort of pal¬ 
liation. • 

i» 

Roostun^ s or Satrap of Zabool, having been entertained at ihe| 

palac& of the King of Sumungan had an intrigue with Tultimee* 
nuh his daughter in the same manner that ^Egeus, prince of Athens,' 
having been entertained by Pitteus, king of Traezene, had an itttrigue< 
with iEtlira Ids daughter. The forniep princess gave birth to Soohrab, 
the latter to Theseus, and if the reader will compare the Jiistories .of 
these two youths as related* by Firdousee and Plutarch respectively^^ 
he, will be astonished at finding, as we were on discoveri(|g,so maiiy as¬ 
similating coincidences. As is u|||fJ even at the present day in Persia,' 
Bnotffcujin, on bearing by a messengw>f the birth of a son, returned,by tb^ 
^voy, a letter toTuhimeenuh with three bags of gold and Uiree rubies, for 
Soohr-ab**-soTahimeentth had named theboy althoughAtkinson m(H*tanac^ 
countably here again errs in stating in his abstract that “ the king of 
** jnungaii named hiinSoohrab,” whereas in the east it was,and is even mtii,, 
this time* usuaf for the mothers io give names to the oliildren as is ofleii’ 
related in scripture also. When a son is delivered in Persia, a persoil)' 
iatiaiSks to the f^erj, thM ^ yoa haye a male child born,’* ted 


mm mjka wamm. 


ftrdght a {Jivseni for the good nevra^ a eirefoiuftaiioa, 
which may tend to iUustrate the ^seage in Jeremiah xxv. 15 : Cors^ 
be the man> who broaght the tidings to mj father, saying, a mm child 
tr5or». unto thee, making him very ^glad. Witen woTirabgrew up, 
be marched in command of an army of; ^ariaspans, Scythiaps, and 
CIjMneaS from his native city, Snmnngan, hud ittvaded the Persian ter- 
.ritory.. The* king of Persia deputed to'^Hdostdih, hiS . own sQn>in-law 
Gev, with a despatch announcing the in-road into their empire by the 
northern nations, and describiii|i^ir leader, who was compared in fi¬ 
gure, form and vigour of mind body to their ancestors Sam and 
Kureeiuan. In tlie firsktoditiou of his Soohrab, Atkinson thus renders 
the original text of Firoonsee, showing the surprise of Roostum on re¬ 
ceipt of the express from Gev ; 

' Struck with amazeinent, ” v||||||! and now on earth 

‘ ** A warrior-knight of Saum^PeteeUing worth ! 

* ** From Scythia too! There once affection smiled 

' ** And there Tuhminatrains my darling child 

* ** Blit tender youth forbida him yet to atuire 

* “ The horrid toils of sanguinary war; 

* ** Yet when mature, in manhood’s joyons prime, 

* ^ His deeds will live throngli all succeeding time.* 


And Atkinson in an annotation on this passage makes this memora¬ 
ble comment; It ought to be * remarked that in the abridged Shah 
Namuh by Sliutnslieer Khan, there is that important deviation from the 
original in tliis part of the story. In that work, T^eena in acknow¬ 
ledging the receipt of the jewels, which Roostum*ad sent to hep, 
fearful of being deprived of her child, denies tj^j^birth of a son. This 
sets his llbjp't entirely at rest, as daughters are never looked upon 
with much regard in the East, and have been frequently destroyed 
amongst several tribes and nations, as the rajapoots, hindoos and the 
ancient Arabians. Perliaps this alteration without aiAority, was made 
with the idea of giving greater probability to the tenure of the story. 
But heil^ Roostum recalls to his mind, and dwells upon, the promising 
qualities of his son in a very natural train of reflexion and tenderness. 
This suspicion are evidently excited, hut his own reasoning shews to 
him the impossibility of the invader of Iran being his own son. 


: «XaL S A 

jy^IXwi 

* I sent to his mother for him gi^ll^d jewels ; she infon»e4D>ff of 
Jiib repi^ growth,and improvement. But the beloved of my soiiil is 
not yet. ^ua| io ^le fotigues of batt^^^^^ 4ikin, Soohrab. ipi. m. 
In these ierms and.in this manner di4 Atkinson think proper to aui* 
madyeri on the/alteration without authority,* made by Bnumslmor 

Khhu—but althbagb admit tbe truth pf the ad^e nil adtniinn^ 

, y«t it was,scarqely tp bo snppow4i much Jess to b® believpd^^Mij# 
'P? -- second edition of ihe same Jay, AtkiittOR uimseliTsbotiloattane hia 



ma mjuat Nimmc 


m 


Ibliowing strain -when re-echoing tho notei of tho’' BerfilMi 
bard and minatrel: i v' 


' ^ ^ 3 ^ o * LS*IXat A J ^ y*- 


Literally translated the lines we cife, mean : 1, by a daughter of 

* the king of Sumungan, one sou possess, but he is ajboy, a lad, an 
adult,’* yet most strangely have the words been paraphrased thus by 
Atkinson : ^ 

' * He cannot be my son, iin^l^l’n to me ; 

* Reason forbids tlie thought, it cannot be f 

* At Sumnngan where once affection stalled 
' I'o me Tahmena bore her only child 

' That was a daughter !*— Athin. Sooh rah, HdEd, 


Determined, however, in jti^ce to Firdousee, to correct fins very 
important misrepresentation, we must give the author.the privilege of 
exhibiting at this part of the episode as depicted on this, his new and 
revised version of Firdousee: 


‘%frock w|tH amoKement, Roostnm—“ Kow on eartb 
“ A warrior knigiit of Sam's excelling worth ? 

“ Whence comes this hero of the prosperous star ? 

I know no Toork renowned, like him, in war ; 

“ He bears the post of Roustiim, too,,’tis said, 

“ Like Sam, like Nureeman a warrior bred I 
“ cannot be my son unknown to me ; 
yM Heaaon forbids uie thought—it cannot be ! 

^ affection smiled, 

Towppriinmeenuh bore her only child 
“ That was a daughter ?” Atkin. Hoorah^ ^di^d. 


It will be seen that in this, the third edition, he has repeated 
the five last lin^pf the passage precisely as quoted from the second 
edition of his S^nrab^ notwithstanding the objection urged by himself 
ns a scholiast on publishing his first edition of the poem in regard to 
the “ alteration, without authority,” by Shumsheer Khan. But having 
detected an error so extremely important in the present revised version 
of Soohrab, in verse, we must turn to Atkinson’s abridgment of the 
entire Shah Namuh in verse and prose, and see how he has there disr 
posed of tlie paragraph descriptive of the efieets produced by Gev’a 
pacquet and verbal intelligence respecting the Scythian invader of 
Iran. “ When the letter was received,” says the traniyator, “ Rustum 

* enquired anxiously abouf the particular form and character of Soh-s 
“ rab, whoip Gev described aa being like Sim and liarimin. • Tbit 
** made him ponder and he thoughjlit might be his own son, but he re^ 

* cdlleeted Tamineb had written Worn Samengan, that her child Was a 
daughter !” The mark of admiration is not ours, and the Oriental 

^holar who Way feel disposed to differ from us may turn to tha paj|A' 
containing an account of Tuhimeenuh having ** written fi^mSum^gaii, 
that hap <^ild was a daughter,” but not one word on tlie subject is any 
Vhcrelio be found in Atkinson’s interpretation of the Srah Naiiuh*-!^ 
we add Oiatinotoiie syllable even on sufih^tophsis to. bo foinlA 
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m 90QK p9 KiKos h; Firdoii8(»B t W^ mit^, th«r«^ 
|ora« eiiilain. , . , . , , , . 

In’ our * int^odoctoiy remarks we obserred, ibat ^ in the Per* 
elft^ language fbere itare ■ been writteb'severiU abridgments of the 
-Shah Namuh, of which the principal^ in ver!i|^<and prose, is Uie Moontukhib 
orlEpftome composed by Shnnisheer KKan/' iia 106^, under the pa^ 
Iteonage of Dara Sheikoh, heir aj^arent of Shah Jtiian, thei .Mogul Em% 
iyeror of Dehll. ’ To Shumslieer Khan’s compendium,- - we apprehend. 
'Atkinson has not unfrequently inferred.” Dara Siieikph, tlie eldest 
son of Shah Jihan, was first iinir^dly Suspected and afterwards pub* 
lioly accused of a designi»eiUier to explode or at least very materially 
to cuter the Moohummudan system of faith. Indeed the nature of the 
Cpeculations in which he indulged niay be easily collected from the 

S ’eface-written by Dara Sheikoh and p^jiiixed to the translation of the 
panishat by M. Anquetil du Perron-^they at least prove that tenets 
•the most repugpiantto those in the Qooran found in him a complacent 
disciple and they supply an instructive specimen of the studies fashi< 
onabie id the learned court of Dara Sheikuii. If the prince could be so 
clearly suspected of a design to ttUer the religion (if McShummud it is 
not wonderful that we should be suspicious of a design on the part of 
'Shumsheer Khan, the protege of Dara Sheikoh, to alter the history of 
Firdottsee, and accordingly we come forward and without fear of con¬ 
tradiction we place upon record our suspicion as well as our accusation 
at the same time: and our umpire shall be—-no otNbrilhan Atkinson 
himself: for he has already pronounced a sentenc^gjl^'coiiriction against 
ShumsheenKhan^ proclaiming the epitomist to be^uilty of committing 
an aU^raiiont vMhout authority^ in representing Tuhimeenuh to have 
, deceived Roostum by informing him of the birth, not of a son, the no¬ 
ble Soohrab, but of a daughter! “ In Persia” says l^rier (TVavels of 

Persia p. 103) “ there are no rejoicings at the birth oRi daughter” but 
«s stated in scrijpture, on the birth of a son, it is told to the father, 
^; saying, a man child is horn into thee, making him very glad.” Cotf- 
,«equeatTy, in accordance with the usage of his nation Roostum rej^oiced 
pn the delivery of his son, wrote a letter of congratulation to his con* 

, .80rt, iim m()tber, and forwarded three bags of gold and ceriAl^ewei-- 

jJery Sj^cifi^ for their infant boy. We may appear, 

j aibcbii^g too much importance to the misrepresentatmn simple 

, ICham m mi^ng^Pirdousee, through bis perverting 

*^80 widely from part of the episode which the Periiiii?^ 

/jp njueb'piuni tp polish and perfect during his 
ifor thu^' years. The fact is, ifevvever, that’ Shumsheer Khin 
by means of his production, con^sed Whhn prosecuting tkPStn- 
H. d^s ias^nal^lp pi the leaned court, of his patron Dara Sheikoh, 

. W evnnmish4!i^lplber^d^ Anglo-Persi'an litersfufe, Sir William 
^ lones, wpp, from ^.abstract at the endof Iprd Teignmputh’ii 

had llie.e^^ode of Soohrab for the sublet' cf’ a tiag^dy. 

apMar,'however, whether this abstract be tbinphsffidflr 






Itefed ftsliefngf A in’the’ eri^inel/it is in fiictiikeB. 
sheer Khan’s prose and verse epitome of the Shah Namub end diffisill 
fro*m Firdousee mthat most essential point of making Tuhiineenahr to 
tmpese upon Roostamby informtiig him^ thatsAe hadbsm deliver^ iMPf 

pf a sQn, bitt of et^daughter,. Why the author of the ^ Uih 

Moontukhtbi Shah Nhotuh chose to differ from his origfnal is another 
point—ifhis patron Uara Sheikoh designed to alter the Moohummudaii 
religion by coaiitenHiiciug tenets tfnAaost repu^ant to the precepts of 
4he Qooran, surely it would be ®roo bad* in his protege to at* 
tompt to foist upon the republic of eastern letters an alteration, without 
authority, with a view to misrepresent the text of Firdousee. We art 
proud, however, to acknowledge ourselves to be conservatives in the 
cabinet of oriental literature, a||^ since Atkinson has adopted for his 
exquisitely chaste and exceedingly eloquent vignette on his title page; 
the motto of ex oiiientali lux, wo are sure that he will, on reflection, 
applaud our endeavour to dispel any the least shade of darkness in 
which Shumsheer Khan or any other lord of the sword or pen^or pen* 
cil would essly to envelope the hoary and revered Firdousee's fame or 
frame. Indeed Shumsheer Khan has not only misled Sir William 
’Jones, but he has also misled other eminent oriental scholars 
as Sir John Malcolm, Lord Teignmouth, Edward Scott Waring, 
&c. &c. and we are extremely concerned, therefore, to be under thd 
biecesstty of reprobating Atkinson for propagating, instead of dis¬ 
couraging, the delgiiun which has been already so long prevalent oit 
this most essenUal^int. ^ 


. To proceed. We have dwelt so long on the subject of Roostum; 
Tuhimennuli, and Soohrab, whose history yields as much delight to 
the Asiatics of fliis day as to those who, twelve hundred years ago; 
preferred it to the fables invented and related by Moohummttd biift* 
self, that we shall give Atkinson's translation of Firdodsee’s de¬ 
scription of Roodabuh, the mother of Roostum, and of Tuhimeenuh the 
motlier of Soohrab, as they were the bard's principal beauties. Ifieto 
twill fqip fair specimens of bis style and execution in the poetical de* 
pactf'. '< q^his present work, and to these extracts shall be subjoined 
«i«i^ding passages from the versions produced by Champibn 
To e«# ^ writers who have pnbUshed^in India, 

u’esent translator, anv i>ortion*of*Firdour 


_ We^^shall afterwards proceed to place in juxla-positioa 

af^lit^Aty coincidences between Firdousee and* various 

s^‘ in the occidental hemii^f^re. , j ' 


Wp meist premise, however, that although in the Shah Nhntnh 
■chijjsacters vosy Bot Ibe so various as in the works either of Hom^ * 
yirgil, stifl are always of a consistency and in gobd’ Itolpmg, 

^ pnd^ir^enseq is probably the only Peraian attthpr,^ who Is 
mupt froiin tlie obai^ of being a copyist of ot^i^s ib Hii oliarhcstelriW 
of bo obing ft ' has astosuajf' diaiyitoii; 


ffvs'. siC4« mM-mm 



iw eitii]D]ple,i«»:8oiner und Virgil puttogetHerfiocifless, ^ret lut Zal M 
kis Sookrab and Mandi^ar have their Appropriate ckaracter>' 
utics and epithets and are distinguished from th^ g^erals of all other 
^[K»ets as well as from one another. Roostuni is represented as a prodigy 
of vajour, strength, and sagacity: Toos as.a calculating and prudent mili> 
tary commander} Goodnrz as a venerably, old and experienced leader, 
another Nesfor among the Persians as Peeraa is descrilnid to hove 
been among the Scythians, in peace and in war. Five, of the first kings 
of Persia of the family of Kyaui^ are raid to have been wise and vir¬ 
tuous—(although Sir William Jones considered that Mree of them were so 
represented)—we mean Ky Qoobad and Kybboesroox- but surely Fir- 
<dousee did not intend to include among the sages and wise men of the 

east, king Ky Kaoos whom he so often declared to be brainless, 

foolish, and insane : Yet Sir William Jbnes may have been misled by 
i^chylus who speaking of Ky Kaoos in his Tragedy of the Persians 
lias informed us that he was wise: 

4>pevEO yap avrtt Svfioy oiaKoorpo^Sr* 

For sagacity directed his mind. 


And on the other hand Firdousee describes Afrasiyab as well as 
^oohak as hardened, and atrociously cruel, criminal usurper and ty¬ 
rant. There are likewise equally distinct diflercuces between the female 
characters represented, for no critic would think of confounding Tuhi- 
meenuh with Roodabuh, or with a Ooordafreed, or with Soodabnh. 
Goordafreed was distinguished for her bravery her afi'ection for 
Hujeer, like anotlfhr Camilla. Soodabuh was noted for her dissolute 
manners, and her impure passion for Siyavoosh, who, like another Joseph, 
was accused by this prototype of Potiphar’s wife of unholy desires and 
undue liberties. Tubimeenuh is remarkable for her modesty, her ma¬ 
ternal love for her son, and her resignation. With respect. to the ab¬ 
rupt manber in which she discloses her admiration of Roostum, the se¬ 
cret amorous sensation which she cherisited, and the prayers she uttered 
for his appciirance at the king, her father’s, court, all this may &0, in 
some, measure, accounted for by the seclusion of women in the eastern 
countries from the coovensation of men. Indeed the acknowledgment 
of her tenderly erotic partiality was delivered in terms so simple 
and modest, her conduct was so guarded and her demeanour seogrrect, 
that RoostumVa^less affected by the splendour of her beispity than' 
filled wiili respect for her candour, her innocence, and her yiroie..' The 
ch'aractlir.pf tfus^riachss is adimrably drawn and Firdousee has pre«; 
acrved the.propriety of keeping to the end of his gorgeous dtesoiwtipn 
of her jpersdiim charms and mental accopiplishinents., 8e comes dovrn 
to 1:116 banVas ih^lhe ppe baseAin the biherlm enters into the wMp noul ol 
'uian, when deliheatih^ that fair, but unhappy, Lady-que^iu | With ret> 
.^ard to Roodabuh she is idso exquisitely, put sep^atelyj, i^^n^uiifM 


ibf alia p^uTiarity of 

wside her veil at her first visijl:, scatPely sufficient to show to" llSloosmin' 
.4-----I . 
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Zal exposing her eotmtenance, neck, and hotom for ihe minutif di(^)iay 
and detail or her charme. At the same time we ought to remark that tike 
meeting of Zal and Roodabuh may, in gome degree, be compared to the 
delicacy andtendemeas of the exquisite scene between Romeo and Ju¬ 
liet, but without forther remarks, we must hasten to present to our rea¬ 
ders the picture ot Roodabuh^ who, in the original, has be^n drawn with 
admirable skill by the immortal bard. 

/ / 'noODABDH, TBANBLATEP BY ATKINSON. 

** Heraarae Roodabuh : skr^ed from pablic view, 

Her coanteaanoe is brilliant as the son ; 

From head to foot her lovely tbrm is fair 
As polished ivory. Like the spring, her cheek 
Presents a radiant bloom; in stature tall, 

And o’er her silver} brightness, richly flows . ^ 

Dark lunsky ringlets clustering to her feet. 

Site blushes like the rich pomegranate flower; 

Her eyes are soft and sweet as the narcissus. 

Her lashes from the raven’s jetty plume 

Have stolen their blackness, and her blows are bent 

Like areher’s bow. Ask ye to see the moon ? 

Look at her face; seek ye for musky fragrance ? 

She is all sweetness. Her long Angers seem 

Pencils of silver, and solieuatilul 

Her presence, that she breathes of heaven and love.** 

nOODABUH, TRANSLATED BY CHAUFtON. 

" This Mihrab has a daughter, brighter far 
And far more radiant than the orient star. 

Tall as the sabbin tree, divinely lair, 

Spotless^as ivory her beauties are. 

Her jetty locks in graceful ringlets play, 

Charm every sense and steal the soul away ; 

Her jetty locks her blooming beauties shade. 

Pierce through the heart, to instant love betrayed j 
Even and white her well-formed teeth appear, 

Not the white rose more delicately clear ; 

Her oval breast no fancy e’er could paint, 

Weak were all language, all description faint: 

Nor the Narcissus, which the florists prise. 

Equals the beaming lustre of her eyes: 

The lashes,of the eye in graceful fall. 

Still add new radiance as tliey shade the ball. 

Black are'the eyelids carved with wondrous skill. 

Seize the whole soul, and every passion fill; 

'Tis all elysiom! how by fortune blest 
Will be that chief that captivates her breast.** 

To enable tbe English reader to contrast the meritj of* either irans*. 
lator, we give the first feuf and the last lines in prose as rendered from | 
the original text: “ In his (Mihrab’s) female or skreeqed apartments^ ^ 
there is (a princess) his daughter, who is more radiant in her charms 
than the sunfrom the crown of her head to the waist she is 
smooth and fair As ivory, her cheek heavenly and her form is stately 
the sabbin tree : —lif ye covet the moon, her face displays the silver 
of that serene 'pfaiiet, or if ye desire perfume she is wholly ja compound 
of the swediek fragrance :—in short she is from head to foota . 

paradise'nnd fcplbte'with grace, majesty, and loveliness !” 

Heayen b W centres and in her abound * . 

‘ ‘Emm, joy and bliss,such asm heaiYeoiMfband - 





Or BB Btilton hatli it » 


Rent'en in ber eyiri 
la eveiy gCBtare, dignity and love 1 

TOHlMBSMimC; 'TKA^LAf BD BY BOBBBTSOM. 

** Lio! as he sliunbered on his bedt^ldlHte, • 

lloosTCM^ the champion, drcamt,'%wJ^,WiiM eiafe. 
That Tohimeendh came; in heattt)^''{iiH^^: 

And stood with graceful person at bis side. < 

He dreamt that she, the sceptred sovereign's cblld> 
Fair as the sun and like Mm undetiled. 

Came with a slave as beaatiiiii as night, 

Wliose hands sustained an amber-srented light, ^ 
Whose feet her steps, with mein superior, led 
Close to the pillow ot'his sopha-stead. 

He dreamt that from her screen advanced, with graces: 
A female like the moon, that seemed in face. 

In brightness like the sun ; who breathed perfume 
Replete with fragrance and with sweetest bloom 
Who boasted ot‘ a ligture full of state. 

Tall as a cypress ana in stature straight; 

Who bad two eyebrows curving like one bow ; 

Who had two curls as snares for friend and w. 

For, bought in realms of paradise, these locks 
Were like two twigs of amber perfumed box ; 

Ot black chain armoury, thou wouldst have said. 

Knot bound on knot, and braid entwined in braid. 

Who had two cheeks and temples like two roses. 
Commingling with a bed of lily- posies-— 

Who bad two rows of necklace thoumigbtst fanoyr 
A ca^et full of occult necromancy ; 

For, in the double strings, the holes were wrought 
. As punctured by the dtaruond cut of thought— 
WhO’^d ten fingers, each aailvery pen. 

An hundred fragrant lines traced o’er the ten I 
Whp trom her lips dropped honey, from her tongue 
Shed sugary sweets, and round her mouth had strung 
Rows of transcendent pearls in rubies set 
Formed in proportion and in order met 1 
Who wore the tip and circle of each eco* 

Refulgent as the sun, as bright and clear. 

And cmd appended from them many agem , 
fn clusters sparkliag ’neatb her diadem f 
But midst this blase of beauty and stones 
Nocturnal Jewel-stars foersook their zones, 

Excepting Venus who alone that night 
Staved as a friend admiasteriiig her light 
To her whose soul was intellect, whose, feame 
Embodied spirit chaste as seraph’s claim, 

• And whose untainted nature feoul her worth 
Thdu wouldst have deemed too pure twhcdd of earth.^ 

YDHIMKENBH, TIMlN81.AT£D BY AT&IKSQN. 

** When feifb Tafamineh came, a danuiei held 
An amber taper, which the gloom dispelled. 

And Beai^ his pillow stood ; in beanty bright ! ‘ 
i'She imeBai^'adaa^lhtorirtntok Mawaadi^t^ . . 

Clear M the moon, m glowing charms arrayed. 

Her winning eyes the light of heaven displayed, ’ ' ^ 
ller cypreM form entranced the gaaer'a eiew. 

Her waning carls the heart, ttonsdeM, drew. 

Her eyMiroVto like the archer’s bended bow ; . ^ 

riiwl^te, BaareSf; cheek, the rose’s glow, 

.hdYlsalieti^ hhng ; <' 

Rings fiohAnd gtifitectag, star-^to; Bad her toogwr .. 



m 

. And lips, all sugared aweetnesi^pearla the while 

Sparkled within a mouth formed to begipw-. , 

Her presence dimmed the gtare, and breathing round 
Fragrance and joy., she scarcely touched the ground 

* So Iwhtlieriiep, so graceful every part 

Perfect, and enSted to IwrgpoUees heart.** 

We aid intodto h.TC two qootetioM, in proeo, from Eo.. ™d 
Warine with ooneiponSnit citations Irom Atkinsioa a mose do- 
™rSt • but as Tnrier Macau appositely concluded, to sdecl a few 
wSi^ no better ideiof the Snau Nauch of Firdousee 
5^\e p«d*tion of a brick as a specimen ol a house, and 
“e“hall therefore prefer giring a few passage, involrmg literary com- 
cidences which are remarkable. ^ 

Pone nerceived the oriental character of the Homeric poems, and he 
atteZtei by the introduction of Hebraisms, to transpose it into our 
own laniroage. His failnres and sateesses it is not necessary to enn- 
mZteiitissnffieientthathewas conscious of hm own luabil.ty aud 
^ordiuKly he epressed his regret at not haVmg visited the east be- 
toe 1» began the Iliad aud Odyssey. It he had sojourned in Asia, he 
wruldhavl spared the world many an uuproStable essay on many of 
tt,repitl.ets aid sJlasions employed by Homer. For inslanee, many 
a duSl pa™ has been written upon the epithet appbed by Homer 

thet included no greater dffieulties, that the '.the eyes of the 

fawn or gaaelle of Bafia, and indeed in describing Goordafreed Firdou- 
see says, like Homer: 

^ * 

« Her eyes were like the mountain-bnirs to view 
« And her two eyebrows like one curving yew.” 

Tlie eves of the mountain-ball are particularly full, large, and dark 
as Wfellas moist, and the Persians believe thatthe water of this bull s eve 
Ts rlniitode against every kind of poison. And with respect to tlie 
Jwreyebrows forming only one arch ot a bow, this is precisely Anacrc 
on’s own image of a beauty: 

To peero^pvov fUf f^oi 

AiaKoicTt &C. • 

«Isct the sable eye-brows bend 

“ And in one bow-Hke arch extend,” &c. 

BuWo prevent tediousness and ennui, we sh^l put a Jew stnkilf 
analogies^twcett Firdousee and Homer as well as other hards lU ^ 
lumns of jttitaposition. 

FiiLPOUsiis. 


1 Calls wine, 





tUAB BAXmS 


,i3 Hai. ^ rosj«clie«i;ed. 

3 Says of Soolirab : 

vV *# 

* He Tan in race with coursers fit&i ns gajles,’^~ 

ja ^ U Upfc. '; 

The demons’ shoatings to the skies ascend.-* ' 

6 Say. of Jom.Wd : ^ ^ ^ 

Both prince and pontiff^— 

v 6 Savs of death : , i. • t *■; 

J * j 

7 Says of Kyooraoors r 

sSj Ju (jfir j ^ ^ 1 A ^ i A 


•• • ^ 

8 Rnkhshy the horse of Roostam could speak 1 

9 Roostnra was compared to a mountain. " 

• 10 Frequently says : 

^ ^ ^ j 1 

, j A tsf j 3 

He c&Ued the pontiff-chiefs, when he awoke. 

And, thu8,‘ on various themes, impressive spoke. 

11 Sam Nuriman was doubtful whether Zal was his son or tlie child 
of some, spirit. 

12 Persia presents us with Zal and the Seeraoorgh. 

.• 13 Sam Nuriman killed a Hydra that derastated his country, 

14 Compare Roostum with, ^ 

15 Compare Soolirab with, 

16 Compare Goordafreed witli, 

17 Compare Soohrab and Goordafreed with, 

^ .^IS Has his ^ j ^ 3 A twelve towert or twelve champions of 

Persiatand of Sf^ya who fought under the command of Gobdarz ^1 

f oi^n for tli||pTpose ofdetermining by right of battle their respec- 
natiohal boundaries. 

» Ha* ri# “ festival of Siddeh," or festival of fire institated by' 
M Has oracatai: ^ tsySJ? wwt j A which were c^‘ 



T8» afiAir ir&MBfn fPH 

91 !a thus described as ia anticipation of bet 

turn; » 

Wth eyw.6xf(i.OD the rwd I seid in thooght, 

^ JRoet^ia.Anc^ Soohtuft Hfws will be brought-^ 
l%is wa» h’ihncf, andl imded, 

TA<m toander’ei roit^ the world with anxious browt 
Now seek’st thg now thy sire hast found. 

And now to with/ogofis bound.' 

AIm for ihe'l how lih)e did 1 know ^ 

Thai newi ‘whuld come my visions to o'ertbrow.** 

. Homeb^ &c. 


1 NiywyS'efl', grief-rem<vping wine, 
j 2 Ro^o^aarwXoor, rosy-fingered. 

3 Says of Achilles: iroBair wnver, and of Ganymede’s father’s horses 
AeWovoSijv, 

4 KXeoff ovpavav txei which contrasts with virgil’s clamara., ..ad 
aidera tollunt. 

5 Virgil says of Anius^ Rex idem hominum, Ptuehiqwe aacerdoa, 

6 Cicero has media mors and Terence e medio exceaere as well as 
de medio tolli on Che same subject. 

7 Ond says, (Aseqmum tigresque domed Ntmidas^e homaf [ 

Ruatica paulaUm taurua aredra mbit. / 

8 Xanthus, the steed of Achilles, could also speak ! (2 Uiad 2^. 

9 Like Hector (13 Iliad 200, which may be compared with Virgil 
12iEnidT01.) 

10 Euerlas|^gly has irocor avoa fvyev epxoir obovruy. 

11 Ampludmon was doubtful whether Hercules ^s his offspring or 
Jupiter’s. 

12 Greece presents us with Achilles and Chiron. 

^ 13 l^'did Hercules, although with respect to the Lernsean dragon' it 
is said Lernhs was a king and Hydra a fortress. ' ' ** 

14 Hercules. 

; 46 Theseus. 


1$> Virgil’s Camilla. 

17 Tancred and Clorinda. 

18 Turpin’s twelve peers, the twelve knights of the Rotind 

and the twelve Palledins of Charlemaigne have been supp0S(^ ^ ^ve 
been compared to the rencontre stated by Firdousee : but to ourselvM,. 
it is appareat'that all of th^ duodecimal combinatioiA hate derifi^^ 
tij^origin &pm another source. For in describing the mortal skii^i 
b^tWeeni'tweive' of Abner's men and 'twelve dj j pihb’g iheW jt 


miiM b^men; twelve of Abner's men and twelve dljpi hb’g nibl'it! 
said;^ arOse mtd weni over by namherl^lye of 

min wlSi^ j^rtcaneth to hhdtoaheth^ the son o^ Said and tweiW'^^^ 
soul A»d they owagAt every 6m Ms fellow by 

thr^t kia- mbord into has feUm'a aide, ^o. AndJ^e was. a ‘imwM 
battle that day. 2 Sam, ii. v. 15,17. - 9 

The tniaidi# hadiheir fea:of die, apd^Ke' 
festival of fire at th^ii (j^y k h^tior 


wife was named 


inm ) 





• combte^ omealac t^iof Hodoii^, n^tliJUffned Atex* 

n^r ,Df bis il^sih at jBabylotii. ® 

l|^! ^0owper says in tei^ Very simi]Ar :--« ^ . 

^ * A' i'' ^ 1 * ' y y ' ^ ' ' ' ' * ^ ' i 

** Her iancy ft^loaned him 

To distant shore's; and she 

!Ajl ^hat a rover wlFers; fanem^f>, ly •- 

Delusive most where warmes|r\iH8hiei „ 

Woulii oft anticipate kU gmd returit ? < % 

And dream of transports sis toa^ not io'tndw. j. 

She beard the doleftii tidings of his death . " - 

^ And never smiled again.” 

^0 cdndlode. Under the head of Ghaldaik Philosophyv Stanley has 
l$:j[>lained the Sabkn doctrines and the Zoroastrian institutions of 
Persians/and maiiy other eminent writers have considered and regard- 
«d theChaldeans, Babylonians, or Assyrians, and the Persian Pars^if as 
nearly or^altogether i^reeihg in the Sabian worship of the heaiv^hly 
h^c^ies. The Chaldeans and Syrians thought light and fire the Origin 
of all things, and when we reflect, that the first of men, the father of 
mankind, the primal ^sovereign of the human race, according to Firdo^ 
see, was Kyoomoors, it is surprising, that in his name we should 
COTer the identical name or Kut/ivpoo' or Jupiter. Chaldaei qui- 


^ iB^nt kids ei ignis rerumque omnitan orieo eidivinittstis <masi ap&e 
{Bayer Osrh. p. ^; hence Zeus was styled by the Grm|^/Gkam-ur<ar 
** l^gtfivpoa” V^ancey. We were indeed not onlyluiprised at our 

hein^ able to identify the ^ of Firdousee in the Kmpvpoe of 

;Ore^k|» hut were astonished in tracing an affinity in the nanso 
iand si§^a^ation between the name of Kyoomoors, the father, and. tha^ 
Ipf his only soii| Siamek, who was translated to heaven during the life 
^^me of the giro, owing to his death having been occasioned by Khoox^ 

ivtraiii, ’Pme dr Saturn. For the U-** of Firdousee-k the pro« 
^Banleoh of the Ghaldeams and means Zeus or Jupiter^ 
;iylikeS#piipo«'. 

^4||0$''fewaw[PP«'s»” MyalUPAbhe Caperan,*^ (jnetSd, |aii, dans T^tlb«Altl|ien, donna 
'm^^b^ni^yph^aemsDi Is grand edition des Vriakd'oA < C'est Hd<fe'da;j*Eterpe||^te~ 




profWMBSnt parlor, lo Primitif, <ini a vo pieties 




.SMtl^noip de^Pien chon lea Am^ricainB, Bt suiitie 

'j. ''1^. . V.. ' ^ .1 ' 


viyite aal.((siSS oonSniis!r’ci\«0 j*avaiio« id e'ed «««. iss Bi^wdyifeiw So sm ^ do 

dgattsn p>dti*» wish 

; •taaditmie aii, « jmMMdsjNnr 

AlrMrdiMMorS. .mfi. ' M. 


linifpeiw*.; 




fBri SttAtf itAMliH, 




sigaifient, itillt At ShUii 

8in|p^ ani,nom deDieacheslei B^ptiens/se sera aasid In, kH. Cette-lecture e'*l 
tarell^lient d’apris I’anoien Alphabet qae'naaa avona ici, oiii rpn remarqne'qup l)a 
figure fait pour si et ponr A, .{Teyea la 'I^ble.) De aw est ensoite vean AsiMow/sat^oi^ 
^ Jnpiter. De U ce hmextx Tei^ib «^b^iter>^Aaiffl6a, ^lefi§ an miUea des dAiei|p de^ 
la Lybie. On salt d’ailtenn ttm aUatif Latin,, /eveptire sa sourcade' 

BH^bren mn*, Jevb, on w'o&' le Cri^so, Taai. La lettre I, consider^^ comine con- 
•onae et prononc^e dib/m sera rue ctjui^^e en Egyptien et en Grec en tjpa aim- 

plement Z, de I& ^vf y tiom de Jupiter chcz ces deux nations qni est le mSme qqd'lo 
giBud JBBotar des H^breuz, et qui prisente dans son hi6rog1yphe absqlnmeiitlea 
aAuea idies qne nous avons remarqu^es dans saweck ci-dcssus ; c’est<d*dire: VEfi^ 
par tsiittce qitifo&tienf ious les Etres. 

" '' 'f^ 

Ii|' T^ould form an interesting' subject of enquiry and discourse td 
compare the cosmogony of the Dabistan with that of the Chaldeans^ 
and to discover in tlie names of the first of Persian kings traces of thil 
pi^jarchs mentioned in holy writ. The whole of the cosnibgony of 
^jqibh we have above given an outline will not fmil to remind the rea« 
der of tlie fable of Paradise Lost. 

In taking leave of Atkinson we must say th# we are happy, to le|im 
that his version of the Shah Namuh has been deservedly rewarded wil^ 
one of the gold medals, which his Britannic Majesty ha» been graciouslyt 
pleased annually to grant for the best translations, which may be pse^ 
tented to thfilj^anslation Committee of the Royal ^latic Society ia . 

,v NOTES. 

MOkoetroowm or Zurwm woi eonsidrredby the ancient igiUcollRU to he the production of Qifinund, 
Enl PPWy of tee #itooi« or piieita of the ftro-warahippen, following the exposition of Butiwa htepr'^hw 
the date of the Areita, moiulatned that every thing itM originated from ZuTwaii or Thite, Uwl' 
OmnOd waa ted Srat active and. ereaUve ImiiS. produced bf tea original principle. Zani^, hp«vt9voif)i 
tai aeldipn tnentltned in the aacred volomet of the Parieea—and it ia generally believea, tlat, like tee 
god Of tee E^oreami, he rettulned inaceve, inatead of being at any period eatemred the gtend diiSI. 
wapria^OiOf aU extateace. ... . 

j^oAur, from the want of a more expreaaive term, may be calteii a Spirit i but ft ia not eai^ to 
dcaerilw,*^on«.,wdvd,teieimagiierycreatHrB^or,atSrat, tbeflaroharaexiated aingly, and wereiha .. 
united to tee beiiaga-which they repreaent, forming, oa it would aeem, part of their very abula. Thera. 
are,itiaattppoaed,FurDhuraof peraoBanirtvetboru; aoae are male and acme female; ail.are. hWlfor.' 
tri and powerfb), but heaeRceat, and they protect tbOlr votariae, being prompt in carrying i^,.the Wp. 
ttoni of teoae who invoke them to the throne of Ormazd. Still it ia remarkable, thaf i^tteqqgh it !i|^&, 
m abOpe of a brdl, that the Furriiur. from the foreleg of which the drat of raarddnd nil', ttaa> aaid te 
haVe made hia appearance, atiU no heaat pf the Sold, or flab, or fowl of tee air, was thought to irnvoA 
Fiiriiw; neverteriesatbey arhaasignedto waterandtotreea.^fSbrouOiu <fo £eaii»M <ier,ar6ftii^- 
SjaqSori a-.|> SM- Hobraw yrhoit 33—Toldt XjiL ft—ifott. gyui. 

SEiam|i^«dd,aaineUeaof the Fanteur. 

. liP^etfo^rfottPd «Bd Ahimnin, as m hkw already ftated, tj^eiar coehnetfoi 

tint i^m^lkpC.iOmimd was the ffoHWtr or OAkovdt, tub woan, by indms which be create 
things. Tliirwni\telifw Word tea toal of the Eentevesta held te .giv«^|lntetlfoi,'and.ite ' 




t about empicia^the ftritemunal^’jl^ 


and 



<ta<i>iiB, SteB'fitei > Wi te oii oauoewipulonoabout.aMuuaBting the tai 
rMibnll ar tea Parsfaad. wa Mfo> oar madova to tea Travels of Sir " 


ipvo*. „ 
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MOHUMMADAN MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

t Pj 1 Jshshurhroof ]lfii?ogniS 0 f Commmiatio e^solutef. A c(w- 
^ ^ten&ymthe Moq^z-oolKtamht known hy ilunameof ^ ) 

1h« Sudeedho, compiled by the eelehmtid Physician Mattlann Staleed 
Kazroomst on the Theory and Practice of Physic and the Materia 
M^ca. Edited by Hnkeem Moukwee Ahdoot Miyeed^ Mouluvee 
Mftkhdoom, and JMonluvee Abdoollah, Published tmdef 
the authority of the Committee of PitbUc Instruction, Calcutta: 
touted at tiic Educ/ttion Press, Circular Road, 1839. , 

This is one of those useful but unobtrusive publications which occa> 
siclpally issue fro rn^ the press of the Committee of Public Initruo- 
tion,and wb'ch, though of the highest utility to those immediately Con- 
fieeted with such studies are but little noticed by the rest of the public. 
The present work is an abstract, in a moderate compass, of the whole 
system of Mohammadan Medical Science. The history of its cotn- 
pilation is as follow#t*>-> 

i^e well known Aboo Alee Seena, which heathenish name we 
iiwtract into the more classical appellation of Avicenna, appears 
have translated all the works oi Galen that were within his 
^ireacb, and publiibed them to his countrymen under the title of the 
Qanoon; this work being found much too bulky for common readers, 
a worthy, surna^d Ibn Nufees, undertook an abridgement of it,which 
he executed undlFtlie title of Moojuz-ool Qanoon, or Abstract of the 
Qtmoon; this was published by the Committee of lustructioo in 1828. 
Unfortunately however as Avicenna err'd in being too bulky, so Ibn 
> Nufees err'd, on the other hand, in being 'so concise as to render his 
‘'wvork very difficult to be understood. This will not appear surprising, 
when it*is mei^lioned, that one of the methods of abbreviation used by 
ibn Ntttees, isui leave out all the account of the symptoms of diseases, 
and to retain only their names and proximate causes, that is,'from 
idiat disordered humour they proceed. To remedy this, the author of 
(he present work undertook a commentary on the Mooiua, explanatory 
of its obscurities and supplying its deficiencies, and this oommentary 
^-forins the p^eent work under Uie title of the Sudeedee. 

* We are aware that it is the fashion of the present day to deorj^^all 
iimuiitea science, not only as useless but preiudiCHd. 

do nsd pronpsefl|B to throw down toe gauntlet in its defenol, au we 
^ould obfH^B isfliiat this doctrine if pushed to its utmoebAntent would 
|mthe length of aomhilaiing all pastlenirning whatever^ ao^ y« 
umg io study but the doetrines of the day, which wiU conthyie 
thought rightiM the next age disoorerf them to be wrong. 

i^Sach sdtemnti^h^ever/are plainly cogtrsi^ietory to human natate: 
hitenendent of ell eonsidbrationi of* prop or udrahtage, the tendency 
Mm mindhj^ok tAck% wh#ii fiasit/xs justni neuirakand a 
part ef our i^titdtton ai int||til m the oeiiiw, to le^ forwerd to 



scinNolt ^ 

* I I ' 

U to ^Oj and ilie one is no ittoro to 1)0 annihilated t^'f^o 


r. 


iprove- 


JffjWe really wish to reclaim the Natives from their errors,we eahix^t 
do so without'first knowing those errors are, and this can only. l» 
f done byatudying the books hi'whiobdiey are eontained* 

The Sodeedee is divid^ftin^ four parts. The firsf is a system of 
' ’ ' 7 , the seeohd of Mateiia Medics, the third of Local, and the 

General Ois^iises. 

.fp 


ifourthof 

' This it will be seen, is a very scientific division, and little 
nient coaid be, made on it even in the present d^. The only misfor- 
tpne#s, that the contents of the chapters are by m means so satisF^cto- 

as their titles. T)w first,part, on Physiology, is entirely taken iip 
wijii«an explanation of the Galenical system oT thb humours "and tern- 
pS^l^inents. In illustration of those, the comment or Sodeedee, hdh ip< 
trodnced a number of allusions to the Aristotelian doctrines of Natural 
Philosophy, and not a few to those of Astrology. This pirt occapjies 
•.[l^lpage^. . . . . ‘ • 

f The second or Pharmaceutical part is divided into two seciions. 

. First on simples, or the articles of the Materia Medica, second op the 
> fpi ,of compounding. The simples are almost entirely VegcfrthM^r 
; vialenicals, and the catalogue ot them is very large; ttnfortiinaiely^^« 
ever it is little to be depended on; it is impos|j[bIe to iBdentiil|r, 
much less to procure, the greatest part of the plants there enamerati||, 
^and among those that are known, the most fanciful virtues are aacrib* 
ed to what aro'wholly inert, and have long been Ikejecied from our , 
, Pharmacopoeias. The second section, the art of compounding, Jots 
out by directions for equating the properties of the simples accqrdiog 
7 to thpir degp'ees of heat, cold, dryness, and moirture. It then enamilates 
^^Ith Jhtile apparent order, the various recipes of Ch^k axul Ai'phlfpi 
' ^hysfriaps jihen known. This part occupies 17& pag^. * 

V Tbe third part comprizes Local Diseases, or rather diseases vliicb 
exist only in one part, understanding by this many which , we consider.^ 
conatitutibnal, for example Head-ache, Lethargy, Melanoholy^ Scakare - 
reckoned diseases of the brain. The whole list contains abopt 20(rmf^ 
dies and occupies 374 pages. ^ \ > 

The fourth part is oh ConstitutiCnal Diseases, or move properiy i 
tumes which may occur iff many parts; this ii mvided in; six chfq)i 
^if^rs;'' on critical days, on tumours and Crt!||||||Pj on 
emdffliWKil |utd other aeciiknts, on. the preservatiHp peroonal 
MIN^ wd mUdote^-dla, ^ OMupie. 
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1^ 


•ttrimtir 


fkind of) {Mittince bonl^ 
ptei>SlidminiittimettMMMiattndinitiinteiwrfliesAnd «tone% 

and hence i« eal$d Kakrhba (sttsaiir 
dii» iditde ^ct, dry iijl w'ietietid deyrcfe and it u aaid ioili ‘iidd. n rn<i- 


tearM^' 

f2 


M <Qfgn»a3«, fhid if^lie pbw^ .to^a hurni part it U ojf great 

thenarjiranght. Thu ia a very'aseful dMd^lktt jit il iatnaoet temperate l^nl^ 


**^l'haa|^enar4ran^t. Thu ia a very useful driiqj^ jit il ialnmitt temperate l^nlm 
pKipeirtielr it rHievea obstniction and'tumours "ih' Hti^ tnesehitety,; lieer and bowiitt> 
ana laoseiis nature and relieves jaundice and heat of the li^« imd stomach vnth tha 
adk l|CiByr(d)alan seeds, p^oniarly if there be added toHsugared; aa^mel; and with the 
jttjobS draught it is of use tnPWeasles, small pox and typhoid and' tdUous^ fevers«i^f^e 
(^i^tioa is this) Take of seeds of endives bruised twenty n^alSt and of the peel of the 
seeda Ofteadiyes thirty dnms, and sometimes there is added'leaves of red roses depidfS^ 
of their caueea'fifteen dranii, and of good ihnbarb tour mtskals, let the rhubaili llw 
ponnded and putin a bag and boiled with the fother) medicines on a gentle fire, and 
and pour it npoo two ritals of white sugar and that is chrystallined or snimr candy 
•Qg^ and (tarill constitute'a draught; and sometimes another miskal of the rhubarb 'b 
Iprmaed and sprinkled on it dtHing its preparation and it is stirred till it be eqnally migf 

^ J ^ J lA _i«_l !. •a-^ "i*». _A* . AL _ Ji_^/•Al-i-.J_a A 5 ^ i*_A-_ 2%-^ _*JL^ 


Byna ana irbrees, and tbiS'tbcoiint ot it is extracted iromtbe rbarmacopoeia called tha 
Mukhtar b^r Ibn IJlaWl “ Prdpitius sil ilU Deus.” 'y 

(Extract from Part 1. page 36.) 

eiccellent Phyaidlan Qosbeear says in his bodk (called) the Mqjmal (Coropen- 
tn^ing oi^e formation of the embryo and its state before Inrtb, that the 
bnglaning the forraatHm of the embryo is called the existence of ftuid in the uterus, aud 
Behoipparea jtt to dough when it is conglutioated to the oven, and this is called the firs|^ 
chang;^ of the- ftaid, from its original state, he also compares it to a seed when it is tbrowil| 
into, ihb ground, betjReeb ^ese two periods there is a period of nnkoown (length), 
exj^ept thaf it is|«neralljr twenty four hours, which is one revolution of the, heavens, and 
^ peculiar ipiantes of each individual as far as respects hu vital powera epd natural 
teDsperaments* (are formed) according to his coustitution and the (planet) jascendaift of 

B t|uit tme, aim they are all agreed upon (thiu point), that one of the seven p^neti goverpt; 
eich it me motithsof^ghancy, and indicates the nature of the embryo, dating that 
m|PIm governed by Saturn, in which the fluid undergoes hot little t 
calto calls it nnt&h (c^ imd if Saturn is in the aa^nwat at the.he« 
jUnnd.powerful In ots influence, the native will be iniejl|igem;f:n,dt^’ 

I o^lTairs ai^ their conseqiMaces, faithful in frtendshb : the- 

nried^ ^iwUer, and. there is seen ia tim nntfah aaeviilreitif'fldneM, sd 
nlataoRdocm^ it increases a little in sise. and warm vapours,are asn^, 
locretss now calls it muzgah (e). and if /npiter be iu theBsceadani at,' 
,peererlh| in this month w native is polite, accomplMhed and learned. < 
i governed by Mars, and in this the noble,organs,.tMis titnbeast, 
Ki^|ae|fain, BBO'lObe liver gsow# and nnpgdistuigaMhahle, aad timre i^pears %ht 

,cf tWW dcctriiMs errignstumi i «tke esVm of audwr' heiug samma 
aid mlieve Jaundice. It ri stitt believed In Sooted 
“ iad.ltbelr ae^. lb. Bni^y, ip Hie fitk vcM'aie ^ & ! 

'ii^ilhed. mvS/vi^v iAierteS. da piPSaitmt 
^ ^ ^Zbec, as A^agitim 

.w^iBflWiV.'irideb iA«Sri^)a^ 

!smier.,Are tbese->**'bedw( Pin IM ja mla ns r uni i9inidwtts^)il^^ 

^'INWs^ 


ib reMmt 
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wfant. and HipMe^a cdfl» ii'jaiieeiiiajf amti^lfara be in tiie Mnea4* 
Ju at tne beniMing or be powenol hi ihui montir/lben the nanve ia brave* 

|p^i% : (be fonrth awntb iaffovemed b); tbeSan* and there appear in it traen* 
oxj^oB, and tlni apirit strengtbensj bardehp* circalatea and movea, apd |iiippoci«ieate)}^i 
in thla atate and afterwarda aabiyya, ^d|.if the Sun be in tbe aacepd'ant in the bei^iotiff 
or be atrongr ill this mondi> the native ia bih.v«|4raah, atroag, enterpiiaing* and in ^ 
tionof rojalty he iayr^aedin (the ai^< pf),.gnveminent and royahii^hn* fifth 
month ia Kovemed by vennsi ia which the tmcea of the di^erepi^ organ become d^^nct^ 
and tbe rann ia pere^ftble and the;Iathri'^oar, and ifVenna be in tbd*aacendaat it' tbn 
beginning of the aign, or |^emwmoi.hv<hi8 month, t^en the native will be uitelliMS^ 
handsome, cleanly dreaaj, ora p!iarii%'f^pearance. Hie sixth moi^ ia goverpect'by 
Meixury,and tlmt^oe Xdt.'tbn' tBiliiyo)fi8 then opened and its formation ia cflmfilteted!. 
|ad if Mercury be in the aaceadaint «$ the bemnning or ia pwerfnl in this montW^en the 
native ia polite, eloppent ' Tbe seventh month is governed by the MooDt^and tlw. embryo 
is consolidated andi^On^ened, and if tbe Moon be in tbe pendant at the beginidflg or 
be powerful in this mcn^the native is learned in amcoltuivlnd in measnrement'lnd in 
earths and waters abd..t^r dispoation, and if the embryo be born in thia month, the 
jndg^ent noon it ia.thatitWni'aarvive,('i^ because its formalimis complete4,np^^* >(n« 
and powers of the planetl are fulfilled. The eighth liinth is govemra oylSatarn 
aioMand the embryo becomes concreted and gravitates in the uteroa, and ia incapai- 
ble jirpaiefc light motion, and if tbe embyro is boin in this month it will not live (c d) from 
what we nave said (before). The ninth montli is governed by if npiter again, and the einbryo'^ 
acquiresj^ength and completion and natural power for exit. This u what that accCnu 
l^hed (f%ilosopher) has mvoared ns with, and bdeed we have added to (Oosheears) Cott> 
ipeiitary as wc intend our work to contain every thing necetsary.” 

(Extract from Part IV. Page 797. 

Text. On Sksel-Pox and Mbasdbb. 


Comment. 


% 


’ ** Know that small Pox consists of small pustles, which appear on the body, that ^ 
miiiiing nature may expel from the human body rednndanciea catameniorUm disaetnma- 
ted'throughout the body, and hence it is said that this disease must necessarily happen't6 
every one, bating, that these redundancies remain in the body lUl (so^ power) la pro¬ 
duced (capable of) agitating them, and then the expolsive power is aUmniated to mbhr 
expulsion ^'aoniq persons havq the small pox twice, and this is when nature b not sSile.td 
expel fte matter the first time, but a part of it remains nnd when the cale-facient ^nami 
agmn occur, ftm matter is agitated a second time. Measlea are red particlmi likolwllet 
seed, when they commence they appear as if bey were fiea bitea,,||||||theyfw hfto th« 
likeness of seeds, and they do not snppurate, but become eschaii!l^heb(o|si^ is dm 
acriofiotty of ti|p llood and its tendency to bilioosnesa. The elder (^^^enpi^Say#^ know 
thajt inea^a-are quasi biliona small pox, in inost circumstances, |Pk iii^o dill|FenGe 
be^een the two', except'that measles are bilious, very small in size, andas lf Itijly diif 
Hot rue' aboids'die skin and had no notable elevation, particohjlly on beir jlM ■pfUll'^ 
pace. Small po^ at beir first appearance have a prominenceand elevhbb, and Mpiv.' 
ales) are xroaller than smalt pox, and attack the eyes less frequently ban be]|^be^^{K 
toms 6f behr a|)^arance resemble bose of be appearance m small pok, hxcilift' bwta. 
nfeasles them'isvnore vCmitiag and be anxiety and inflammation ai^ipore Mvere, aiudf 
be pain in the back is less ban be similaififlpain) in smalt pox, on ‘ibcoant 6f be i||ji-' 
gnineons plebei^ which extends aloCg be vessel sitoated on the b%pk. *^or beproduf 
ufjOsaJl {mx:(araes) from tbe lai|e quantity of cornmted bloody and^dm meades-r 
fi iMn .thftaxceilisive malignancy m a small quantity of corruptaA|li^d. . MeadeB 

at) ft once, and Bmall pox piece by i^ce, ||mr'||Hpbie |fin|^k^ Jistd , 
liie beJpcil^e ^yth^oinB of BtnaU pox. that is (bose in ,appeo|ri^i|Mi; 

OgiiaaibiBMcciBmAm fwvmrable, ana timse wfaickare hard, green nnPptilple art 
thurahie^ aoiiibMiei whickare slowit ltltMiW bdon, and wlucb induce fi««{Mttt^fiiint{|fi 
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K fiontmmt or 4 ^e«i(e«. 

1%^ i*f ^ veryaeAr ««cb other. 

tm belt of tHIbtwo ««thoelb white, large in i^| ahteU in nomber, which come out 
cmdlit witnoat atiietf or violent lever ^ , 

• /* * ^|v'^ ^_, , ^ t k 


^V< 


n ^ • Comm»nt> 

And (Ml ie becanae flioa^ciroamatances) indicate that tite nintter ia not Terjr malig* 
jiaat, eiM thongh they be qoiek in concoction. 

11 ^ Teiet. k 

Then those which (thon^ they be) nnmeroua, yet preserve their clearness. 

^ a 

. , Comment, 

t ft ^ ) 

That is tire before mentioned fairness of appearance, and now as to (thoae which whh 

Text. 

Mutually^iingled and approximating, when they assome a considerable eieVation, and 
are round or qiglniaifi el they are bad, and atcnilaily those which are doubin and iaijje 
when^they rjaa^<jU|e into the cavity of another. 

^ * Comment. 

Becan^ this indicates j^cidity of the matter and its abundance, 
lui ^ » Text. 

T|» ^roption of small pox or measles coming out after fever ia better than the 

«And this becanae both small pox and measles when thev follow the fever, its canse ii 
apparga^ and that is ebaliition of the humours by reason ol the lever, and when the levee 
taxes place tetti^ it te^igo of danger, and that Ihe mattei is very bad; althongh this ha 
oi rape oocafreime,becaim in most cases Uie fever piecedes the ercptiunof amali pox and 
mcaales. 

Text. 

A^d the best of the two (eropdons) are those in which the respiration and the voice 

•MR jimnairtniMiid. Ithil > 

Comment. 

^jpecaode ij|e iddiiyit” safety of the Thoracic Viscera. 

* , Text. 

Ahd wilpB a nattent Sh small pox or meaSles is observed to pant, ^hosd' *^0 either ab 
Umaitci tee m the ma^ranes (ol the chest) or a failing of strength, and when the thirst 
and awxfeullra observed to increase, and the surfkce is cold, and the eruptions become 
bdbr ukolL death ie at hand. Small pox And mhasles generally occur ia spring, and k. 


tM$t pmokty aii in thStdran oftener tkaAu youths, and tiiey nre rare in md persnos; 
measles differ from small p ix in that owy are bilions, and small iuisine, and dO not 
iIm the (duif, and have no elevation. , 

Comment ^ 


nte. 
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of tmfte, cough, stretching and yawning with 
'aiain the head, ditaesn ' 

f lying op 


of small po«(are atfolkiws); pi«vioas tetWihippoer* 
the bai^k, itchi^ of the nose, idartiiMr vehe- 

‘ " ami eyesi aM 


heaviness apd redness ol the face luil eyes| amt dow 
of breathing, mi beavinesi and 
—leiy.painiii the Unoat and 
I aU t|4s ccmilteit tevct. 
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f lKinrtin twl m e«Mpjhii>r. Tk* proper M ^ 

itt«y e)w teJce of ttid «iatM end ^r^tly If tke fWtNliM 

Mt is Uidr eropHbiii* and thdr {a be epiiireb«Dd»d,eaBee (tbf patiei^ta 
ma of aaiaeed witb eager, end iaibeioo of parelcy. ^ 

OHMmeef. ' 

And if there be (abed) whb it, inbebRi of fige, it te s^^nnger. The elder f A*ki^ea) 
eaye, it is neoewary it eaell pot tobaetea tot»e away a si^cieB|)Viii«nti^ ol^loM, 
when the (neceaaary) conditioiMi obtai^ eed thaa if there be numilee ^th plethm oimI 
thia continoe tu tibe fourth day, thee wimb the poatiilee o^mall poa,apnea% U u not propee ^ 
to persevere in btoeditu, keerever if there be evident plethora Bn4,eDt|i)tion of the wwU 
ter, then so much blooa ie to be taken Away as will alleviate this, and int be parfinaad in* 
the vesvels of the 0040 ^ it prodaoes die same benefit as ems ^is and also (cools) the bedt 
of the superior para (prodoced) by the malignant (natar^ onmiall pox w^h is imlder in 
youths; and when blaading is necessary and it is not performed perfectly, there is odhMr of 
tnjory to the extremitbw, and so there is danger of the same tim in him who continwiiri 
state of coUa|me, and it ia necassmy that the patiAnt in both oRes should be noariihod^iinf, 
tiie very banning with that which contains nourishment, with prevention (^the ho-' 
monri) falling 00 uie internal parts, and cooling without binding nature and wicBpower to 
inapwNrie die blood; aa (food) of gropes with tamarinds, and of acid datea, and ci lentibs, 
ana thin soup, and that which is gently laxative, and thus it is necessary that nature v 
ahonld be loose at first, and the best laxative is tamarind, and if it do not Wwer i^re 
may be added to it, Calabrian manna with gentleness and oare, and thorn roimn^r infai 
aioa of plums, and it is sometimea useful at die first aopearance of the attack of email pox 
to take the weight of three drams of conserve of frankincense with a c||mpiior tosenge. 
Tba date drink is alao very useful in this case sometimes, and when die dPease iMreases 
and exceeds the eecond day. that is goes on to the fourth, and the eruption begips to appear, 
cooling (the PkllMt) ia a source of great dan^r, as it confines the excrementitioas matter 
within, and carries it to the noble organs and sometimes preveats it from exit and ai|Bp> 
apd appearance, and eansea anxiety and resUessness, and sometimes synonpe; bAhee 
(it is necessary) to assist the excremenatioas matter in such a case ^ this, by saohtlunigs 
as throw it out and open ohstractions, as aniseed and parsley with sagnr,and the Mtract or 
decoction of their roots or seeds, and sometimes by causing (the panent) to small a pieon 
of aatfiron; and the juice of figs is useful, for figs are very powerful in expulsion to the sor* 
ftcA, and this is one of the means of deliverance from its maliraity; and one thii% ex- 
irainely usefo) at this dme is (this); take washed lac five drams peel’d lendbiB 

seven,drams, gum tragacenth three drams by weight, let tliem be coiled inValf n ponnAoi 
water tilltheim remainaquartlgof apound, and give of it as much os is reqnirad; and onfi 
thing which aasista the appeanmee of this eruption very much is (this); take yelloto 
figs seven drams, peel’d lentiles three drams, loc three drains, of gum tragncaotn fml 
seeds of aniseed each two drams, boil them in a pound of water tdi|U|ere remain %bio(ri 
a third, strain it and give it to drink, and this will drive away thelRI from sfouad tba 
heart, and prewmttltoipitation. but it is essential that no oil should toin 

time at |U, aa^ IB necessary that the (patient) should be eois9mvith^«liAa1bi4 
removed from cold air, patdcnlarly in winter, for cold closes tl^ ^res and vg^s the 
hnmoiit^(<i) And the drinking of much cold water with snow, am|j|naatrance (jja<& 
tibe pntifisit) ia very bad. Ani aa to the medicines which inapiMpKhe Mood« 
end prevent it from ebullition prudaced in it in the beginning of uie disease, 
example, syrnp of rhubarb end unripe grapes, and the juice of cold friiita a 
of firenkiacease by ttsalf, and the oriak of dntes, and dates themaeivna awl 
the palm. 1 , ** 

It if extremely remarkafa|}e, that the above acooimi eoAtaiiif no ^ 
•ion fb the infeotious properties of small pox. Thi^^lm more aiie* 
piilliuigjiis the first (sart of the Sndeedee cootiM^liPir of infifiitioiii 
diseasesy among nhich ffflall pox is expressly VKuottad||| titii 
we ibtfll eonoii^ our extracts: 
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Ofibseasetkaomnarsinfe ^ ^ .. .. . ™ _ 

and pestilential tover, and putflfi1ldMin,(^spitalgangreBe)paiii||ISnlariy Vorowd^ 
in a law nmghbonrjbuMd, ami so nl|b|^almia, paraeulaiiy to ^ fMWSQfnsvhn *apkS M ^ 
the patient Attentively>»nsn so efKotil ache, porodooed by tbw w m gin a tt p a of suditii^ 

, (0j till, nnatoases» Is total lot wjlsmnllwiym ^^ 



, ft TBB MraiQAL A;n> I»HY3iqA)& ffOClBTT. 

und so ^ 'plithisu, ttnd spotted leprosy—and s^me diseases are hereditatV 
oAe geaeiriltion to aatitbw, as spi^tted 'leproi^ add batiiral baldness, w camties, 
add' as, goat, ud ph^isis pnd^ leprosy.' This is what the elder (AricedMl has 
laid down in his Qanooo,^'‘and in%uis view of tiie matter, leprosy and phthisis and 
siiotted lepi^y, are both contagions and hereditary; bu^^is is not the case, aocor* 
ding do the arrangenient made % tee poet, wlto says*~The. initials of hereditary diseases * 
are thus repkoned JB. N. T- A. J. Mu D.. and (jh^jletters J. B. B. K. H. J. W. J., are those 
whicl^aet On the body h^ontaaion. Thus the poet teckons, thaV the B. of hereditary 
dKwSes U bura, (tjaotteoieprosyJ—and the N. ui niktit;'{^Oht)~and the 8. is sill, (phthi* 
tds)-^nd the A# os ’^j^elecmesia, C? corroption of e{Mepiiy)»*^;<^at is the laUing sick¬ 
ness—and the J. i| (leprm)-it'and the M. is maleechooha^ (melancholy)—and the 

1^. is dikkfftabes)—ntwthe J. ormi^editary diseaties is jirrb,'(sotoe8)—ana the B. is 
bakhv, (tmW oris)—and tea R. is rnmnd, (opthalmia)—and ted; K. is knrooh afineea, 
(hospit^li^greme)—and thes is hnsbah, (measles)—and the J. u^oodw,,(small pox)— 
and t^6 W. is wubah, (plague)-and tee J. is josam, (leprosy)—and In' 'ipis (view of the 
mattei^ phthisis and spotte^^prosy are not contanons. However, it may be said, teat 
phfhis^ is a species of pntnd ulcer, and teen botii classifications will be jnstified. 

Thif^b probably the first bint of the iafectious natdttf of the « 

at Ibasi there appears no mention of it in Avicenna, that we, can fiipn 

On th^whole though such publications as the present Iwe obviously 
not adapted to the general reader, yet they are extremely useful to those 
who have oim asiooi to explore the mines of the East, and we trust the 
dCefim^ttee W Instruction will long go on in their judicious labours.*^ 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE MEDICAL and PHYSICAB SOCIETY 


TVansifftions of^e Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, Volwm 
the Sixth. CeUctdia, Thacker and Co., 1833. 

lit noticing this interesting publication, we shall not pay it the very 
doubtful cojl^liineilit of treating it altogether with that unqualified com- 
tneodaiioD^^|pith which the previous volumeiyAave been generally re¬ 
ceived by the Calcutta Press. It is a work o^ro much real excellence 
and^iitility that^will not suffer by just and discriminative criticism. 
We do^otme|||l^is observation as a prelude to intemperate censure. 


a-# candid and imj^artial, but not ofFenilf^ We should 

Be the 1^ to tnHw any obstacles in the way of medical ^n, who are 
s^e willingi||henefit their profession and the world, by commu- 
aicaiting the resnffimf their skill, labour and experience; and thd work 
beibre^ offers a most fit and convenient receptacle for those pnpers on 
imfticularsubjects, which it would be useless to enlarge into separate 
and disjfiiict Volumes. A hostile spirit of criticism might disgust or alarm 
vmip' able add modest writers, who would ptberwise be eag^r to con¬ 
tribute to the^s^^al {progress of Medical Science. We sincerely 
trust ^et^lbifPHNiifeitig which may escape us in the fmlowitiig no- 

a discouragement to any of the supportm^xvf 

e ' 
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the Srork onbe attributed to unfriei^ly motives. 

The %rst commurn^ which !'^;^i^ose notfcing is by 0r. 

imate of^Bangailoi'e add the 


^.Mohat, bf .13% Dragoons. On ti 
prevaiOi^^ hepatitis at that station. 


TBI HIDIOU AND rBTBtCU. laOmT. 


t We consider this paper entitled tc'particular mention from ilte cir^ 
cumstance of its embracing two very important^ considerations^ 
the causes which are sii|)posed to favour the occurrence of one of the 
most destructive of human maladies in a station of acknowledged salu' 
brity, and secondly, some remarks on the comparative standard of 
bealth and disease, between the Cavalry cuid lufauti'y troops quartbred 
at Bangalore, as influenced by their respective military aoties. 

The paper opens with a series of meteoi^ological ^thMrvations taken 
during the year 1830, and next follows a brief fketch of the Topogra¬ 
phy of that portion of the Mysore province in which Bangalore is in¬ 
cluded, from all of which we gather ample evideqpeof the general Cool¬ 
ness of climate, evenness of temperature and other circumstances con¬ 
nected with locality, which tend to establish the claims which this sta¬ 
tion has long maintained for general healthiness. Bearing, however, 
these desirable properties in mind as well as the circumstance of the 
elevation of Bangalore of 3000 feet above the levCl of the sea,^ how sur¬ 
prising vet appalling is the fact, that this favou^ region, this, tl^e once 
Montpellier oi Madras, should have acquired a notoriety the preva¬ 
lence of hepatic disease which it would seem manifests itself 'with as 
much virul^ce and intensity as characterizes its occurrence in the torrid 
regions of the plains^. |)eneath. ^ 

In the author’s " observations for April,’* we find th!|following; " Du- 
“ ring the past montl|» 4he weather, though oppressive at times, has yet, * 
" on the whole, been Agreeable to the fedings; the nights pleasant,’<tlie 
“ extreme ranges of the Thermometer from 73® tqS?®, but varying in 
“ general from 75® and 76® to 80® and 84® with crottdyTweather,Jte- 
** quent showers and sd||b heavy falls of fain accompaaiec|||tby thunder 
** and lightning.” ^ 

Notwithstanding, however, this moderate tempe|||^re, we observe 
on glancinj^i^r table of acute diseases amongst ^^ISthjpra^oons 
for that m%C no fewer than nine cases of acute h|Plt;itis 4<imitted, 
besyles a fearful list of other affections of a highly, inflammatory eSfi, 
such as acute dysentery, splenitis, rheumatism aiii|p|hrers. ° 

In respect to the intrinsic cause or causes, which may be ^hpppsed 
io favour the greater prevalence of hepatic disease in the Madras than 
in the Bengal presidencies, all that has been advanced with the view pf 
tracing them to their yeal source, seems to har^ added, 
little to ospf stodc of information, nor are we awar e t|i§||'t hese inqilirips' 
have ever led to a single practical deductim ofn tkmfoire 

constrained to admit the obscurity in which Wk ^ns^ratio|i is.iji- 
Tolvefl. Our author, seemingly, aware of thu, does notpress the, ijo* 
quiry, but bis inteotipn spoma ratlner to be directed to a refatati|m of 
d^triup pp long cherishedhy m^cal writers in In^, that 
ease is ascribabte to ehdemial sources, and in reject tdNiie pirp^aieii^ 
of hepatitis at Bangalore, Jj|iB confess he has madpjgut a o«S0.' '^ 

Though in our bji^on, there wbuld aj^ar tp be Oo v^sai^ <ibr 
^ any s^,iiefi^qn> ^ notioan amrocumd. 1^ 



tan ittofOAfi kmjibvt. 


n 


fttid Mr^ AalM^iley, wliicii oni^ au^or quotea, «re derired ftom tlwlr ob^ 
aenrai^s ofi tli« in tbe Carnatic, and not in the Myrare pi^o* 

Tinee. If, for insid^ee Mr. ibmeeley conside^ the preralenee orh«> 
pai^B at Bangalore ascribable to endemio caases, hovr could we recon¬ 
cile oiptralres to that paasage in bii '.work where ^ tella ua, .that thia 
atliilow la one^f the moat tenlp^i^e the Indian peninsula. 

Again, if thenyug^ any tb%ff to induce the adipi^ion, that the climate 
or soil of lEianjlP^ waa limny to engpender a prediapomtton for this 
.lharfal malady^ wKat clainis,we would aak,could ithare,tobeconiidere4 
n aanitary resort for invalids? One fact which we quote from the paper 
befor^'na, is sufficientto prove, that locality takes birt little part in ex¬ 
citing the disorder at naagalore. “ The total exemption of children 
" from hepatic disease, the immunity the natives experience, and the 
^ very few cases amongst the soldiers wives.’* 

The hoy to the exciting causes of the disease in Bangalore, the author 
tells qs, is to be found in intemperance and exposure to the sun, and in 
^ihis he is borne out by^e opinion of his predecessor Mr. lob, who 
a^s, ** although the (Ornate of Bangalore is considered more genial to 
Buropean oonstitntion than other stations in India, Hepatitis is 
more prevalent, owing probably to individuals presuming on its 
** mildnoim, and not acting with sufficient caution in exposing them* 
"selves to the sim*” 


If we reflect for instant on these powerfully exciting canses, and 
bear in mind how ihoompatible the vices of drunkenness and debau¬ 
chery arc, with tlm active and harrassing duties required of the men in 
their miiitorf capacity, and when we announce to our readers, that 
tiiese dfitieflare carried to an absurd excess Wthe cavalry corps at 
Bangalore, it cannot be a matter of much surprize, that their pernioi- 
ciis effects shoiMbe seen and felt, with peculiar intensity But let us 
trace ho^ far fllwe obiwrvations, can belboroe out by positive proofs. 
It sppeiws tfaa|lthe King’s corps stationed at Bangalore at the time toe 
sitttoor's ebservaflons were made, consisted of the 13th Dragoons, and 
the 1st or Royal £|l|giment of Foot, Many weeks had iiot>el«q>sed, After 
Dr. Mouat’s arrivliat the station, before he observed^ toe gr^ d|spa^ 
rity in tl^e number of sick in the two corps, toe comparison of healto 
being vei^ nnfavourabie to the Dragoons 

It was aIso*regiarked by the medical officer in charge of Royali^ 
that the oases were less violent and urgent in that corps, sad conse- 
qaen%>i:^uir||f||flder.toe8Ument/ which it waifbwld neoes* 

aacf :to\eiinn^ mwoniil the Dragoons; As these two corps are sta¬ 
tioned at toe same place, oimuny tlm sanm bar|wcks, and olotodl and 
£sd4%, as we are^^old toatf in poinkof sobriety* regolarity* and 

pnquvre, thAt there shonld be ip " 


is suffioient to tefm the, mystery iv 
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»wii^ qpitalpn 
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THI MEDICAL'AKB VEGTaiOAL fOCiSTT. 


bbrdiprinfr o» diseaiM^ Tberci;forp»,U mn$t he tbat gQipff a distance to 

the hottest season of the year, at | past 10 A, H.'^nd retnmit)j| at I r. tt., tofcether ^h 
the aamerohs barrack, con^>nonse, canteen, gmai aml^^ia} sentries, who aVd'^# 
posed to a vertical son, oaaMftbat prove injorious. Besides 4he regalar mnmW and «Viai» 
iBff stablest there are Kne^arades, field days, tnarching order,.]^i<^nets,ad1<it^ and 
rioiDS'-master’s drills, foot pa^es, sword exercise, See. even at fiiis season of tl||V 


new.||QvdB are thus exposed to the sun’s 

In addition.to them, the author hints want |||^itd!)]e covering 
.at night. Tb^ men sleeping on boarded bedh, witb^ m^ly a mat un¬ 
der them, and a light cotton setriugee over their persons—a very inade¬ 
quate protection against the cold chills at night—and lastly the almost 
constant use of the warmest clothing of our northern cUmate of Englmid 
for the soldier in this debilitating and relaxing country 

" I merely allude to them as constant predisposinjf' and occasional oxcitii^ basses of 
disease, and so far important to the medical inquirer, and therefore a legitimate sn^ect of 
representation, being convinced that the motive most be viewed with indulgeribe, that hito 
for its object the health of the soldier.” ^ ’ 

We conclude this enquiry with adding our ^ coueurreuce in all the 
author has advanced, and cheerfully echo remark tiiat it ^ a 
mistaken notion to expose that an ascetic discipline in a cantoitmut 
can add to the efficiency of active duties in the field. In further 
confirmation of what our author had advanced, we giu& the fol¬ 
lowing from the comparative scale of admissions of acute cases 
in the Rnyals and the IBth Dragoons, from 1st May to SM)th of« 
June. Toe strength of the 13ui Dragoon is 606—and the numb^ 
of admissions 105. Of these there are no less thaitSO cases of acute 
hepatitis and 31 of acute dysentery. The strength t||.the Royals is 6^ 
—and the admissions^!—which Includes but 7 cases ofjiepa^tis and 
18 of dysentery. 

The paper contains but little practical infoimatioii, and gives but a 
cursory insight into the author's treatment ofi diseased' This deficiency, 
however, is accounted ibr, by bis informing us that his sojourn h tbo 
recent, and his experience too limited at the Madras presidency to 
enable him, for the present, to enter into any details on this head. 

Thil|fnporUnce of Topography as connected with Medical science is 
how so generally acknowled^d, that we cannot permit ourselves to 
pass over the valuable paper ny Mr. Leslie on the Medicid Topography 
vOf Gowhattee without giving our readers a ^brief review oi 
ito contents. * , , 


principal points, as the simject matter is noi^ calculated tor paruai 
qaotanoi^ w^ont injm^ce in the author. , . m 

The conimtt^catiiQn opens with a tojpographical survey of Gowhatihe 
the capttai iqwcsr Aimim, in 'which is inclnded its geogiUphibsl pnii- 
tiOfli, mimics, mihfihds; and itSighl^ring hillsl ^ The df hbR, 
*ihd its vel^Ms 4na mhtered . 


THE HEDXOAZi AND PHTfllCAL BOCnSTT. 


Next we haire a oenias of th^onidaiioii an j ws estioiate of nnnt!* 
ber of booses^ wIi^uilNiopdo in tumioh tbe publio jbailcliiigs^ and Tude 
abodes of the nati^s <^r0 constracted. Someacd||i|ni^ then follows of the 
ino|y 9 ^< fobd, employment^ habits and genefsl l^th.^f the inhabitants. 
TfiPlharacter of tlie Assamese is hW eobsideired tlieir varid^B 
tribeB,#ittmerated. The naturq^and orime is alluded to, and 

the rest of is d^joted to h jltdailed description of the pre-^ 

vailing disetseilpf Ihe s^on*! concluding with a eommndium of 47 
ea^es of bowel^dmplainm, l^ted in the Jail HosjntsX with an ab- 
sti^t of the appearance oh dissection. 

We^ve given this shetcli in the order in which the several, topics 
appea^ ror me purpose of illustrating the systematic arrangement, the 
autlmr, has adopted, and when we add that they are treated with perspi- 
einty and brevity, we need say no more to insure for tlie paper an 
^attdndve perusal by those who take an interest in the subject. 

It is only a few weeks since we read in the Lancet an account of the 
remarkable and MBal success, which had attended the labours 
ofyp^Gioi in Egypt, w^ visited that country in 1825, with the avowed 
Int^tion of establishing a school of Practical Anatomy. It is foieign to 
our design to discuss what a priori might be deemed the impracticability; 
nay almost impossibility of such a scheme,but we are satisfied our readers 
vriu learn with peculiar gratification, that before M. Clot qditted Cairo 
for ids native land> he delivered a lecture on Practical Anatomy, 
before a nutnefous audience, which was honoured by the presence of 
tile Pacha lumself;|and that twelve Egyptian youtlis had been selectedi 
to ace(^pMhy thsHarned professor to Paris, with the viesv of acquir¬ 
ing a pronoiOncy in Anatbmico-Chimrgical Sci^ce. 


. If this signal victory of reason over tiie rooted prejudices of ages, 
l^ounds so much to the honour of the gifted individual by whose un¬ 
ited exdrtions so much has been effected in a remote and uncivilized 
land, what ought not the force of such example to produce, in kind 
and degite^mong a numerous and highly educated body of ni|B, sach 
as the medical service of tliis country can boast. ' 

, This retiiaTk has suggested itself to nsirom apgsssge in Mir.^^slie’s 
pap^ii, whichflNf^ a sj^endid proof that the ** march of inteilecl^, is 
^mmenoing course on these shores, and as it has a close beath^ 
Vith the ini^estifig fact we have just announced, we shall offer, no apo- 
l^idrqnotingAtatlei^th^ w 

. > those who are generdly etaiaiiied u a wsiier of oommoji and cesKii 

are hefiihi ^ oae of the aative dedors, aad abatraeta of fitMw are eatered.ia 

the)||Mpimtho^ira Engl^^ . $ .w 

f Unsseti AUVf the native doctor, to whom I at preMat allnde, has thronghoat 
dibwa nod atleettve; he had oharge of the sefwrato hQS|^^ital 

,ot KAaasii»4L es^wia^a'and dirdVop thO records,of the appeaimiei^S^ dbseefion 
of ’maar w esMOnoMia tiie Ajpil^odis, during jay anaVcMaldt^ al^acf. A'Ab 

dhis aetit Gw the aN^dop of pr^i^isBioiiiU Anprvmd^, 1 to menfioh, ^at 

* "commenced wcmng thetaWmles^ etdiag the origm aad wwr- 

oa^fbimid tin luimil^,.;.T|!as idm was eatkidv i 

imvmr ha«V|l[N>PMed fU<di h 1^ 
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' Dr. Symittan’s paper on the varieties of East Indian Opinm is a 
very important one, and is replete -with'taluable^infomation. * 

We have, in this, th& details of a series of!, analytical experiment 
accompanied by tablePIxhibitin^ the relative i^oductiveness £f seve¬ 
ral descriptions of opi^;p in spiritoous and watery extracts, and^ the 
varieties in their*component parts. ^ .Ipb to course of these experi|pent 
there is a very interesting ^^nnt of the cultivation of Malwa bpium, 
and its manufactnre,andAOine‘excellent observation^, ^^Icbare intended 
to show that if the medicinal propertiei^ipf tis drag depend on Uie 
quantity of Morphine or narcotic principle contained, qr^ if the quan^iy 
of pure extract is a better test of its strength than the pencentage of 
Morphine, that in either instance, some of tl^e opium manufai^ured in 
this country is entitled to a higher repute in England, than has hitherto 
been bestowed on it—and that it even surpasses in these two esJbhtial 
qualities, the far-famed drug of Turkey : • \ 

** According to Table, No. 1, thirteen trials with Bengal Opinm (Behar and ^f-naires) 
give an average of rather more than 2 per cent, of morphine, and 11 trials with Malwa of 
several seasons ^ive an average of something more than^er cent., making the Makwa 
one-thi#d richer in morphine tiian the Benpl Opinm: w m l K the greatest result obtained 
in any of the esperiments is, from Bengal 3^ P«r cent, aw^from Malwa 5 per ci^ of 
morphine. According to Table, No. 2, the result of seven trials with Bei^l Opiiim ia 
an average of2 per cent., and of the same number of trials with Malwa of 4 per ceiA. of 
morphine, thus making the Malwa twice as rich as the Bengal in morphine. The great¬ 
est result in any of the ezwriments, by this Table, being from Bengal SffMM^^cent. nnd 
from Malwa 6 per cent ot morphine. The best of these resnits, however, although ap- 
praaching elosmy, is still surpassed by that of Turkey Opium, einibited in Table, N^. 1.'* 
The result of five trials here, with Turkey Opium, gave an average of no less thapNh per* 
cent, of morphine; while the greatest resolt obtained is 6jpercei^—and diism|y.be 
considered as pretty near the maximnm, for not more than 7 per cent, has at any time,. 
Iteen extracted in Burope from the best Turkey Opium; a per qtatage in^ed somewhat 
above the average results obtained by many skilful Chemists. IPiat theh n^ist be thh 
value, in judging by this narcotic alkali, ofthat Opium termed, Bareilly,’* i#Table, 
No. 1, and obtained from gaVden culture, which gives no less than 8| per cent, of m<H'« 
pbine as the result of one experiment, and 7| per cent, on the average 
experiments.” ^ 

For them reasons I am inclined to think, that the pure extract alFordpd, Inay 
. better criterion, than the morphine, of tlie strength of Opium. All our exi>er}inetila tend 
fidly to conhrni the opinion, that the medical virtues and distinguishing properties of the 
druft reside chiefly in its watery extract, and that in general, according to toe produc* 
tiveness of any given specimen In this, so will be its productiveness inUbrpnine.—On a 
refereni|a^ito the Tables, it will be spen, that Malwa Opium stands high for productive¬ 
ness of'^ISatraet, both spirituous and watery; and in all the various instances ip Table, 
No. 1, Che productiveness of each variety of Opium in moraine is in jgime proportion to 
that of its extract, with toe single exception ot Turkey^. Tims, witBwsgm 
avera^ of eight trials, in the two Tables, gives of spirituous extract flli'per cent, apd ofj[' 
Watery 44| per cent. I'he average of seven trials ot Malwa, in hothlhiblcs, gives of sj^ 
ritnous extract 69^ percent, ami of* watery 61 per cent, while the average of two tm|a 
with Turkey gives 57 per cent., being at the rate of 13 per cent, of* waterYiAthnpctin^ 
favor of Turkey over Bengal Opium, and of 4 per cent, watefy extract Jh fAVCT of 
Mainra over Turkey Opium. Hence, I am bdined to conclode, that, whila iii .esmatioa 
as a nttdicitte, Afdwa must be allowed to be more powerBil than Bengal Opium, , it ought 
also to be rated higher even than Turkey.” ^ ‘i 

* The CUasse, who always prepare that Opium ibr nnoking by forming a watera extract, 

janaiuted wltji the prodwmveaen of Mch v^ety of Opium, and rate them as , 

ntua Opium, 40 to 8« touch—average 48 per cent. 

BSiiares ditto, 48 to M (lUto—ditta 48 ditto. 

Malwa ditto, 70 to 75 ditto-ditto ' ditto. ' ' . 

Turkey ditto, 53 to 67 IHtto-ditM #5? / tk; ■ 

t ThsMliioh><trtiw result id toe cshPttoshhsded * ^ esittai^ seWMIlty 
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13 ^Apa^ofJii 
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tAeoe proofi^ that.AgiJ^ OpiUm ^edidiifU purposes as 

* '*' ’ * ' Isymer ip pijyaty, that mapafiM^tuyed 

js > s4l«f that in tha , 

raptioDtoltw supply fr^ Turkey, India 
_ hWhitig inferior 

WUtU,,,kowov«r>i^<^<rl|^a ut a mercantile sense, 

i^pok to u of^'^Piamerce^^ ^ reflect on the 

Ti^ re^«ll|ue wkySs 's^ Jj^ s to our gWerhmeibti^ris^s are forced to 
a^it, thUlits ciaipts to ouxni^ntion in a medical sense, is butji matter, 
of aj^dfd! seciofldUry iflt||rtlil^ 

bUiur in mind fact, that the class of beings fmr Tvhom the 
ci^ttmptioil of this dn^ is principally destined, care little about its 
tConslllHent parts so long as iCs flavour is agreei^le to the palaii^ il^d 
its narcotic efiecton the system to ilm required exteiit.Tiiis being 
tl 


_^pale, the grand desideratum'is to manufectiire the drug after such 
fu&tt, as wUl bring ibe highest price, and the secret of this we have 
yht to discover^ for it.a || i ^ d not seem at present to depend on the^nan* 
tity pf true narcotio pMnpJe it contains, which is proved by the feet 
that thf Benares and Behar Opium is held in higher estimation by the 
ijCflinese, and is consequent more sought after than the Malwa, tiiough 
thdi»twe^rmer are avowedily inferior to the latter in whiit Ure should 
^consider the essential qudities of the drug. 


Tffere » a ^rt account of a new instrument for performingthe ope- 
/ralfon ofCoudrog hj Mr. Raleigh. It is a modification of the orien- 
,,t|d mtfk^4|ind^*|ra^oses to be an improvement on the rude brass in- ' 
used natives for depressing the lens. It is constructed 
mb follows. The Made is-about an inch in length—its extreme third« 
gj^i^ly ^tlafed into along oval shape—the solid centre of which 
Plirtipn is cut, but and forms an oval ring—the exiretnity has a slightly 
" cpmd maybe said to resemble a shallow spoon—shaped 

bfede. it is of a,size to admit its passing through the coats of the eye 
in |n equi^^smafl space as the couching needle. » 

> !0ie advantage which tbii instrument possesses over of 

is, gives the operator a more ceri^jp pwroand 
otup of the Jens in the act of d^ressing; $ alfu admitii 

of|Jii;i^^'i3dsprer separate of the capsule from its attachmenii^ . 
^d insures the lens ife oapsule being carried down in tjbe vitre- 
' ,^it|put feaf jsf rupturing the latter, an accident which f^ 

" 3nf enmnee,, Tne instrument is (if cobrse not ai^phen- 

'fe"-'^b'';capsnittr;yarfe^ '%heta'' its' 




ijsaf 
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Hmit dnr notice of this paper, to some of the author's obsmTatimii 
on the treatment of the disease : — I ' 

“ From the foregoing report^^t wifi appearl^at no estatlilished mode of praetioe was 

E enenilly aaeceesitil; in some of the moat confirmed eanea, even the aliehtest and ' ihoat 
land applination waa painful; after a certain period, nature aeeina to have Ipit aU-faSr 
wonted energy : lier jjpwera were mralyaed, and the anlmct sank a ghastly martyr to a 
loathsome disesae ; no Btimalu8,eitlier internal Or#xternal, conld aerve to ronae the de¬ 
caying atrength of the system, and many' a poor aniferer rejoiced at 4he proapeft of 
death, as the only sure means of beinit relieved from present misery. In many of the 
latter cases, which though severe, appeared less rapid itt'tiieir progress; after every ex¬ 
pedient suggested by existing rireumstHnees, or warranted by experienee, had iteeii 
tried uDsncceasfally'—a healing process took place, if cleanliness alone were strictly ad¬ 
hered to, and some mild topical application nsed twice or thrice every day; the sores m 
several instances gradually divested themselves of their malignant character, assumed a 
kinder action ; and the patk-nt after a protracted ronralesceuce recovered. The ques¬ 
tion of amputation is one of primary and vital importance, and indeed it .would be a hap¬ 
py circnmslance if we could rely^ upon it as a safe alternative, when other and milder 
measures fail iis; but I fear that in tnosl cases this “ nltinium remedium” is delayed too 
long, and that under the humane, but mistaken expectation of saving a limb, much mi»;o 
iiyury is done than would cateritt paribus have followed the earlier adoption tS such a 
Sacrifice. The sore runs so rapidly, through its respective stages, progressively deterior¬ 
ating and mortification so very hurriedly supervenes, that doubts and hesitation are lisi- 
hie to hazard life.*’ <, 

** Waiting for the ** line of demariiation*’ u only sealinjg enr patient’s death-wamat 
and decision in a case, as it indubitably is of life or deatii, must be prompt and final.** 

** If a sore have resisted for 3 or 4 days all the usual means of cure, if the suhjaceiii 
tissues are becoming deeply affected, if hemorrhageB supervene, if the constitution be 

I ariicipating to a high degree, with the local affection; luronly hope of saUfydimPtlto 
nife, and in many instances we will be gratified by the patient’s speedy recovery. To 
obviate the danger of the stump becoming contaminated with the prevailing nfiectioa, we 
must he careful, if possible, to remove our patient to a purer atmosphere, to incnlcatsidhe 
absolute necessity of cleimlineas, and to use every precaution that no communication take 
place between the convalescent and affected ’* 

** Having spoken so freely respecting the propriety of early amt^talion ih this disease, 
1 with regret acknowledge, that had 1 at first acted on the princi|ile8 here laid down, 
aeveral of my patients woald in all banian probability have lived.^ 

Taking the hospital gangrene as described by tbe author to be 
nonimous with mortification, we propose before quitting our notice of 
this interesting paper, to offer a few brief remarks on the treatment 
he advocates. 

“ Waiting for the line of demarkation,*' says our author; “ is only 
sealing our patient’s death-warrant.” We again quote the above, b^ 
cause the sentence, short as it is, involves a consideration of the higln- 
est importance, inasmuch as it tends to subvert a gener^y received 
doctrine, and proves the fallacy of a practice, which|ias>been forcibly 
urged by the most distingdisbed men of modern time. 

We are fully aware tbat tbe practice of amputating in ^reading 
mortification has met with some partisans of late years, though it man 
be adSiitted that the great majority of surgeons still reject it. The few 
however, who have advised it as Larrey, Hennen, Lawrence and 
Hutchinson, have, be it remembered, restricted tbe practice id 
that species of gangrene, termed traumatic, which follows gunshot 
wounds, or other severe external injuries as compound firactures, com^ 
pound dislocations, &c. and the reason fw an ^arly use of the kmfii 
m such cases, is obvious j for c^porienc# has provod, that ti# rapids^ 
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of the affection is so remarkable, that, when once the morbid action is 
established, it is capable'of reaching the trunk in a few hours. Here 
then if the case be left to take its» own course, death is inevitable. 
TOie g^ei^ rule, however we take to be, in common mortification, is 
ftor-wialrwfhe line of separation is distinctly marked, before we have 
’Tecdurse to or think of ampnU|;ion, and the reason <for this is that the 
*«taeie of the <^stitution exercT^'s a marked influence over the disease, 
nnd may have had much to do with its occurrence; therefore until the 
^mortification is arrested We have no security that the constitutional dis¬ 
position for itsdevelopement is removed, and the stump becomes liable, 
as experience too fully proves, to take on the disease. 

We have been led to;make these remarks, that we may the better 
compare them with those of our author, and see how far they apply to 
. the oIseMe he has described. After a careful perusal of the paper we 
find that the hospital gangrene described resembles in regard to 
its supposed causes, and constitutional symptoms, its appearance and 
.its coarse, the common mortification of soft parts, with however, the 
single exception that ig|me exciting cause presented itself in all the 
cases, to produce the ^'erative or phagedenic process though in some it 
was so trivial as only to be traced to a common itch pustule or cutaneous 
boil. We look, therefore, upon the practice of amputation in 
tiuftMiBaacies of mortification as new, and inore particularly so as 
regards India, since it is, we believe, the concurrent opinion of 
"m^t practitioner!^ that there is some unfavourable condition of 
the constitution produced by residence in tropical climates, which 
renders human beings less able to bear, and less fitted to undergo, 
•surgical ojperatiolfe. 


It may be averred, then, that a very important practical point ia 
established. Before, however, we reconcile ourselves, altogether, to this 
■conclusion, it is necessary to look to the results of the cases, in which 
'Aunputation was resorted to. On this head, we are constrained to ex¬ 
press our disappointment. We look in vain for the wished for informa¬ 
tion, apd are unable from the author's cursory observations to make a 
single positive deduction. Not one case is recorded, though we are 
told that amputation was bad recourse to in upv^ards of thirty-five in- 
. stancoAf^alCwe learn of the result is, that exactly one half of the pa¬ 
tients siiarvived, and we are left to conjecture what the other half 
died of! • * . 


• ^2 foUowir^, as it 

cf healtn:-— 


concerns all Indian invalids in search 


** I fear fWo Penang wnat yield tn some more genial clime, the character it Ca. long 
beea aaoal to give it of being an Indian Paradise; at all events, the deidhs ot many an 
excellent servant of ^vernment, bo^ Civil and Military, from diseases iocideuta] to the 
bland, and the long list of casnaltieo in oqr Coast Regiments, will felly attest the doc¬ 
trine qC^ occasional nnhealthiness. From an eighteen months’ eipenence of the saln- 
hrioos elimate of' Malacca, 1 ahonld onhesitatingly dye it the pretereuce, over Penang, 
mud v^ld rectmmend the' invalid, from Bengal' or Madras, ei^ecudly if siiffering from 
he^c or phthisical affeotk|w, not lb remain ldhg.ft the fonner, bui to sehsot as a oerw 
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There are two papers on the subject of vaccination. The first By 
Dr. Macpherson contains a series of experiments for the puipose oS 
regenerating the vaccine virus from its original source. The second;is 
by Mr. Mercer, and is devoted principally to the details of; tHiee very 
interesting casej of the varioloid disease, and some observations 
which tend to confirm the fact, that Vaccination is not a po»tive 
antidote to Small Pox. Both thes^ papers, will, we doubt not, be 
read with much interest by the profession. 

Of Mr. W. Geddes’s paper on abscess of the liver, we cannot 
speak ill terms of too high praise. We have read it attentively 
more than once, and shall yeturn to with undiminished pleasure. Strange 
as it may seem, it ih, we believe, the first pap^ the society has publish¬ 
ed, which treats exclusively of liver affections; whether this n^y be 
looked on us reflecting on the zeal of its membeiv, we will not pretend 
to determine, but certain it is that the paper before us amply supplies 
the deficiency. 

A more ably written and comprehensive view oi the pathology and 
diagnostic signs of the various forms of the diiliAse, we could not have 
wished for—the author's therapeutic conclusions, however, are singu¬ 
larly brief, but we trust this augurs favourably, insomuch that ho 
is reserving the completion of his subject, for a second comnymicarigu. 
A paper of this kind does not admit of much analysis, nor aoes it 
offer to us much matter for criticism, since we can find no errors to ^ 
correct or false notions to combat, nor can we point out any partidQlar 
part as more excellent, or more worthy of attention than the rest. 

The following will serve as a specimen of the spirit, and tbund sense, 
in which the whole has been written 

** It will be perceived, I think, that in all, or nearly all these cases, there was evidence 
of some disoraer of the liver having eiisted for some time previous to the appearance of 
any acute intlammation in this organ; and that in some instances, a collection of pumlent 
matter was discovered there on dissection, when the symptoms of inflammation had 
either not been observed, or were not noticed until withitt'a very short period of the dis¬ 
solution of the patient. There appears to me, therefore, ground flir supposiog, that the 
liver,^ike the lungs, is subject to an insidious degree of inflammation, whereby pus be¬ 
comes gradually formed within its structure; ana that as the cottection of matter in¬ 
creases, the disease becomes developed under different aspect^ as in the above cases, 
varying in each individual from constitutioned peculiarity, the site of the abscess, or other 
circumstances, and dilfering in its symptoms and appearances from puliBOilb|yoj^thisis 1^ 
reason of the difference of structure, and the viscera contiguoas to each otEan; cUmaie 
also, as inducing idiopathic afl'ections similar to those resulting from an abscess in the 
liver, may also have some effect Ih producing some peculiar symptoms of this disease. 
There appears also reason to think, that this insidious disease is of a scrofulous nature. 
Those who have fallen victims to i^ as has been above mentioned, ehave, for 4he most 
part, had a scrofulous appearance; the first indications of the disorder Imve been most 
general^ manifested in the wet or cold season, while they appear to have, been benefit-' 
ted by tee hot weather; and I haVe reason to think, teat there is a greater teadeneytiK 
this affection when the soldier is labouring under ^ the weakening effect of 'depreaRag 

I iassions, and change of life, incidental to arrival in this country late in life ; and nunv 
iableto affect Baropeans soon aiiter landing at a fiirteer period of their sojoarn ia' 
l^ia. 

** Inflammation irf* the liver has Imig been distingnished into the aente and chronic hfl« 
patitis: and there is reason for a distinction in the inflammatory diseases of teis orgaiy^ 
alteongn, not from hieing, 1 am incline to think, inmre or lest attended with ipflammaforv 
symptoms, as has been generally onderstond by these terms (f c^omc and liilflite, 
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fomnoh Rf one i» nn acnj^ inBammatinn, oi^orrinfi' moRt prpbnhly in the peritoneal e«ver> 
jnp of the lirer, and having a tendency to terminate in resolution or adhesion, wiiile 
other is only an ooeasioinid aggravation of a disease which has existed for sometime, 
aiost probably in tha parenchyma id* this viacns and which inaycontiilne its prioress aftet' 
the moreJlM^tory symptoma have been iohd lied. The latter, in short, is the dis* 
ease un(iPI|iiPh inflammation of the liver most nsnallv proves fatal, and is that which, 
nnder its l3ifferent aspects, appears to have affected the greater, number <d' the cases 
described.” ' ' 

Observatiofis recorded with such accuracy and precision, ns those 
in the paper before ns, ar6|wo rar^and important, that we cannot take 
leare of our anthpr without expressing how much we are indebted to 
ilim for bavipg collected^lmeiiEf^ though we cannot but lament, tliat the 
somber of cbllectors is so small. 

There is a full and<J^teresting account of Brol^chocele in Nepaul 
by Bramley, divided" into three parts. First, The loralities 
and characters of the disease. Second, Its causes. Third, Its treat* 
ment. 

The author, who had the advantage of seeing this disease in Switzer- 
land, sets out by showing that it prevails throughout the greater part of 
eenti^ Asia, from the IdPt bank ot the Ganges to tite confines of the 
China and Russian empires, but in Nepaul it is particularly prevalent. 
It attacks all ages, and even auimalfl, sucli as buffalos, goats, dogs, et 
Cffitera. JThe general average of those afiected by this disease 
tEniugfi^t tlie whole population, Mr. Braipley reckons at about 11 per 
cent, but in some particttllar villages among the mountains much more, 
risiitg aabigh as 15* and 40, and in one small hamlet on the crest of a 
high mountaia 48 were affected out of 53. The general appearance of 
Bronchoc^: is weP Itnown, it seldom disturbs the constitution, but in 
gome cases where it has attained a great size, vertigo, loss of voice, 
bead-ache and embarrassed respiration Imve been tbe result. It reaches a 
|arg«m size in women than in men. The author divides it into three 
varieues : tlie cellular, consisting of a congeries of cysth containing a 
viscid fluid: the pulsatiim, distinguishable by its regular surface and 
m strong pulsatory motilm corresponding with that of the heart: the 
glandular, similmt* in appearance to the last, but without pulsation.* 

In the second part, the author enters into an inquiry as to the causes 

this disease, and here we are totally in the dark. It is now allowed 
thud it a| act attributable to the drinking of snow water, nor of water 
impregnalbd by particular salts. The author refutes the notion of its 
being produced by innutritious diet by showing that in the plains of 
Tibet animal food is largely eaten; vegetables between the Ganges and 
the Mduntains, dad in the intermediate region a diet of a mixed kind, so 
that no where is tiie food insufiicient or bad, yet in all these places^Bron- 
ehecele pfiivails. A sinillar investigation shows, that it is not refeiyable 
to Jbnospherical causes since it exists in every vatiety of climate. Still 
the author seems to lean to the opinion, that the atmosphere exercises 
considN^ble ijjfluence upon it and observes, that the m^re tbe neck is 
eifpoied the more frequent is the disease, a remark which receives this 
eonflrmation, that of j^ropeans remdin^in Tirhoot and aitaqhed by 
Hm di^^, far the grtfiter t&dreo and hudiS id^ose neclw 
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•re uneovered. The ueck^handker^liief proves a d^ence to grown np 
males. 

In ilie third part, the author opens the treatment of the diseases bv 
recommending in the first place, neck to be coustanU;^ jil||l|||pd with 
a bandage or neckcloth to produce as much pr«sBure as the patient oau 
easily bear. To this is to be added, simple friction with any un^uous 
substance; the author relates some c^ses cured, and othA's relieved by 
these means only. But these failmg,*l’ecottrse is to be ii.Kl to Iodine 
ointment^ the a^hor stating that after a Iriajl of three months lie was 
■constrained to relinquish the internal use of £mt medicine. The formii- 
la he ultimately used was four scruples of Iodine to in ounce of simple 
ointment, rubbed dn the tumour half an hour every morning and simple 
friction at night ad libitum; many cases are related o the eflicac]^ of this 
treatment. On the other hand the use of the tincture of Iodine inter- 
nally, in cases where it does not agree, with the constitution, in a lew 
days produces diarrhoea, difficult respiration, cold sweats, &c. to such 
ail extent as to place the patient's life in jeopardy. 

It appears also to have a tendency to diminish the size of the healthy 
glands as well as the diseased, of which a curious case is given ; and 
also by some singular caprice, sometimes not to snew its power 
during the time of its employment, but to lie *^“*■**>^L^yj^he 
body till sometime afterwards, in so much, Uiai we are told wheop^i- 
ents have lost all confidence in it and given over its use, after the hqjse 
of two or tliree weeks the tumours have begun to decrease, and thtfUis- 
ease has been sometimes removed altogether withoujt the uecessiiy of 
repeating the remedies. • 

Of 116 cases treated by Mr. Bramley, 57 were cured, 4*^ discontintt- 
ed their attendance when the tumours were diminished, 6 obtained 
partial relief,and 5 were wholly unsuccessful. The natives of||Mepa!l 
do not profesis to cure this disease otherwise than by extirpation. 

Dr. A. Pearson’s paper is an important one, inasmuch as ?t pi^rposcs 
to explain how far the climate, &c. of Canton is calculated us a sanitary 
retreat for invalids from this country. 

The principal points are resolved into answers, which Dr. Pearson 
gives in reply to some queries suggested by Mr. Twining the Secretary 
tp the Society and as a portion ot tiiese, may be interesting to the gene¬ 
ral reader' we quote as foj||ows:— • • 

. ** Qmry IsA—>What class of iovalids, i e. what condiUons of impured health, derive 
benefit by residence in China ? • . • ; . 

climate dnripjr the cold season is most favoomble .in that asthenic state whiph is 
iodocea by previous ill health; maefa and sedentary oo^ation under aiijJuMaiubriotm 
efimate or season, or by dissipation and varions forms of excess under tlie tmtfne cfi^iun- 
stances; provided such habits are refrained from, and that any of the disnrderen Itetes 
supposed are still fanetional only. . Broken health, arising from the ill defineri ibnns of 
fever, or from palj|dal or other miasmatic causes, have appeared more clearl»^ benefit 
by the climate thatl moat others'; but then there has been a concomitilit use (tfcim bona 
in toaie or several formnlss, free enoogh'to remove tiie symptoms, and suffid^lV loiig 
cuntioMtl^ to obliterate the ten<|eqcy to and habit of recurrence bf them Chrouin 
have fr^qnei^y bbnefited or l]«en removed ,while here, iLleast those net,, kept np by 
vkeeMd <fr ciigaaic diseak. DyspuNiia estiniairted wifit th#ooM|^ikufi(i tot 
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«rhi«li the elim^ is iKeiitil}r. Tlie dyspej^ hypochondriasis before adverted to, il&> 
proves only wbile the novelty of change fasts, which here is pecoliarly short-Hved. 

Rheuinatunh has derived advantage from a change hither, as has that state of 
Awhem a,^p erhaps Anaemia, induced by seyere mercurial courses. A peculiarity in 

™ latter predicament, thoiugfa I know not if from 
mt cauMTls, an almost paralvtic inefficiency of the lower extremities, with a sense of 
prding in the nexors, wluch''^a8 continued alter the general health was restored; but 
this sfmptont ultimately gave way also. 

“We formerly bad invalids resorting hfther in very deplorable states of health, nnder 
various ^d very advanced forms of constitutional syphilis; with whom that mineral had 
not in a kindly manner done its duty : these cases occurred while &e efficacy of nitric 
acid in such Inaiadies, the pseud^yphilitic hypotheses, and more recently non-mercurial 
treatment, werejn their turns, dominant over a portion of medical opinion. Such cases 
now Midomer come on here : but while prev^dent, their result encouraged the belief of 
our climate being favorable for the conduct of long-protracted mercurial courses. 

“ Query 3(f.—How long a residence in China is usually requisite to produce a beneficial 
change in such patients ? 

“ That in most rases ought to be limited by the northerly monsoon; the most salubrious 
and agreeable months of which are Noveinj||ar. December, and January. 

^ “ Queru Sdi—What are the conditions of constitution which do not improve by the inva¬ 
lids' residence in China ? 

“ It has already been shown, that pulmonary affections of very description come under 
that head; and with evidence approaching to certainty that this climate produces an in- 
jnrions infinrnce on those labouring under, or predisposed to such, I believe the remark 
may be extended to any form of orranic disease in which hectic is established. There is 
a form of chronic aphtlias with caimezy and purging, of which bad cases have come from 
IndsnatiiHaWirst from the Island of Laconia, and we have had indigenous examples also, 
which might be deemed exceptions to what has been said respecting Chronic Flux, bnt in 
which the purging is merely symptomatic;—where there is hectic frequency of pulse, the 
* issoa^t'the disease is generally unfavorable.” 

At the end of th| paper is a meteorological table, containing obser* 
rations for six yea^^his is constructed on a very excellent pan, and 
we strongly recommend the improvement to all those who have it ia 
their power to keep a register ot the weather in different parts of India. 

Wt^iave attentively perused the rest of the paper, but do not pur< 
pose emending our notice of its contents, as owing to a peculiar indis¬ 
tinctness ilk Die style, the author's ideas in many parts are rendered al¬ 
most upiuteiiigible. 

We by no means, subscribe to bis method of treating some diseases, 
though we do not, of course, presume to question its applicability^ to 
the diseases of Canton. In speaking of fevers we have the follow¬ 
ing 

“ The complicttimis adverted to require discrimination at the commencement, and to 
be met by effectaal,*bufnot excessive or exhausting depletion; while the Cinchona may 
be nilly retied on in tlie treatment, not only in that of regular types, bnt of those anomu- 
onsan'l diversified forms of disease generated by malaria. The resource of Sulphate of 
Quini^ b& much extdhded the utility and power of appUcatioa of this>valoable remedy, 
especially so in the less regular forms, and imperfect remissaons and intermissions of earli¬ 
er steges of the malady than tw^rk used to he deemed admissible in. Still the ^hihi- 
fion of the pbwder, decoction, tincture, and with children the extract are (in so for aa 
I havf'been able to arrive at a conclusive opinion on the euldect) equally to be relied 
i^Mu to effect a cute, and more so towards secaring the petmaiiancy of it.” 

W« {hlly acltiiowledge the febrifuge powers of the decofftiDii,tinctare, 
powder, and extract of bark, but in the year 1883, we are not prepared 
to find these medicines rtcommended iw preference to the suipliffte of 
^ttuune. Admitting, bo'iffever, %ir saperiority, we have stiff toWn 
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j^ow they are calculated to secure the permanency of a cure after fevers> 
over ilie latter more generally favoured remedy. 

In the treatment of dysentery we are told :— 

The Dysentery in its acute stage proves occasionally but not very fnfqumitly a fatal 
disease, and much oftener has a favorable result, even where the symptomt at its onset 
are severe and threa|ening. Sach a resnlt, I believe, to be greatly promoted when opi¬ 
ates are entirely refrained from, and the treatment conducted by purgatives, imcacn- 
nnha, and mercurialising the system by means of the triturated oxides of quicksilver* 
interposing calomel merely as a purgative, and when indicated as such.** 

In this we &nd no mention whatever of general or loeal blood-letting; 
means of cure, which we, in India, are prone'ito consider all others sub¬ 
ordinate to in the treatment of aciife dysentery. 

There are several other papers ns' the volume, which we would will¬ 
ingly notice did our space admit of it, and amongst them we would 
mention two cases of epilepsy treated by ligature of the carotid arte¬ 
ries by Mr. Preston.—Dr. Morehead’s observations on Dracuncnlus. 
—Mr. Twining, on the effect of Ioi!^ne—Dr. Casanovas* two cases of 
Lithontrity—^numerous cases of Lithotomy by Messrs. Brett, Bumard, 
Bell, Darby, and MacGregor, and a case of Tetanus cured by division 
of tbe Posterior Tibial nerve by Dr. Murray. 

With these notices we are compelled to close our observations, and 
the abstract, which we have endeavoured to give with strict impartia¬ 
lity will, we trust, enable our readers to form an adequatewc^^iijliAibiof 
the character of tliis volume of Transactions of the Medical Society.' They 
will perhaps be inclined to agree with us, that a little more rega rd f or^ 
brevity and Conciseness in the general style of the papers woulcT^en- 
hance their value, and that much may yet be accomplished by zeal 
and perseverance, towards securing for the institujlfou that high repu¬ 
tation, which it has hitherto enjoyed. 

POEMS. H 


Poems, Original, Lyrical and Satirical, containing lndi9n Remini^ 
scences of the late Sir Toby Rendrag, M. N, S, Pidtlished by W* 
Boyls, London. 1829. 

We liave two good reasons for not noticing this work at any length. 
In the first place it is not a new publication, and secondly, it is a Imok 
of very little intrinsic merit or importance. Its Indian character, how¬ 
ever, (especially as it is now a good deal hawked abouHhe streets - of 
Calcutta and has never been reviewed in an Indian /ournal) induces^s 
to give it this passing notice. Who the real author may be, we have no 
means of lear^iing, but we believe that most of the pdems in tlfe book, 
were^contribnbed to the India Gazette many Some of thein 

are smart and clever and the local allusions ii^hich they abound no 
doubt rendered them very acceptable to the readers of a Calcutta pciper. 
The leading and longest production is entitled Calcutta,'* and » a 
satirical account of the sayings and doings of this City of Palaces. 
The versification is fireq and spirited* but the humour is too oftea 
forced. The j^eatest objectid& we have to •the satire is the very 
iUibexal »pd.p£^nsive mumer in whi^ the ipitivee ^e treete<i> Iti 
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th^tV case vre cannot be too careful to avoid any. thing like 
ridicule and infuikj the use of severe satire and bitter sueers, 
c msideriug our revive positions is at once ungenerous and impolitic. 
One of the. mosf remarkable passages in the poem (written in 1824Q 
is a propheoy of tli^fall of the Agency bouses, which we shall t^uote aa 
a specimen of Uie author's manner. , * 

* i'’ ,, LXXIII. 

Por'iSilTerent object* dilferent botom* barn—• 
f>ain, btalth, wealth, hoDOurn, happiness, variety-— 

Good and bad taste, are met at every turn: 

Wiu b shov-'—tWHii comfort—congealute society. 

’ATidst all this city’s grand and costly pageants, 

The people who thrive 1 think, ue—Ajfents !** 


SoMf to the top of agency ascend 

Iti Mivh great hurry as to cause a dizziness— 

13 nm n.liid o> the nperits of a friend, 

“ Se reas-'d,” se “ viorried.” by a “ press 0/ iuaineMS.** 
Sncdays yield leisnre-^rdens some explore. 

Or visit the wild beasts at Barrackpure. 

Lx\y. 

Yet. pure sound agency is in it's wane, ’’' 

Btinkh are the eource of all fit tHious credit ; 

‘‘7W much of sun-shine often en , in rain "— 

An useful truth — and fearlessly III spread it. 
Some by their notes* in luxury may revel ; 
hut money like the sea will find it's level. 

LXXVI. 

If habit's nature—why shonid we expect 

From men of biisiness more tlian shrewd plain dealing j 

Yet some there are who common roles neglect. 

Fair—open—candid—higl) in liberal feeling. 

Find^im the agent generous—'tie but rarely •{— 

In hi4l' a century, yon m^ meet a Faikuk If 


RefinM ideas do not always follow 

In trade's dull tracknor is it meet they should ; 

Else one (HKir man might heat another hollow, 

Aod take for evil what is now call'd good. 

Trade ha'tat all time various claims upon her. 

And men in bvs’oess diH'erent views of honour. 
LXXVUI. 

Long may oar merchants thrive on sumptuous diet, 
IWay Banks grow fewer for the public weal; 
Constituents be pleas'd—and slumber quiet, 
Sircars grow honest nor dread Uurman^ steel: 
Hard casii not paper, readily be found 
Near the ^ Lali Viggee,” andita street oroanA 


With tills eirtraftt we dismiss the book. 

A C 

* * Notes,* M Oils wTiting (1H94} then are no leu than few Banks ia Calcatts, wUch famwtste 
the countrjiBnd town wy.b their notes—'the sight of hard cash Is lare, and, fbr any amount, almost 

bsoottc a cunoiiW' . 

i We eannot help denying the Jiwtike of this sneer. The Calcatts Sgrate ha# hoim hut too gen*, 
foa*.—Jlenieirer, 'fM. ^ 

' I * Fetrtfe,* William fpirtmt have take tskan the liherty to neatien (his gaCtlmnaii'S MM 
(who is now no mnrej as sarxiimple of sll (but Is honourable, Just, snd Iflieiil, sad the frtnce of Indian 

AgCiM. Many is the ttnuMfbrdine he War intnimehtal in making. There ii ah anecdote related, (hat 
in the prtr 1799, whan Wiiey was rxt.eneiy scarce in Galcutta.>Mtd the MaiqBis WcilesIf^cenM 
hot at the inoint ut siieeddy roisoit, for (Lecburgea of the wat against Tippoo Sultan, that UMiam 
*n^. by his liagld nmne, toiaed kt v^ite day more than half a ttUlion ateytlag (Vm Ae hattM 
ohrM, or money brokers, in C dcutto, and sent it to the ndUe Marnals. Such was Uw astaeto aai 
conMeuce smong the nattlre* which Uie iutme of jfb(r/(^n>tred. ' 

—ET if*'!? u* ^UteViqtsM sMtoM Jicai^dMMtatMI rrDMtheBnnBilwar, 
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POEMS BY H. L. V. DEROZIO/ 

Poems by H, L,^V. Derozio-^Calcutta 1827. The Fakeer of Jun» 
gheera and other Poems by the same author —Ca^cuf^a»^1828. • 

There are so feve Indian publications of much interest or importance 
tliat we B^iall offer no apolog'y for givin*^ a brief retrospective notice 
of the poems of the late Mr. Derozio. His works claim attention not 
only on account of their own intrinsic merits, or the rarity of local 
publications, but because they atre the first poetical productions 
of an East Indian pen that have attracted any thing like general at¬ 
tention. Some few of the author’s countrymen may have filled the 
poet’s corner of a newspaper, or have even collected their effusions 
into a printed volume, but Mr. Derozio was the only East Indian 
writer whose name has become familiar to*the public ear. 

l 

We would gladly on this occasion commence our notice of the poems 
with a regular memoir of the author, but the materials for such a task 
are surprizingly scanty, considering the public nature of Mr. Derozlo’s 
later avocations and the short period that has elapsed since hi s de- 
cease. His career, however, was lamentably brief. So shor^d^'^TflWh 
so limited and monotonous a scene as Bengal and in so small a com¬ 
munity can offer few striking or stirring details for the biograpW. * 
The main incidents are incluJld in the appearance of his several pub- 
iications which gave an interest to his name th|t has no corres- 

{ >ondent attraction in the circumstances of his domestic life. Neverthe- 
ess the few memoranda whioh we have been able to procure, shall 
be laid before our readers, though we hope that a somewhat fuller 
account of this remarkable young man will one day be furnished to 
the public. « 

Henry Louis Vivian Derozio was born in Calcutta on the I8th of 
April 1809. He was sent to school at the age of six, and even at that 
early period exhibited very decided indications of superior talent. The 
school, which when he first entered it was conducted by a Mr. Scott, 
was soon after in the hands of Mr. David Drummond, the ingenious 
and acute author of “ Objections to Phrenology.” We diifer materially 
from Mr. Drummond on*certain metaphysical questions, but wf 
are not the less inclined to admit his merits. He is a man of n6 
ordinary uhind, and his writings unquestionably display |preaiqoiSknera 
and 8qj)tUty of thought. He appears to ha|m early appreciated 
the character of his pupil and to have taken v^h pride and interest 
in his advancement. Mr. Derozio remained at the same schoid 
until the age of fourteen, when he entered the Calcutta Agency 
House of Mesnrs. J. Scott and Company where his father held a reg.> 
pectaible and responsible situation. Two years afterwards be was sent 
to assist his uncle Mr. Johnson, ah Indigo Planter at Bhaugulpore. It 
was here that he first became a professed disciple of the Muses. He had 
Meedsdniost **lisped in nuinbers,” bat it was not, we believe, until his 
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sixteenili year that he had safficiint confidence in his own powers to 
venture on any elaborate composition or to dare the public eye. His 
first attempts iii print appeared in the India Gazette about this 
time, under the signature of juvenis, and it was owing to the ge<* 
nerous encc^ragement of Dr. J. Grant, who then edited that pa¬ 
per,' that the^oung poet began ^to feel his way and to devote himself 
with increased ardour and animation to his favorite pursuit. It is 
not surprizing that his first patron was struck with the very 
great promise of future excellence which so youthful a Muse ex¬ 
hibited. His contributions were received with kindness and respect 
and such a compliment from an 'ISditor distinguished for his taste 
and talent could not fail of inciting him to . renewed exertions! A 
young poet, however, is so naturally sanguine that there is perhaps more 
danger of his running into an over-estimate of his capacity and thereby 
checking the real progress of his mind,than of his sinking into a state of 
idle and melancholy depression. For this reason too much praise is often 
far more injurious than too much censure. The latter puts the poet 
on his mettle, but the former makes him too easily satisfied with 
himself and his productions. It was scarcely possible for the then Editor 
of the India Gazette to refrain from speaking highly of what so well 
praise, but we suspect that Mr. Derozio would have been 
a better poet had he been guided in the commencement of his career 
by severer critics. His two first and only volumes were hurried into 
pmt in the years 1827 and 1828, and l^ogli really wonderful produc¬ 
tions for a boy, they were not Allowed up by that gradual 
development«of higher powers which they gave us such strong rea¬ 
son to anticipate. His latest pieces are little superior to the 
contents of his two volumes. We do not mean to imply that Mr. 
Derozio was in poetry what Master D^Hy ^as on the Stage, a mere 
miracle of precocity. If his earlier works had been published at a later 
age, thehr intrinsic excellence would yet have entitled them to respect¬ 
ful notice, and the^ would still have been regarded with surprize as 
the productions oi an East Indian whose experience was confined to 
the plains of Bengal and to the society of his own class. We would 
' merely express an opinion that his mind too soon became comparatively 
stationary, and that he did not wholly fulfil the promise of his youth. 
This was not from any inherent incapacity of improvement, but it arose 
we apprehend, iVom bis having tasted too early of|he sweets of fame. It 
was so rare an occurrence to find a young East Indian distinguishing him¬ 
self id' the. field%f English LitelNtture, that his British admirers expressed 
themselves with a generous warmth in his favor, while he was no doubt 
the idol of his counti^enwho are not inthehabitofmeasurinl' either 
their praises or their censures with much precision. Tjiewild andextra- 
yagant laudations from East Indian friends which followed the 
snnouBcement of his death, were probably fully equalled by the 
tributes that‘were addressed to him by me same persona in bis 
life-time. "It wasMr.^rdzio^s misfiirtune tp have associated chiefly 
with.hi8 inferiors. Had tie visited England and found himself fur- 
iroonded by hundreds of men of far greater eminence, he woul^,^ have 
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learned how few there arc who may venture to congratulate them¬ 
selves on their own genius and attainments. It is the want of know¬ 
ledge that makes us vain. The profoundest spirits are gene¬ 
rally the humblest. Newton compared himself to a child gathering 
pebbles on the>'sea shore. The farther we advance the longer appears 
our road, for thd more we see before us. 

^ HU}s peep o'er Hills alsd Alps on Alps arise.’ 

The perusal of superior books has not the same humbling effect as the 
meeting with superior men. A book is a kind of abstraction, but a 
personal contact with our betters occasions that strong sense of inferi¬ 
ority which is so painful to little minds and so useful to noble - ones. 
The anxiety which some people evince to escape from such unconge¬ 
nial company, and their bitter humiliation and restless discontent until 
restored to their own little circle of admirers, is an illustration of this re¬ 
mark. A library is not so great a check to our self approbation, though 
adorned evenwith a Milton and a Shakspeare! In minds indeed, duly 
chastened and subdued by extensive study, a work of genius will always 
excite a humble admiration, but we are now alluding to its effects on 
youthful writers and readers who possess but a superficial knowledge 
of literature and life. Those who are apt to talk flippantly and even 
to think lightly of books, are brought to their own level in tile. 
of living genius. 

** Young Derozio left Bhaugulpore and came to reside in Calcuttaifibtbhf* 
seventeenth year. He now began to prepare his poems" for the press, 
and soon published his first volume which was received with great 
and deserved applause by the Calcutta Press. In ^the following 
year appeared his “ Fakeer of Jungheera.” About this period, through 
the assistance of his friend Dr. Grant, he obtained a situation as a 
teacher in the Hindoo College which he retained with great credit 
until the last year of his life, when the Native Managers i^isted on 
his retirement on account of certain unfavorable rumours respect¬ 
ing Jiiis religious and moral opinions. As we have now iu our posses¬ 
sion the letters that passed that occasion between Mr. Derozio 
and Dr. Wilson, we shall lay them before the reader, as it will more 
clearly explain the cause of this unfortunate circumstance, than any 
remarks wuich we could offer ourselves. 

Tjfi H. H. Wilson, Es<^ 

Mr DsaB Sir,—T he sccompanyinj' is my resignation; but will observe that I 
have taken the liberty of departing from your suggestion of raakingvt appear aamerit oa 
my part. If 1 had grounds to believe that my continued connection with the Colley 
would ]ge really and permanently prejudicial to that ins||itHtion, the spirit to leave it, 
without any suggestion but that of my own mind, would not be wanting. I do^iot eoQ> 
ceive, however, that a te.mporary shock needs such a sacrifice; and 1 cannot, therefore, 
conceal from myself ^e fact that my resignation is compulsory. Under these cirenm- 
stancea, 1 trust yon will set the propriety of my declining to make that appear a merit 
whidi is really a nm^eesity. Nevertheless, t thank you heartily for haring recommend¬ 
ed me to do so, because 1 perceive it to have been the dictate of a ^nerons heart 
anxious to soothe what it could not heal. But I dare.not ascribe to myself a merit 
which T do not possess; and ST my dismissal be considered a deserved disgrace by 
wise and good, i most endure it. ^ • 
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As the intemperate spirit displayed against me by the Native Managers of the College 
is not likely to sobside so completely as to admit of my return to that institution as 
Speedily as you expect; and as the chances of life may shape my fnture destiny so as to 
bring me but rarely in contact with you; I cannot pennit this opportunity to pass vi ith- 
out recording my grotefnl acknowledgments to yon for all tlie kindness you bare shown 
me, since I have had the honor and pleasure of being known to you. In particular, 

J mast thank you for the delicacy with which yoo conveyed to me, onlSaturday last, the 
resolution of the Committee, and for the syinpathy which'! perceived my case 

had eA.itedin yoiL Such circumstances, when genuine and unaffected, make deeper 
impressions on m^eelings. than those- greater acts of favor, the motives for which we 
cannot always trace. 

Believe me to be, my dear Sir, with sentiments of respect and regard, 

Your’s sincerely, 

Calcutta, 36th April, 1831 H. L. V. DER02I0. 

To THE Managing Couhittbb of the Hindoo College. 

Obntlemen, —Having been informed that the result of your deliberation in close Com* 
mittee, on Saturday last, was a resolution to disponse with iny further services nt the 
College, I am induced to place my resignation in your hands, in order to save myself the 
Uiortincation of receiving formal notice of my dismissal. 

ft wonld, however, be npjnst to my reputation, which I value, were I to abstain from 
recording, in this communication, certain facts which, 1 presume, do not appear upon the 
lace of yonr proceedings. Firstly, no charge was brought against me; secondly, if any 
accusation wm brought forward, I was not informed of it; thirdly, I was not called up to 
IhdMiHreNiitumers, if any such appeared ; fourthly, no witnesses were examined on either 
aide; ^hly, mv conduct and character underwent scrutiny, and no opportunity was 
afforded me of defending either; sixthly, while a majority of the Committee did not, as 
*' i hM;. learned, consider mo an unlit person to be connected with the College, it was 
resolved notwitbstiinding that I should be removed from it. So that unbiased, unexa- 
amined, and unheard, you resolved to dismiss me without even the mockery of a trial. 
These are facts: j[ offeanot a word of comment. 

I must also avail myself of this opportunity of recording my thanks to Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Hare, and Baboo Sreekisaen Singh, for the part which I am informed they respec¬ 
tively took in yonr proceedings on Saturday last. 

I am. Gentlemen, yonr obedient Servant, 

Calcutta, ^5th April, 1831. H. L. V. DEROZIO. 


To H. L. V. Dbrozm, Bsq. 

Dear Dbrozio,— T believe you are right, although I conld have wished yon had been 
less seVera upon the Native Managers, whose decision was founded merely upon the 
expediency of yielding to popular clamour, the justice of which it was not incumbent 
upon them to investigate. There was no trial intended—thei;e was no condemnation. 
An impression ban gone abroad to your disadvantage,(he effei^ of which were injurious 
to the College, and which would not have been dispelled by any proof you could have 
produce^, that it was unfounded. I suppose there will still be much discussion on the 
subject—private onV f trnst, but*that there will be; and I should like to have the 
power of speaking confidently on t|iree charges brought against yon. Of courim it rests 
entirely with you to aotwer my qnestions. Do you believe in a God ? Do you think 
respect and obedience to parents no part of moral duty f ^ Do you think the intermar- 
Ha^s of brothers and sisters innocent and allowable ? Have yon ever maintained these 
doctrines by argument in the hearing of yomr schdiara ? Now I have no right to interro¬ 
gate you on these vr any other of your seotihients, but these are^ rumoured charges 
against yon, aira I should be very happy If ( could say boldly, thi^here false, or could 
produce yonr written and. aDquahhed wnial for the eatisfaction of foose wMie good 
ppiDioa IS worth having; ^ Your’e Nocerely, 

AfASS. HiftWILSONl 
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To H. H. W^iLSON, Esq. 

My Diiaii StH.—Yoor letter which I received last evening, should have been answer, 
ed earlier, but for the interference of other matters which required my attention. ^ beg 
your acceptances of this apology for the delay, and thank yon for the interest which yow 
most excellent communication proves that yon continue to take in me. I am sorry, however, 
that the question you have put to me will impose upon you the disagreeable necessity of 
reading this long justification of my conduct and opinions. Dut I must congratulate my¬ 
self that this opportunity is afforded me of addressing so influential and distingnished an 
individual as yourself, upon matters which, if tfue, might seriously aifect my clfanirter. 
My friends need not however he under any apprehension for me ; for myself, the con¬ 
sciousness of right is my safeguard and my consolation. 

l.~-I have never denied the existence of a God, in hearing of any human being. If 
it be wrung to speak at all upon such a subject, 1 am guilty ; for I am neither afraid nor 
ashamed to confess having stated the donbta of philosophers upon this head.beeansef have 
also stated the solution of those doubts. Is it forbidden any where to argue upon such a 
question? If so, it must be equally wrong to adduce an argument upon either side. 
Or is it consistent with an enlightened notion of truth to wed ourselves to only one liew 
of so important a subject, resolving to close pur ears and eyes against all impressions that 
oppose themselves to it ? Gow is any mnnion to be strengthened, hut by completely 
comprehending the objections that are offered to it and exposing their futility ? And 
what have 1 done more than this ? Entrusted as I was for some time with the education 
of youth, peculiarly circumstanced, was it for me to have made them pert and ignorant 
dogmatists, by permitting them to know what could be said upon only one aide of grave 
questions? Setting aside, the narrowness of mind which such a course might have evinced, 
it would have been injurious to the mental energies and arquirements of the young men 
themselves. And (whatever may be said to the cotitra^,] I can vindicate my proce¬ 
dure by quoting no less orthodox an authority than Lord Bacon. ‘‘If a man,” says this 
philosopher (and no one ever had a better right to pronounce an opinion upon such matters 
than he) '‘will begin with certainties, he shall end in doubts.” This, l%ea4rd!MBKeiy 
observe is always the case with contented ignorance, when itis roused too late to thought. 
One doubt suggests another, and universal scepticism is the consequence. 1 therefore 
thought it my duty to acquaint several of the College students with the Bulqit; 5 ^ i W 
Hume’s celebrated dialogue between Cleanthes and Philo, in which the most subtle and 
refined arguments against Theism are adduced. But 1 have also furnished them with 
Dr. Reid’s and Dngald Steuart's more acute replies to Hume—^plies, which, to this day, 
continue unrefuted. This is the bead and front of my ofl'ending. If the religious opinions 
of the students have become unhinged in consequence of the course I have pursued, the 
fault is not mine. To produce conviction in their minds was not within my power ; and 
if I am to be condemned for the Atheism of some, let me receive credit fur tlie Theism of 
others. Believe me, my dear sir, I am too thoronghly imbued with a deep sense of fau. 
man ignorance, and of the perpetual vicissitudes of opinion, to speak with confidence 
even of the most unimportant matters. Doubt and uncertainty besiege owtoo closely to 
admit the boldness of dogmatism to enter an enquiring mind; and far be it from me to say 
tha^ “ this is,” and“ that is not, ’ when, after the most extensive acquaintance with 
the researches of science, and after the most daring flights of genius, we must confess with 
sorrow and disappointment, that humility becomes, the highest wisdom, for the highest 
wisdom assures man ofhis ignorance. 

Y our next question is—" do you thi nk respect and obedience to parents no part ofmoral 
duty?” For the first time in my life did Hearn from your letter that 1 am ebarg^ with 
having inculcated so hideous, so unnatural, so abominable a principle. The authors of 
such iufamous fabrications are too degraded even for my conlein^. ^ad my father been 
plive, he would haverepelledtneslauder, by telliugroycaliminintorstbat a son who bad 
endeavoured to discharge every filial duty as I have done could never hare entertained 
such a aeutiment. But my mother can testify how utterly incousisteit it is with%iy conduct 
—and upon her testimony I might rest my vmdication. However, 1 will not stop short there. 
So feisfrum having even maintained or taught such opinion, I have always insiated apoa 
respect and obedience to parent. I have indeed condemned that feigned respect which 
BOiiw children eYince, being hypocritical and injurious to the moral character. But 
t have always endeavored to cherish the Mouine feelings of the heart, and to di- 
reot them into w^r channels. InstqlinS^, however, in which I have insisted upon 
respect and to parents are nht -wanting, i shall quote two important ones 

for your satisfaeuWj and as the parties are always at hand, you may at any time sab. 
atantiate what I say. About two or three months ago. Dukhinanundun Mookenya (who 
has made so great a noise lately) informed me that his father’s treatment of hun^jhad 
lUtcoBe Utterly inenppottaUej and that his oidy chance escaping it was by leaving his 
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father’s house. Although I was aware of the troth of what he had said, I dissuaded hiia 
Aom taking snch a course, telling him, that mnch should be endured from a parent, and 
that the world would not justify his conduct, if he left his home without being actually 
turned out of it He took my advice, though, 1 regret to say, only for a short tiitte. A 
few weeks ago he left his father’s house, and, to my great surprise, engaged another In 
my nei^bourhood. After he had completed his^ arrangements with his landlord, he Jo* 
formed me, for the first time, of what he bad done. And when 1 asked him why he had 
not consulted me before he took such a step—“ because,*’ replied he, ^ 1 knew yoa 
would have prevented it.” 

The other instance relates to Moheshchnnder Singh. Having recently behaved rudely 
to his father, and olTended some of his other t^lalives, he called upon me at my house, 
with his uncle, Umachoron Bose, and his ctmsin, Nundolal Singh. 1 reproached him 
severely for his contumacious behaviour, and told him that until he sought fbrgiveneilii 
from his father 1 would not speak to him.—I might mention other cases, but these may 
suffice. 

Do yon think marriages of brothers and sisters innocent and allowable ?” This is 
your third question. ** Noj^ is my distinct reply; and 1 never taught such an absurdity. 
But I am at a loss to find out how surh misrepresentations, as those to which I have 
been esoosed, have become current No person who has ever heard me speak upon 
such subjects could have circulated these untruths—at least I can hardly bring myself to 
think that one of the College students with whom f have been connected could be either 
snch a fool as to mistake every thing 1 ever stud, or such a knave as wilfully to mis¬ 
state my opinions. I am rather disposed to believe that weak people who are deter¬ 
mined upon being edtl^ed, and finding nothing to be frightened at, have imputed these 
follies to me. Tnat f should be called a sceptic and an infidel is not surprising, as these 
names are always given to persons who dare to tliink for themselves in religion ; but C 
assure you that the imputations which yon say are alleged agaio.st me, I have 
Jeaiy^uJjtpg. tic first time from your letter, never having even dreamed that sen- 
timents so opposed to my own^ could have been ascribed to me. I must trust 
therefore to your generosity to give the most unqualified contradiction to these ridi- 
«jf4aaa|gtories. I am not a greater monster than most people ; though 1 certainly should 
notTnnw myself were 1 to credit all that is said of me. I am aware that fur some weeks 
some busy bodies have been raannfactnring the most absurd and groundless stories about 
me, and even about my family. Some fools went so far as to say that my sister whilo 
others said, my daughter*though I have not one) was to have been married to a Hindoo 
young man !!! 1 traced tile report to a person named Bindiibnn Ohosal, a poor Brah¬ 
man, who lives hy going ftom house to house, to entertain the inmates with the news of 
the day, which he invariably invents. However, it is asatisfaction to reflect, that scandaij, 
titough often noisy, is not everlasting. 


Now thatlh^ve replied to yonr questions, allow me to ask yon, my dear sir, whether the 
expediency of yielding to popular clamour can be offered in justification of the measures a- 
dopted by the Native Managers of the College towards me ? Their proceedings certainly 
do not record any condemnation of me ; but does it not look very like condemnatioli of 
a man's conduct and character to dismiss him from office when popular clamour is against 
him ? Vague reports and unfounded rumours went abroad concerning me: the Native 
Managers have confirmed them by acting towards me as they have done. Excuse my 
saying it, but I believe there was a determination on their part to get rid of me, not to satis¬ 
fy popular clamour but their own bigotry. Had my reli(poo and morals been investigat¬ 
ed by them, they coidd have had no grounds to proceed against me ; the^ therefore thought 
it m^ expedient tolnai^ DO enquiry r>nt with anger and precipitation to remove me 
from the institution. The slovenly manner in which they have done so is a sufficient in¬ 
dication of ^e spirit by which they were moved; for in their rage, they have forgotten 
what was me even to fiommoD decency. Every person who has heard of the way in 
wMch they have acted, is indignant; but to complain of their injustice, would be pdyiijg 

them a greater compliment than they deserve. * 

^ * 


tn concluding this address, allow me to apologize for its inornate ien^h, and to 
Kpeat my tliaaks for all thid yon have done in the oopleasaajt. alhir oy which % 
has been occasioned. t 


,2^ April, mi. 


1 toBMio, dear Sir, yoar*s sMUserely, 

. . H, L. V. DEROZIO. 
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It is quite certain that Mr. Derozio was indefatigable in his dutieB 
nt tl|e College, and was very much beloved by the majority of the Stu¬ 
dents. That he took a deep interest in their progress is shown in the 
ipllowing Sonnet which he published in the Bengal Annual, for 1831. 

3*9 THE Students at Thk Hindoo Colleoc. 

Expanilin^ like the petals of young flowers 
1 watch the gentle opening of your minds. 

And the sweet loosening of the spell that binds 
Yonr intellectnal energies and powers, 

That stretch (like young birds in soft summer hours) 

Their wings to try their strength. O! how the winds 
Of circumstance, and freshening Afiril showers 
Of early knowledge, and unnumbered kinds 
Of new perceptions shed their influence ; 

And how yon worship truth’s omnipotence ! 

What joyance rains upon me, when 1 see w 
Fame, in the mirror of futurity, 

Weaving the chaplets ton have yet to gain— 

And then f feel 1 have not lived in vain. 

Tliere is another little poem amongst his manuscripts which forms an 
additional proof of the interest which he fell in tke intellectual ad¬ 
vancement of the Hindoos. We believe the follov^i% Sonnet is now 
published for the first time. 

Sonnet. 

Wao originated and carried into efect the proposal for procurin^a portrait ef 

Davtd Hare, Esq. 

Yonr hand is on the helm—guide on, young men. 

The bark that’s freighted with yonr country’s doom, 

Your glories are bat budding; they shall bloom 

Like tabled amaranths Eiysian, when 

The shore is won even now within yonr ken, * 

And when your torch shall dissipate the gloom 
That long has made yonr country bat a tomb 
Or worse tiian tomb, the priest’s, the tyrant’s den. 

Guide on, yonng meh; your coarse is well begun; 

Hearts that are tuned to holiest harmony 
With all that e’en in thought is good; must be 
Best formed for deeds like those which shall be done 
By you hereafter ’till your guerdon’s won _ 

* Ana that wliich now is hope becomes reality. 

March 8, 1830. 

Mr. Derozio for some time edited a paper entitled the Calcutta Get*', 
zette ; be then became assistant Editor of the India Gazette which he 
left soon after, we know not from what cause, but in p letter discover¬ 
ed amoBgst bis papers, Arom the principal Editof, fherl appears to have 
been no dissatisfaction on either side. The letter alluded to is a very 
generous and complimentary one and touches upon fiecuniar^ matf^n 
with great delicacy and good feeling. His articles however, in the 
India Gazette were not popular, for many readers were offended by 
their flippancy and pretension. This was unhappily too much the 
character of his pro8e-writing|;^;;^'^whioh though always clever, smart 
and lively, llll an mr of coxcombry and conceit that injured the' 
effect of muon' truth and originality of observation. On leaving 
the India Gazette he set up a paper of hiaown, exclusively deveted 
io the interest of his own class "and whh^h he continued to edit 
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with great zeal and ability till arrested in bis labours by his last illness. 
He died of cholera morbus, after lingering the onusual period of four 
or live days, on the 23d of December, 1831, in the 22d year of his age. 

Mr. Derozio's character in private life was such as endeared him 
greatly to his associates. There was ^ air of frankndSs and cordiali¬ 
ty in^ his manners, and bis conversation was always lively, and 
sometimes brilliant. He was particular, and even foppish, in 
his dress, which, connected with a i diminutive stature, disappointed 
those new acquaintances who had formed an idea of his person from 
the productions of Ids mind. The acuteness and vivacity of his re- 
marki|^ however, soon restored him to the rtranger'B .good opinion. 
Those who knew him most, appear to have liked him best. He was 
an ezicellent son, a mist aifectionate brother, and a warm friend. 

We have now to speak more particularly of his poetry. From 
knowing the youth and genius of the author, it has always seemed to 
us rather in tne light of a promise than of a performance. If his 
progress had n^^^n somewhat checked by a certain self-satisfactioa 
from too early ip||'mnmeasured praise, he would have bestowed more 
time and pains upon his later works, which, though always full of talent, are 
often crude and unfinished. His first volume, as the production of an 
Bant-lndian^py of 17, was an extraordinary work, and indicated a 
wonderful precocity of genius. If he had lived longer, and had steadily 
edlilimysed in growth of intellect with his years, he might have won to him¬ 
self a more lasting and more widely extended reputation. Even as it is, 
he will not be soon fprgotten, as tiie first East Indian who has evinced a 
decided poetic genius.Shortly before bis death he spoke with co.uparative 
indifference of froth fits volumes, and seemed to leel that they did not 
fairly represent th^xteUt of his inward power. Every writer, indeed, 
is greater than bis works, for there will always remain, in the last re¬ 
cesses of the mind, a thousand thoughts and feelings that defy expres¬ 
sion ; but hfr. Derozio very justly estimated bis natural capacity when 
be felt that by greater labour and study he might have embodied ju 
appropriate verse far iiigher sentiments and nobler imagery than are 
to be found in any thing he had yet produced. It is on these acHioants 
tiiat the shortness of his poetical career is so much to be lamented. He 
yrasjttst beginning to discover the defectsof his ewly poems; and on be¬ 
ing ^ged not t^ **^nbeseem the promise of his spring,” be intimated 
bis intention tb satisfy, if possible, the general expectation of his 
friends, and not to rest his fame on hie juvenile attempts. We would 
not, however, be fought to depreciate all his actual performances Jby 
this reference to his capacity for higher efforts. Many of his she.W 
^ems have very great intriosic merit; and even hia^ longest work, 
TheFaheer of Jui^eera, though^ ,^very imperfect aiid objectionable 
as a whole, contains numerous pas^p^f singidar interest and beauty. 

story of tite Pakeer of /timgAel^l^consiikTed w|6iotit reference to 
its poeti^ illustrations, is unworthy of criticism or analysis. It is at once 
' commoniplaoe. A pretended fakeer turns ofit to be 

; ime (^fef a band of dacoits, and runs oflf with a widow when she is 
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sbost to sftferifioe herself on the funeral pile of her husband, this is 
the main fact or grouiid<'work with which a varietj^ of wild adfentures 
and outrageous passions are connected. The author has^ however, in 
some respects redeemed the poverty of the narrative by a wealth of 
imager^ and mi^h spirit and harmony of versification. His chief 
defect is the manner m which he has jumbled together the styles of 
Moore and Byron, whose works seem to have made a great deal too 
much impression on his mind. They are dangerous models. An 
imitator of these poets must inevitably run into cold and glittering 
conceits, and false and turgid descriptions of human passion. Eveo 
equal genius could hardly preserve him from their peculiar faults,, /or 
when the mind is too much absorbed in admiration of any particular 
writer, his faults become so hallowed by a close iissociation- with his 
beauties, and both are at length so unconsciously confounded and 
intermingledby hisadmirer,thatttiedistinctioni8 no longer cognizable. 
It is much to be regretted that Mr. Iberozio’s poetical reading was for 
some period so extremely limited. Had be studied^tiakspeare and 
Milton as closely as he studied Moore and Byron, bu^^n'style would 
have been something very different from what it was. "^^{^tteriy his ac¬ 
quaintance with the best poets, both of ancient and modern times, was 
very extensive, sod he began to be less reverential towardg the idols 
of his earlier days.' Tn an essay on Poetry, which he read before a 
Literary Association in Calcutta a few years ago, he spoke of Words¬ 
worth with very little respect, but before his death he entfciot^ 
altered his opinion of that most profound and philosophical of living 

{ loets. Miss Landon was another of his earlyi|&vor^s, whose style ho 
ived to characterize with even too much ^‘severity, fbP though 
she too frequently indulges in false thoughts and sentmeiifal exagge¬ 
rations, there are indications of real feeling and unddubted genius in 
most of her productions. Mr. Derozio’s imitations, however, rarely 
approached the sin of plagiuj^m, and Seewirather to have been sug- 

S ested by a lively sense or exdellence in others, than a want of conl- 
enqe in himself. Even in his similitudes there ard dtssimiUiudes. 
The images come directly from his own brain, the fdelings 
from hi! own heart. He did not ait down to write with a pattern page 
laid open before him, but poured out his own genuine ’ i^irit with a > 
poet’s fervor. If the genius of dther pien enthralled his iiSart wd 
colored many of his own dreams, the Tact is more «re4itable to nis 
poetical sympathies, than decisive ,against bis claims as an original 
wiiter. The same intenM^iove^ t)Maty which leads pnet i(ve]^re- 
sentjbe ehmrms of extern# nature^' wiU sometimes beguile him into 
an i^atioa of;iwhat is admirable in the writings of olmers. This is. 
especially tht? eafd with young poets, who are almost always imitators. 
Byron in his Chillilb Harold is have caught many %shes qf 

Af the Excursion,’?, i^dtmtih- 
stmidtng his aifisofiidif^lwempt fo^l^L^e Poet. Yet no one "would 
draw any coaelundditi^^nf' ihis fact, at nil disrespec^l to JSyron’i 
genius. Wlmihe took .frpmi others l^e made His o#itdiy the'intensitt 
and vigour I with whioii ho recast it in the mould of hJs Own min^; AU 
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poets borrow more' or leas from tbeir contemporariea, which aecbutifs 
indeed for that generid resemblanoe which is to be traced in the poetrp 
of particalar ages. 

We shall now proceed to lay a few specimens of Mr. Perozio’s 
genius before our readers, and we hope that they will appear to call 
rather for higher than less eofnmendation than we hare bestowed upon 
his general character as a poet. His first volume opens with the fol> 
lowing sonnet. It not^ however,,one of his best. The leading idea 
seems borrowed partly from some beautifol stanzas by Scott, com¬ 
mencing 

. t * Harp of the North! that looatderiM long hath hnog 

' Oft the witch elm that shades St. Inllan’s spring; 

imd partly from one of Moore's Melodies, beginning 

Dear Harp of mjr conntrj! in darkness I fonnil this. 

The fifth line of the sonnet is almilt a ^petition of a line in Moore's 

Lyric— ' 

sold chain of ^eqee had hang o’er fiiee long; 

SONNET. 


tat HARf OP wni*. 

Why hang’st thoa lonely on yon withered bongh r 
Unstrung, for ever, most Uioo there remain? 

Thy mnsiconce was sweet— who hears it now T ; 

Why doth the breeze sigh over thee in vai|i 
Silence hath bound thee with her fatal chain ; 

Negleotpd, mate, and desolate artthon, 

UkC #ninm|||nonoment on desert plain 
O ! maov a nind more worUty far than mine 
Once tny harmomons chords to sweetness gave. 

Aim many a wreath for them did Fame entwine 
Of flowers still blooming on the minstrel's grave t 
Those hands are cold—but if thy notes divine 
May be by n^wtal wakened again, 

Harjg o fi^ eOnntry, let me fti^ the strain! 

IHdf perfectly original, this i« a very pleasing* ev!* 

denoe of of a boy of 18. Bui, as I ve have already hinted, 

there are Miter things than J;bis an we get Vurther into the volume. 
Our next extract is an avowed of Byron, but it is highly spi- 

rilsdaiicf musical:— 

lOSAVEN. , 


at miTAnoN oPv^rd afao»’s 
^Kaowye the land whenj^'cll^i«s^|Mmyrtle,* Sm;. ' 
f WWUeN in a tait'9 A«^.)' 

Know ye the land where the fountain is springing, 

Whow watan give Hfe, and whose flow aevnr mods} 
Whereohorah iMMj »en|j d|i j|Coaoert. me snuRW 
The hymn that ircdPMSl'.weewse s»neiwlit.f ’ 

Know ye the land w1ii|r,|Pjpii «animMp%»^'/'. < 

Where hia li^iwoahllm^^n'd by gtsi^ wvhM; . 
^Wheve theieldf Nmall taw) anaftfie 
Neveirfadea while with aweetpaas ei^hniaw thhy pcrfiuae | 
Where sif^t are ne’er heard, aiwt, where tears are new shed 
Vnre hssrts that might eisetHM hs<asb>ohca,asdjWcd; 
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Where grief M anfeli^wliereito oameiaaikndwB, ^ 

Where the mnsic of gladness ia heard in each tone ; 

Where melodv vibrate from harps ef pnre gold,' 

Far brighter than mortal’s weak eye can behold; „, 

Where the harpers ere robed in a mantle of light. 

More dazaline thartdihffloads. than silver more white) 

Where rays from a rainbow of emerald beam. 

Where troth is no name, and where bliss is no dream ?«• _ 

’Tis tbe seat of oor God f ’iis the’^i^d of the blest*-* 
llie kingdom ofglory-^-the region of rest— 

The boon that to roan shall hereafter be given— 

’Tis Love's hallowed emnife—’tis Heaimh ! His Heaven! 

March, 1826. 

L.. Mr. Derozio from his earliest childhood evinced a love of liln^ily 
and'independenee, and his volume is full of interesting exem^lifica# 
tions of this generous feeling. The following was written his 15th 
year! It is no wonder that an East Indian boy who could feel and 
write in this way was looked upon with wonder and admiration 
THfi GRBHKS MARATHON*. 


The monntsins look On Marathon— 

And Marstbon looks on tbe sea ; 

And muMng there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Oreece might still be free 
FQ^sndlng on the Fenian's grave, 

1 mild not deem ra/self a slave. 


He who dies his land to save. 

Rests wkhin a glorioas grave. 

Forward, forward ! Grecians, on 1 
Tis the plain of Marathon ! ^ 

By the vjCt’ry of our sires, 

By our bosoms’ native Brea, 

By th’ Athenian’s-j- deathless uam<|^ 

Here we vow to die for fame! 

Spirits of the mai^ band 
Who once armed Mlfre tliis knd, ■ 
Who their valor bate displayed. 

Heaven will quit, otir cause to aid. 

Here, our sires a battle fought. 

Here, witti blood their riglita uey bong^^ 
Here, our rirea a battle won, 

On t^ plain of Maiwiitni 1 

Grecians! brothers! Jfwntlessbc,— 
Think upon Thermopyim, 

Think npon Platssa’s da)r,>n',»,/. 

Think of ages ^hat away. ^ 

Think onmose more de«r timn Itk, 
Phrents, childeepi, aistor, wife; 

Think of victor]^thin|, of &ine, 

Freedoip, fmrtune, nation, name! 

' fipatta’a heroes never turned, «' 

E’en enbmission's imms d| |j to aiHirned; 

answered, di^l^e^, 

** Let umm eeme, aa iy yy armsl 


* These Hnes veto 


■— **-* ■ 

wTItiM_ _ - . 

between tbe Turks and ^ OreMw, to which the hitlev wersvictsrigps. 
t IbemlstocUa. ** 

f Tbe well known reply of Leonhlaji M Xencst, 


uAeVte awKnmosmsBt ofmt ncUaa ftuihad tRtfn place at Marsflwa 
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Thin M Freedom’s hallowed earth. 

Hallowed by a deed of worth; 

Let another such be dohe 
Oo this field of Moralbon. 

Yes ! frorn hence the Persian fled. 

Here lay many a tyrant dead. 

’Tis a gallant field of glory, 

S is a battle famid ^ story 
're the Moslem wo shall meet. 

Prostrate lay him at our feet; 

Seek we freedom ?—^Orecians, on I 
Freedom’s field is Marathon I 
May, im. 

The next extract will show how early he began to think not only as 
a man"but as a philosopher !— 

yORICK’S SCULL. 


Clown.—This same scnll, Sir*Jtes Yerick’s scall, the King’s Jester. 

Hamlet.—(t«WagtAes^/)'fli7 . 

Clown.—E'en that. 

Hamlet.—Alas! poor Yorick I ' • • * * 

« . * ♦ * • “Now got yon to 

' my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch 

thick, to this ihvoor abe must come; make her laugh 
at that. 

Skaktpeare. 

It is a most homiliating thought. 

That man, who deems himself the lord of ail, 

(Alas ! why doth he thus himself miscall?) 

Must one day turn to nought, or worse than nought; 

Despite of all his glory, he mast fall 

Like aii^ll Ici^^ autninn ;«nd liis power 

Weighs lightKmaT) hi.s breath in his lastbonr; 

And then earth’s lord is fragile as a flower.— 

Tjjm is a lesson fof thee. Pride !—thy book 
.Smild he the charnel finto it once look. 

And when thon’st rei^ it, feed n^n the thought. 

The most hnmiiiaUhg thdught ^ thine 
And tlion, shalt Iw unto this fav^'oue day brought— 

Behold! this is the ^ human face divine !** 

Aprii, J827. 

What freedom and spirit is there in the following sonnets, consider* 
ing the youth and inexperience of the winter I 

For loneliness and thoughflhis is the hour 
Now that thoa smifst so benutiful and bright 
Oh h how 1 feel thy swl^subduing power. 

And gaze upon thy loveliness, sweet Night! 

There sails the moon, like a small silver bark 
Floating uptmfito ocean vast and dark: 

Lovers ahonfd^y Ipok nj^her light. 

And only by h# iiykt «M|ll|^vera meet; 

Hey catch an inspifWonJi^R|e eight, 

Aind dl their woi^tsflaiynm^ 

; *!Mke the soft fintt of waters for away ; 

hearts fund*er< with gladnmii, titt they aeeta 
As ifthey weiciiot beingsof tke day, 

Bat bmmt^ oreafione of a dceaa { 
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II. 

Night, Night, O Night! thoa halt a Mntle face, 

Like a food mother'a amiling o’er her child! 

Igaze OR tliee till my soul sweilaajpace 
With thoughta andflapirationa high, and wild. 

’Tia ever ao: nod there be aome who find 
7%at when the eye ia fixed on bonndleas apace, 
Spuming the earth, vaat grows th«||^iiii mind. 

And seeks in aome bright orb a^Afelling-place. 

And it may be, that in my breast the fires 
' Of hope, and fancy both are bnrning bright; 

And all my aapirationa, and rieairea 
May pass nwny.e’en with thy alindowa,Night! 

Bnt could my spirit fiy from earth a fur. 

'Twonid dwell with one I love iu yonder lovely star. 

ur. 

Oh ! how fond memory in the calm of night , 

Brings to the mind young love, though love hath past. 
With all th’ endearing thinj^i^hich gave delight. 

And whirh we once helieTed cdAld always last! 

Oil at this hour, in happier days I deem. 

When, Time! thy foot fell soflly upon flowers. 

And lighted by Diana’s purest beam. 

Have yonthrnl hetirts enjoyed the passing hours ; 

And as the lover named the loved-one’s name, 
f^ie grew her cheek, while glowed the fire within, 
Likeintfe asbestos whitened by the flame 
1'Ken did the madness of bis heart h«<gin ; 

And then he gazed upon her forehead fair. 

Then looked into her eyes, to see if love was there. 

IV. 

Swift as the dark eye’s glance, or fa'coTllii^igbt,* 

Thought comes on thought, awakened by the night— 

And there are some which imint towards the past, 

And fondly linger o'er life’s twilight sky, 1^. 

Hailing the sacred star of i ’ ^ 

And thou, tliough lonely, thou, my^ioor heart hast 
Mach to muse over of past happiness. 

And though 'tis gone for ever, not the less 
Is it's remembrance dear—bat lo ! a cloud 
Hath wrapt the mood, like beauty in a shroud ! 

Hush! there is silence—hot methinks mine ear 
A distant, sweet, seraphic hymn doth heat— 

The stars alone are Watching from above, 

Httsh I ’tis the night wind's vnice—ah I softasher's I love, 

_^V., , 

This to the soni of feeling sadness brings, 

And painful tlumghtsof those who once were dear. 

But who, now far from bleak niiiffortnne’s spheref 
Fly on from world to world with golden wings ; 

This wakes in many an eye a hopeless, tear ; 

'Its vain'y shed, for still the fond heartclings 
(’Thdwgh sorrow ail it’s tmst enjoy nHPu sear) 

Cato the memory of va^pll||hiiMw|<t*^ 

The moon is gone :Bn^|i^'^ th% we lore; 

The night winds wsulTi^wus for them we monm; 
The stars look downthus spirits ftfm above 
Hallow the mourner's tears upon the nm. 

Some thoughts are all ofjoy, end some of evoe ; 

Mine end IB tears-^they’re welcome-rlet them flow*,« 
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Ye tears that flow, ye aigha that break the hlaity 
Ah! wherefore ao w not relieve the wound. 

The deadly woand v,nioh dkief’a envenomed <hirt 
Gives to the breast whose blood must itreaia onboond t 
Ah ! no, it mast not be I—tears wildly start. 

And sighs are bMved, and blood sinks in the grtrand ; 
But these brii^>w^eUcf r-^we took around. 

But vainly look t<^9|bnse who formed a part 
Of os, as we of Biem, and whom we wore 


Whose secrets never spirit came to tell 
O that their day might dawn, for then they wpnld aSfAke. 

JUajf, i6sir. 

The promise of future excellence which is discoverable in such 
poetry as this from a mere boy is almost startling, and the author in 
his future efforts bad a kardj^kjitdeed to fulfil in satisfying the ex¬ 
pectations of his admirers. 'j|||llt ’Iro failed is not surprising, consi¬ 
dering the circumstances to which we have already mluded. How¬ 
ever, he at all events did not retrdgade, and there ate .many delight¬ 
ful productions in his second volume, to which we shall now resort. 
The following is from tlw opening of his Fajbfsv of Jungkeera 

How like young spirits on the wing ^ 

The viewless winds are wandering! 

Now o'er the flower-bells fair they cieep 
Waking sweet odours oat of sleep ; 

Now stealing softly through the grass " 

That rnstlea as the breeses pass, 

Jnst broathinitfipfa a gentle sigh 
As Lolh wovii^ve for ever by I 
The sun-lit stream in dimples breaks, 

As when a child from,l^nmber wakes, 

Swdbt smiling on^ iii^her-4bsre, 

Like heavenly fid|Hi, ()^|r 'mortal care I 
The BUD is like a g<GpMn urn 
Where floods of light for ever burn, 

And fall like blessings fast on earUi, 

Bringing its beanties Mgbtly forth. 

From mid to field the butterfly 
Flits—a bright cnmtnre of the sky; 

As is an angel plaoked a flower 
From,fairest heaven’s immortal bcwer. 

Hie loveliest, and the sweetest there 
Blooming like bliss in lifel. parterre ; 

. Ajsd after having pinions giv«^ 

*As>»arneBt of eternal power^ 

To shew that beauty bndil in heaven 
Had cent it to this world of onr’s. 

Anfl wildly roving tbe^ the tee 
On quivering wing of melody 
From shrub toshnfo ’enehiomred hies^ 

Then, like a fo^^ss lover, fll^s, 

Giddy end witufken M he ^s 
Tteir honey friwilil^iyiw ' 

O {therebeneath oWcheiimdMbif rtmde 
..By ^ wido-SMeadiiig wade, 

Bmiw Bwe^y w eri|l B »ght tenie theite 

Of gited berd*e ^tieteis dresniii!«' 

Hie tentple^lteaed by ftet^ingak, ' 

Hie biaiB b| fiuioiee evoled fiiir. 
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Hia hfart on plffasore’a boaom laid, 

^ His thoug;^ in robes of aong arra^ed^ 

How blesfaaoh beantrana Spot would ba 
Unto the soul of minatrelay 

There is spirit and energy in the descriptioa of the heroine at the 
funeral pile of h^r husband 

Naleent’s eye is not ttoonthe ^ 

To one afar her patting utonghtaliiHiwfled 
And she rememnera now the blinihl bonrs 
That flew onodorona wines in those bright bowers 
Where erst she met hin^ !>-iiove’a Blyaiao besm 
Olidea, a golden thread, through life's dark driam; 

Still turns the eye unto that glittering thing, 

Nor dares to wander from its magio ring.-* 

O ! if eiistence butin tempests pass'd. 

And o’er the soni were gloom perpetual cast; 

Though round the heart destructive lightning played 
And low that firagiie thing in ruin laid : 

Still, life would still be aw^t,ifW on high 
Love’s rainbow gleamed nti^ tbj^ackening sky 
Thonghfor one moment—then iti^hes might fleet— 

That Me bright moment would make being sweet !— 

She speechless jriands, bdt her full heart is fraught 
With feelings maddenii^, and aarcharged withtobught; 

The close observer skilfully might trace 
Her paaiiMu’ workinits in her varying lace ; 

Like tolled waters in her hreostthey glow, 

Dammin up, confined, but struggling for a flow ; 

And could they flow the raiiltituae would see 
Grief for the dead was wantingcould she be 
While by her husband’s lifeless form, nnmoved 
If ever she that lifeless form had loved ?— 

Of woman judge notihus; her heart expires 
Even like the phenix in its own made ; p 
Her hopes, aflections, h^pinesasbe btin^ 

To her soul’s deity, as offerings. 

Our next extract is in the author’s best style :<«* 

POETIC HAUNTS. 

Dotb not the gifted hard withnatnre dwell, 

And fiDdB he not compaUionahip in hill, 

And wood, an^aoenled vale, and ciyatal atreaea, 

ReSertiiw the aoft melanoholp moon ? 

These weava,eieir charms into a stymie chain 
And fling it on the heart. 

Where the billow’s'bosom flwells, 

Where the ocean casts ito llmlls. 

Where the wave its whife^Spray flings; 

Where the sea-mew flaps its wings; 

Where thegre^rockin the storn 
Rears itsprond gigantic fwnq, 

Laughing as the hghtmtin flash. 

Heedless of tbe billowy 

Heedless though the cioc^ds may poor. 

Heedless tho^h'the tbpaderiroar; 

Where the wind-god .ridotfa by 
Swiftly through the blackbniMjkb 
When the spirit ^th|MM|,v.,j,. 

Wakes its matchless ; 

While the Naiads gatbsr rouod 
Gladdened by the magic sound 
Far from human hut, or home 
Let the gifted Poet roatb. 
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Or^ upon noim atat-paved lake 
When the aouth breeze4a awake, 

Let him launch his lUtte.hark,— 

Love's and Fancy’s fiivo^d ark ! 
When the mellow moonli^ falls 
On the distant ensile wailn; 

.When the white sail is unfurled, 

And the graceful w^v.e » curled ; 
When tfiejrindsra^^cert sing 
Tb the planets limii^. 

And the l/ndj-nioon rejoices,,^ 
lienVing their melodions voices, 

WiU she Inds her softest beam 
an errand to tlie stream, 

Which upon it« lurid brenst 
Wears an island, nil at rest. 

Like a gem it flasheth there 
Beziled by tue waters fiiir; 

Sncn a spot as faines love 
When abroad they nightly rove ; 
Where the red deei^oaniiijipnharmed, 
And the wilddoveAdaflKd, 

And the minstrel n^^ingale 
Tells, in plaintive strain 
Which the yonag rose bininihg hears 
' Like a maid who loves but fears;— 
Such a sweet, enchanting spot 
Where our griefs might be. forgot, 
Where, in youth, one fain would dwell 
With tile lady he loved well— 
—Hither let the Poet be 
Dreaming dreams of ecstasy. 


Or, on some bright snmmer even 
With his eye upraised to heaven, 

Ere thi ruby SUn hath set, 

Ere the waning day hath met 
On the western ipeimtain’s height 
Ciad in widow's weeds, the night; 

Let him muse on alt around. 

On each soothing sight and sonnd I 
Let him mark tlie sun-gilt cliff, 

And the fisher’s infant skiff; 

Let him watch the wild waves’ play. 
How they glide, like bliss away ; 
How they meet, and how they sever— 
Lovers parted, and for ever ! 

And when every wind’s asleep, 
Anv^he spirit of the deep^ 

Idaketb music on the maillot' 

When her s vft'thelodions strain 
Charlbeth Ocean’s heaving breast, 
How the sun's last rays expire. 

How the weary waves retire 
In lach oiher*eann$ to rest I 


jL , ■ “ "T.”. rx , » 

met mm cast his gmed eye— 

' Bulidi a daisliog, gtofIons sighti 
Biiah a sfcene, so pqji#, sehnght I 
As if angels in th«|l||t 
With ilw pluroa^wpt % 
Finhff the radtoeVt/*^^ • 

^ the priestjmeiillli^ense. 

On ti^westenk ndi #henv|B- 
Whata bfiiiaAt noon to even 1 
Hither let auutfrel be 
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Weaving wreatha of Poeay, 

Lava of mi^iody, and franglit ' 

With tb' loiniortal fire of tboqglijt^ 

Such as steal umn the soa]^| 

Like sweet spells beyond control. 

Clinging, whatsoe’er vmj be, 

Ey«r to the memory, 
jLike the first wild dream of Love.^, . 

We liHVC now quoted enough to give <ie reader a fair idea of the 
ttythor’s powers. He has not much pathos or imagination, but a great 
deal of spirit and fancy. His versification is varied an^ musical, and his 
diction is generally appropriate and poetical. He is too fond of cold 
und shining conceits, which are sometimes not only extravagant but 
incomprehensible. They would have pleased the Metaphysical Poets, 
whom Pr. Johnson has so acutely characterized in Ins life of Cowley. 
In one of Mr. Derozio’s poems, in his second volume, (entitled T/te 
Deserted Girl, and wrilleu cliiefiy in th^ style of Miss Landon,) we 
have the following passage, which is ceminly outrageous nonsense 

Tlierc was a yonth of expectations high. 

Heir of a mighty line, with wealth so vast, 

Yon might have deemed some favouring Genius laid < 

Earth's treasures at this feet. Her only dower 
Was tbattpvhich nature gave her on her fkce ; 

Bnt whfb on her he amited, her answering eye 
Spake her annl's wish with all love’s eloquence— 

’Twns passion’s language, known unto the heart 
In its first thrill of feeling, but once lost 
Forgotten ever after. Then the girl 
Bound hfr afeclions for 9 s^erifiee. 

And hovinn brought them tofifntql altar. 

She offered them to Ai'w—her deity !— 

4^.* im' nphiaU for his god a reptile takes. 

And f will worship thee he says, bqt fiads 
When dying from its fang, th'u deinoh kills. 

Oh ! what a C 0 |<DEN IMAGB was HRR ROUb 
upon a PEDESTAL or GLASS —'twae fixed 
On one who W'ts unworthg her ; hefied; 

Her spirit fell—‘ANO AhV that i could see 
- Were B vauTKous ^raoments, which had once been parte 
, Of something divine I 

He has several such passages as this, but it is useless to dwell upon 
them. It is not our object t^give a very minute critical notice of 
Ilia poems on this occasion, but 1 ?^^ td direct attenlion to their 
li^neral charaoter. There is no mesiion that the second volume 
^develops raHier more powg:s than the first, and as Ihu^ perhaps as 
might fairly be expected, considering that it followed so soon after. 
But the greatest disappointment of his admirers was ocoasioAed by. 
bis various pieoes published just before his death in^ dif%ont peripdi* 
eals. 'fhese did Dipt surpass the general contents ofSisMwo early 
Volumes. Had be lived longer, however, and pursued a different 
course nf study,, and thought ^^i^||ftediate applause but whai 
was due to his own fame, we tliiuhiio must ocftainly shown tha^ 
the man was snpeiior to the boy. Wh inpe, however, that 
brief notice may serve to recall thu: merits of hi^ works, wliicb dlplrym 
preservation on their nwn account, withojut pfiy refer|n^ ,,whateyAr to 
xhe author or to his age, but which nevertfielesl derive a great addin 
tion interest when connected with those dcohiidei'ations*' ' •. 
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THE EAST INDIA ^ETCfl lool: 

' ^ .A* ’ ' 

Mast Titdia Skdch^Botiki tiOMf^nng an aeemnf 6f tks preseni 
State of Society in^^Alcut^ BMnbatf, ^c.i ^viils. Michfafd Bent" 
Uy^ London, > 

This is a bopk ifvhioli scarcely dei|||m a criiieMm« tbougb it Woul4. 
be rery wijost'iQ pasf it over in toia silence. It is a work of the 
day, ^ of some local interest—but makes no pretensions of a per> 
minent oir jofty natnre. One of the London Journals has discoreredA 
or, thinks it has diiicoveTed, that the book is written by a lady, and not 
by a genilenmn, as we are required to believe. iSome particular iap* 
sf^penna was p^ted eat, as a justi^cation of this suspicion; but we 
forget the precise nature of ib ahd have not recognized it again on 
passing somewhat quickly through the volumes. It is very possible, 
that tlm author, who proteases himself to be a married man, employed 
his wife to copy his manuscript, or even to assist him in a portion of 
the composition, and the lady may have accidentally dropped her veil. 
4fter all, the question of authorship is a eemparntively trifling one. 
Liet the book be written by whom it may, it is a very vivacious and 
entertaining production. It contains nothing indicative of high hitel« 
vfotbr systemilic t>bservation: but, as the writer merely aims at 
amusement and seems only anxions to keep his readers pleasantly 
awake with lively narratives and slight bat graphic descriptions, it 
would be both unwasonable and ungrateful to censure him for the ab¬ 
sence of qualities to which he malms no pretension. We only wish, a 
gp^ater number of our countrymen in India would turn their talents 
and leisure to as good account. The book is made up in rather an iq- 
Artificial end unconnected manner of short stories, essays^ letters an^ 
poems. We shall giro a couple of extracts, and then eloi^ tbe volume.* 

LETTER PROM CALQITTrA.* \ m ; 


tw.fon, ^ , 

,ej[ misy evil* «hMthar< 

IIm 
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jM/but Wfrihst liiftve spdaplMrtev nra,mot'beneath the fiwaow 
it* WesAVgi to iny bowm,—! vMiefi|<> joa to stow 
I residtisg from • fifess inj&tcnma* wHU^iveo* 

Ob tbs iDamiio^,are iMt 
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vdeate fhe Of the pabKe prem into vehicle by which mean and mbUgnaflt n^nda, 

Bii((ht under anonymonasheHerj, inflict those wotiniia for which their swords are all toO' 
iMS/jr. Not thus! SAcrrid for eVer - be'the iaafetiiary\af j^vate life I—nninvoded the* 
.^rritory of each man’s hearth-stone! But the actions of public servants are piblkt pro. 
perty, and no man holds office exempt from toia condition. The press, therefore, the or- 

£ n of the public, has the right of stampiog them mth the brand of shame, or crowning 
>m wito the lawdl^ebrona], as it meeU^ fmr.tbeir deserving^ Woe to- the ruler wlto 
^ads< the truth from tbe tongue of an honest msn, seeks his security ha th^ insane 

impolicy ofv gag! Yoar press is a bolt on ^onr soqlty, virbicb spreaffit a shade of dark¬ 
ness over the whole surface. Its servility is despicable; original matter of 
its efliisions execrable ; its extracts directed by the morf partial illiberalify On< 
tile cohtrary, fa^, at present, the^^lpM is worthy Bribsh editors, and does 
net disgrace the .mother toogne. Inlffiifore we ask nothing beyond actual en-. 
joyment. by the security of its permanence. We are thankful for the Boon, but we 
demand the rigBt, We 'deny that we ought to be pot in the condition rf receiving by act 
of grace, a property fi-audiile^ly withbolden trom us. Trite, that we have no ^use to 
complain under the administration of our present high-feeling and liheraUmiiuled (9b* 
vernor-Qeneral; bat all Cluvernors-General number not these qualities amongst tbefr 
especial prerogatives. We have had woeful experience that they are subject to 
all the infirmities that ' flesh is heir to,’and, above all, we dread the shorUHved 
but severe despotism of an interregnum. VVe leel the. pain of old but not forgotten 
wonnds,—at changes of weather ana similar unpleasant occasions, lime, the great 
"bdaX,” will, I trust set his scythe to this as to many other mown-down prejn* 
dices, too long bound npon a timid, shrinking world. As to you, you appear to 
base for)totten the great political and moral truth, that subjects are at feast, as 
much in fault as rulers, when the one oppresses, and the other groaqs, indeed, but 
whilst he groans, obeys! 

“ Mj{ dear K* — - — , I tvish you wonM show yourself amongst ns. yon m%ht 
see with your eyest and confess with your lips, that there are choice spirits qvlW 
in this Indian world,-—not by twos and threes, but by dozens and scores. There 

h -—, but no!—come and see them bodily come, mid thenceforwarito 

deny that human intellect does it^eed perish here tbat^ the ^e of our 
is so grossly sensnal as to drive from its sphere all that is intellectnal,—all that is 
allied to the nobler part of man. Tremble not that you shall be eondncted to a , 
festal board, for the furnishing forth of which whole herds# and flocks have been 
alaughtered. ' We order these things better now.’ lliere is less of offioiat in,the tone of 
onr friendly meetings, and we do not put each other to death if a transgression of the laws 
of precedence should chance to occur. We do not measure onr appreciation of men 
by the date of appointments and commissions, or the number of units that describe 
pur annnal receipts. Nma avons cBange tout cela. We respect talent, and we 
liston to it with attention, even if it should wear bat the insignia of snbaltemship. 
We do not think a bit the more highly of a man’s virtnes or geirinsf becanse be 
writes * honourable’ to his name, or holds a province at his beck. We are berin* 
ittg tp receive it as article of faith, that the moral iniosyncrasy of the individubt 
IS worth more of onr observandf^than the accidents of his externals. We have 
done with drinking,—and gaming is pronouncing its final imprecations in blush* 
fnl whispers. We read, —we think.—and we publish Coo.versatbu, pt least, 
fairly eonieste fhe, grqond with the bubbling, mnrmnriog lullaby, of ib« soniuifer- 
Ms pookalv, Onr women have got beymi^^the accidence of female' {ntellect^-^fiih 
Iwshion of a new turban, and the piqnaBi^- of the last Z^adenkaUn-atreet novel, 
air, Uaiaao. ^uidal tiwre is,—if not so much or ao loud ia%oytore,—still endiifm 
fig an honest man htem Mbself ^at he is not—f we live s# 

>rith Open doors,—end U reqhires ao little exerflon for pw neighbOnr to peeb into 
t^e arenia of onr establbdiment,—that at idle hoars, for such wiy ecpi^ evsm to 
,*sen»ble and reflepting part of the world,’ vte eara apt to look, and t^<^taunii^^ 
the 'res)^ of our idiservanons. ‘ Tis tme, ’.Iw pity, pity ’tis, ' But, jla Wg , 

si^oOlinAstpr httthrretitty pat on his seven-lsalgiie boots, and loohpd iq eu ^iw, ## 
trust bsnieira' Iris gentle castigations, this evil aUo will, in the ponrse 
\^ree thousand ceiititriiBS, he put todenlh. ^Meanwhile, let os cbiqiori: oorieliii 
th'wl^'tl»re_is;''Ofhri^t In the present ■ ^ % /'"VC ' 

A Calcij^a{-dlid not riqi itad the a^oiont of H in the jonrhtdp 
aparklhsgieyito,.. im4'-indn& Vate^ Did to 

oardini^ thie tawdry oiiamehto yi^hidh; for ton wrist pai^ dtoto^ 

exhibitions,—pifayed rfiNfr/sn fmintftfus,-—apd dudtunftg not to contryho .... 

pecoiu^e, M ^oUt iio the BM>r| <xetoMid' ptoiNRlc«|?#A t^ 
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i&ttt' irottf lietift f^tix to 6imt the ahtlnn' of that pleMfeht^iJIiett*^ 
irhe hcted fO toe IHh,' bf yooden^o or three non^profemiDgr amatean? Ana 
dh) not ytMt' fanej KoMf onrae dyinpc notea of thatthrUlinf ajrren, whoso charois 
«d oar tUteifbig fear> that er«n‘ applause was husheHl in turae of Biore,*^^ re« 
lOotaiiM to believe that those honey>droppinft tones had ceased to rail apoa our sense? 
Andidid yoo not desire to catch. Ute sparkltaj? hon^mot, as it . added that Attio 
aaU to the lif^t repast, which just ttmiaiiu not $aliatn«f Siiteh ati asseinhlyi my* 
iHendy M choice enofUffh for the most fiktidions ahhorronee of crossness an<l vut* 
garity. It is meeP for the eh.oir«(di epicure of society, dnd as it does' not invite 
the presence, nates littte for the ceusore of those, who merit the cognomen of He 
gbittMg. 

, “ Have yon 8eep\oar New Anniial ?—Nlljlf ^hen, as f am ankions to contrlbuW 
largely to your delij^t. I shall send yoiTa copy by Bangy, Dp not yon, men^of 
Madras, droop with shame, not only that there is no spirit of emnlatiooin yon, hnuboph 
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worthy and most astn/ne public of-! Bnt I have done. ^ 

f meant to have been chscripthe on many and various subjects connrtsted with 
^is lordly capital, bat 1 have, at the same time, esliansted mv paper and nty pati¬ 
ence, Tonrs, t gness, is preBy considerably worn out also; therefore, ontill 1 uft 
Again *i* the vein,’ believe me, &c. &c. &c.’* 


PINDARRIB ANECDOTE. 


At die tim^fWben the flying hands ofthe Pindarries hovered over the Tndian Empire, 
Reading desolation and terror wiierever they appeared,— when none could be secure 
that their next ravages could not scatter ruin aronud him.—it is surprising that many 
^Mtrhits yet preserved a sense of security ; or rather pei haps that apathy to all evil that 
flhiot Immediate, which so strongly characterizes the Hindoo people, led them to prefer 
tile enjoyment Of their Usual habits and habitations, to the trouble of taking those precau¬ 
tionary measures by which, in many cases, some lives at least might have been saved. 

The little fort of Shaffpore stands in the midst of a wide plain, over which the eyes 
ranges until a ciiain of distant hills limits the horizon. Over the surface occasional topes 
g stately palraira trees, or of the broad-spreading cocoa-nut are sprinkled the bed of a 
amalt rivulet also winds across its extent, the channel of which is dry except in the rainy 
season. At other times it forms a ravine, which is used as a pathway more frequently 
OisB the bandyf road, because it saves some ground, and every native prefers the Shorter 
j^h, even if^ cpggedness cost him tiireefuld the time necessary to accooipliah his joqir- 
■ey by the Imiger. 

The natives dwell in a small pettah sitaated some hundred yards from the fort. In the 
opposite direction are the lines of the sipahis, a battaHbn of whom is always rtniiom^ 
here. The houses of the officers generally stand on the glacisthe two or three excep¬ 
tions consist of the commandant's hoase and some public buildings within the walla. 

At the period to which this little anecdote refers, rumours were Sbroad that a PindarriO 
band Was hangpiw abdhtthe nteighbourhood ; conseqlienfly gnards were doubled, and soniW 
of tlte more fearing or mure prudent of the inhabitants removed IhirmaelveS .And 
families tiom the pettnil'In the protection of the fort. $ttll there w,fre many WhOfnetd 
kloof, and indeed so long an interval elapsed nninarhe^ by any rrcnrrenre of the ordr- 
'taary routine, that the former re[>orta began to be considered even by the European.offl- 
ears as * idh|telea.* 

It jgras oHVti^f^ng towards the fidl moon ; the night had set in stormily, and ^e wind 
blew in those terridci^hsts which generally attend the commencement of the monsoon. 
The day bad been'oine m Comparative excitement, for a wayfarer from a ne^hbooring 


lies, from whom he had escaped with life, only because, they Were occupied with eon-" 
.tending about the division of tiie booty. The iimn sought'refoge in the fort, for he asserted 

„ * T^snihor appears taimve wittten dOsatter seeing one of our snSouBcemeati eoncerhirg the 
KKW* of Ow tWrU voinms i^Ote AhmoI We art new gettkig on with the lira, which to to he 
.smbeVUbeSwitiiltegrtvir-''^-^'— 
t A twe-whoetsd cirt. 
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Unit Plriflarriek ifrere at hand ; but hi* f^aampla had not thaay followefa, and • hia aa^ 
iartiflriS nrara odnaidered an the axagaerniiomioffear. Tha adjntant, indeed, dtreoiad* 

..3 tlif <■ « m*.« .■ .. 


Jook*fitit. When tbia guard had taken their post, the rest of the garrison not on duty 
liimed inii and slept fearlessly. 


tion for vigilance, sagacity, and nil those' qnaKfirationS that proved Ids competency to 
the irast be held. A littfe before midnight, a htf ssenger from this ad vanced giMS-d caina 
to his quarters, and rousing him, instantly reported that a large nand of Pandarriea 
'Ivere sorely approaching, for though they could not yet be discerhed, “ the havildnr liad 
put.his ear to the ground, and had distihgnislied the far-olf tranip of many horses.” 

tt happened that this havildar was a Hffloo. whose ande sense pf hearing had served 
the armjjr on preridns occasions, and indeed had paved the way for his promotion The 
adintaaf knew, therefore, that his authority on this matler vaS dnqnestionnble, and he 
directed that the inbabitanta of the pettah shonid be immediately directed t<^ shelter 
theroselves in the fort, whilst he went direct to the comniaudani to report the existing 
state of tilings, and receive instructions accordingly. 


The storm had ceased, and the fulborbed moon shone out brightly end dearly 
over every object. The white clouds undulating thronah the heavens, re(i< ci d her 
brilliant light, aud the adjiitant was acute enough to know that the Pandarries, if 
indeed they mere approaching, were deprived cf that sheltering obaenrity intheex> 
pectntion of which probably their plans had been mntnred. As he went along, he 
roused the officers from their sliimher; and nearly the whole of the dignitaries of 
the regiment were in seemly array, at his side, when he reached the dwelling of the 
colonel. 


The whole party, w-ith the commandant at their head, ascended the ramparts, and 
from the highest summit looked out to see if there were any appearince of the ap’ 
proaching danger. As if the whole credit of this night’s events were to fad to the sh^o 
pf the adjutant, be was the first to discern a multitude of tiny figures, not larger than 
the puppets of the fantocrini at the distant point from which they were discemibli^, 
Guarded by his observation, the whole party were not slow in coiroboraling the %ct' % 
Ihe evidence oftheir own senses: and a council of war being convened on the in¬ 
stant, it was carried unanimously that the whole military force, as well as the inhaU- 
tants, should enter the fort, lock the gates, man the walls, and^ ^ do great things at an 
advantage.” 

The drum beat ^ to arms,” and the sipahis, already roused, speedily obeyed the 
call. They came in rapidly by tens and twenties, and proceeded to their varinns 
posts. The peaceable part t»f the inhabitants were quickly hastening to the fort, and the 
aeAtries at the gate were ready to close its heavy leaves when the last lingerer should 
have passed. And there was little time for tardiness, or for relnctanA Iqpking bark to 
the homes that were quitted: for the figures that had appeared at first so small, were 
now visible in their proper dimensions, and every roan on the walls could see, ^ai the 
party was well-mounted, well-armed, and numerous. 

Already the colonel had directed his adjutant to give the necessary simml for the 
closing nf the gate, when the attention of the latter was arrested by the mght of a female 
figure, carrying an infant in her arms, hastening forward witli all the rapidity her burdem 
permitted. Tne signal therefore was delayed, for there was much interest in the scene, 
painfol but exciting. The Pindnrries were evidently gaining ground, and the glrl'a 
Steps were tottering, as if Ahe famted beneath the exertion ; andsthe heart of every spec- 
fotur beat with ieai' for the result. 

' !bat there was one on whose brow large drops of agony were standing, for he kfiew 
that those two who wvre in such extreme jeopardy, were tuey arodbd_ wlvopi efery affec¬ 
tion of b is soul would have thrown the mantle of his protection. “ ft jn. j^mtniah and her 
child aaid a voice near the adjutant; aad be saw the ripahi who had litt^d the^ardu, 
dart from hta post. There was no time to recall him, even ifthere had been the incKoa* 
tkm; -but the adjutant suspected the truth, nnd the ne xt moment the yjwHranre of the 
man rushing from the gate, and bounding forward into the plain, confirme'd that ioa^ 
don. 

The adjutant's whole soul now became interested in the matter. He saw plainly 
enough that ^e individual was Appiah, who for hfo good conduct was alreark marked 
for ptomotioo, bn the veiy first vacancy after the )>iq«erntitterarica should he mMorkvi 
Ube BMkikwaJang With A speed that almost dassled the eye; aM ht> reaclu^^the oIk 



lui’4iiinety |Mt {o timfe to ettteb'y* child from' file arm* of- (hr faVitiar-'iifeidi^ 
fl^ihieiirbai)dhoelaopeditt%.hiahoap^riidwithithe (dberi^«(i ancircUfigai|i.wife’a 
t^fiis(),lie. ir(^ti;o*te4 wim all toe s^d efljph a harden would fwnnit 

' /t%0 l^adarries neared the fopt In yuin (ho commandant ordered the adjdtant (6 'jdi^e 



(eneei be delayed it. Meanwhile toiled- on 4^0|d and' be 

jmovieMdratqyrihig of the^horaoe* noofii^ ana be thoo^t; neh;Uifaeir breath upon hh 
^cfciT tiia atren^ fbr tbh fast deBperate>fibft,' 1 hr alreadv the gateaeem- 

od tartdugoit^hingei rofKdy.vtoNohutonthim and all beloved from hope and life,-*- 
pantmg.-obroaihleaat-rhia ati^ng; veins awelling almost to burstiug.-^vei^ object dancing 
baforalu's ere,—be Khunded bnce—tivice—aa 'M conraer. just contmeUcing a race,—and 
t^'tbird time he Vdd'^aaed the gate! 

An inatant more and It had rolled heavily on ite creaking hingea, anclthe unwieldy 
■aoldo#ry -of itafasteuh^, was adjusted—and die baffled spoilers who had been drawn 
-nearer to the fort thui prince warranted, in their eager hope ’kf' outstnpping the so 
hardly rescne(l,'feU thicfcvy beneath the sHots from the ramparts. Timy wero too ea>- 
phsed to'the heavy fire to veottire On the commission of those devastations which formed 
the principal featiire ofthpir pr^da^f welfare ; and very soon they were seen scatteN 
fd in ak directipns, and flyinjgacross yie plain, until finally they disappeared. 


I upon' his 
gate seem- 


the principal featiire ofthpir pi^da^v welfare ; am 
«d in afi directipns, and flyinjgacross yie plain, until: 
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Meunwhile Appiah had relinquished his precious burden to the care of tbo many hands 
Uttetched ont to aid him. The child, all unconscious of its danger or escape, mbaned in 
the ihidst of the strange faces and stranger noises around it. Ummiah, the young mo- 
looked on (be hoy,—then on Appiah. who had fallen prostrate in a state of utter 
•thl^stion. They brought water, ana she, flinging herself by bis side, pnt it to his lips, 
hot, parted as they were, they received it not. She bathed bis brow, and sbp looked 
Into fits open byes, but they were fixed, and ^ve no sign of recognition. ' She felt 
l^bsart—its pulse had ceased his limbs fell powerless from her touch. Motionless 
])0 lay there, and some said it was a deep swoon. And they brought the aid of the 
skiirni, and IJmmiah looked in his face as he attempted to draw her husband’s blood, and 
INm ^ac that it was hopeless ! 

The widow’s wail,—the frantic ory of her agony,—proclnimed tothe bystapders, that 
Appiah bad purchased the safety of nis wife and bis sou lOtM Ats /*/s. 

I?' 


lis wife and bis sou wUA Ats /*/s. 


fHE CHINESE REPOSITORY. 

At a time when a mightj change is likely to take plsce in onr retft« 
tions with*CHina, when the abolition of the E(ist India Company’s 
‘monopply will set the tide of our commercial, enterprise onj the shores 
of the celestial empire, it may be. satisfactory to oar readerg, as it is 
pleasing to oarselves, know that a periodical work has been esta¬ 
blished Canton, styled, “ The CHmee Repository the principal ol|- 
jeot of which is to enquire into Urn Natural History—the Commerce—: 
the social relation|,aod ihe^reltgious character of Cjiina and its inha- 
bitimts. This work is issued in monthly nitmbers. R cqmmencod qn 
tim IttMay 1S3SI,«^ baa already presented to the pqbliq a number 
qf ai^qiffipleto wi^ entertainment and instmetion. 


Bhfort, niwfera^^ we notice this work, wo wish to offer a few*^ene- 
iral 6b(ie^ht!ods’'dti the state of China; to shew why we place a great¬ 
er value on T^ Chtms^ikspodloriyf than we ehould be dispowd to ||- 
IbW to a woric of a^smdhw .ludare an any eHn^^part of ibq gmbe.,, ^ 


tBs dBtKKiB |]| 

Ihtfngli wrilieii some two or three oeutoriee i^o are atill wondtfjMl^ 
Iippii6able to its present eonditioit> an^majbeooustdered to contaiiilij| 
loauch information of the nation iii the present day, as would be fooit 
inahistory of any European, State wrtf/e» fifty years ago. Thisnlt^ 
oueastanceis easily aeoounted for, if we consider the policy which ha^’ 

f aided the counlils of tHe^hineln!.^reniinent for centuries, and whioH. 
as taught them- to ineoime passive obedience and a hij|t^^;4>f dltang# 

The Chinese Government acting with the. spirit of a' great monoo 
polist, considers its strength to Consist in exctttsidn, and its continuance 
to depend on an unprogressing order of things, and. exerts its utmost 
energy to acebinplish these objects j this spirit of the government has 
hitherto been kept in action, by ignorance and- a wonderous oon» 
oeitof Chinese superiority in all that relates to, civilised life, over 
the Fangui. China presents the beau ideal of an absolute des^ 
potism such as Metteruich or Pozzo di Borgo sigh for, and such as 
they would willingly introduce did not the progressing knowledge of 
tliose they rule over, raise obstacles to their wishes. Wlien jthese minis* 
ters hear the voice of the people demanding concessions from their Oo« 
Vernment and are forced to listen, how inferior must they think tiie polior 
of European nations to that of China, and how inferior must they thhiK 
themSekes to To-tsin, first minister of the Chineseoabinet, a Man^hon of 
the bordered yellow standard. Tootungof the white siandafd? It is not 
the despotism of the Chinese Government or tiie means it adopts to 
perpetuate its authority that we wonder at: all Governments* ha*::^ 
inherently the same principle, which shews itself and is. acted on as 
tircumstances and the spirit of the governed permit : It is the blind subA. 
mission which three hundred millions of men have nitherio paid to the 
behest of their Emperor, as to a divinity, whidi surprizes us, and 
leads us even to doubt whether extraordinary tal^^ must not lend its,. 
aid in thus inducing se vast a host of people differing in their language, ' 
jreligionand customs to bow with submissive reverence to the orders, , 
of their Government however cruel and oppressive flle;;^ may be. 

The principle of old custom is the link which has hithbrto held tore* 
'ther the chain of Chinese society. Tht son follows the footsteps ofmt 
fatW, and in all things does as he did before him. With such a priuci^. 
pie pervading all ranks of society and acting on the entire nation, from 
tlie.Jughesi to the lowest and front generation *to generation, it is not 
wottdeifnl that accounts of this singular paople, ^thopgh written by 
'ficsutts 'sb long ago, should still retain a vivid likeness of the ou^omir 
and taanners of the Chinese of the present 4ay. Wbei^ arts aciance^ 

are at a stand, where the habits ai^ eustoma of ordidkry^li^ V® nt- 
ligiolbdy followed by, each succeeding generation: an acbbont. • 

-manner and oecupataons of the inhl^itant of China ,^rce hundn^ 

•age intid be^nedrly suitable to the presently* v 

The exCluslyb policy of China which seems to have iac^aaed as ^ 
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than In extending’ onr knowledgfe of this extraordinary people *. 
Kussiaos indeed ought have the uneaiis of affording intimate knowi^ 
ledge of thh interior economy of Chinuj but busied with European por 
litios their Government does not seem to hajve as yet thought the records 
of its College at Pekin worthy of pnblicafion. 

As far asour knowledge extends^ such has b^n the moral and political 
positid^ Of China for centurieS'^ut if we were asked, will the system 
remain unchanged ? oar ai^swer would be decidedly. No. Liberty is 
a plant congenial sdl countries, and can jiever be entirely eradicated 
from the soih The hand of despotism may check its growth for a time^ 
still the seeds remains to produce good fruit at the proper season. The 
Triadaiociety in China is as much feared by its Government as the Free¬ 
masons are in Europe. Its princiules are supposed to be based in a 
hatred of the Tartar dynasty, ana its object to rid China of Tartar^ 
tyranny. When a nation has, like the Chinese so long submitted to 
tlie most cruel despotism without a murmur, the slightest opposition to 
its Government is worthy of our attention. It cannot be judged of by 
a comparison with our own country, where the fiercest political struggles 
mre hut questions of degrees, where Uie parties struggle not to fix a 
new principle, but to contract or expand an old one. If then these 
secret combinations and frequent rebellious in China are to be view* 
ed (as we contend they ought to be) as the first dawuings of a more 
enlightened state among the people, the chang^e in the internal state 
•£,thec£mpire will be sudden. A nation rising to auert its rights ia 
not to be witj^iood by its own Government however strong it may be. 
But when a datioii like the Chinese rises to relieve itself from a foreign 
yoke or to force its^ureigii Government to deal justly, and to admit it 
to an equal participation, in the rights of its Tartar subjects, the con* 

latest must soon be terhiiiiated. 

^ Arguing on these premises, we consider it a question of deep impor* 
tance to th^pjplosopher, statesman and merchant, how far a nation in 
the present position of the Chinese may be iiifiuenced by a freer in^ 
tercourse with foreigners, and how far such influence may tend to alter 
and ameliorate the national character of this singular people. The time, 
seems to be at hand, when with the Company’s monopoly, the abomina*' 
tion of the Cohong must be removed : the English merchant will seek 
his market at whichever part it suits him best to trade with, and Amoy 
Fou chouFoa,Niapo-Sheanglioe, &c. will be as well known as Canton. 
The experiment has already been tried too successfully to leave the 
questioi^ a doubtjul one ; so different indeed is die reception of Euro* 
peans in the etiier provinces of China, that we are satisfied the viceroy 
of Ctmtoh h^ always acted tovrards Europeans in his province *^with 
n certainty of t|ie support of the East India Company ; we believe that 
the difficulties of a free trade with China are purely ideal. The Com* 
pany and thefr advocates haV/e endeavoured 4o shew that they ulone ean 
coadufct the Tea trada lnrEaglaad, th#t Uj^o^sary tp 

' *fSw ss spUorts'iiUv of pjrr|i«lnk Udotrown’s ^ of Cbino*’ whieiL 

we believe, it as eUliorste woikpriscipidij' lMiWe^r fwSwa fisiamvtiiafrsMtwnie. •• .'T 
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keep R check on the arrogant and snspicious i^ovemment of China : 
assertions in such a case are worthy of no consideration, unless sup-, 
ported by facts. We liken the trade of England with China, as now sur¬ 
rounded with monopoly and prejudice to the man within the 
Wizard circle, stdirtUug forms of epectral demons oppose their^deal 
hideousness to his release, hut the moment the magic bonds are broken 
arid the circle passed, he finds himself free to purfue his course unas¬ 
sailed by the chimeras of monopoly and unopposed by the Demons of 
the Tea-pot. 

Such in a few words is our opinion of China, formed we confess from 
scanty materials, and only offered to the reader as a reason for our 
placing a high value on the work before us, which will gradually sup¬ 
ply us with information on all essential points connected with the Chi¬ 
nese, and as it proceeds, lead us on to correct knowledge of the lawjs, 
customs and manners of that nation. 


We now turn to the work itself and will give the Editor’s own 
words in explanation of the object he has in view, in the introduction 
to the first number he says— 

The Empire of which, as resitients, we forra constituent atoms, ahtods at this mo¬ 
ment. in the ‘ roifist of the Earth,' a stiipendoos anomaly ; and bejond ail dbntrorersr, 
presents the. widest, and the most interestinfr field of research under heaven. By what 
right of inheritance, by what fnvonrite law of ** justice nod propriety,’* a very large por¬ 
tion of the eaitii's surface is made impassable, it is not easy to understand ; we canmnly 
record it, (and we duit with peculiar emotious) that such is the fact. A vast domain, 
stretching from East to West more than three thousand miles, and from Morth to South 
two thousand and upwards, constitutes the ^ jHiifd/e Ain^efom;” a^, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Russian Establishment at Peking, consisting of ouly ten Arsons, aud a very 
narrow place at Canton and Macao, ‘ foreigners can by no means be permitted to enter 
and reside in it.’ 


Time was when they might, and did traverse the country in every direction: many va¬ 
luable records, of men and things, were then made. But ail who read, at this day, those 
early writings, will find much which it is hard to believe. Rocks do not often change their 
forms, nor rivers cease to flow; but the one may be rolled from their heds^^if the other 
turned from their courses, w'ithont the violence of the earthquake or the tempest. The 
decree of Darius, established and signed according to the law “ which altereth 001,** 
was soon»obsoletf. The decrees of others, and io modem times, have shared the same 
regard, and with equal justice. The changes of the last few years, are, doubtless, the 
precursors of others, more extensive and salutary in their eonseqiieooes. For tens of 
centuries. Old Custom has held a despotic and cruel sway over a noble race of men, res¬ 
training and destroying their best energies. Still, even here, and during the period 
strangers have been shut out of the country, very considembie changes have taken 
place. w» • • 


Our author then proceeds td state his intention of reviemng foreign 
works on China, to ascertain the changes that have taken place in 4he 
country itself, and to endeavour to correct the discrepancies and contra¬ 
dictious which stand recorded in these works. To effect this he prd^ 
looses to ascertain as distinctly as possible the competence and credi- 


Thrsc, at th« present time, can be obtaine>i in great numbers, and on ever^ subject, 
whether physical, moral, political, oommeroial, literary, or religidaa. On these several 
topics, a’tod others also, historical add statistical works will be required, to ethibitaliko 
the past and the present. Sufficient weight has not, generally^ wmibiDk, been given to na¬ 
tive anthorities. While we wonifi allow them their proper influence, shall try to 
avoid the opposite extreme. Wd have no very strong especlatieiis of finding mnoh that 
will rival the arts and soieaoee,aad various ioatitutions of the Western nations. We do 
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not expect fd find, among^ nil Hn Almost nnmbrrlesA tomes of the Celestial Empire, dntn 
of each value and authority, as shall enable the wise men of the age, ‘to correct the 
chronologf, or improve the morality of Holy Writ.' 

We agree entirely in the justice of this remark. No research should be 
omitted which may add to our information, and m t^re happy fo find 
that^ieEditof^ossesaes a knowledge of the Chinese language which will 
onable him to oring the liiteraidre of the country to bear on the sub¬ 
jects he proposes to discuss. 

The next object is Natural History in which he says— 

Oo natural hhitry, inqoiriea may, with great propriety and advantage, be directed, to 
the climate, its temperatare, changes, winds, rains, healthfulness ; to the soil, its mineral, 
vegetable, and animal Froduotions, its fertility and state of oaltivatioB ; and alao to tho 
prodnotiona of the riven, lakes, and seas. 

Then comes <k>mmerce. 

. Aa to commerce, it will be speoialiy interesting to notice its progress from the past to 
modern times; observing, particularly, the advantages and disadvantages of its present 
state. 

The next object to be enquired into is the ‘‘^Social Relations” of the 
people, which in fact embraces the entire morality of the nation. • 

Inaniries in regard to the toeial relations, will reqnire a careful investigatioa of the 
•coDButution of Bociety; and, in conneotion with an examination of the moral character 
of the people, will demand a close and long cootinned observation of their conduct to¬ 
wards one another; as rnlers and subjects; husbands and wives; parents and 
^ chiUhen; and so forth. Much assistance may be gamed in all these inquiries, by a 
dev^opement of their/tferarp character. Their books and their systems of education 
will be worthy of examination, as they have a constant and powerful influence on all the 
grand relations, and vital intereata of the community. 

The relidous character of the Chinese is made a special object, al¬ 
though we believe it is by themselves classed under the head of ^ Social 
Relations.” 

We feel and shall take a very lively interest in the religious character of the people. 
As a spiritual being, destined to immortality, with “powers of intellect, to comprehend 
the greaty^^aetrate the profound, and to effect the gigantic,” man presents to man the 
most interesting subject of inquiry amidst all the wonders of His myst^ioas hand, whose 
power and wisdom are infinite. 

The purpose of this work is then declared— 

We enter on our work unbiassed ; and influenced rather by considerations of duty than 
of reward. Every man has bis purposes, the accomplishment of which is tne highest ob^ 
ject of bis heart's desire. To spepd sod be spent in publishing “ glad tidings'’ to those 
who had never heard the ‘'joyful sound,” and to bear the lamp of life to those who were 
perishing for lack (^vision, a greater than'the wisest of the sons of men, took an earthly 
tabetoame ; add now, having ascended up on high, Vie commands mao to go and teach his 
fellow,—to pabliah the gospel to every creature. Every one, too, has his opmioMS; 
but,* in regards to many topics of interesting inquiry, those opinions may be 
_ nnaettied, and should remain so, till they can be established and corroborated by suifi- 
mbnt evidence. One may call no man Rabbi, while yet he scorns aot to {earn wisdom 
from the little child, or even the little ant ^ 

We an desirous of receiving assistance in ever^ way eonvenisat; ani], while we shall 
not shrink from, nor disregard, the critioisms of friends or strangers, we desire heartily, 
end will begmtefal for, any light that may be tiirown on oar piUfa. That “ it is more 
blesaed to give, than to receive,” ia a troth, which we hold to be of general, ae well as 
of particolarspplioatioB, and ia no ease better exemplified, than ia t^ commnnicatioo of 
* Imowiedgs; we sbaU i^t, IfierefoK, so far as we can aot on this principle, bs less will- 
i»g to eowaamcate, than to receive whatever mqr serve to develofm the real character of 
^e ‘I Cglestiai Empire,*', and to benefit those who hwyo been made of ‘ fua blood, for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth.' 
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This is a modest and sensible address to thejpublic; the object aimed 
at is the spread of tlie Gospel in China—in otliel words, the Editor is*we 
‘ presume a Missionary, but not a man who will allow bis zeal to over> 
come his wisdom, or who expects by a miracle to convert a Heathen 
nation to Christianity: his object is a pious one, and he hopes to attain 
it, by endeavoring to improve the moral condition of a degraded peo¬ 
ple, and by increasing their kndwledge and refining theix^inds, prepare 
them to receive the doctrines of a pure religion. 

The first article reviewed is an account of the Mohammedans in China 
in the 9lh century, entitled 

Ancunt account of India and China, hy two Mohammedan travellers, who wetif 
to those parts in the 9 th century, translated from the Arabic by the late learned 
E(I8kbii!8 RBNA.UDOT. With notes, illustrations, and inquiries by the same hand. 
London, printed for Sam. Harding, at Bible and Anchor on the pavement in St. Martin’s 
Lane. MOCCXXXlll. 

We pass over this article merely noticing that these travellers visited 
China in the 237 and 264 years of the Hegra or Anno Domini 850 and 
877; they were natives of Bagdad, at that time the. most splendid city 
in the East, where merchants carried on an extensive trade with China. 
The reviewer ends the articles with the following extracts and points 
out the similarity of the Chinese of the 9th and 19th centurlbs:— * 

They are for the most part handsome, of comely statare, fair, and by no means addict¬ 
ed to escpsi) of wine ; their hair is blacker than the hair of any other nation in the World ; 
nnd the Chinese Women cnri their’s. The Chinese are more handsome than the Indians, 
and come nearer to the Arabs, not only in coontenanee, hot in their dress, in their wap 
of riding, in their manners, and in their processional ceremoaie 8 .g They wear long gar¬ 
ments, and girdles in form of belts. 

The Chinese are dressed in silk, both in summer and winter ; and this kind of dress 
is common to the prince, the soldier, and to every other person, though of the lowest de¬ 
gree. In the winter they wear drawers, of a particular inaka, which fait down to their 
feet. Of these they put on two, three, four, five, or more, iftiiey can, one over another; 
nod are very careful to be covered quite down to their feet, because of tbedamps, which 
are great, and much dreaded by them. In snmmec they only wear a siQt^garment of 
silk, or some such dress, but have no turbans. 

Their common food is rice, which they often eat with a broth like what the Arabs 
make of meat, or fish, which they poor upon their rice. Their hiuM eat wheaten bread, 
and all sorts of animals, not excepting swine, and some others. Their drink is a kiqd df 
wine>made of rice; they have no other kind in the country, nor is there any brought to 
them ; they know not what it is, nor do they drink of it. They have vinegar also, and a 
kind of ooinfit like what the Arabs call natef, and .some others. 

There are schools in every town for teaching the poor and theiachiMren to write and 
read, and the masters are paid at the public charge, ’fhe Chinese have no sciences, and 
their religion and most of their laws are derived from the Indians; nay, they are of 
opinion, that the Indiana taught them the worship ofidols, and conside]^them as a oery re- 
. ligions nation. Both the one nnd the other believe the metempsychosis ; bat they niffer 
in many points tonching the precepts of their religion. 

The ChTnese have some skill in medicine; but it almost wholly consists in the art 
of applying hot irons, or cauteries. They have also some smattering of astronomy ; but 
therein the Indians surpass them. 

When the Chinese are about to mariy, both parties come to an agreement, then pre- 
oentsare, made, and at last the marriage is celebrated with the sound of many sorts of in¬ 
struments and drams. ^ They observe the degree of consangnioity,” adds the second travel¬ 
ler, “ after this manner.” They are divided among tbemailve|, into familiea and tribes/ 
lAe the dlrois, and some other nations; and tuey know each ether by the difiertMft « 
their deMeoti. Ne one macries in his own tribe. • . ip - 
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The Chinese and Indians ve not aatiifiid with one wife ; bat both the one and the 
other marrf as many aa they |P*ase. 

The Chinese are fend of anming and all manner of diversions. They worship idols, 
pravto them, and fall down before theni; and they have books whieh eiplain the articles 
of their religion. 

Every reader of these eopionsextraots, will nee at once, a striking resembianoe between 
the Chj^oese ofihe 9th and 19tb epntnries. Diffiueooes exist, some of which we have no> 
tioed ancl others iwy,eome under review hereafter. Such permanence of national cha¬ 
racter, snch inflexibility of manners snd ^toms, are rarely fonnd, and never exist with- 
ont their pecaliar eansea; to ifeserve whieh, in this cane, and trace them to their resnlts, 
opens a wide field for the {dUlosopher, and the political economist. Who will enter it? 

The next article is— 

Jfiurqal of a residence in Siam, and of a voyage along the Coast of China to Mant- 
chou Tartary, by the jRev. Charles CiitziiAfp. 

As Mr. Gutzlaff will probably be a disiingaisbed character before 
long we give the Editor’s own account of him. 

We are happy in being able to bring before onr readers a jonrnal of so novel and in¬ 
teresting a character as that which we commence below. To an iodividiial, who sees 
millions of his species wrapt in the gloom of ignorance and idolatrous snperstitions, nnd 
devotes htraself to the noble service ot working ont their deliverance, the considerations 
of eivUiaed and Christian society, and of home, will not, in the least degree, lose their 
valne ; on the contrary, as they are viewed in contrast, their valne is enhanced, while 

J ret they are willingly foregone, and are counted hot loss for the excellency of the know- 
edge of Jesna Christ. Mr. G. is from the neighbonrhood of Stettin; about six years ago 
he reiinqnishrd the most inviting considerations, even royal patronage, to coininenoe the 
nnmhie labonrs of a missionary in the Bast. He is now on a voyage north, expecting to 
visit Formosa, Loochon, Japan, Corea, and some of the ports along the coast of China • 
of this second voyage, it will be in onr nower, we hope and expect, to give some account 
at an varly period. The popniatioa of Bankok,at which place the present journal com¬ 
mences, was four years ago, 4()1,300 aonls, of whom 360,000 were Chinese. 

We may add that Mr. Gutzlaff returned from the voyage here al¬ 
luded to in September last, and has since made another in the Sylph, 
so that he is losing no opportunity of visiting the ports of China and 
becoming acquainted with the people. 

Our own slight knowledge of China has always led us to consider it 
as the fiettf^here Missionary labours are likely to yield the richest 
harvest. The Chinese have no cast or scruples like the Hindoos, which 
oppose almost insuperable objections to their seeking knowledge, or 
canvassing the doctrines of their-own faith, besides, with all their de¬ 
gradation of character the Chinese are an intelligent people, who, 
when freed from the terror of their mandarins, willingly discuss ques¬ 
tions relatingicto their Religion, the Policy of their. Government and 
the like, and have no scruples in acknowledging their inferiority when 
convinced of the fact; we speak particularly of those who visit foreign 
counfries, and^ho have had an opportunity of contrasting the policy 
-wwother nations with that of their own; for instance, they soon ferm a 
correct estimate of the advantage of English law and the justide with 
which it is administered at Penang, Malacca and Singapore, find over¬ 
coming the national vanity which we have noticed, acknowledge freely 
their admiration of English justice and their astonishment that the poor 
nan has equal protection with the rich. It is, therefore fhe policy of 
Uhe Chinese Governineiit to keep their subjects separated from fo¬ 
reigner^ and impress^them with an idea of the superiority of their own 
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nation; ibis can only be continued by ignorance, a free intercourse 
dispels their prejudices, they have Mie sense to discover their own in¬ 
feriority and to desire a connection by whicUilhey perceive they must 
be greatly benefitted. With these remarks, which will be borne out 
by Mr. Gutzlaif we now commence with that gentleman’s Journal. 

May 1831. DnriiR a residence ornlmost three years in Siam, I had the hifTh iriatifica- 
tion of seeing the prejndicea of the oatires vanish; and perceived with delight, that a 
large field amongst the difihrent people who inhabit Siam, was oprniu. As long ns the 
jnnks from China stayed, moat of the time was taken up by administfring to the spiritual 
end bodily wants of large numbers of Chinese. We experienced this year the peculiar 
blessings of ciir divine Saviour. The demand for books, the inquiries after the t nth, the 
friendship shown, were moat favourable tokens of divine approbation upon onr feeble 
endeavonre. The work of translation proceeded rapidly ; we were enabled to illustrate 
the mdiments of languages hitherto nnknown to Europeans: and to embody the sub¬ 
stance of o<ir philological researches in amall volumes, which will remain in mgnnsoript, 
presnming that they may be of some advantage to other missionaries. Some individuals, 
either prompted by cariosity, or drawn by an interest for (heir own eternal welfare, ap¬ 
plied for instruction, and one of them made an open profession of Christianity. 

When we first arrived, onr appearance spread a general panic. It was well known by 
the predictions of the Bali hooks, that a certain religion of the west would vanish 
Badhism; and, as the votaries of a western religion bad conquered Burmah, 
people presumed, that their religions principles wonld prove equally victorious 
in Siam. By and by, fears anbsided ; but were, on a sudden, again roused, when 
there were bronght to Bankok, Barman tracts, written by Mr. Jiidson, in which it was 
stated that the Gospel wonld very soon triumph over all false religions. Constant inqui¬ 
ries were made about the cerfatn time, when thin should take place; the passages of 
Holy W rit, which we quoted in confirmation of the grand triumph of Christ's Kingdom, 
were duly weighed, and only few ohjeotions started. At this time, thewSiamese looked 
with great anxiety upon the part which the English would take, in the war between Q>ie- 
dah and themselves. When the king first heard of their neutrality, he exclaimed : ‘ i be¬ 
hold finally, that there is some truth in Christianity, which formerly I conni iered very 
doubtful.’ This favonrable opinion influenced the people to become friendly wit*ns. The 
consequence was, that we gained access to persons of all ranks, and of both sexes. Un¬ 
der sneh circumstances, it would have been folly to leave the country, if Providence 
had not ordered otherwise, in disabling me by sickness, from farther labour there. A 
pain in niy left side, accompanied by headache, great weakness, and want ofaopetite 
threw me upon my conch. Tnongh 1 endeavoured to rally my robust constitution, I could 
readily perceive, that 1 was verging, daily, with quick strides, towards the grave ; and a 
bnrial place was actually engaged. 

Mr. Gutzlaif then comments on the nnstekdy character of the 
Siamese which he attributes to the debasing eifects ^IMCheir religion 
which is j^udhism; he then proceeds to draw the character of the 
princes and chief men with whom he associated. 

Favored by an over-rnling Providence, I had equal access to the palace, and to the cot¬ 
tage ; and was frequently, against my inclination, called to the former. Chow-fa-nooi. 
the younger brother of the late kin^ and the righifnl heir of the crown, is a youth of about 

possessing some abilities, whmh are however swallowed up in childishnese He 
■peaks the English ; can write a little; can imitate vggfks pf European artisans ; 
and is a decided friesid ciP Enropean sciences, and of Christianitr. He courts 
the friendship of every Enropeao; bolds free conversation with him, and is 
anxious to learn whatever he can. He is beloved by the whole nation, which is 
wearied out by heavy taxes ; bat his elder brother,Chow-fa yayf who is jnsrnow a priest, 
ia Mill more beloved. If they ascend the throne, the ebaogea in all the institntions^f^ 
country will be great, but perhaps too sadden.—-The, son of the Phea Kian|ff*'Qrniinisr 
ter of foreign al^irs, is of superior intelligence, but has a spirit for tatrlgne, which 
venders him formidable at court, and dangerous to foreigners. He looks with coa- 
tempt upon his whole nation, bnt crouches before every indiviilnal^ by myans of whom 
he may gwn any inflneoee.—Chow nin, the step-brother ot the King, is a .young man, jof 
good taieots, which are however spoiled by his habit of smoking opinm. <Kroma-snn 
.ton, late brother of the king, and chier justice of the kingdom, was the jperion by whom I 
«Oia)ii commanicate ny aeutimeata to the kiage Q||^taity iovitedt i apeot ho^ with 
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him in c(tn«#riiation, prineipalk npon Christinnit;, and oflen npon the character of the 
British nation. Tboo{'h himself a most diuolute person, he rei^aeeted me to educate his 
•on, (astupid ho;,)and aeeme^he best memiim for cominanioating Christian truth to the 
highest personages of the kilpioni. At his request, I wrote a work upon Christianit;, 
bnt he li\ ed not tt> read it; for he was burnt in hia palace in the beginning of 1831.—Kro* 
maAlnin/brother-in law to the former kin?, a atern old man, called in my medical help, 
ami 1 took occasion to converse with him on religions snbjects. He greatly approved of 
Christian principlfs, bnt did not apply to the foontain of all virtne, Jeans Christ- la 
consequence of an ulcer in his left aide, he again called in my aid ; yet his prond son des< 
pised the assistance of a barbarian ; neither would the royal physicans accept of my ad¬ 
vice ; non the man Voon died. Even a disaster of this description, served to recommend 
. me to his Majesty, the present King, who is natarally fond of Enropeans ; and he en¬ 
treated me not to leave the KJagdomon any account; bat rather to bMome an officer, in 
the rapacity of a physipan.—Paya-meh-tap, the commander in chief of the Siamese army 
in the war against tiie Laos or C'hans, returning from his victorious exploits, was honored 
with royalfavor, and loaded with the spoils of an oppressed nation, near the brink of 
dcHtructimi. A severe disease prompted him to call me near hia person. He promised 
gold, whV'h he never intended to pay, as a reward for my servicea. And when restored, 
he condescended so far as tjo make me sit down by his side, and converse with him upon 
various ininortant subjects.—Payarak, a man bated by all the Siamese nobility, on 
account oi hia meau, intriguing spirit and sent as a spy to the frontiers of Cochinchina, 
urged me to explain to him the nature of the gospel; and ns he found my discourse rea¬ 
sonable. he gave me a present of dried fish for the trouble 1 had taken.—The mother of 
prince Kroina-zorin, one of the wives of the late king, contrasted Bvangelioai truth with 
IJiidhistiral nonsense, when she made me meet one of her most favorite priests, of whom 
she IS a decided patron. Thongh she had built a temple for the accommodation of the 

I iriests ofBudha, that mass might be constantly performed in behalf of her son, who late- 
y died, she thought it necessary to hear, with all her retinae, the nkw doctrine, of which so 
much had been said "t court of late. -The sister of Pays-meh-tap invited me, on purpose 
to hear me explain i he doctrine of the gospel, which she, according to her own espres- 
•!oa, believed tl3i be the same with the wondrous stories of tbe Virgin Mary. 

1 will mention also a few individnals in the humbler spheres of life, bnt who profited 
more by pur in.atructions than any of the nobles. Two priests,—one of them the favorite 
■chaplain of his Majesty, the other a young man of good parts, bnt witiiont experience.-— 
-were anxious to be fully instructed in the doctrines of the gospel. They came during the 
night, and nersevered in tlmir application, even with neglect of the study of Bali, the sa¬ 
cred langiiase, and of their usual services in Biidhism. The eMe-% a most intelligent man 
ahoiit SO I enrs of age, continued for months, to repair with the Bible to a forest, boldly, 
incurring 4h» displeasure of the King. He also urged his younger brother to leave hisna* 
live coiiniry, in order to acquire a full knowledge of Christianity and European sciences, 
•o as nfrerwards to become the instructor of his benighted feilow-citiaens ; a Cambojan 
priest waa wilting to embark for the same purpose ; and, finaliy, a company of friends in¬ 
vited me to pr eackd j them, that they might know what was the religion of the Ptiarangs, 
or Europeans. 

Mr. Gutzlalf states Siam to be one of the most fertile countries in 
Asia, and that under a good Govemiuent it might be superior to Ben¬ 
gal. We fancy the whole Malay peninsula is equally fertile^ Rnd that 
the Rajah of Ligore’s dominions, which now include Quedah, if well 
governed, would be theganlen of the East. He then states that Euro¬ 
peans have been treated with great contempt, and insolence by the 
Siamese, and gives the following good reason for it 

Tbs gpnrr|i1 idea, hitimrln antertainpd by the majority of the nation as to the European 
charncter, V as derived rrnin a smalt number of Christians, so styled, who born in the 
partly deseeniled from Portuguese, crouch before their nobles as dogB^bod 
•re emplofed in all menial servi es and occasionally suffered to enlist as soldiers or sor- 

5 eons. All remoaohes heaped npon them, are eventually realized * arid their character aa 
lUhfnl ehitilren ofthe Eumiah church, has been fairly exhibited by drunkenness and 
cock finiit inr. No industry, an genius, no honesty is found ainODgirt them, with the ex¬ 
ception of one individual’, who indeed has a right to claim tbe latter virtne at his own. 
From this misconception has emanated ah the disgracefnl treatment of Ettropeans np to 
the time ^ the war between Burtoah and tha Company., When the firat Britiah envoy 
%rfhtti, M vu treated with otmtempt, beoaiue the extent of Eoiliih power WMWt 
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Itnown. When ihft Eni;liah hail taken ^Rangoon, H eras not believed by tha 
Kiny, nntil he had sent a trust-worthy person to a^rtain the fact. Still donm agi¬ 
tated the royal breast as to the issne ofthe war with thPmvIncible Barmans. Reluctant¬ 
ly did the Siamese hear of tha victories of their British allies, tboagh they were protected 
thereby from the ravages of the Bnrmans, who surely would have turned the ed^e of their 
awords against them, if the British had not conquered these, their invrternte enemies. 
Notwithstanding, the Siamese government could gladly hail the emissaries of Barmah 
who privately arrived with despatches, the sole object of which was to prevail upon the 
King of Siam not to assist the English,' in ease of a breach, upon the nlea of caramon reli¬ 
gion and nsagea. Bnt the national childish vanity of the Siamese iir thinking theiiHelvea 
enperior to all nations, except the Chinese and Burmans, has vanished ; and the more tha 
Englisharefeared, the better is the treatment which is experienced during their rest- 
deace in this country. The more the ascendancy of their genina is acknowledged, the more 
their friendship as individnalsis eonrted, their cnstoms imitated and iheirlangnage studied. 
His Majesty has decked a few straggling wretches in the uniform of Sepoys, and consi¬ 
ders them as brave and well disciplined as their patterns. Chow-fa-nooi, (jesiron^ of 
imitating foreigners, has built a ship, on a small scale, and intends doing the same on a 
larger one, as soon as his foods will admit. English, as well as Ameri' ans are disen- 
cnrabered in their intercourse, and enjoy at present privileges of which even the favored 
Chinese cannot boast. 

Our author then proceedB to describe the different classes of Chinese 
who inhabit Siam. 

The natives of China come in great numbers from Chaon-ohow.foo, the moat eastern 
part of Canton Province. They are mostly agricultaristv : while another Canton tribe, 
called the Kih or Ka, conaista chiefly of artisans. Gmigrants from Tan? an (or Tong-an) 
district, in Fotikeen province, are few, mostly sailors or merchants. Those from Hainan 
are chiefly, pedlars and fishermen, and form pe<hnps the poorest, yet the most cheerful 
class. Language, as well as customs, derived from the Chnon chow Chinese, are pyeva- 
lent throughout the country. They delight to live in wretchedness and filth and are very 
anzidns to conform to the vile habits of the Siamese. In some cases when they enter 
into matrimonial alliances with these latter they even throw away their^ckets and 
trowsers, and become Siamese in their very dress. As the lax, indiflereiit religions prin- 
ples of the Chinese, do not difier essentially from those of the Siamese, the former are 
very prone to conform entirely to the religious rites of the laUer. And if they have chil¬ 
dren, these frequently cut their tails, and become for a oenain lime Siamese priests. 
Within two or three generations, all the distinguishing marks of the Chinese charac¬ 
ter dwindle entirely away ; and a nation whicli adheres so obstinately to its national ens* 
toms becomes wholly changed to Siamese. These people usually neglect their own lite¬ 
rature, and apply themselves to the Siamese. To them nothing is so welcome as the' 
being presented, by the king, with an honorary title ; and tliis generally takes place when 
they have acquired great riches, or have betrayed some of their oiqm^gDpntrymcn. From 
that moment they become slaves of the King, th# more so if they are made his officers. 
No service is then so menial, so expensive, so difficnlt, but they are forced to perform it. 
And in ease of disobedience, they are severely punished, and perbmis, put into chains foe 
their whole lives. Nothing therefore, exceeds the fear of ihe Chinese,—they pay the 
bigksBt respect to their oppressors, and cringe when addressed by them. NotwitWaod- 
ingtbe heavy taxes laid upon their indast' y, they labour patiently from morning to night, 
to feed their insclent and indolent tyrants, who think it below their dignity to gata 
their daily bread by their own exertions. With the exception of the H wnv H wny, or Triad 
society implicit obedience is paid to their most exorbitaql^deiqands, by every Chinese 
settler. * 

. The Triad Society appears to exist in Siiun and to have the same 
object as their bretltreu in China. It'is the members of Uiifbody who 
afb most mixious to see the English governing China as they Jo Jnriia, 
and who would rise in a body against their own Government if any 
hope existed of their receiving succour and protection from Englana. 

Soma yesrs baok, this society formpd a conspiracy, seixed upon some native craft St 
. BampUsoi, a place near the mouth ofthe Meinaro, and began to revenge themselves npon 
their tyrants; but fhlling shdrt of provisions, they were forced to put to sea. Followed 
by a Biml Siamese squadron they were compelled to flee ; till contrary winds, and 
ntter wnnt of the necessaries of life, obliged them to Arrender. The ringlmider isesned 
to Cocbinohina, but most of his followers were cither (jpassacred, or sent to prison for life. 
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From (hat time all hope pf recorerinff the nation from abje<it bondaire dliappearoil | 
thonp:h there are n great many Mividoaia, who trnat that the Englian Recording to 
their own expression.) will extmra their benevolent government aa far aa Siam^ livery 
arrival of a ship eDitvena their expectation,—every departure damps their joy. 

Mr. Outxlaff then proceeds to describe the several nations inhabit¬ 
ing Siam. * . 

Great napibers^ of the aerioalturista in Slam are IPegaanS. or Mona (aa they eall them-^ 
aelves)- This nation*hraa formerly governed by a king of its own, who wageq irar againat 
the Bnrmans and Siamese, and proved soocessfali Bnt having. eveatnaHy, been ovpr* 
whelmed, nlternately. by Burman and Siamese armies, the Feguans are now the slaves of 
both. " They are a strong race of people, very indoatriona ia their habits, open in their con¬ 
versation, and cheer'nl in their interoonrse. The new palace which the king of Siam has 
built, was principally erected by their laboor, in token of the homage paid by them to 
the ‘ lord j>f the white elephant.' Their religion is the same with that of the Siamese. 
In their dress, the males conform to their masters; but the females let their hair grow, 
ond dress differently from the Siamese women. Few nations are so well prepared for 
the reception of the gospel as titia, bot, alas I' few nations have less drawn the attentiooi 
of Fnropean philanthropnia. 

Mr. Gutzlaff then mentions that the Siamese are in the habit of 
stealing Burmese and making them slaves, l^ere are numbers of 
Malays who are either slaves or tenants of large tracts of land which 
they cultivate witii great care. There are also Moors the chief of 
whom enjoys high honor at the Court of Siam, being. 

The mediiimof^pvech, whereby persons of inferior rank convey their ideas to the roy. 
al ed^. As it is oopsidered below the dignity of so high a potentate as bis Siamese Ma^ 
jesty, to speak the same lapgnage as In's subjects have adopted, the above-mentioned 
Afoor-man's office consists in moulding the simplest expressions into nonsensical bombast 
in order thr.t the speech addressed to so mighty a niler may be equal to the euIoginmS 
bestowed upon Bud ha. Yet by being made the medium of speech, this Moor has it in 
his power to represent mutters according to his own interest, and be never fails to make 
ample use ofthis prerogativr. Hence noindividnal is so much hated or feared by tbe no. 
bles, and scarcely any oPe wields so imperioas a sWay over the royal resolntions. Being 
averse to an extensive trade with Buropeans, he avails himself of every opportunity to 
ahackle it, and to promote iuterconrse with his own countrymen, whom he nevertheless 
aqneexes whenever it is in his power. 

Our author then proceeds to describe the Laos or Chans, a nation 
scarcely knovw4SP£aropeaiiSt 

1 icamt their langnsge, Which is very similar to Siamese, though the written character, 
used in their conimnn as well as sacred books, differs from that of the Siamese. This 
nation, which occupies a erest pari of the eastern pf’ninsnln.froni the northern frontiers 
of Siam, along Camboja and Goohinohina on the one side, and fiurmah on the other, up to 
the borders of China and Tonqnin, is divided by the Laos into Lan pang-kao (white Laos) 
and Liin pnng-dam (blark or dark Laos), owing partly to the colour of their skin. These 
people inhabit mostly nioiintainons regions ; cuUivnte the ground, or hunt; and li ve under 
the goverpinent of many petj;^ princes, who are dependant on Siam, Barmah, Coobinchi- 
na and China. Though their country abounds in many ptecions articles, and among 
them, a considerable quantity of gold, yet. the people are poor, and live even moye wretch¬ 
edly than tbe Siamese, with the exception of those who are under tbe jaris^i^ion cd the 
Chinese. ThAigh they h#re a national literature, they are not very anxioua til'Cttidy it; 
aor dw s it afford them a fountain of knowled^ 

The Laos are dirty in,their )iabits, sportw in their temper, careless in theit aotiona, 
and lovers of hinaic and dancing iu their diversions. Their organ, made of reeds, in a 

S ecaliar manner, ia among the sWeetest instruments to be met with in Asia, tfader tha 
and of an Bnropean master, it would become one of tbe most perfect ioatramenta in exia- 
teooe. 

The apnthern districti oarry pn a very brick irade with Siiiiii, whii^r the nativet come 
tn longjaarrew boats, covered with Brass ; importing the prodnetions of their own ooen- 
try, ihon ax ivory, gold, tiger skins.'^aromatics, &o.; and exporting Barepemi and lodiaai 
XBaaa&oturea, aidi soflie articles of^Umese indastry. 
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Mr. Cuizlaff ralaies that in 1827 a war arB|e between the Laos and 
Siamese, which ended in the overthrow of the%ormer and the death of 
their King Chow-vin-chan : be then proceeds with an account of a triba 
of that nation. 

AUtiongh the Lao% generally, are in a low state of civilisation, yet there are some tribes 
amongst their most inaooeaaiOle monntains, inferior even to the rest of the nation. 
One of the most paaoefnl of these are the Ifehs. The Laos, imitatiagthe SiitHiese, are 
in the habit of stealing individnals of this tribe, and bringing them to Bankok for sale. 
Hence I have baep«ble to converse with some of the Kahs, who stated to me, that tlieir 
countrymen live peaceably and without wants, on their monntains, cultivating just so 
much rice as is su6lcient for their 'own use ; and that they are without religion or lavts 
in a state of society, not far superior to that of herding elephants Nevertheless, they 
seem capable of great improvement, and, under the hand of n patient minister of ('hris|: 
may be as much benefited by the divine Gospel, as have been the lately so savd^e infaa- 
bitants of Tahiti or Hawaii. 

The next people mentioned by Mr. Gutzkdf are the natives of 
Gamboja. 

The language of the Camhojnas differs materially from the Siamese, and is more harsh, 
bnt at the same time also more copious, Their literatnre is very extensive, and their 
books are written in a character called Khom, which is used by the ffiamese only in wriU 
ing their sacred Bali books. Most of their books,—and, Mrith the exception of the nation, 
al laws and history, perhaps all, - are in poetry. Ttiey treat generally on very .trivial 
subjects, abound in rep ^titions, and are often extremely childish, i have seen a geogra. 
phical woik, written some centuries ago, which is more correct than Chiueae works of 
the same kind. 

* 0 

Gamboja was very long ruled by its own princes; but lately, disunion induced two bre* 
thers to take n|) arms against each other. C'ochiDchiua and Siam both profited by this 
discord, and divided the country between themselves, while one of the princer fled to 
('ochinrhina, and three to Siam. I was acquainted with two of the latter, the thirdrhaving 
died. They entertain the hope that their country will yet be restored to them, sine* 
they did nothing to forfeit it. The younger of the two is a man of genius, and ready to 
improve his mind, but too childish to take advantage of any oppo#tiHiity which may offer 
to him. The Cambojans are a cringing, coarse people, narrow nkinded, insolent, and of¬ 
ficious, as cireumstanoes require. They are however, open to conviction, and capable of 
improvement. The males are many of them welhformed, but the females are very vulgar 
in their appearance. They are on eq- ahty with their neighboariijUi regard to filth and 
wretchedness, and are by no means inferior to them in lasiness. . 

Cnmboja is watered by the Meinam kom, a which tekaBte|wse in Thibet. 

Like ihe southern part of Siam, the lend islow and%|l|8^1le, and eVeq well-i^abited. The 
principal emporium is Luknooi (so called by the naltves), the 8aig« W Enroneans. This 
place has many Chinese settlers within its precincts, and earrieeoo, under the jnrisdic- 
tion of the Cochinchinese, a very brisk trade, (principally in beteinnt and silk), both with 
Singappre and the northern ports of china. The oB|:^tal ofCambo^ is snrrounded bv 4 
wall, erected in high antiquite. The country itself is highly cultivated, though not ts> 
the extent that it might be; (or, ns the people are satisfied with a little rice and dry fisig 
they arenot anxious to impri-ve their conditiuu by industry. 

Hitherto Cambojabaa been the cause of much hostility betweemSiaa and Coehinchins, 
each nation being anxious to extebd its own jurisdiction over the whole country. Even 
so late asIfiSO, a Cochinchinese squadron, colieoted at Lnknooi,'was about to put oaf' 
to sen in order trdefend the Cambojan coast against an expected de|cent of the fiiamese ; 
while 8tt^,iiai^'time, the Cambujans are anxious to reghio tbeir liberty, and tP expel thft 
Cochin^inese,‘their oppressors. ^ 

The next country alluded to is Goehui-china, or Annam. 

Coebihohioa or Annum, nnited by the last revolution with Tonqnin, has always viewed 
Siam with the greatest distrust. Formerly, the country warn ivided by civil contests ; 
bnt when a French bishop had organised the kingdom, and amplified its resourced under 
the reign of Coung Shung, Annam conld defy the proa ess of Sian. Even when the Frensik 
influeuce had csssed, and tbe country had relapsed into its former vreakness, the Go* 
chinchinese ooiitinued to keep ajealons eye on Siam. Hie Siamese, eppsoions. of tbfir 
«sraii^iority,biirot«il duo occuioo^ large qaanUty of Undiei; ceUfOtedfatiridFiaC 
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^ar, which w«rA <0 have hE^n boiU id r Cooliinrhi««<e harbour, they have alae 
br^n aaeresaral in knJnaf^tnir^aotnf of th« anhiecta of Annam, and tlia raptivri 
have iBOatlr aettled at BanKok, nnd arr v^ry ablr tradpomfn. If the oharf|oter 
of tiie Coohinobineae was not detenorated by the goveminent, the people wonfd 
bold a aufieror rank in tiie acale of nations. They are iiieh, intelligent inqtiiai- 
tite, and dooila, tiioneh nhcleanly an I rnfher in iolent Thm indolenre, however reanlta 
from the tyrannv of «o\ eriimeiit, Wliirh rnmneU the people to wor]c moat of the time for 
its benefit. The Corhinrhtneae pax ereat n j;ard to persona olptiaainted with Chineae life* 
ratiire iTh'-ir «ij|yten lanKiiape (iifTeta inatArmllr from their oral the latter la like tlio 
Cambojan, While tlie former la aimilar to the dialect apoken on the lalanda of Baman. 

Mr. Gutzlair states that Christianity was introduced into Siam by 
the Poitiigue^e iu 1622, it has notv lan^fuished and the converts or 
their descendants disgrace the name of ('liristiaus ; he^ however, hopes 
l>clter*results train the Protestant Misuonatics. 


The Inbon s of the proteataot miasion have hifheHo onlv been preparatory, and are in 
their ino pien biitr^iyHjnwexer tile attention ot nil the difTerent racea of people who in- 
babit f^iani. hif benPRlversall^ roiiaed nnl lliev preiicttlio approaili ol the happ^T 
time, when even Sum h<tll atietrh forth its Inn la to the Savioar of the world. 


The natural productions and trade of Siam is then described. 

A ronntry ao nrh in pioinrtionv aa Si im uffera i hrge field fni men .mtile enterprise, 
Biigar, aanm wood, beihe de mar birl'anesti aliarkn finq tamhoge, indigo, rotton, 
ivorv and other aitirlpq atirict flie uotueof i ^re it number of rhinese tradei», whone 
jonkaextn xeor, in Fehmary, Miroh and thi beginuini; of Apnl arrive from ilauian. 
Canton Snakah, (nr Sop qfckea, in Cliaon rhou Foo,) \moi Ningoo Se iii' liae, (nr 
Sbang'liae lieef>, inKeaasnwl!) and other plorrs Then prinripd iinporta ronqiat of va* 
rionv articlev for the eoiiannintion of the Ciimeqp and a oonsidersble aiHOiint of bullion. 
They selerttheirexnoitrareonrcnidins; to the diffen nt plaeea of deatmatina and iiava 
Siam ia,the last of Max, in June, and July These ies«elfl are about BO in number Those 
whit'll g > up to (he Yellow sea, take mostly, snTOi.sapannood, and hetelnot They are call* 
SdPak tow 8nn,(orPih tow chiieo,white headed vessels) are nsusIK built in Slum and are 
Of about 29 f or 300 (oms, and are manned bv Chiou iliow men, from the astern district of 
Canton prov nee. The inajor part of these (links aie owned, either bv riiiui se settleis at 
Buiikok or bv a Siamese nobhs The former put on board as siipereaigo, saint relative 
of their own geiieialiv a vnnng man who has marrird one of then diiuhters the Utter 
take Hitrefy of the rehtiies ot the person wnoni thev appoint siipei cargo If any 
Bung happens to thoiunk, the individuals who secured her aie held resnonsible, and dro 
often, leiv nniiistiv thrown, into pnsoii 'Tnongh the trade to the Indian archipelago la 
Mtso impoiliig^^et about 3U or ^ vessels are annually dispatched thither irom 

Mr Gutzlairtl^n describes the Chinese junks, the men on bo^rdj 
their occupations, &c. bic. 


The aereral in iividnals of the crew form one whole, whose principal object in going 
to sea IS trade, the working of the junk being onlv a secondary bbject Every one is a 
■hnrehotder, having the liberty oi puttings (.ertam qmntity o f goods on board , with 
which he trades, wliereaoevei tlie i essel may touch, carin j very little about how soon 
ahS'may arrive at tke poet of destwvttioo 

The common saiiora receive from the captain nothing hot dry rice, and ha veto pro* 
vide for themseiveetfaeir other (are, which is nsuiliy very sleader. TftesS asilora aro 
not, agnabv, meo wbq have been train-'d up to their occupation , but wmbhcs, who were 
obliged to fiee from their homes , and tliey frequently engage for a ipyige, before they 
mifNunr been on board a junk. All td^hem, however atuui i, are oanuntadvfa , and 
if anv think nnuoitsooe is to be done, tliey will hdwl out tlieircomindoda to each other 
till ail IS uaei confusion. There is no mbordination, no oleanliDeai, on mutual regard 
or lateresi 


The navigsiimn of jqnks is performed without the aid of charts, or any other helps, ex* 
eept the pem(iass , it is mere coasting, and the whole art of the pilot consists in direcU 
ing thafomae aroording to (he piomoutories lo sight. In time of danger, the men im* 
gHdiklety lose alt courage (agd their indecision freqieatly proves the destruoti on of 
their vessel. AUheagh they consider our mo le of sailing as somewhat better than thetf 
sUtt they ofta ntit bat altevg the pain of saperionty to the aaoient craft oi the' oo* 
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em]ftiiiv,* Whan atit attAration for impraf«rornt ia prAppa^d thfy will raaility aflS 
ftwrt*, ■ if WA adopt this mpasiup we ahail justly fall under jibe anspioion of barbarism. 

,Mr. GutzlafT commeuts on tlie idolatry, the rif^hts of which are per^ 
formed with the greatest punctuality on hoard the junks, and ends his 
desOTiption witit the following parallel between the devotion of tha 
idolatrous Chinese and|.rCi>ristian sailor under similar circumstances 

Sudh are the idnUtrous prinuiplea of the dhineie, that they never a^ead a satT without 
having coaoiliated the favour of the demons, nor eetiirb from a voyage withotitshowina theit 
gratitude to t^eirtntelar deity, Christians are the servants of the living God : who baa 
created the heav^'ns and the earth : at whose command the winds and the waves rise or 
are atiU } in whose mercy ia HHlvation, and in whose wrath ia destrnction ; how macb 
more, then, should they endeavoitr to conciliate the favour of the Almighty, and tn be 
grateful to the author of all i^oo i ? if idolaters feel dependant on superior brings , if 
they look np to them for protection and snccesa : if they nre pnnctHal in paving their 
vows : what should be the conduct ofnations, who acknowledge Christ to be theirSnvi' 
onr ?_Keverence before the name of^be Most High ; reliance on hla gracious protection ; 
anbmissioii to his jnst dispensations : and devout prayers, hikmbl»«||ik8-giving, gloriou* 
praise to the Lord of the earth and of the sen, oiiglit to be habitnal'^m board onr vessels ; 
and if this ia nut the case, the heathen will rise np against os in the judgment, for having 
paid more attention to their dumb idols, than we have to ttie worship of the living and 
true God. 

The Chinese art of Navigation is thus deseribed— 

The whole coast of China is very well known to the Chinese themselves. As their 
whole navigation is only coasting, they discover, at a great dtstanee, promontories and 
islands, and nre seldom wrong in their conjectures. They ht||fta director]^; which, being 
the result of centuries of experience, is pretty correct, in ^i^trng ontthe shoals, the etl- 
traaces of harbours, rocks, &c. As they keep no dead reckoning) nor take observations, 
they judge of the distance they liave made hy the promontories they have passed. Thef 
reckon by diiisiona, ten of which nre about equal to a degree. Their compass diflkrs ma¬ 
terially from that of Giiropeaas. It has several concentric circles ; one is divided into 
four, and another into eight parts, somewhat similar to oar divisions of the compass 
third is divided into twenty four parts, in conformity to the hotpsii/''division of twenty-ibitr 
hours, which are distingnished by the same number of character]^ or signs : according to 
these divisions, and with these signs, the courses are marked in their directory andtbh 
Vessel steered. 

Mr. Gutzlaff gives a short opinion of China as a fiel4 lor Missionary 
labours. 

China has, for centnries, presented to the Romatillb a great sphere *^ir*8ction. Latterly 
the individuals belonging to the mission, have n^ been so emipint for talents as their 

{ iredecessors, and their influence has greatly decreaseil. Although the tenets of their re* 
igioR are proscribed, some individuals belonging to their mission, have always found 
their way into China ; at the present time, they enter principally by the way of huhkeea. 

It would have been well, at the tiiiye they exercited a great influence over the mind of 
iltanghe, if, -by representing European character in its true light, and showing the ad<;> 
vantages to be derived from an open ipterconrae with western nations,—they liad endeii^ 
vonrem to destroy the wall of sepaiation, which has hitherto debarred the Chinese from 
tnarchi^ on in the line of natioiifl improvement. Their poliry^id not admit of this; thh 
only tilings they were desirons of, was to secqire the trade to the faithlul children of the 
mother enhrcb,'tuid the possession of Macao to the Portngnese. In the latter, they siica 
needed ; in tbe^lmier, all their exertions have been baffled by tlteosnperior edterprising 
spirit of pTOtesbint natiDns ; and their own system of narrow policy has tended, not only . 
to exoNlde tlmmiMyea from what they once oc»ied, but to os cite the anUpallqi"iirai 
Chinese government against every stranger. ", 

Protestant miMonaries, it is to be hoped, wilt adopt a more liberal policy : while 
preach the glorious gospel of Christ, they will have to show that the speVad ofdiviiM 
truth opens the door for every osefol art and soiencO^that Dnshiokled comiMroiil rela¬ 
tions wilt be of mntnal benefit; and that foreigners and Chinem. as inlrabitadtd't^tbl 
same globe, aod children of the same Creator, have an equal ^ahftto an amicablo iiitiar- 
coarse, and a free reoiproeal oornmnnication. Great obs%ilee are in the way, awfl hiw* 
hitherto prevented the attainment of these objects ; bnt, nevertheleesi eOme preparntoi^ 
itepe have been taken { laeb ae th^ eomplettoB of e Cidipeae Btigliah |i| 
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one of th« iit 9 St_dttiininiUh«d membeni of the prdeitent miiaion ; the trenriiition of the 
Bible ; the pnblicntion of treeta. on a fi^reat Variety of snhjecta ; the esiabliahinent of the 
Anelo Chineaepollege, and onmerous schooia; nod other different procaedinga,aU fni^be 
en'tne porjMie.' ’ ' 

This ap 0 ^nt of the folly of the Catholic Missionaries is fully borno 
bat by ^islbry. They endeavoured to establish the P<);pe’s supremacy 
in temporal as well as spiritaal matters, quarrelled amoi^ themselves^ 
and at last became so obnoxious to the suspicious Cbvernment of 
China, that they were at diffisrent times banished and their Gharches 
pulled down. The Bishop of Peking was banished in 1827 and the 
iremaining Bishop of Nanking we believe has lately also been ordered 
out of China.' Yet by the returns made of Christians in 1810 vast 
numblrs still profess Christianity although probably it is scarcely 
deserving the name* The Beverend J. B, Marchine returns of the num¬ 
ber in China d^ndencies or rather perhaps in the countries 

wWe the ibfmKe oi the Catholic mission extends at 5,85,000 souls. 

Mr. Gutzlaff having become acquainted with many of the Chinese 
trading to Siam determines at last to obtain a passage on a junk and 
enter China—after considerable delay he agreed with Captain Sin>shun 
the owner of the junk Shun-le to embark in his vessel for Teen-tsin. Ho 
then describes his six follow passengers and the Captain, and how he 
faas admitted a pasB#j|||r in the Junk. 

Long bofore Irsving Sf«m, I bfcame a nataraliseil snbjeot of th« eale^al empire, bf 
adoption into the olao or family of Kwo, from the Tung-an diitriot in Fnhkeen. f took, 
also, the name Shihjae—wore, occasionally, the Chinese dress,—and was reoSgniaed (hy 
thoae among whom I lived), as a member of the great nation. Now, I bad to conform 
entirely to the customs,pf Chinese, and even to dispense with the use of Europeaa 
books. o 

Mr. Gutzlaif seetts to make a distinction when speaking of the 
Chinese at different times arising evidently out of his religious en¬ 
thusiasm ; the following characters altbo’ taken from different parts of 
tiie Journal are those of the sailors of the junk Shun-le. 

Mr. Gutfffliffembarks dan^ously ill and describes bis reception-* 

The people treated me with great kindoeas; regretted the loss of ro|r wife, whom 
most of them had seenand knew; and endravonred. to alleviate my snfferiogs, in aVaf 
which was very irksome. The poor fellows, notwithstauding their acanty. . h>re of sslt 
vegetables and dried rice, and rags liardly soflkient to cover tiieir nskedness, were heal¬ 
thy and oheerfni, and igime of them even strong. They highly congratulated me, that at 
length I had left the regions of barbarians, to enter the oeieatial empire. Though most of 
them were of mean birtht^tbe majonpart cogld read, and took pieisarl ioperuain| eneb 
books as tliey poneipiwb!^ fn thf libranes of some of them, I wjm deUgbled tojfmd our 
tne^ It has always aff(>rde4 the greatest pteasare,*^to obserye the eMep|f|e , 0 >ret|. 
latiph of Christien books; Ibis gives me tbvvonfideot hope, that God, in (pr jj^fmercy, 
will makeethe writteiyvord, the picans of bringing inultitades of tbblS .#0 f»da K, to 
knoiriedge and ^oyiwntuf eternal life. . . 

the erew go on shore t#lrisit tiieir families at Sc^^ksk Im^^tiius' 
teffeots 6 s the saBie men—•' 

' When most of the snilora had left the jank, I wae led to reSeot on tbriVmlsetabfe eon* 
dition. Alianot entire^ deetitnfe of clothes and money, they return bome^ and in a few 
dgyaknrvy away,agiM« tojeito*^.nter a«ir dangers, and pew perils,, Bot,how«ver trretch- 
cdJlhmr.prea«>nicitidUlehma|,w, theUprospeotsfor etermU are . far more depfprable. 
B«|wob(#a iftois life, they wemjble to pnter ieto etornit|« of vrbicit they have very con- 
fniwd tileaa. defy wnornlerover the teas; ttiny corse their parents who gave 

Wfia satiitobi fegnrdlegs of jtbe fninrej 
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ihtf Klory in (heir elnme; awi do not atartie when oonvioted of briag the aervatati of 
Baton. 

diinese are particularly tolerant in religions inatteTs, as Mr. 
^tzlaff has proved^ when opportunities ofTered. Moving along the Sia* 
mese territory they passed ii^okram an island with a temple of Bhudh» 
on its sumrai^ uHliere t|ie|/hmese in passing offer sacrifice on this occa<> 
sion: Mr. G. seys— ' ^ > 

Concerning thia practice, to repngaant to common aenw, I made aonie satirical r«' 
narks, which met with the approbation of the sailors, who, however, were not very 
anxions to part with the offrrings. 

After passing Gape Siant and touching at Gantibun, a place of con¬ 
siderable trade, our author proceeds— ^ 

When my strength wan somewhat regninrd, I took observations regularly, nnd was 
reqnested, by the captain and othprs, to exnlain the method of finding the taiitnde anil 
longitnde. When I had fully estdained the theory, the captain jflBIsrKdi that 1 brought 
the snn open a level with the horizon of the sea, and rentarked, liHpn can do this, yon 
Can also tell the depth of the water.” Bnt as I was nna*)le to give him the sonndin|ni. ho 
told me olainly, that observations were entirely nseless, and trnly barbarian. So I lost 
his confidence: which, however, was soon recovered, when I told him that in a few 
hours we shonld see Palo Way. On thia island, 100 years ago, a British fort waa 
erected ; bnt it was afterwards abandoned, on acconnt of the treSohery of some Bngvet 
troops, who murdered the English garrison. 

With the ntmost difficnlty we arrived at the month of the Kang kan river, in Csmboja, 
where the e is a city, which carries on considerable trade aj^ Singapore principally, in 
rice and mats.^ The Gochinchinese, pursuing a very narmw^olioy, shnt tne door agaiiAt 
tmproi eraentiland hinder, aa far ns they can, the trade of the Chinese. They think it their 
highest policy to keep the Cambojans in ntter poverty, that they may lemain their slaves 
for ever. 'i»„ • 

On July 4th, we reeehed Polo Condore, called by the Chinese Kwnn-Inn. This island 
is inhabited by Coohincfainese fi hermen. The low coast of Qambi^a present nothing to 
attract attention ; bnt the country seems well adapted for the enitivation of rice. When 
we nassed this place, the Coehinchinese squadron, fearful of a deiioent of the Siamese oa 
Lnknooi, were ready to repel any attack. 

The cost of Tsiompa ia picturesque, the country itself closely overgrown with jungle, 
and thinly inhahited hy the aborigines, and by Coehinchinese and Malays. 1 eonid gain 
very little information of this region ; even tlie Chinese do_ not often irme thither ; but it 
appears, that the natives ore in the habit of semltitt their articles, of the neigh* 

bonring haihours, visited by the Chinese. 

Hqre we saw large qnantities of fish in every direction, and good snpplies of them 
were veaddy eanght. By chance, some very large ones were taken : and a person who 
had alvrays inooh iofliience in the deliberations of thO company advimd, that snoh should 
be offered to the mother of heaven, Ma tsoo-po. The propriety of this msasnre I dispnted 
stropgly, and prevailed on the sailora not to enhanoe thhir guilt by ofnseerating the -orea-' 
lures of God to idols. 

' Fi'bm Polo Cobdm the wind was in our favour, and ip.five ^ays jre passed the coast 
of CofshfMhina. 'The islands, igid promontories of (his coast' nave a very romantio 
apptkrimoe r rartionlarly Padarao, Varela, an^ San ho. Many rivers and rivulets diaem- 
bognO along the ooaat: and the iea abonnda wiih fian, which seem to be n 

prnibipalartill^'drfdttd'vVtth the natives. Hundreds ofboqts aye spen cruisinf in every 
direotioo. T^C^hiachii.ese are a very poor people, aiid their condition has 
made Aom dhj^.bv the. lete revohitiOQ. > Heeoe they are vary ecosomical«W\#ni^ 
diet, and aparloiriiii their apparel. The King is well aware of his own poverty and thfd 
of hie snbjeoii^ hot ie averse to opening a trade with Enropeatis, which might reoiedy 
this evil.. ^l^sieUves themselves are open and frank, aad aosions to oonciluite Urn 
favour of straogeff. 

On the loth of inly, we eawTeen.fung, a high and ragged rttek. The joy efthhsnileiv 
was extreme, this being the first object of their native eoaat^ which they egpied. Teen- 
fnng is abont three or ftmr leagues from Hainan. This islfntt Is wholly' swimoadedlw 
nonntaibs, while the interibr has many level districts, where lieuend soi^r ktre cttltitfeteo. 
There are aborigiaei, not Uttlike'the bbAbitead of Mimilhij^' lAe tire in ihi 
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inoAntiiinii: bttt ib« prineipnl inhAbitantii are tha dMcrndanta of peopTit, who iome Ofit* 
tnrirg hac!>,cflin(> from Fiihkepo; ami win, though th^y have clianfve<i in their esterdat 
app^arfuire,atill bear tracesoftheir orifin, preaerved in their Itinyiiaj'e. '(hey am,,a 
rotwt'friHnitily treottle, always cheerful^ always kind. In their hahils they are in<iuBt<i!dii!li) 
eimn and vary perseverfi^. To a iiatnraUy inqiiisitive mimi. they join love of trdth, 
which howViV#, they are slow itt accenting. The Homan catholic missionarie* very earlf 
perceived tike aniitibleness of this people, and were siiceeashil in their endeavours to 
convert them : and to this day, many of the people proliils to be Christians, and seem 
aoxioaitbproketii^mseUes such. 



Ood and Redeemer, that he will accomplish, in his ovin time, the ^ood work which has 
been homiiienced, 1 would invite some of iny brethren to make this island the sphere 
of t^ir exertions, and to briog the joyful tidings «i the gospel to a people anxious to 
iceeiV e its preci ou s ^|rtents. 

As soon as the first promontory of the ("fainese continent was in sight, the captain was 
prompt and liberal in inakinr sacrifices, and the sailors were not backward in feasting up* 
on them, Qreat numbers ofboats appeared in nil directions, and made the scene very 
lively. We were becalmed ID sightot the Lema islands, and sniTered much (min the 
intenm heat. While there wsymt wind ouongii to mflle the daxzlm!: sni-faoe of the see, 
we were driven on tlie current to the place of our destination, Scukah,* in Chaon cbow- 
fo’^, the moat eastern department of Canton province, bordering on Pnhkeen. This dis* 
trict is extensive, and closely peopled. The inhabitants occncy everv portion of it : and 
mnst amount, aks moderate calculation, to three or four millians. lu principul ports 
aim, Ting-hae (the chief emporium), Ampeh, Mse-eo, Kit eo amt Jean-ping. The people are, 
in general, mean, uncleanly, avaricious, but affiible and fond of strangers. Necessity nrgeS 
them to leave their native soil, and mo re than 5'KH> of them go. every year, to tlie varions 
settlemAits of the Indian arcliipeUgo, to Cochinchina, and to Hainan, or gain Itheirli Veil-' 
Imd as sailors. Beingneighbonrs to the inhabitants of Fuhkeen, the dialects of the two 
people are very similar, bni.in their manners there is a great difference. Tiiis dissimilari* 
ty in theircnstoms, joine^ra the similarity of their pursuits, has given rise to considerable 
rivalry, which, frequently, rVsalts in open hostility. But the Fuhkeen men have gained 
(be ascendency, and use all their influence to destroy the the trade of their competitors. 


Au the Junlg had no permit to enter the river of Soakali, they m* 
chored in the Harhoar of Nanioh, a small island of the coast, on 
lat. 3&. 28 M i i B u g. 116. 39 £. which is the entrepot between the people 
of the Fuhkeen and Canton provinces, and consequently a place of 
eonsiderahie trade, the Harbour is spacious and deep, but the 
trance is difficult and damgerous : of Ting-hae he says— 

j . .. 

The entrance of the Soakihi megls very shallow ; bot niimerons small cniH, principally 
from 'i]Nig hae, are. sigyn iipl^ Tiie duties, as « eil as tlie pennit to enter (he river, am 
very high ; bat tbe peoplekfh.ri how to elude the innndarins : as the mandarins do, the 
Rmperoy. Ting-hhjl^,ul a pisiise, tolerably well bnilt, ami iiibabited, principMly, by 
merchants, fishermen, ind iHM^s. Tlie productions of the surrounding country are not 
sqffioient to maintain tbisinhabttants, who omitrive various ways. mid ^fps, togain a 
Uv^ihoodo There ig |o want of eapital or merohants, bat a greait lack led ofM 

1 ^. ^ubslaff desortbes trith horror the dissolute conduct sailors, 

Srho, after spending all their money in riot and debauchery; ftirothd A bon> 

« (MpageM, fnourUirinamtieri SoiMte-kea has been given as the Handarin prowmefoUm of 
^ name. This, its|^psari, tstaeorrecti but the Chinese ebameterir, and, consleqnently, Ae Man- 
dsrin proimnaiatiiai',«this ani levertS ether names in tbe falioaring pages, we ate unable to ascertR&i j 
taeviag Only iasaiteg, in he taft ntth-ns, thoomnes of the places, accerdl^ to their 

l^hkaeoanmnnctstipi). glimpSeam (%ing.biie-been, and /soe-ftop is Jeatm plug-bean. ami 

!iil!f«^^etobaBiw.;^:l||hqi.aBCKo^^ isaaniaUp^iMaritimiain^ 
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spiraey to murderliim^ supposing liis trunk contained silver and gold; 
kovrever, an old man who had fortunately seen the trunks open A 
fiSw days before, assured them that they contained nothing valuable, 
and they all agreed to desist from the execution of their plot. Mr. 
Gutzlaff does noj appear to have been the least moved by this attempt 
on ids life ; he seems to hure proceeded in the junk, and trusted with 
perfect conBdcnce to these very men, convinced apparently thaf when 
sense and reason returned, they would see the turpitude of their con¬ 
duct and repent, A man who can so' act, must have a favourable opinion 
of the moral principle whicli rules the actions of tiie Chinese ; and tlio 
confidence thus shewn must eventually be repaid with respect and 
attention. Mr. Gutzlaif continues— * 

In the niMRt orsnoh »hominii<ionA, fpfble voice «f eshorUtioin wan not enlireljr dis- 
regarderi. Some individiiaii* willmuly fn'Iowed iiiv advice. A yiMl man, who had re- 
fwatedljr heard the gospel, and anxiously inquired about hia ete^H' destinies, was re¬ 
claimed ; and, covered with shame and penetrated with a aense of guilt, he aekiiow- 
Iedged the insufSeieney of all moral precepts, if no heavenly principle influenoed ihe 
heart. 

My visifors were very numerous ; they generally thomtht me to be a pilot or mate, and 
behaved very politely. In the long con^eisntions 1 held^tbrith them, they seemed aUt-n- 
tive, and not entirelyjgnorant of the doctrines of Christianity ;and they freqneiitiy noticed 
as a proof of its power, the mere oircnmslance, that one of its votaries atood iinmmVd,while 
the stream of vice carried away every thing around him. To these visiters I distributed 
the word of life; expressing my earnest wish, that it migiit prove the means of their salvl- 
tion. T 'ere was one old man! who stated, that he had two sons, literary giaduates, whom,, 
as he himself was hasting to the srave. he wished to see reading the exhortations to ih«. 
world (so they call our Christian book's). I enjoyed myself in the company ofsv>illb other 
individuals, to whom it was intimated, that we should endeavour to establish a mission at 
this place, since so many millions of their oountrymen were without any meauB of know¬ 
ing the way of salvation, ;; ^ 

The return of the Captain brought tbe men back to order, and Mr. 
Gutzlaff ends tbe scene by bearing testimony of no mean kind to the 
natural mortd rectitude of tbe Chinese. ' 

t had now full scope to speak to those around me of the folly and tnisvry of such con* 
duct ; and I was sncoessfiii in appiving the disronrge to themselves. /linese. geno* 

rally will bear with just reproof, atitl even heap eulagiums on those w^ adntmish 
ter if. 

Mr. Gut^aif here saw many natives famishing for want of food; this 
we fear is common along all the coast of China: heihed proceeds— 

‘ ' ''ir * 

On Jnly-Bath, w« passed Amoy, the princifial emporiadx-ipfl^likieB provinoe, Shd th» 
residence of oiimeroas nierphants, who are theownei's of large junks, amt 

who oarry oo.jm extensive commerce, not only to all thbportil!jlCliil|b,,bnt to many also 
in the Indian archipelago. Notbwithstamling the heavy ahthMl levied on exports and im¬ 
ports,, (hatK mrj’Qhants maintain their trade, apd baffle the efl^rts pf-the mandarins Thsfg 
vmtld haiK ^portunity of opening a trade^ith Europeans, amt wouldt 

dPubtteee,iM:m*P»ntLtofCMtoH: .... 

Thft defl^vpf a direct trade with Europeans is universal in 
They ^en^l^acb Formosa, which island is described— 

Ob the following day, favourahia winds continued till we reached theohannel of 
Formosa (orTae wan). This island has flourished greatly since it has been in the posses¬ 
sion of the Ohinese, who go tliither, generally, from Tung-an in Fuhkeoo, as dmonistif, 
and who gain a livelihood by trade, and the cultivation of rice, sugar, and oampho^ 
Formosa has several deep and spaoioos harbours, hot all tbi^entraoees are ettramely ahpU 
low. Tbe trade in tcarried on in small jnnks belonging to AtQO^ ; they gO tO all thi 
westein parts the island, and either retam loaoea vritbarihe, hr go np t^the « 
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frovf«rament to Adopt rentriettve mratnrrs ; and no person o«n now emigrate witboot* 
fwrnlit. The eolonints are vealthv, and narnl; ; and hence there are nnmeroas revolts* 
which are repi;eased with %reat difficnitv, beeanse (he leaders, withdrawing to the ipono* 
tains, stand eoiaiptittst the government to the ver; nttermost. In no part of China am 
•secnlions so frequent as theg are here ; and in no place do tbep prodoce a less saintar jr 
influence The literati are verv snccessfitl ; and people i#Fahkeen sometimes send their 
eons to Formosa toe>btain literary degrees. 

Northerly winds, with a hi^ sea, are very fremient in the channel of Formosa, When 
we had reached Tine-hae, io the department of Fnb-obow-foo, the wind, becoming mora 
and. more adverse, contpelled ns to change oar course and fearing that stormy weather 
would overtake us, we came to anchor itear the island of Ma-oh (or Ma^aon), on which 
the goddess Ma'tsoo'po is said to have lived. Here wo were detained some time. The 
houses on the coast, arg well biiiit: the people seemed poor, but honest; and are pria* 
oipally employed in fisbing, and rearing gourds. Their country is very rocky. 

A few miles in the interior are <'the tea hills, where thousands of people find employ¬ 
ment. The oity of Fiih^how«f6o, the residence of the governor of Fohkeen and (Uiekean^, 
is large and well built; &UMii vessels can enter the river; the harbour of Ting-haa in 
deep, end very spaoious. We saw there oumerons junks laden with mU, also some fish¬ 
ing craft. 


When they were preparing to leave the Harbour of Ting-hEe, a 
heavy gale came on, which increased to a Typlion; some of the crew, when 
the gale was over, went on shore to render th-.inks for tlieir deliverance 
to their goddess Ma-tsoo-po—of this Mr. Gatselatf says— 


\Vhile I wasthns engaged, some ofoiir fellow-rasspngers wpnt on shore; nneonsciooa 
of the object of their visit, 1 was rather pnrsled when t- saw them returning in their state 
drela ; bat soon shspeeted, (what was true), that they had been to the temple of Ma-tsoo-- 
po.to rinder homage to thew protectress. At sneh an act of defiance, after snob a signal 
deliverance, I was highly indignant, and rebnked them sharply. One of them held hit 
peace ; the other acknowledged hisgnilt, and promised, in future, to be more thankfnl to 
the Supreme Ruler of«dhk)dngs. He Temarked, that it was only a pilgrimage to the birth 
place of the goddess, and fimt be bad only thrice prostrated himself beibre her image. I 
told him, that os aecoiint of SDoh conduct be had great reason to fear the wrath of Ood 
woold overtake him ;’When he heard tbat,ite kept a solemn silence. 


Mr. Gutzlaff leaves Namoh and proceeds to the Chu-san islands, for- 
neriy mnc^|^ 4 quented by Europeans. 

The city ofChn san (or Cfiow'shanV aitnated in lat. 30 deg. S6 min. N., haa fallen into 
deeSy, since it has ceased to be visiteu bv Eurcqiean vessels; its harbour, however, is tho 
rendeSvbns of n few bntive jonkt. Ning po, which ia aitnated S abort dis&oce 
westward of Chnsan, ia the principal emporinm of Ghe-keang province. Native vessels, 
belonging t'> this place,' ara generally of about 300 tong harden, and barb fbnr oblong saile 
which are made o< cloth. TheaC vessels, which are sinlilar 'o those of ';|L«angnan pro- 
vineci^trade mostly to ^e otirih ol'Ohtna ; copper cash, reduced to about two hall ihs 
vaine of the correopy, ja ilWir.prineipal article of oaport. 


Our ((tithor then feacliei Sheanghse. 


About the Sltb ofAiignst, we reached the wooth ofthe river Taiqy tss«><lMfnft on the 
banke ofevrhish'Sta^s the city^of^aghoe'^Seant-hae^ieen), toe «mpori«|iOf 'Nanktii|k^ 
and o f the whole of iCeangnan province ; nod, ae far as the nwdvo trade ieMpiMWiraeii, p^ 
principal commercial city in the finpire. It is laid ont vyithgreat tad^; tho 
templH nre'le.’y Aomereilt ^ the honses. nea' and oomfertable | and the timahitapta fmiito 
though rather aervile in tbcic nanoees. Here, as at Nmg-po, the trade ia shiefly carried 
on by Ftthkeen men. More than a tbouaand small vesaela go ap to the north, aeveral timea 
aanneily, egimrting silk and otlrer Keangoao nmnafaetofes, aad imuorting peaoaad nedi- 
caiArogs. SeflU><Wji«ilu,owaed hf Fohvceoawa,goto the ladian ar^pelago, aad 
return wHbvitf-vwh caigoea, , < ; , ^ 


«Although the acepun^f tliese cities, Ningho and S^nghae, are so 
ibo^ they^d two of largest in thi^ Bmpiro «m4 'oi tho gre^tdfit, 
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tfommerbidlirtipottanee; in factjrom Aoi6y to Sheanghae, the entire' 
jkrade including Tea may be carried on between the English and Chi* 
nese. 

At Seto, an island in the bay of Sang-kow, where the Junk, anchored, 
waiting a favourable wind, Mr. Gutalaff was received with great civi¬ 
lity by the inhabitants of the surrounding country : he tl^s desfribes 
them— 

They wfmed very poor, and hod few means of sobsistenoe; bnt they appeared indns* 
trinos, and labnnrrd hard to gam a liveliixmd. I visited them in their coltages, and woa 
treated with much kindness, - even invited tn a dinner, where the princinal men of th« 

r iaoe were present. ' As their attention was innnli attracted towards me. beiiijf a stranger 
took occasion to explain the reason of my visiting their country, and nmnly grinifieil 
their curiosity. Tney paid me visits in return; some of them called me Se-vana-Uze, 
‘child of the western ocean;'and others a foreign-born tJhineae ; but the mtyor part of 
them seemed to care little about the place of my nativity. 

Apples, grapes and some other fruits we found here in abnndance ; and snch refresh- 
ments were very acceptsbie after having lived for a Inng time ondrv rice and salt vegeta- 
bles Fish also were plentiful and cheap. The common food of the inhabitants is th» 
Baibadoea millet, called kaou-leang ; they grind it in a mitl. which is woyked by assea, 
and eat it like rice. There were several kinds of the leang giaid, which differed oonside- 
rahly in taste as well as in sine. 

The vessels of the last English Embassy touched, it seem*, at Le-to, and their afay 
there was still fresh in the reroilection of the natives. They frequently refexred tn those 
majestic ships, which might have spiead destruction in evetv direction ; and to this day ‘ 
they are overawed and temhie, even nt the mention of the Kea^pan* ships, as Europena 
vessels are denominated. I was closely questioned on this subject, bn as ) was not ivelf 
informed respecting the expedition, Iconid give them no satisfactory answers ;#wag 
able, iioweier, by describing the character of Kiiropeans, in some degree, to quiet theiif 
iniiids.— “ If,** said I, “they had come to injure you, tiiey would have done so immediate* 
ly, hot ns they came and went away peaceably, they ought to be cons^ered as the friends' 
of the Chinese.” My reasoning however, was ol little avail; - “ They were not traders,’* 
they replied if they had been, we should have hailed them as friends ; but they c.vin<f 
with guns and as men never do anything without design, they must have had some obiect, 
nod that object must have i>eeii conq est. Those mandarins who did not inform the Em¬ 
peror of tlieii arrival were severely punished; and how conld this have been itbDe,)f he had 
not perceived an ultra design ?” 

Europe is snpposed, by a great majority of the Chinese, to be u small eonnf^. inhabit^ 
ed by a few meidiants, who speak different languages, and who mnintniD themselveU 
principatly by their commerce with Ch na. With a view to correct their ideas, I gave’ 
them some acooiiat of the different nations who inhabit Ktirnpe, but all to no purpose 
the popular beliet, that It is merely a smill island, coataiuing only a few thousands oi in* 
habitants, was too strong to be removed. 

They were anxious, however, to know from whence all the dollars cams, which arO' 
bro ght to China; and when I told them more of the western'world, they expressed a 
wish to go thitlieri beoiiiise they thought gold and silver mu8> be Oft abcftidant there, as, 
granite is in China; but when I told them that going thithe they conld see no land for ma* 
ny iIms, they became unwilling to engage for such a voyage“ For where,” they ear* 
weSWbhqniredj^f* shall we take shelter and come to anchor, when sto|ias overtake us ? 
And^lutiief sbalt we find refuge when once we are wrecked ?” 

^ 'the tnad becoming favourable after some days, onr author proce^i 
northv^ard Ond anchors in'the deep and spacious harbour of Slian-so. 

The town from which this harbour takes its name, is pleasantly situated anH 
its envirbus are well cultivated. Tne people were poliie and indostiioHs ; they manot- 
faotare a sort of cloth, whmh consists partly of cotton, and partly oi silk ; it tr ve ry ationg 

* We are unable to ascertain the meaning of this term Eea*pan. It may peybapa ba day* 
iivadliroai or aom other foreifo wordv 
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•ni) findt R ifRdy sftle in evbry^ pnrt of Cliina. Thajr are wealthy, and tiii& tnR«oiijnA*i> 
ahieiextfnt with the junks which tonnh here on their way to Tern>tsin. Msnyjnnka 
Aere in the harbour nt the same time with onrs, and trade was very brisk. On shorn 
refreshments of every description were che^. The people seemed fm»rt of horsemanship 
nnd while we were there, ladies had horse-raees. in which they freatly escajlled. The 
fame of the Kntriish mvti-of-war had spread eunsternation and awe amony the people here; 
and I endeavonred, so far as it was in my power, to correct the erfoneons opiuiops whien 
they bsjd entertained. 

tn the neighborhood of Shan-so ia Kan chow, one of the principal ports of ShantOng; 
The trading vessels^ anchor near tlie shore, and their supereargoes, go to the town by a 
small rner. There is here a market for Indian and Enrapenn merohandise, almost'all 
kinds of which beam tolerable price. The dnties are quite low, and the mandarins have 
eery little control over the trade. It may be stated that, in general, the Shantnng people 
are far more honest than the inhnbitants of the southern provinces, though the latter treat 
them*with disrespect, as greatly their inferiors. 

After passing tbe fortress of Ting-cliing, they anchored at the mouth 
of the Pie*ho, (the white river) where a northerly gale drove back tbo 
water, and the junk was nearly wrecked. 

Ad the wind blew from the north, the agreeable temperatnre of the air was soon chang* 
td to a piercing cold. Though we were full mile* distant from the shore, the water 
|vas so much blpwD back by the force of the wind, that a man coulil easily waOe over tha 
^nd bar ; and onr sailors'went ont in different directions to catch crabs, which were very 
tiunterons. But in a few days afterwards, a fnvo»rable south wind blew, when the water 
increased and rose to the point from which it had fnllrn. In a little time large numbers of 
boats were seen coming from the mouth of the river, to offer assistance in lowing the junk 
^ in from the sea. 

^ The entrance ofthe Pei ho presents nothing but scenes of wretchedness : and the whole 
tiljacent conntry seemed to be as dreary as a desert. While the southern winds blow, 
|bf^%?ast is often overffowed to considerable extent; and the country more inland sffordi 
very little to attract attention, being diversihed only stacks of ssU, and hy nnmeronn 
tumnli which mark the abodes of the dead. The forts are oeiiriy square, and are surround* 
cd by single walls ; they evince very little advance in the art of fortification.^ The peonle 
tnjld me that when the vessels of the last English embassy were anchored oft* the rei-ho, 
• detachment of soldiers-infantry and cavalry ~wA sent hither to ward off any attack 
that might be made. The impression made on tbe minds of the people by the^ ap< 
penvance of those ships is still very peroeptible. 1 frequently heard unrestraint 
remarks concerning barbarian fierceness and thirst after conquest, mixed with enlo* 
ginms on the equitable government of the. English at Singapore. The peoplo 
womiered kfiMto* b’‘rbarians, without the transforming influence of the celestial 
empire; oq^ nirive nt a state of civiliaation, very little inferior to that of ‘the 
■lifldle kingdom.’ They rejoiced tint the water at the bar of tbe Pei ho waa 
too shallow to afford a passage for men-of-war (which, however if not the case ; 
when the south wind prevails, there is wsrter enough for ships of the largest class); and, 
that its coarse was too rapid to allow the English vessels to ascend the river. hile these 
Biings were mentioned with exultation, it is remarked by one who was present, that the 
barbarians had ‘.fire ships,* which could proceed up the river without the aid of trackers; 
this renmrk greatly aatonishedi tt>ein,and excited tneiv fears ; which howeveV, were qnieted 
when 1 assnred |hem^that those barbarians, as they called them, though vnlmnt, would 
never make an atta»' unless provoked, and that i(the celestial empire never provoked 
Ibem there would not be the least cause to fear. 

’ AA the vills^i^ of Takoo, on tbe bwka of the Pei-bo, wlhicb our 
^escribed as a noor place, he gires a dinner to the crew and pal^- 
"geWof thejiHiK, at which the foUcwhigiheblogieai dispute toSk pjace, 
vkbich she^Sthat the Chinese are acquainted *with our European ^eaa 
of hospitalitT, as we doubt much whether the Chinese dicputant was 
convinced, atthuugh so silenced by his host's good qheer 

Before We left thin niaee, t gave a iwtdin dmnerto all on boards bodi'passengers aOd 
,, tailors. This indnced one of their eonpany to intimato to mo, that in order to ooaciljato 
the lovoor of MddiMKKM, Amo olforiofs should be made to her. I replied," Never, since 
I cum 08 board imvel as%a iwr ovea lasto of tbe ofisriags awde to her; it U atraoge, that 
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ahi* lAnnld he *0 in went, tie to need any offerinjt# from me.”—" Bnt,” aneenred the 
'• the sailore wil] take care that nothinir of what ahe refnaes is lost.”—" It is better.^Tiaio 
I. “ to j(iTe direotly to the saiiors whatever is intended for them ; and let Ma-tsoo-po, H 
ahe it realty a goddess, feed on nmhrosia, and not upon the base spirits and food whioit 
joii ns'ially place before her; if she has n'ly being, let her provide for herself; if she in 
merely an image, better throw her idol with its satellites into the sea than have them 
here to incumber the hihk.” - "These are barbarian notions,” rej ined my antagonist, 
which are so deeply rooted in your fierce breast, as to lead yon to trample on (he laus 
of the celestial empire.”—" Itarbarian reasoning is conolnsive reasoning,*—! again replU 
ed ; " if ymi are afraid to throw (he idol into the waves, I wilkrio it, and abide the' conse- 
qnences. ¥< 0 have heard the truth, that there is only one Ood, even as there is only ono 
son in the firmament. Without his mercy, inevitable punishment will overtake you, for haw 
ing defied His authority, and given yourself np to the service of dumb idols : reform or yoa 
are tost!” The man was silenced and confounded and only replied,—” Let the sailorn 
feast and Ma-tsoo po hunger.” * 

Mr. Gatzlaff describes the stock of salt along the river, noticed by 
all travellers—it has been accumulating for the last 150 years. 


This salt is formed in vats near the sea shore; from thenoe it is transported to the neigh* 
boiirhood ofTa-koo, where it is compactly piled upon hllocks of mod, and covered witl| 
bamboo m itiiugs ; in this sit latioii it remains fur some time, when it is finally put into 
bags and carr ed to Teentsim, and kept fora great nnmberof year8,*before it can ba 
sold. More than 800 boats are constantiv employed in transporting this article,—and 
thoiisniiils of persons gain a livelihood hy it, some of whom become very rich ; the prin> 
eipal salt merchants, it is said are the richest persons in the empire. 

Our author proceeds up the river, which he describes • 

Along the banka of the Pei ho are many villazes and hamlets, and are all bnilt of the 
same material and in the same style as at Tn-koo. Large fields of Barbadoea rnillet. 
pulse, and tuinios were seen in th^ neighbourhood ; these were earefally cultivate# nntl 
watered hy women, —wiio seem to enjoy more liberty here tlian in the southern provinces. 
Even the ver; oourest of them were well dressed ; but their feet were much cramped, 
which gave them a hobbling gait and compelled them to use sticks when they walked. 
The yOung and rising population seemed to be very great. The ass—here a rather smalt 
and meagre animal—is the principal- beast employed in the cultivation of the soil. Tli(» 
implements ol'hiisbandry are very simple, and even rnde. Thongh this country has be(<A 
inhabited for a great many centuries, the roads for their miserable carriages are few, and 
in some places even a foot path for a lonely traveller can scarcely be found. 

My attention was frequently attracted by the inscription Tti«w-teen, " wine tavern,** 
which was written over the doors of many houses. Upon inquiry I ibaitE tliot the use of 
Spirituous liquors, esiiecially that distilled from mh-feang grain was very general, and 
mtemperaiiee with its usual oonsequrnces very prevalent. It is rather sorprising that no 
wine isestracted from the escelieut gropes, wiiioh grow abundantly on the bunks of the 
Pie ho, and constitute the choicest fruit of the country. Other fruits, such as apples and 
pears, are found here, thongh in kind they are not so numerons, and in quality are by 00 
(Deans so good as those of Europe. 


Mr. Gutzlaff approached Teentsin which is the Port of Pekin on tho 
22d September. • • 

The scene, as we approached TeenVin, became very lively. Grea numbers of bonti 
•nd juaks, almost blocking np the passage, and crowds of people on shore, besnoke a 
plar^ibf'considerable trade. Alter experiencing ' inach difflciilly from khe' v'esseUwhicdi 
tbro^kd us on «;v<'ry Side, we, at length, came to anchor in the suburbs of the Uity, in st 
line with k^eral junks lately arrived from Soakaii, and were saluted by ^b« meri^lbai* 
oTthe gong. 1 hsd been accustomed to consider myself quite a stranger among these pfo* 
^e, and was therefCrri^ snrprisf d^o see the eyes of many of them iiitoiediatuly filed oume. 
My skill at a physician was seon put in reqntsitioa. The next day, winie pastitit fb* 
junk on my way to the shore, 1 was hailed by a number qf voices^8i^t|^ 

" teacher,” or ** doctor^ aud, on looking aronnd mb,4 saw many smiliitg faces, and 
IHiiDorous bauds stretched out to invite me to kit ddwn.- llnrse people pfok-odto be 'solne 
Id my old friends, who a tong time before, hqd reoeived medicinesanth books,—fOr whiOfi« 
they stUI seemed verygiatetol. Tlw^y lauded m||r noblel coarifiet in iea*idf off batbariati 
austoms, and in eacaptog from the land of barbariwta, to commander the shiekl vf tha 
” wn of bcaveo.*’ Ineyapprored of giy desigo in net only Denefitiog somo straggliag 
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(iiceoHine tA'th ir Awn pxpresaian) in the Ant-porta of China, bilt iv AiiMinff’nTate 
a itilfiincp, to anaiat the faithrnl anhjects of the celeatini empire. They knew even 
that ieen-«anff neang, “ the tndv tenchei^ (my late wife), liad died ; and condoled with 
aiO on account of my irreparable loaa. 

Mr. Gutislaff here practised as a physician and gained much repute,— 
})e was invited to leave the junk and take up his residence with Kam- 
sea^ a^'Fuhke^a merchant of considerable property. 


Kam aea’a house is aitnatad in the middle of the oitv.and ia well fnrniahed : he reeeived' 
Ine rordially, nod oflTered me a eomniodiona room. The crowd of people at htaJmnse waa’ 
great, and many qnestiona were asked hy them concerninw me ; hiitaa the Piihkeen men 
Oeknowledged me to be their fellowcitiaen, these qnestiona were eaaily eet at reat. \ 
hiandarin of hialirank, who heard of iiiy nrrivnl, said, “ Thia man, though a atranyer. Is a 
line Crliineae; and. ns aeveral pe'sons seem anxio'is to prevent hia eoine np to flie capital; 
] will (five him a passport, for it would be wrong, that, after having come alt the way from 
Siam, he should not see the ^ dragon’s face.** 

The cnrinsitv to See me was, during several dava. verv great ; and ther.aptam’s anxiety 
mnoh increased, when he saw that I attracted the-attention of so many individuals. There 
Were aome, who even mnttered that I had come to make a mao of the country, in order to 
become the leader in a premeditated aasaiilt on the empire. Yet all these ohjections wero 
Soon silenced, when 1 opened iny medicine cheat, and with a liberal hand supplied every 
applicant, God, in his'merer, bestowed a blessing on these ex'rtiona. and (rave mn 
favour in the eyes of the people. Several persons of rank and influence pnid me frequent 
visits, and held long conversations with me Tliey were polite and even servile in their 
manners. Their inq iiies, most of them trivial, were principally directed to Siam; and 
their remarl^ concerning Europe were exceedinglv childish. The oonooorae of people 
* became so great, at length, that I was obliged to hide myself. 

At Teen-tsin the cargo of the junk was disposed of— 

AfVoon as the goods were removed to tiie ware houses, the resident merchants made 
their purchases, and paid imniediatelv fur their goods in sycee silver. Tiiese traiisuctioita 
v>ere manareil in the most quiet and honest manner, nnd to the benefit of both partie s On 
the sugar nnd tin verg little profit was gained, hut more than lOtt per cent was made on 
the sapan wood and pepper, the principal articles ofonr cargo, European calicoes yield¬ 
ed a profit of only 50 per cent; other commodities, imported hy Canton men, sold very 
high. On account of the severe proliihitiuns. here was a stagnation in the opi'.m trade. 
One individual, a Canton merchant, had been seized h« government } and large quanti. 
ties of the drag, imported from Canton, could find no purchasers. 

Of the ^rsdle g’enerally Mr. Gutzlaff says— 


The trade of Teentsin is qnite extensive. More than 500 jnnks arrive annnajly from 
the southern ports of China, and from Cochinchina, auil S am. The river is so thioiiged 
With jnnks, and the mercantile traDWtions gire such life and motion to the scene, as 
strongly to remind one of Liverpool. As the land in this vicinity yields few productions, 
and the Capital swallows np immense stores, the importations, required to snpply 'hq 
wants of the people, mu-t be very great. Thoiiyh the market was well furnished, the dif¬ 
ferent articles eommanded a gqoii price. In no other port of China is trade ao Incrativo 
ns in this ; but no where else are so many dangers to be enoonntered. * A great many 
junks were wrecked this year ; and this is the case every season ; and hence the profits 
Realized on the whole amount oi shipping, are enmoaratively small, ieentsir. would open 
a fine field for foreign enterprise ; there is a great demand for European woollens, hut the 
pigh (frices whicl^they bear, prevent the inhabitants iVom making extensive purrhases I 
was quite surprise to see so much avoee silver in circuianon. The qnantity of it was so 
greatysihat th«;re seemed to he no difficulty in^fjollerting thousands of ruels. at(vthe short¬ 
est notice. A reeuiar trade with silver is carried on bv a; great many individnais. The 
value of the tael, here varies from I%K) to 14<K) cash. Sdlne oftbe firms issne bills, which 
are as current ps bank-notes in Eng'und. Tfentsin, possessing so many advantages for 
commerce, may very safely boreooritmended to the attention ui European merchants. 


Of the political feelingl of the inhabilaifts of Teeii-tsin our author 
»ayt|-r 

Hiqnirieii, I fonnd, that the people cared very little about their imperial government.. 
Tbry were only anilouitdiia gain a Urelihoodl and acoaiuulate lichea. They aecmed to< 
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know tjir Giop^rnr onlv hy nnmp, anil were qnite nnacqnainfed with his character. Pyrn 
the military operations in western Tnrtary were almost nnknown to them. Nothing hail 
aprenrl such mnsternntion amoiiest them ns the late rleath of the lieir of the cro^n. which 
« ns orrasiotiei) by oiiinm smoking. The Emperor felt this loss very keenly.belief 
tiint there will be a chnnee in the present ilynasty is very general. But in case of snch an 
event, the peonie of Teentsin woiilil hear of it with almost as niiioh iniUfference, as they 
would the news o a change in the French government. The local officers were geneially 
much dreaded, bnf also much imposed upon. They are less tyrannical here, in the neigh* 
bniirhood of the Enioeror, jndging from what the people told me. than they are in the dis¬ 
tant provinces, When thev appear abrond it is with miicli pageantgy, but ^itb little real 
4igitity. Indeed 1 sarw nothing remarkable in their deportment. 

Mr. GutzlafT describes tlie inbabitants of tliis digtrici: as resemblingr 
Europeans iu appearance,—they are not voiil of courage tlio’ grovelling 
and narrow minded—the consequence, no doubt, of the arbitrary Go¬ 
vernment they live under. • 

They are neat in thvrdress ; the furs which they wear are costly ; thei' food is simple} 
and they are polite in their manners. The (einaies are fair, and tidy in their appea.auce, 
—enjoy perfect liberty, and walk abroad as tliey please. 

Like the rest oftlieir countrymen— 

The natives here seemed to be no bigots in religion. Tlieir priests were pnorlv fed, 
and their temiiies in bad reiiair The priests wear all kin,ds of clothing ; niid. except by 
tlieir sliaved heads, can scarcely be distingnished from the common people. Frequently, 
] have seen them come on hoard the junk to beg a little lice, and recite their pray ei's, 
with a view to obtain money. But, notwithstanding the degradation of the piiests, and 
the litter cootemptin whirh their principles and precepts are held, every house has its 
/ares, its sacrifices, and offerings ; nnd devotions (if such they may fce called) are per¬ 
formed, with more strictness even than by the inhabitants of the southern protiuces; 

Mr. GutzlalF could, not discover that any Roman Catholics existed in 
this part ot the country. There were Mohominedans. Of the capability 
of the people of this district to receive improvement he gives the fol¬ 
lowing favourable opinion > * 

I nm inclined to believe, from all that I have seen of this people, that thev are snsceptl- 
hie of great improvement, and that reform might more reasonabh be expected among them, 
because of the extreine^simi>1icify of tlieir manners, Teentsin, as has been already ob¬ 
served, presents an inviting field to the enterprising nierciiaiit; but to tlie Christian phi. 
Iniithrnpist, whose attention may he directed to these regions, it not only affords an in¬ 
viting field, blit presents claims—o/atms which ought not to be cffiireganled. 

• Mr. Gutzlaff left Teentsin on the 17th October. He speaks in high 
terms of the kindness he experienced during the time he sojourned at 
this place. They experienced strung southerly winds and soon reach¬ 
ed the Harbour of Kin-chow in the district of Fuiig-feen-lbo about 15 
leagues distant from Moukden the celebrated capital of Mautchouria. 
Of his reception by the Mautchon Tartars he tiius speaks— 

It was a long timv after w« arrived al Kin chow, before ws conld go on shore, on aeconnt 
of the high sea. It became gfuernlly known among the inhnbitauts, ere J had le t tho 
jfink, that I was a uhysiciaD.aiidiinxions to do good ; and I wiffs, thvref'ore, very politely 
intited to take up my rvNidvnoe in one > f the principiil mercsntile houses. It was jnid. 
night when we arrived on s'mre, and found a rich entertiiiniiientand good Iffi^ings provid¬ 
ed. The next morning dbowds thmiiged to see me ; and patients were more ntiniproua 
than I hnd any where else found them, and this because they have among theuiseives no 
doctors of any note. I went immediately to work, and gained their confidence in a very 
high degree. „ 

Of Kinchow Mr. Gutzlaff says^- 

. Kin-chow itself Ima wry liule to attract the attention of visitors; it is not' h large Or 
bauuaoiue place. Tile hoases are built o| grauite fwhkh ahouude here) endi ace wiiluMit 
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tin; neenmmoilfitions, except n pecnliar kind of eleepiiiK plaoea, which ar« formed of brick t 
and ao ^bat thejr can be heated, by iirea kindled beneath them. 

Theij^p here many horsee, and carriaAfes ; bnt the carrinaea are very otamay- The 
camel iUHLevviae common here, and mnv be pnrchaaed very oheap.—The Chineae inhabi¬ 
tants of whnm many are emigrants from Shantung. Speak a pwer dialect than thnae at 
Teentsin. Thev are reserved In their interoonrae, and in the habit of doing menial ser¬ 
vice ; «xhile the Fubkeen men carry on the trade and man the native dshingcraflt. Alter 
having supplied the manifold xvants of iny patients, in this place, I diatributed to them the 
word of lire,<iDd gaine^ their esteem and affection. 

This was the limit of Mr. Gutxlaff’s voyage. When the purpose of the 
voyage was rompleted they got under way on the 17th November on 
their return and after considerable delay they proceeded southward 
■with strong Northerly winds. 

On the loth of Dec., after having enffered severely from variona hardships, and having 
had onr soils torn in piei.’es, by the violent gales, we, at length, sawa p'omontory in thn 
prox inre nt Cnnion,—rnnchto the joy of ns all. At Soah-boe (nr Slian-wei), a place three 
days sail fioin tantnn, our captain went on shore, in order to obtain a permit to enter. 

We proceeded slowly in the mean timo,aad I engaged one of my friends to go with me 
to MaCao. XX here. I was told, many barhaiians lived. All the Bailors, mv compaoiona in 
many dangers, took an affectionate leaxe of me; and in a few hoars after 1 arrived at 
Macao, on the e v«ning of the iStli Dee. nn.i was kindly received by Dr. and Mra. Morriaon. 

We have followed Mr. OutzlafT through live numbers of the Chinese 
Repository to the exclusion of many other articles well worthy of notice. 
UiEPundetiaking is so novel and the country he has visited and the 
people he describes so very little known that we make no apology for 
devoting^so much space to his journal. 

No man can rise from an unprejudiced perusal of this narrative with¬ 
out being convinced, that a disposition exists among the Chinese people, 
to engage in intercourse with foreigners. Intimidated by the threats 
and fears of their arbitrary Government, they may be shy to the first 
advances of foreigners appearing on their coasts in armed vessels, but 
evemthis is more from the fact that ships are watched by the authorities 
along the coast, who discover aud piinish Chinese who openly com¬ 
municate with them, without their sanction. Tnis however would not offer, 
any serious obstacle to trade, as wE have known instances when after 
the Madarins have ordered the audacious barbarians to quit tfie coast 
under threat of immediate destruction, they have quietly ended by 
offering to become brokers for the sale of the cargo, aud on all occa¬ 
sions a small present, closes the eyes of the imperial officers and leaves 
the parties unrestrained*liberty of intercourse and traffic. We do not 
despair of seeing ere long a very great trade between Calcutta and 
the ports ofi China, (lice is a cargo always procurable here and saleable 
there, and if taken in barter for tea would iu a short. time cstablUhca 
branch ot'*CK)mmerce, new aifd distinct, which woulc^relieve our coun** 
try ships, and give to JBengal a share of the benefit of the China 
trade. But we have already exceeded our limits and must for the pre¬ 
sent take leave of China. W» may hereafter revert to this in¬ 
teresting subject, aud now end with a statement of the posseasiousi of 
tlie ei]pperor and iliose counties which are tributary to C^kina and 
whore Chinese iniluence is pyrraaneiijU . v . , i ... ■ * 
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** A Oentral Geographical Map, with degreek of latitude and longitude oft^ 

of the Ta-tsing Dgnaitg-^mag it last for ever.** By Lg IVIino-Ciig T«i|_ 

The present poseessiona of China; or of the Mantohon Cliineae it^naaty, farmPSed tb* 
extent of the Empire under any previoiia reign. From the outer lliiiR*aD-'ing, or Oaniiri. 
an Monntnine. nn the north of Mnntclinii, to the southern point of the island of Hniimn, 
the greatest breadth is about forty degrees. And the atiiio.<it length, from the wintry' 
island of Saghalielt, on the N. E , tottie most western bend of the Belnr chain, in Turk, 
estnn, is abont seventy-seven degrees. Th^se pussessinns, occupying so a portion 
uf Asia, and in extent inferior only to the vast domioiona of Riiasiafmay be Massed under 
three principal divisions, viz ; 

I. China Proper, or the Empire as it existed under the Ming dynasty, which ruled in 
China from 1368 aotii the Muntchou eunqiiest, in 1644. 

II. Mantohon, or, as it has been latinized, Mantchonria, the native country of the reing* 

ing dynasty ; and ^ 

III. The Colonial possessions of China, in Mongolia, Snnngaris, and East Turkestan, 
to which may be added Thibet, and the several tribes bordering on Szrchiien and 
Kansuh. 

China is sitnated between 18 and 41 degrees N. lat, end (letn-een about 98 and 12$ 
degrees ion. E. from Greenwich. Its estimated extent is about 1,298,000 square miles, 
white the estimate for the whole Empi e is 3,010,4(X), or some thing more than the total 
extent of Europe. The northern bonmlary of China is the Great Wall, by which it is- 
separated, on that side from the desert lands of the Mongol tribes, and from the srarceiyr 
less dreary conutry of the Mantchous; on the east, the gulf of Pechelee, (called in Chi* 
nese Puh-hae), the Eastern ocean, and the Formosa channel wash the rocky coast, and 
receive the waters oi severs! large rivers ; on tlie south, the China sea is thickly stndded 
with barren islands, the resort of desperate pirates ; and on the west, several barbarona 
frontier tribes stand between the ancient Empires of Ciiin.i tiiid Tniber; while the smth* 
western provinces are conterminous with the foreign kingdoms of Touqiiin, Cochinchina, 
Biirinah, and the half conquered Laos. 

Divisions. The whole country is divided into eighteen provinces, which4|re nstially 
arranged by the Chineae in the following order; ' hilile. Shantung. Shanse, and IJoimn, 
on the north; Keangsoo, Ganhwoy, Keaugae, Chekeang, and Fuhkeen, on the east; 
Hoopih, and Hoonan.in the middle jShense, Kaiisah, and Hzecliueo on the west ; and 
Kwaagtung, Kwangae, Ynnnan, and Kweichow, on the south. Oi the above provincea 
Keaogaoo and Ganhwuy were formerly united under the name of Keangnan ; Hoopib 
and Hoonan were together denominated Hookwang ; and Kansnh formed part of the pro¬ 
vince Shrnse. Under the present dynasty, these have been separated, Other provinces 
have been greatly inoreaaed in extentKansnh has been made to stretch far out beyond 
tlw itmUs of China proper,**-aGross the desert of Cobi. to the confines of Smingaria, on the 
if. and to the borders of Thibet, on the west; Szechueo, alrefilv the largest province 
of the Empire,has extended its government over the tribes coininonly called Siian.and Tufan, 
lying between that province and Thibet; and Fuhkeen has long included withiu its boundaiies 
part of the fertile island ofFormasa. These and other changes, in thedirisious of tlie 
coeatry, accompanied by the active, emigrating spirit of the people, which in a lew years 
renders these newly attached colonies wholly Chinese, mn&t soon require a change of the 
European designation and limits of" China proper.” 

MaNTCMODRiA or Mantchod has generally been classed by geographers, with the 
other conntries of central Asia, under the general name ot Tartary, -}! name which is 
need to include a great vanetj^of countries, speaking very dtiferenf languagt s ■, and which 
ia almost as erroneonsly, as it is extensively, applied The Mautclious, who mow govern 
the whole Chinese Empire, a'e in fact of ronngoiise, origin; and hsve scarcely existed for 
more than three centuries, as a distinct and inile|>endent nation.• Their confitry is moon* 
tsinous, barren, little coltitated, and very thinly Copied, it was formerly divided among 
andlnlwr of petty ohieftains, who seldom remained for any long period at peNM with each 
other. Hence the peopK habituated to the eiercisea ofthe field, and always leading a 
wandering and predate^ life, became a much more hardy and vigorous race than their 
neighbonra, thef.bineee; who were enervated by the oonseqnencea of loog-oontioued 
fienoe, and oppressrd by the tyrsnnieal representatives of their inuolent and unprincipled 
monarch^ It was at sneb a period, when the enfpire was torn by dissensions between 
Imperial princes, and by revolts among the people,—that an enterprising Mantebon chihf* 
lain, encooraged by aarcess over the chieftains of his own country,—began to attack 
China, in revenge for acts of aggression committed 9n his predecessors. After^abont 
thirty years vyatiare, the Mantohous obtained dominioi^ over the whole of China, and 
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Ifri'Nt p*rt ‘«f M^npolia. iTh^v mad# flMcing the aeat of a MW dyMaty, Whlalj tfctij? 
entfthlMh^ Hiider the natno ofTa-t«ing; ' 

' The ^tidntnhoa territory i» divided into three prov!nce«.—l, Sliioff-kinv or Monkden 
(the anoient L»eoii tnnir),—S. Kirin,—and 3. Hih'liin^-kenng^or Teitaihar. TheSrat ofthe*^ 
bordera on China, Moneolia, and thegnif ot'Pecbflee or ol' Leaontitng; the aeoood,on GoreA 
and the *ea of Japan; and the third on Siberia and Mmgolia. The Mantchon botindariea 
are, on the north, the Daonrian moontaioa, which aenarate MantchSih from Siberia t 
on the eaat. ^lye ohannel ot Tartary : on the annth eaal, the nea of Jaiian ; on the aonl^, 
Corea, the golf of PetXielee. and the Great Wail; an>i on the went, MongoUa. The line 
of demaroa^on between Mantchon nnd Mnngolia cooimencea from the Great Wnll 
nfChtna,—whence a wooden palisade, running north-eaBt, for two or three degrees, 
mark* the iniits of Lmoiitunr. The boundary then taken a north west direction, along 
the Sonsari. nnd other rivers, to the inner Hnignn-ling or Osonrinn monnlaiiis. Thence 
it in oontmned, in the name direction, to the outer DaonriaiM on the aontii of Siberia. 
Tnns tha aierage ext>‘nt of iVlaiitchnnrIa, from north to south, ia about 12 degi'MS ; 
and frqio east to west, abont 16 degrees. 

Mantchon, ns well as Mongolia, is under a government more ntrictiy military than any 
otiipr portion of the Chinese Bmpire. Ail males about sixteen rear* of age are liable, to 
jbe culled on for miiitaiy service , and, in general, as soon as tlier liave attained that age, 
they are immediately enrolled under the standard* to which they,hy birth, belong. Among 
the Mantchous, these standards are eight in number, distinguished hy diflerently colour* 
ed flags. The Mongol standards are more nomeioiH, and are designated by the names of 
tim tribes to which they appertain. 'I'he governors and magistrates of Mantchon are all 
military men, excepting m the province ol Shingking or Leanntnng, where neverai districts 
have been formed, under 4li« government of civil antiionti.'s, on the name plan a* in Chi* 
tia. Of these Monkden is the chief; it is called, in Cniriese, Fnng-teen Foo. As the 
inetroAolis ot Mantchonria. this city is regarded by the natives with peculiar reverence; 
and is denomin teh by the present reigning dynasty ‘ t' e sIHuent capital.' 

Dependencies ^Snh}fr,t to the province of Kirin are several barbarons tribes, called 
Keyakur, Feyak, Sen , who acknowledge their snhihi-ssion to the M iritchonn, by the an- 
nna! navuttint of >ribute, in skins and furs; but who have no officers of government plac¬ 
ed over them. 

Under the government of Tsitsihar are inclnded the ^'olons, and several Mongol tribes 
of wandering herdsmen Aid shepherds.—The island of Segalien is reckoned, also, as a 
denendeney of Mantchon; though, as far as we can learn, no kind of tribute is paid 
by it 

THK'rni:.ON{aL PossRSSloN* of China are Mongolia, SoUngaria. Eastern Turkestan or 
Little Bukharm, and Thibet. Corea and the Lewchew islands, althongli their sove* 
reigrts do not reign but by the Imperial permission oC China, can be regarded oaly as tri- 
biiiaiy nations. • - 

Mongolia is for the most part subject to a military and feudal government. It Is parti* 
tinned among a iiiimber of native princes, who are kept in close dependence npOn the 
Mantchon dymtstv, to which^ they voluntarfiy submitted, by frequent aliiaoces with tlie 

C nnreases of the Imuerial fami'v. At the same time, the followers of these prineewes 
ring Maiitchoiiv, they are snhjected to a system of strict and constant eshionage;'#nd 
tlirir submission is further purchased by giving their tribnte bearers presents of ten fitnei 
the value of the inbnte thev are required to pav.—Sonngaria. the ancient country oMhn 
Bonngar* Kalmncks or Elnths, is also under military rale, the former inhabitanta having 
been entirely driven ohi, anfi the province re-peopled by {^iitchnn, Chinese and Mongol 
troops and cnoviciB. It includes all the cantons on the north of the Celestial inoi^r 
tains, except BarKoul and Orunnitchi, which are attached to the Chinese province Kan« 
4iiili,''Casteen T rkeetap is regmated hy native Mohammedan nobles and .officers, iiqder 
the 4irectioo of military residents, who are Habontinate to the Tseangkenn or Oeoernl of 
!Ele. it iMliides seven Molinmmedan cantons, and is comprised with Soangaria inn tbp 
tiovernment ot Bie.—Thibet is goveined by the Dalai lama, the Banjin lama (or;Bantciiep 
Erdeni), and other ecrleainstics, under the direction of two* residents, selected from 
among the secondary officers of the imperial cabinet called litHy-k 0 fHeo-sM. The admits- 
tratinii of all tlmse territories is directed by the he-fan-^nen orTribaosI forth# Colonic^ 
,at rekuigt which is always snperinteadcd by one ol the ohief ministers of the Cabinet... 

' The principal divisions of Mongolia are fonr.—1. Inner nr sonthera Mongolia, sitnatel 
-to thq 80 uth*ens of the great de8e|jt of Gobi—on the nbrth of China nad west of Mantohoi^ 

* V In tjbiuese Chm’^o-nthi—teP Eontson's View of Cblaa, pp. 5 It 7<; • * 
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rla.'^S^ Outer Mesfoin or the Kalkasi on the north OfCobi end the looth of the, AIM 
moantains,'—eztenttinK from tbir Khinttan nhain, on^ frontier* of Mantohoari^iinlliO 
foot of the Celeatial nnoontains.—3. Tbr conatry aboqt Tsioghae or Kokonor, 

Kaneok* Sirchorn, and 'i'hibek—And 4 The dependencies of Onliasontai, aitnated oO tho 
noKh ofthe vreei«vartl Kalkas and oftboObemar* branch of the Altai mountains, and 
aratered by the river frtiab. 

Tffa GoVaniiliKyNP or EIiB inclodes Saangaria an^ Eastern Turkestan, which are 
arnaratfd from each other by the chain ofTeen-ahan. Its bonndary on the q^tb is the 
Altai chain, which divideeSonngaris from the territory of the Hasaaeii or Kirghisof le* 
dependent Tarbiry :^the Chanar raonntains and the river Irtish on the north east, sepm* 
rate't from Mongolia :-H)n the east, and imaginary line divides between the Bt#gevem* 
ment and those parts of Sonngaria pad Turkestan which have been attached to Chins 
the Kwanlnn mountains and desert'dfCobi, on the sontfa, seperete Turkestan from Thibet 
-—and on the west, the Betoiir mottatains divide it from the independent tribes of Bakhmn 
ria. On the side of the Eastsmskbior Kirgbis, Ele is entirely open. « 

The city of Ble, or Hsmy-yoeh-ehing, was formerly the capital of the ^^onngars, when 
their state was powerfni, and possessed dominion over Tnrkestan. It still retaind'its 
rank, being the seat oftbe Tseangkenn or general, who has the chief authority of the whole 
government of Ele. Secondary, bat not wholly subordinate, to him, are military residents 
of considerable rack, in each canton and principal city -; and these delegate their aU'' 
thorily,—in Souttgaria, to inferior military officers, and in Tnrkestso, to native officers 
called Btgs. 

TAe Sotrnparmn or northern nortian of the government is of small extent, ioeindtng 
only three cantoD>, viz. Ele (or Hi) in the west, Tarbagatai in the north, and Konr-khara- 
ousou between Ete and Oronmtchi. ' 

Theae cantons are occupied chtedy by resident soldiery, that is by soldiers who are 
settled down on the soil, with their families, the sons being rt'4]aired to lliherit their fa^ 
tilers’ profession together with their taods. These are descendants of Mantclious, Chinese 
Solons, Chahars, Kiaths,nnd others, removed from their respective countries attlieperi. 
od when Soungaria was depopulated by Keeniung- There are likewise other troops, 
stationed in the country for limited periods ; also, convicts transported from all ine pro* 
vilifies of Cbiua and Mantchouri a ; tribes ot Hassacks, Tourgoalhs, &c. ; and Chines# 
colonists. 

Eastern Turkestan, or Little Bukhari#, the ier^ory of" Ae eight Mohammedan 
cities,** was sabdired by the l‘ mperor Keeniung, in 1758, shortly after his final conquest 
of Soungaria. He named it Sia>keang,'theoonntry of the new frontier. It was formerly 
possessed by the Onigours, an ancient Turkish race ; other ^tribes of Turkish origio 
occupied thecCuntn after them, and still exist in tb# cantons of Hami and Tonrfan. 
The eight cities of Turkestan are now indeed oceupied by Sarti or Bukharians, of 
Persian origin ; but these are not the original inhabitants of the coiintiy : and therefore 
Turkestan seems a.more appropriate name for the whole regioo, than Liftie Bakharia, 
by w'hich name it is generally knowa in Europe. 

Thai part of Tnrkestan which belmig to the government of Ele contains seven cantons; 
the city of tin Yingkeshar, depending oo Cashgar, being added to the eumber of chief 
cities of the oantoae, completes the sum of “ eight Mohammedan citiea,” snbdned by the 
Emperor Keeniung. Theee nre, Harashar, Koutohay, Akaou, Oashi, t'ashgar, Ying&es- 
hgr, Yerkiaog or. Yarkand, and Khoten. Hami and Tourfan (with Pitsbnn), oo the weak 
of theae, anbaiitted at a much earlier period, and were united to Barkoul or Chin se-foo .; 
being suffered, however, to, retain the nativqfeadal form of goWBrnmlot. Until the last 
iosurrectioa to 1830 31, Cashgar was the chief of these cities, bat Yerkiaog has now taken 
ita placei being eentidered a better situation for the general auperintendence of <he other 
cities, ami less exp-med to the iaonrsioDa of foreign tribes. Tiirkeatao, like Swmgaria, 
inclndea several tribes of Toorgonths, Bluths, &c. .* these are for the most part Mongols, 
who in ti#ie of war emigrated to Russia, bat on the restoration of peace returnedjyifi s ib* 
mined to China, 

TERBaT i«t>erbaps the laaBt\Dtrwn of alt the eonntries of central Asia. 

^ In its fnll extent, Thibet oomprues jnearly twenty.five degrees of longitnde, and abovb 
eight of latitude. 

The present divisions of Thibet are two., Tseen tsang and How-tsang or anterioraod 
alterior ThiW^ otherwise called Oui, or Wei, and Tlang, Wei, of anterior Thlbtrt, is ’ 

denothaAlnChineaeisapsanynaHie rewmbUng this, hut it is insetted in soma Enropoai 
lllasas. 'S' 
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itier, ia eatireijr ia tia hancls 
a, the residvnta hive their 
efrom ChaahMoanboa, 


that part horderleir OB rfaioB. thejm^talof which ia Laua ^moro oorreottf wrUtet 
Miideiioe of the DahiiPmttifi. ,|Tbia inrorkHse aontaioa eight cantona. 

Tbiiiab;twc pro viaeea are under the direonoB of two Ta-ehin or great miniBtera,aeBt 
jfroiB..tiie Iwpariat cabinet called Nutfk«, at Peking; and of twp|^Thibeti(W liigb prieotn, 
calwd I>a4l^-laiBa and Bantobin>erdeiii. The miniateriel reaidenfagovefn hoth province'a 
oonaalthig on/« witii the Dalailaim for the affaira of ntth;rlcr Th^^ot, and only 
witn the 8aBtolMn>erdeni for thm of nlterior flhibet. AH apiHidiOl^nta Up offiqea of the 
goreraniiMt, and totitlea of nobility, mnai obtain the koowledgeand! oonaeotof the Chiaeao 
oQcora. Sat io loinor nattera the raaidenta do not interfere, Ikaving anch affiiira to the 
oOfeSarjIapaiioa of the high prioats, ealled aacred character of 

t|^. twipihiina dkaitariea iorhida their handlina aeeolar coneerha themaelvea. The go* 
vereafient of the thirty nine fendai townahipa, OrTo^fp, in anterior Thibet, and of the 

S tndaA or Daoa Mong<dB, inhabiting the whole no$Qi“ ' 
the, reeideate nnoonneoted with either of ^ bigl 
ooort,witfa the Daiai-lanrjt, atH'laaaa which ia'hata a{ 
the capital of the Bantomn<erdeDi. ' . 

Thibet bad relaiioM with the Chineae Empire, at a rery earll^rlod of ita hiatory bnt 
it waa not nntil the aaoceaatoo of the Tang dynaaty, ahont the aeventh or eighth eentnry 
Qiat any close eonneotioo eiiated between the two countries. The introdnction of Bnd,< 
hiam into China onder that, dyaaaty, hronaht Thibet into oonsiderable notice ; and from 
that period, each sncoeasive Giatt>o,* or king of the conntry, began to eepire to be con* 
hected, by nkarriage, with the Imperial tine of Chinit. Under many changes and revenea, 
(Which are foreign to onr preaentoobjeet), Thibet continued to maintain aome degree of 
imdependeoee nor ever entirely lost the title of GNalbo, nptil nearly a century after ahe had 
nnbmUted wholly to China in the reign of Kanghe. And it was not till the reign of Keen* 
Inng When the last Who bore that title had revolted, that it was finally abolished. Whon 
tiiia event took place the tributary dominion of the country waa given to the. Oalai*lama 
who Imd bffbie poaaeoWd a large share of authority, Bnthia governmentt not enrreo* 
Achding with the Emperor’a wishes, and the' country having again revolted the present 
Ibrm was eaiabitabed towards the close of Keenluog's reign aboot tiie period when the 
Eoglish embassy mder Lord Maeartaey was in China,*!’ 



Mf Timkowski is right as to the dismissal of Lord Macartney, bat 
fgnoriuit of the case, which arose from^e following circumsttuDice*>-'the 
Tartar general #ho brooght the news of the victory declared that 
the rebels had received aid from the iESngltsh in India and prodaced an 
old sepoy jacket inju'oof of his assertilpb. The rebels baa proctired a 
number of these, md dre^ped their troops' in them fm ms purpose 
of alarming the Chinese trbo|»s and making^^tn suppose they had a 
detaehiiil^t of«fiie Company's army suppor^g them, anditvwaa ui con* 
Oequenoe 'of this that the emperor suddenly dismissed Jjord Macartney 
thinking that the English were deceiving him by prdfessicms of friend* 
ship at tile moment they were affording aid to tlie rebel Thibetians, It 
is to be recdlect^ that the Chinese Government look with the greatest 
dread on any friendjk intercourse between India and Thibet, Ibaring 
that if opportunity offered, the Dalaidama might rebnquitli hb depeUf* 
de^y oipr China and seek an iudependant sovereignty under^the gna- 
finjileei m tboEriti When we^ consider that t^ P4ai4ama is look¬ 

ed ondiy all, th^ Tartars as the incarnation of the divinity, and that 
thro^h ids intiu^oe the power of England might be paramount over 
all iHf^otnade tribe# even to the gates^of Pekmg, we capnpt Ironder 
tiiat the emperor of China,dioudd teke elmm :dt. the least ..Indication 
of intercourse,, not ho. saeiition.a,..i^pQ#^. pomtive aUiwce,ofipeiisive 
and defensive bein^ |ndiM«i41wbet« ^. ,;\ . , > 

*nib word IM wrtUrii la CMnesS TMm'V|M>/->MprriMn's dktloaaty. Nos. 104SS and SSSSi 
t K. riMkowaikl, «n ^voy ftcw the ftuHiiia cotWt (o jPridng, in 1890411, itotet It u his opinimi; ds* 
rimwom’Mftat hsIiesMt wMk that the iihitwlpus cwiclnrfmi of ^ rov<dt in Tlitbe.tiiln 

itMseigbBssjr was at the lomwiai coait, V»s luaiioas to Lord nacartnays success 
miMsw U'lindimiisse#, fom«^aMB(ri|))y ^W(m«f^ 
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INDIAN AVnulffilY. 

Bae&rits Atti^ry by Lieut. CoL f^rederick of the Bombay Anny^ 

Tlw wAnt of in the Indian Artillery^ has, we observe, been 
prominently no^eji by some of the Evidences before the House of 
Com molts, and it imght reasonably be enforced therefqom, thilll there 
must be 0 ivant of diligence, and scientific application amongj|s Of¬ 
ficers, to have engendered such a state of confusion. But tl^ real 
fact should be underati|<^V^that tlie Artillery Officers in India have 
had little influence at afipOf the Presidencies m their own departmeirt, 
in which there is j^ciil^nsible head, or director, with whoid the 
Government are aVwedly bound to consult in any matter connected 
. with its efficiency. 

At each Presidency there has been indeed a Commandant of Artil¬ 
lery who may communicate with the Commander in Chief through the 
Adjutant General, but he may appeal through this cUanneViii vain on 
any matter of a professional nature, of which, io general, neither the . 
Commander in Chiefs, nor the Adjutant General’s line of service,, give 
them sufficient experience to comprehend the particulars without ex¬ 
planations and detail, which they have not leisure^o stady» unless by; 
abstracting their attention from more important general duties. He. 
may also represent other matters to Government through the Military 
Board, of which however all the members but liimself are equally in-. 
experienced in the details of the, department, and are only competent 
to give their judgment and decision on his explanations. Thus ensue 
lengthy minutes, bordering on treatises, to expound the first principles 
of Artillery, where attention ^ou|d alone be diret^d'to their applica¬ 
tion. A syitemtoo irksome'f»r most men tD^persemein, sufficiently to 
satisfy the cavils and objOcticms so freque^y raised by a body of un- 
professioiud Officers, who have all of them in addition ather auties to 
attend tO; which preclud'es the possibility of devoting their application 
io intricate subjects. It thus happens that except in some cases of im-t 
mineni importance the interests of the department are too apt to be 
SBcrifiijed to file inoonvenienoe of the system. 

Ifc^nnot be very surprizing that professional men, sboidd be dew 
ten^frbm advancing suggestions which, under existing arrangements,' , 
mnst finally D6 determined mpon by u^ppsofessional Judges, win¬ 
der Is tatherthat so much has been done to overcome the dtfficalfiiat 
i^ay. In proportion hdwever as the profession«have bei|ni res^'.,. 
trained from cobsittg forward, the necessity for advice has been thel^ 
morb felt; and the door has been opened to the suggestions and sclfiime* ^ 
of every persop who foSnd himsmfinthe way of obtatuing acoest til 
the ear of anthority^bowever ‘ faneifal or however injunona thes» 
sugge^ons miglit be, provided they were auipported by some flausildo^ 

progress of real improveihent under this rnrstemhas been eo&ti; 
nlhat we mnst admit there has b«en'; a- wide .field for the op^Ni^likil w 
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secret advisers, and it is nit%taMtely in our experience^ that tlie ad> 
vantages gain^ under eoine cu^mstanoes pe^iariy favourable to 
the developement of professional sKeal and industry, have been lost not 
len^ after Dj the operations of this insidious advice under cirennt- 
stancea of a different nature. Thus not only has improvement in the 
Artillery service been checked, but professional efal and industry 
have been so completely smoii^iered that it h^ rerailed, aei|in«utt re> 
quire, .more than ordinary encouragement again toieyive it. 

V’On %ie Bengal side ol India, ^ we witpeujB a very strong instance of 
Ibis in the suppression of the Horse Draft Field Artillery in 

ld28,^ even before the system which the depiMim^nt had laboured, for 
i^arly 10 years to get. recognized had bee^iprought into full 
operation, and this in defiance of the strong opinion of the Artillery 
Officers supported by a succession of Commanders in Chief. We 
nf course cannot so far obtain knowledge of the Council Chamber 
proceedings as to be certain of the reasons given for this, but knowing 
vim we do by* whom it was not advised, we may try to infer by whom it 
.sms» ‘ 

Wc have, siCce the destruction of our new system of Horse Draft 
"Foot batteries had Colonel Salmon’s opinions on Artillery matters pro- 
HUaimed to^ns by^4he publication of the Evidences taken before the 
^ Bouse of Copimons, opinions which we trust have been now counter- 
acted^by other evidence, of men better acquainted with the real state 
of the case, but which no doubt from Colonel Salmon’s situation, and 
probably,’ have contributed not a little to prevent those measures be- 
' vig adopted .which*would ensure efficiency in this arm. We have now 
' further and moi^<\eBpecially to notice another instance of Volunteer 
opinions and advic^which in »our judgment may if unnoticed have 
couiitderable influent in an Important point in virtue of the manner 
in which it has been made Miown’—tho’ not by any means from the 
merits ciftlm j^une opinions themselves to which we alluile and which 
are contained in a curious pamphlet, which has only recently come in¬ 
to pur hands. 

.. It is a work composed by a certain Colonel Frederick of the Bombay 
Infantry, Commissary General of that Army, puqporting to offer to Sir 
lobn Malcolm his advice on various points connected with the syiMiem 
of Military finmice ^t the tbr^ Presidencies. Colonel FrederioK wap 
j^puted .jjnrom Bombay by Sir John Malcolm when he was Govenior 
|s a member of the celebrated Finance Committee which was as- 
•embhm in Cukffitts^ and the Colonel in his work praises to-givp the 
Xesalhwf his enquiries, and the inforamhion obtained on this*'occa- 

'^Sir John Malcolm adds the’support of his name in no measured 
tinins of pra^ to sil ColomA FVederied^'s jsuggestions excepting ,pa a 
ve^ few points, of which few howevw that which we are paroc^htely 
cimi^med in as relating^ to the Axtil^y Jfetvice is not one. Thui Ihe 
^ Icfefttry udds; ^ of Ms cxperienM and 
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iliority to the advice and opinions advanced by tKe Lieutenant Colonel; 
and to order tliat all iliis may not ^ loat> ^ purports to be printed in 
England for the use of their menda*i(no doubt among them many in- 
fluentials of Leaden Hall Street) but it is not openly published. The ob- 
py we have perused happens to hare found its way out among tihe 
supplies to a pdblib library. ^ 

This pamphlet l^erefore is ushered into the world undefciretime 
stances which maybe presumed to give it importance;, for we hard- 
ly believe that Sir J. Malcolm could not hare selected men fr^ Bom¬ 
bay of auffi^ent quali^^tion, or that Colonel Frederick possessing snch 
qualification when so i^ected, should have been eitlter^ negligent or 
careless. Nevei^^less, we must say that there are many pbints in 
which we more ukn suspect the accuracy of the gallant Colonel's facts# 
and as many in which we doubt the solidity of his judgment. 

We do not propose to enter into an analysis of the whole pamphlet 
which is rather extensive. Our limits would hardly permit tW even 
were we able, but we doubt our own ability fully to disctns so many 
points as the Colonel handles willt perfect confidence, and shall leave 
all bnt one on which we think a professional experience of some extent 
and a service of not a few years, entijJes us at any rate to contrast our 
sentiments with his. Our grounds of our dissent from his deoi^ 
will be sufiicient to enable any one intei’ested in the subject to Gonif 
prebend it. ' 

At p. 58, he says. 

*' The heavy Guns and light field pieces at Madras wd Bombay are in chsMB 
" of the Oflicers of Artillery at the several stations, and theurdnance Stores nadec 
** die charge of the Commissary of ordnance^ While in Bengal separate and expemfive 
*’ estabiisfameots under the denoinination of Fipid Batteries are retained, wlucb except 

to relieve the Artillery Oflicers of their proper duties i|»*is difficult to uuderstand 
" the superior use of.” ' % ' 

It seems extremely difficult to comprehend how ths worthy Colonel 
could have made such a mistake as to think that the maintenance of 
Field Batteries ** relieve the Artillery Officers from any part of their 
** proper duties.” He seems to think that the Artillery Officers at 
Mfttilras andBombay are properly employed wlieye they have charge of 
timir Guns only, but not of their Stores ; and he might have learnt by 
asking the first Artillery Officer he met in Bengal, or by consulting tibe 
O'. 0. G. G. 1st Sept. 18J8, and 26th Feb. 1820, tlfet the Artillery 
Officer of this establishment had not only his Guns but his Stores nbio,, 
•to.lbike care of with every JField Battery ; that he had besidef all ^ 
re{MurB of his Ordnance to superintend, and the care*of his drdft casin' 
io pif’ovide for, Without stopping to enquire whether theseJ^tre his» 

proper ..duties” we tnay maintain at any rate that as compared with 
the Cploners statement of the M^i:g8ana Bombay system, the pi^al 
Ai^iUcry Qffii^er is at least not relived this arrangement from any 
ail# pwiicularfy if it is borne in mind that even when ^t j^e 
saine station with a C.ommisswy of Ordnan^ the same charge 
|Mies to him, to be vested in of Arwfliery. ^ , 
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-In Bengal indeed hits iiW io either theOtitts, 

or Stores of the heavy triins for fii^s while id o^tdaWents ; but on 
service. Or at practice, wherever, inmort, they are in use with the kx- 
tilier^, the Officer ofllie arm has charge not only of the Guns but the 
StoreslUhewise. Some Officer of the Ordnance Cci|mmissariat where 
eSan he spared Is indeed:sent with him on service^ keep his ac¬ 
counts of4he Stipes, blit very frequently none is ava^Sle, and^^ Ar¬ 
tillery Cl^cer mpst then become his own accountant and makh his re¬ 
turns himself. ' 

!rhe discovery tfierefore which Colonel Frederiilfc thinks he has made 
of theosdyuseof the expensive establishment under the denomination 
of light Field Batteries” at Bengal if intelligible having thus 

we^conceive been shbwn to be erroneous, the Colonel himself, as well 
as |hose who may be disposed to place faith in-his account, may be 
set. down as something at fault in finding it out. The explanation is 
easy ; perhaps it is necessary, for as i>^e disclaim all idea of relieving 
ourselves from our proper—or indeed .frbm any duty - by this arrange- 
inimt, and as the Cmonel avows that n^ otlter use can be suggested by 
him, the creduloq^. world at large mighthe inclined to conceive that the, 
Skmgal Artillery are a strange set qj^nortals to have laboured hard for 
yq|u« to obtaip an establishment imposing on them in reality trouble 
and responsibility without an object. 


What is worse, tliey must believe, that our evil example is very in- 
ja];ious,*setiing that our Madras brethren, have already begun to fol¬ 
low in our footsteps ; and our Bombay brethren, eventhon^li so close to 
the fountain head of lench good advice as Colonel Frederick can no 
doubt offer them, are also beginning to bC infested by the same fnania, 
and are absolutely striving to Q||teia for themselves mmilar useless 
liud trbublesi^me eStatilnshmenib, 

. It is fact hardly possible for us to treaji; ibis matter With becom- 
ing"*^^grjiviify. We can hardly persuade?' ourselves that Colonel 
FIrederick: and Sir J. Malcolm can require at this day to have the 
re^ and superior use of Field Batteries of position expounded, fb 
them. We cannot sit down and from our own pen pretend to 
enlighten them, lest we might suppose ourselves guilty of superero¬ 
gation, and we therefore trust the personages m question wiB ac¬ 
cept of the follq,wiilg^ free translation of one of Bonaparte’s best 
i^rtBlery Generals, General Couut L’ Espeuasse’s exposition of this 
std^ci , This if, to be found in his Treaties published so far badk as 
the'^ear|800,^neBiilt of experience during the memmr^e and nevfp- 
e:itcClle<|Jtalf!^ Campiugns when L* Espeuasse commanded the 4 ^-. 
tUleiy in uhiel. The work was stamped with Nsq^oleon^s approbation^, 
Id^lf a first rate authority as an Artilleriil—-and as its manims mid 

a ' Ims have remained uadisputed^y anv military man in the inter*, 
Ite Uproars, we can appeal to it with the greater confidence ai^ 
X^olonel Frederii^, to att^pd to it, without iear of Iteinff 
too much presua^iion oursefims. 
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W *■ &ltojjethet to mistake ofPieW Arfiilery to' extend H, or r«ttior,*t» 

'divide the fire of fltis i^n alonff the whole point of an Army drawn up in line of battle; 
' thia'is to diigoint it,—to dilute it.—and vdiiy <dlpn to render it unlena. Field pledM^thiia 
* spread over a long front and at considerable intervals between them, become, if we 
" may use the expresiuon. only larger Mnsquets than tfaote of the Inrauti 7 . This is al' 
topther to give up the greatest enect of Artillery, nhich is never so respectable as 
** when acting in mgsses or what is the same in Batteries qf positions” 

*1 "“P*®****!? ftr the defence of Troops thatothey shonld retain, battalion gnnt. 

** ArtiSIrjifintiat deiena an Army in front of the Army itself, and I^may saW, it makes 
*‘,the Arn^ unattackable; for, an Army in battle array may be consiaereo as a front 
*' of fortinration of vi'hich fiafffries of posffion are the Bastions, and 'l^e Troo|)s 
the cnrtaim It is under cover of these Batteries or imaginary Bastions that Troops 
at perfect liberty, (as they ought always to be) manoeuvre with freedom, and suddenly 
pounce upon an enemy, wno discovers too late, that the guns which he has so carefully 
" kept in his line impede the movements necessary to prevent an attack that at once 
** crushes him.” ^ 

If you wish to clog the Troops in mancenvre encumber the line with gnus, then if cannot 
move without being very soon broken ; because the surface of all ground being exceeding- 
“ ly uneven, it is impossible for the Artillery to advance at the same rate all along the Hue. 
" Troops therefore determined to keep with their cannon mast slacken their pace, and 
** what an advantage an enemy who is disencninbered from his Artillery which he has 
“ placed in positin a, must have over a line stopped in some places, by its guns being on- 
able to surmount some diflScolty—broken in others by the irregular march of its different 
parts, and in disorder-throiighout by th'tf continued succeSsion^f efforts of thrae parts, 
" enc umbered as they are, to regain their places in line !—A line of Infantry altoge ther 
freed from Artillery and supported by good Batteries of position most preserve infi- 
nitely better its line of battle.” 

" f am aware that the defenders of battalion guns advance, that havibg them in i]||eir 
" line, does not prevent their having Batteries of position also, but then the Troops asl 
“ have said above cannot move. This so frequently happened in the Italian campaigns 
"that we captured th«f Austrians by thousands who were too much encumber^ by their 
" Artillery tomanoeuire.” 


" For these reasons Infantry should not be encumbered wdth guns, nor guns by Infan* 
** try; for although, these two arms must really support each q^er, they ought always to 
" be so independant, that the one inavqot cramp the other, ana that each may be able to 
" take up grannd to afford reciprocal srijkport.”'* 

We may coBolude these extracts i^^^s eminent Artillery General's 
own words, thus ;— 5^'^ 


Take away**—** Take away, t repeat, all battalion gnns, or gAis in lin4, firour our ' 
" brave Infantrv ; for they can only make ns less certain of victory. Troops qhite f^a 
" ta act—confidence on the Bayonet, and tesll posted Batteries af^ position atitinp 
" indspondantlg, can alone form an Army f^r manoeuvre such as tacticiaus would wish 
"to command. Never have guns in the midst of your line of battle, but place thefnin 
f'd^tion to thunder in larg'e bodies. This will give confidence and intrepidity to the 
" Troops, for, soldiers are inspired, and become enterprizing, when supported by tmpos- 
“ injf Batteries either on the fianks or in some oimmanding position, and. uot hya< . 
"greater number of smaller guns scattered along the whole line,** ^ 

, llie superior use of da establishment under the denomination of 
Field Batteries’* being thus explained, it will not be difficult to']^(iii^ 
oelre tliO necessity for their being conducted in somoistaie of discipuEe. 
BO e# to he accustomed to move together with some degree of or^lV ' 
cmdto fon;i;'with souge sort of military regularity. To do 
shonld iMnk the necessity for a well organized body oi men to • 

guns would be nearly self evident, f et we find at p. 57, the 

lays:— 

;<^i|0hrdiwiace driven «n oertainly in rime of i^ace h most unneoawmrf j 

ratain a large establishment on the pay and imi^unitigs., (?) of fightitqc men ■ea^jHe^al 
"• permanent outlay is carrying the notiqa of efficiency to an extravagant leugni, FeW 
. ^iirings are better uadentoodrima the tiot^mioii art of driving a fair of ballli|oks ,inlii* 
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^ dia r <Hr tkei^ i» (?) gnater aboadanoa of tliat olaaa of penoni whom tiie mtdil 
" any of Oorarameat always commandi j aad the neceswty ojT aiaintainiag an organised 
*• body of this description cannot be defended on the'plea of discipline ; for they neither. 
*' can nor do drive a bit better than the common cart oHvers.’* 

Colonel Frederick we presame would hardly coiiceiire that common 
justice was done to him if in the command of a regiment of sepoys 
raued fi;gm the ordinary bufkundazes of whom there are plenty at if com¬ 
mand for ordindt’y pay of.governmeni*’ he were called on to join in 
field movements without previous drill ? and it is hardly more reason¬ 
able tu expect that the Artillery Officers should be able to do so with 
a battery driven by ordina^ cart drivers’^ who do not know their 
right b|nd from their left. But moreover as these batteries should 
firat take up grouudjn forming on a field of battle, becoming the 
points d’appui for either flank of the army, and covering its formation 
if necessary by their |ire ; so in every siib sequent change of position, 
but especially in a refreat, these Batteries should be the last to move 
while they can cover the movements of the line. Thus the Batteries 
become liable to the greatest exposure ,on such occasions ; and as the 
Artillery in action haturally and ordinarily fires at Artillery, one ob¬ 
ject'of these Batteries is, to divert the fire from the Troops, by which 
these Batteries are constantly exp^d to the heaviest of the cannonade. 
Under such circumstances a driver’s situation is by no means the most 
agreeable, we can assure the gallant officer, and it requires very consi¬ 
derable nerve to stand idle along-side of the buliocks^.or horses, with¬ 
out immediate employment, and with no arms for defence. We must 
confess at any rate that an “ ordinary cart driver t« Bengal, whatever 
may be the case withrthe superior race qf peasants at l^rnbay would 
hardly be found efficient under such circumstances. We remember in¬ 
deed, in our younger days, whe||pne of the instructions']to the Artillery 
man who wm styled guard pfBie Tumbril” was to have his piece 
loadcdfo shoot the bullock drivers who ran away. Where men are liable 
to.ihe same ei;p 0 Bare, as, and must, to be : efficient, obtain the same 
knowledge of movements which are given to common soldiers, we must 
maintain their just claim to the ** pay and immmdtksi of fighting muu 
eveolnelttdiiig prise money, iuvalitung, and rew^dsforgood conduct.” 

Nor.are Field Battery drivers alone exposed in this manner. Golo- 
liel FVederick may be aware of the necessity during a siege of sending 
guns and ammuuitioa to the trenches and of doing the latter in vTa^- 
gQjOS which enter the very trenches themselvos wherever practi¬ 
cable, ov at all* events'i^o quite within range of Bie enemies a^t 
like othw men siegZ We have always found the ** ordinary icfm 
driversvims furnished by the Commissariat unwilUng to ekpose tieiiio 
selves in this manner^ and we have seen instances when whole of 
them went off on ^e first shot from the enemy, leaving the trenches 
choaked up with the waggons^ and fiiom whi^ they; were speSdily 
yefiiSved imlely by the assistaiiiro of ^s overpaid and useless eslablish- 
me^|^:F1dd'Bakery, the regular drivers, who were called up wh^n^he 

boifigiijSWMatey *^tiieir codhtry'S pride” ran away. LetColonelFrederick 
Ifertbudy r^ect an whattnight nave been the consequences had> sudh 
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men not Been available! He may also, perhaps fi^m this example and 
without any great stretch of. fancy, easily conceive the state to which a. 
Field Battery would be reduced if it had been fortunate enough to gain 
its position without being fired at, when deserted afterwards 
its drivers on the first shot from an enemy. 

Such is the outline of the reasons wi^ch disincline the Artillery 
officers in Bengal to depend upon ordinary cart jjfrivers*^ on any 
occasion when others are to be had, and which induced the establish¬ 
ment of a fine Driver Corps in 1809 of which they can never suffici¬ 
ently regret the subsequent abolition. The experience of the wars of 
1803, 1804, and 1805, under Lord Lake had fully proved the ineffici¬ 
ency of Colonel Frederick’s favorite common drivers furnished fey con¬ 
tractors or Commissaries as they are apparently still furnished at 
Bombay ; and the superiority of regularly organized drivers was sopa 
evident; with their introduction, we ceased to hear of guns standing 
still on a marching morning, or when ready to start for the trenches, 
without drivers to move them. We heard no more indeed of any 
want of that assistance which is so necessary frpm the Artillery driver 
both ill action and during a siege:' Not only so: but as drivers during 
a siege have in general comparatively little time occupied by their atten¬ 
tion to the Bullocks when actually ht picket, they were found to afford 
means of giving most excellent aid to the Engineer Park* Pioneers, nn 
making and transporting their Battery and trench materials ; and an 
invaluable aid to the whole Array, in carrying shot and ammnigtion iii> 
to the advanced trenches and Batteries, this is a duty of a nature which 
none but regular fighting men, who were entitled to the pension and 
immunities of a Soldier in case of wounds, &c. dbuld reasonably be 
expected to perform. Our Sepoys are therefore largely employed in 
this way where drivers are not availdKe, and in this point of view the 
properly paid and disciplined drivers really placed so many fighting 
men at our command. On many other occasions of working parties 
in the Artillery or Ordnance Department, the regular driver has render¬ 
ed himself exceedingly useful through his attachment to the service, a 
feeling naturally depending not a little on his assurance of good pay 
and pension, and his confidence and spirit, excited by his personal 
knowledge of the Officers and men under whom and witli whom he is 
acting by the creation in fact of an esprit-de-corps, which it is not pos¬ 
sible to obtain from the “ common cart driveri^’^ by eraount of 
temporary pay,, much less on the common pay, allowed by Go*^' 
vernment,'* on this side of India at least. 

*^8 an instande in point we may adduce the assistance afl^rded by' 
the Driver Corps in the Nepaul War. In the N. W. divisiouMspeoial- 
}y, these menformed*a most efficient assistance in the prodigious and 
long continued labours of dragging our 18 pounders oyer the motui- 
tains. * Too much cannot be stud in favour of the devotion witii #hioii 
the working parties of Sepoys applied ’Tffemselves to this duty, but it 
may be remarked at the same time that they received a certain daily ial* 
lowanco for the extra labour, which allowaiffie Sir D. OchterUmjfre^ 
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fused fo tlie driyers consfderin^ it only thciir own line of setyiee. ftt 
defiance of this distinction^ however, they were admitted, even by the Se¬ 
poys themselves, to soroass them in energy and were always called for 
in cases of peculiar difficulty. The reward they churned was what they 
considered the honor of the last pull of the guns to place t^m in Battery 
and to witness the first thot<fired against the waui. So high^ indeed, 
did they (Sany laudable feeling, that on an occasion when the 
Batteries had no more ammunition left at simset than equal to a few 
boors consumption, they voluntarily came forward, to go about 16 or 
Id miles oyer most steep and execrable footpaths^ ana returned nest 
morning each carrying a load of from 40 to 501bs. in his back ; thus 
enabling the Artillery to keep up their fire, which could not have been 
done by the assistance of any other body of men at oar disposal. 

Thus we perceive the immense advantage derived to the service by 
the maintenance of this body of Ordnance drivers which we think 
establishes that the outlay on this account is not ^ carrying the notion 
of efficency to an extravagant length” j but besides this we can as¬ 
sure Colqpel Frederick that his notio)^ that they neither can nor do 
drive a bit better than common cart drivers” is absolutely and utter¬ 
ly erroneous to say the least. 

^ad Colonri Frederick made even the smallest enquiries in Bengal, 
be would have learnt from the universal suffrage of the Officers of the 
Artille^ the contrary of his assertion ; but we muUb fear, that the 
Colonefinstead of extending his enquiries to a circuit of 8 miles so as 
to i:v. iude Dum>Dum, satisfied himself with an inj^pection of the Com¬ 
missariat cattle at the Cooly Bazar. Here indeed he might find little to 
envy, but he should have also remembered, that here too be saw nearly 
the same system as the Bombay||||pe. Instead of a part of the corps, of 
drivers he would only see there a party of Commissariat driving coolies. 

However well understood the common art of driving a pair of 
bullocks in IndiS” may be, by Colonel Frederick and some otbers, 
they must know exceedingly little about tlie matter to suppose that in 
tills or in almost any thing else which is to be greatly extended as from 
driving one, to driving 11 qr 12 pair of bullous in a string, practice 
or discipline will not be necessary, to meet such change of circum¬ 
stances. Under the old system, which the Colonel advocates, we know 
that in Bengal, qp exertion could ever bring our battering trains to 
travel at a rate exceeding 2| miles per hour dver the finest of the com¬ 
mon country roads, while with disciplined drivers this has been accom- 
plisfaed ill and was thence generally computed at 3 miles per hooii^ 
Every pj^cer who unders^dsthe superior effect of largo bodies a^ing 
in unison, and not by single pairs, wiU comprehend, the reason of thii; 
and will besides comprehend feelingly the advantage of such improve¬ 
ment on the saving of time in a 16 miles march, according as he is 
practically acquainted with thowalue of an hour’s extra exposure to the 
sun in the mouth of. May or June. That this was the effect of drill and 
in fact applying system to combined^ movement and 
exefpn, was evident firogi the effiect beipg prbduced with tiie rety same 
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c^lile wUcIi were before used, and ibis wae agtiin exemplified 
goon, where the Beugal Artillery Lascars by wplying their system of 
driving to the Madras Bullocks, caused them to drag Battery Guns easily 
overground where tlie ordinary ** cart drivers” could not move them. 

But it is not in moving over ordinary roads only that this superiority' 
is firand. Colonel Frederick may have seen at least, if he has not per¬ 
sonally assisted in getting Guns and their apjpendagesaacrosif nullahs 
and ravines, in ascending and descending Hills, &c. &c. 

If he has, he must know how incompetent the ordinary Commissariat 
driver is in the management of long teams of yoked bullocks in such 
situations. 

To say nothing of the great assistance available from the drivers 
themselves, by using those of the halted Guns of a long line, to help 
such as are in difficulty, ordinary cart drivers are here of no use; li 
requires some discipline, some acquaintance with command, some of 
that esprit de-corps we have before remarked to be generated among 
immunity drivers, and which Golonel Frederick seems to reckon for 
nothing, to make their assistance in such situations valuable. 

But further we apprehend. Colonel Frederick need not have come ta 
Bengal at all to have ascertained the value in which ordinary cart 
drivers are held by Artillery Officers of practical experience. We db 
not find on the^ombay side of India tiiat the present system of sup¬ 
plying the Artniery draft cattle and drivers is more highly prized than 
the similar clumsy system was, and is, in Bengal—and although wo 
must in considering the opinions of the Bombay Officers make some 
dlowance for the inferiority of the cattle, which se^m indeed to be ex¬ 
ecrable, we cannot but believe that an ^proved system procuring and 
keeping up draft bullocks and even of Wiving such as they have would 
produce considerably improved effects. 

These also, as it has been shewn to have done with both the Bengal 
and Madras cattle—on this subject we have seen a letter from an offi¬ 
cer, of the Bombay Artillerv to the commandant of that corps there, 
in which he descrines, as highly prejudicial to efficiency 

“ The constant change teking place amone drivers, who are men obtained by the con. 
tnctorstAe iowestpossiiis cAarje and having little idea of military moremeuts.’* 

Another Officer says, 

" I have frequently wondered bow the Artillery mani^d, with the miserable 
equipment famished to them, to sormoant the difficulties they have to encounter.” 

'l^is naturally brings us to consider what Colonel Frederick/urther 
advaimes at page 58. 

** In all past wt^re in Iodia,^biil1ocks have answered every common purpose lor Foot 
Artillery uid will continue t^do* m no doubt in future.” 

Iguoriant as we profess ourselves to be of the Colonel's personal ex«' 
Miience,ii)i*‘p^t warfare in India,” wecagupt say howfarhespM>k8her6 ^ 
fipip his own knowledge, and we must greatly doubt the accuracy <]|, 
his conclusion, however he may have arrived |^.it. In Bengal we a^e 
m^ribly certain that with Field-Guns “ Bullosa have never answejr^ 
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ever^cbmmoit purpose * It is in fact quite notorious tliat ouf FieM 
Bullock-drawn pieces have seldom been brouglit into action but where 
tbe enemy obligingly awaited their arrival or where our own line was 
attacked ; and that on ail such occasions when the line had to move, 
the Field Guns were usually left behind. We have fqrtnnately been 
accustomed to advance upon the enemy, though this might not be of 
material Import^ce perhaps in Colonel Frederick’s estimation ; but 
had we often retreated, probably he might not have been so well satis¬ 
fied, and if he reflects on the chance of a retreat being some times re- 
(|uired, even in the best regulated Armies, he might perhaps hesitate to 
wmit that we are sufiiciently well prepared for the future. But, we 
must aho hope, that tlte day is arriving when the real use of Field Ar¬ 
tillery will be better understood than it seems to be by Colonel Frede¬ 
rick. We have already explained from scientific unquestionable autho¬ 
rity what that use truly is and we repeat it. Field Artillery must be the 
first and last in action, it must manoeuvre as the Troops do, and cover 
their movements without embarrassing them ; - and although Major 
General Sir J. Malcolm seems to give the weight of his high authority, 
for the accuracy of Colonel Frederick’s views, we are nevertheless con¬ 
strained to harbour some doubts in our own minds whether he would 
risk his dese|;ved military reputation by deliberately subscribing to 
^8 particular dogma of bis triend and protege about “ Bullocks hav¬ 
ing answered every common purpose for the Artillerj|,f either in the 
wars with Hyder and Tippoo at Assye or at the battle of Mahidpooi^ 
where if we believe Colonel Blacker, Sir John’s own column would not 
have been insensible of the use of “ a friendly Battery.” By compar¬ 
ing the number of araft cattle, allowed to the several pieces of Ordnance 
we should be led to believe tliat the Bombay Bullocks are inferior to 
cither the Bengal or Madras oim, we should therefore have been not 
only surprised but confounded at this opinion of Colonel Frederick’s, 
but that we agajn are inclined to think the Coloners disinclination to 
rigorous examination and enquiry, even at his own door, explains the 
enigm^. 

In the same letters to which we have before alluded, we find the 
following account from itidmbay Artillery Officers of their cattle :— 

** The bullocks are generally small and not selecisd particularly for the service : 
and when they are kept of> nominally for the service, they are furnished by contractors to 
the Commissariat Department, who are obliged to keep fiiemin constant employment in 
tbe transport of stores, &c. &c. from station to station, so that when they are reqaired 
(even) fb%parades they are generally jaded.** 

Th^ !|||engal Artillery Officer Will here discover much resemblance to 
the Transport Train Bullocks introduced in 1819«instead of the efficient 
arrangement established in 1809 to which we have before borne our 
testimony; and he will recognize perhaps, some similarity on tbe effects. 
As our 'IVansport Train Catfiw at Bhnrtpore could seldlom perform a 
miarch of 12 miles in less than 5 or 6 hours although quite fresh, and 
even were once or twicmobliged to be relieved to accomplish such a 
inm^y ^0 the Bombay Qfficer remarks 
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>' ^ JEvery person who has marched with oxen mast have experienced the frequent and 
vexatious delays,which take place by their lying down and sinkinff from fatigue,particalarljr 
when the march exceeds 1i> or 12 miles, and it is invariably found when the line is pro« 
eressing on the march, that it is frequently halted and checked from the slow pace oi the 
Duliuck independent of the delays which are frequent.” 

A^ain ;— 

** Instead of the f'oot Artillerymen reaching their ground in proper time where the 
guns are drawn by bullocks they are exposed throughout the day to a burning sun which 
naturally impairs their constitutions,” and, “ once on a route to join S|^ W. n.^Keir’s army 
in 1817-18 1 marched with 6 poiindersiit 4 o’clock in the morning to go a distance of 13^ 
miles and only reached my ground at J past 11 at night! !!” 

We shell complete the picture by quoting from the highest military 
authority, the Commander in Chief at Bombay, liimsclf observes to Go- 
Ternment:— • 

** The officers whose letters are annexed (and from which the foregoing extracts am 
taken) have perhaps in some degree taken their pinion of oxen as Ordnance draft cattle 
from the ill cmiditional cattle supplied by the Commissariat and otherwise obtained 
on emergency^ 

We think we have thus sufficiently shewn, that Colonel Frederick 
lias not at all understood Ih6 subject on which he ventured to offer his 
opinions, unless indeed to those who shall consider bis individual 
dictum of more weight than the united voice of all the Artillery officers 
in India. We have already said that it is in our judgment owing to 
the hasty and inconsidcraie receptiem of such opinions thus private^f 
advanced without opportunity affordeiFof contradicting them that the 
Indian Artilleil|^arm remains neglected and inefficient compared with the 
other branches of the service, and it has been our object to expolh not so 
much the individual sentiments of Colonel Frederick as the system which 
encourages every random speculator who can suppfirt his schemes with 
a little plausibility aud a recommendation of mere penny-wise economic, 
to come forward wiUi crude ideas, tbajj^onfuse and distract the autho¬ 
rities who have ultimately to judge oitliem. Let, we say, the Govern¬ 
ment submit all such proposals and opinions to the scrutiny of the proper 
heads of the Artillery Department itself,—of persons possessing scientific 
and practical knowledge—such men may better enable supremo autho¬ 
rity to decide, after the wheat which shall have been sifted from the chaff. 

In conclusion we may ^hile on this subject observe that as in Bengal 
the question of Field Battery draft was firstiycen into consideratioii and 
longest experienced in, we are thence probably the best able to ^pre¬ 
date that question. Our bullocks are decidedly of a fetter breed wan 
the majority of the bullocks at the other Fresidencies, our experience of 
their efficiency may be not unfoirly taken as the best, which can be ob¬ 
tained. Nothing can ever turn large carcassed an4 short legged ani- 
malflike the ox, into really good draft cattle for light Field Artulery for 
manoeuvring withln^iitry accj^rding to modern tactics; but we*beiieve 
we do no more than express a Just, as it is the general if not universal 
opinion, that good bullocks eotf A loe/f trained drivers are not to be 
surpassed in draft tor heavy ordnance eumI store carriages by any ani¬ 
mals procurable in India. That strong horses e(]^ual trtem is undenia¬ 
ble : but they would not surpass them in anyssufiicient degree, to war¬ 
rant the great extra expense, even it such hqfses could be procured. 
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' But we repeat with Field Batteries the nature of the bullocks renders 
biu unsnited to their draft. After the change of 1809, wUh cattle 
carefully picked for our field pieces, ancf solely employed in their exer¬ 
cise and service, with drivers e^ccellently drilled, and regularly orga- 
nized, a degree of discipline and celerity of movement was, we admit, 
obtained /or parade wnicl^ astonished every one. JBfut it was on pa¬ 
rade onte, that this was conspicuous; No soonw were they taken 
into broken ground and ploughed fields ^lian our Batteries were sub¬ 
jected to all the disorder and inconvenience which inufi|j; even attend a 
stubborn animal that is not to be goaded or beaten, inS exertion, nor 
even to be moved at all when jaded ai^fatigued. " 

In 1817-18, Lord Hastings had%bst ample means of satisfying 
himself of this. He had then several Field Batteries in his camp, afl 
in their most perfect state, and which he Idmself admitted gave him a 
very high opinion of the bullock; and wii may.^; perhaps add, not a bad 
one of those who could liave brought such an unwieldy animal into 
such a degree of efficiency. But still thbi-defe^fs were too a{>parent 
when manoeuvring even fresh at morning exercise with the brigades, 
and it was evident, that however well they looked and performed, 
when thus carefully brought but, and liihewn off they were ill adapted 
to overcome fhb difficulties presented on the ordinary exercising places 
tb be found in the vicinity of tfii usual encamping grounds with either 
certainty or regularity. The inference was plain that^^^ipfey would fail 
in the day of heed and exertion wherU their services become of moat^ 
importance. 

The Marquis of ^Hastings did not receive Ais information and ad- 
yice on such subjects from^indirect channels, and unprofessional men. 
His ear was open at all times tfi the advice and opinions of those who 
were most familiar with professional details, as they were also most 
conceived in results. His truly military and comprehensive mind, 
readily embraced the suggestion df adopting the use of cheap under¬ 
sized horses instead ttf; foullpcks for the Field Artillery. Yet no sad¬ 
den change was ntadtf'; cai^ful experiments was instituted; but fio> 
sooner wsu^ it begun than tl^mprovemeiit wii&mauitest. The system 
was gr.idually extended bjl^infielf, was approved by inspecting Gtone- 
rals who witnessed it, was duly appreciated by his Lordship’s succes- 
sorsi and the st^erioriiy eventually manifested to the satisfaction of 
every body on tne oifiy oeca^ons when,' Batteries so equipped were 
called into service. All this nnally afforded in 1827, satisfactory con¬ 
viction %f the superidrity to t^ honif aat|^rities who then sanctioned 
its general introduction. 

It lias been sabverted again by othe|!^.advioe, hhd in other circum¬ 
stances, but we trust only for a lime. ’ We still look to its revival as 
the Unly means uf making an useful and an efficient Field Artitlerv,' 
and if the Autocrat of the Noi*® shall ever really pay us a visit on (he 
Indus, we fervently hope he may first take a leaf out of Sir John Mal- 
tolln’s and Colonel Fredeftek’s book of •‘Hcverfes’* on Indian Artillery! 
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lEvidmce of Mr. lave Peacock—of Capimn James Henry Johnstone^ 
before a Select^ Committee of the House of Common8-^\%Z% 

Captain Wilson on Steam Communication between Bombay and SueZy 
with an Account of the Hug^h Lindsay’s voyages. Bomhay-A\^ZZ. 

Article XI. in tlw Quarterly iteview. No. XCVII. on Steam Naviga¬ 
tion with InMa. , ^ 

Mr. WaghoinCs Address to the,British Public in India, Ceylon, the 
Straits and China. * 

All India from Nepaul to Gol^bo^ froni,]^ombay to the Islands of 
the eastern archipelago^ discussing the subject or a steam communi> 
cation between this country and Gj^at Britain. - The excitement has 
extended even to China—tne.^hole press df Asia and mdst probably 
that of Egypt are agitating in its favor ; Maliomqiud AH advocates it> 
the Indian native rulers subscribe to it, a|(|||^ ptobably ere now tlie 
BurmanKing and the celestial En^eroir! T]^*Ei|glish Government, the 
English Parliament and the English' Press are occujMed, with .investi¬ 
gating it — and what a reproach therefor^ it would l;i{e to tfie CedcuUot 
^arterly to Mj^ve an isolated exception to the general enthusiasm 
ii^ a cause in Ip'success of whicHall its readers l^ave so deepen in¬ 
terest. Far be it from us to incur that reproach ; we have been hitherto 
silent on the subject, not because we felt not the force of those appeals 
which our brethren of the press have made with so nffuch effect, but be¬ 
cause we desired to have further information before us and to be enabled* 
with reference to the various projects likely to be submitted and which 
have since been proposed to the public, to take a general review of the 
most important ot these and express a 4ecided opinion as to the proba¬ 
bility of our spe^ily attaining the gi^nd desi^Mratym. TKetime is now 
arrived, in which we find burselves^n a to accomplish this 

object—to take a survey df the p^ voldpiiiiiouli disodssions, seizing 
only on its leading featureiland presenting%em to our readers, in one 
tonnected view. ,T,^, 

The first reflection that% 9 iild naturally occur to every mind capable 
of appreciating the impor^n6e of accelerating the * communication be¬ 
tween a vast empire like iifllia and the padimount state at a disttoce 
from it hy the ordinary route, of 1^00^ inile8/#o|ild be tliat it was an. 
extraordinary circumstance tllit tho*depatfd ruler'll of that iin|>ortant 
dependency— the sovereign Company, should not long ago hase^avail- 
,.ed themselves or endeavoured to ail themselves, of the wonderful 

agency of steam navigation to/effect so great an, object. Hie fact 
howevei^ is, that strange as thism^ seem to thopiwho have .not stu¬ 
died the Honorable Company’s p(4icy, it^ undoubtedly true that they 
a|»pear never to have turned their attention to it at all, .until some tiiho ‘ 
alter ii was proposed to the community of Indill by a private in'dividuSi, 
Captain Johnstone, and some agitation had been excited about it in'tois 
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cowabrf ; and that long^ afterwards wlten they did ostensibly maJce die 
attempt to establidi the, communication^ they set about it in a manner 
which, to say tlie least of it, almost justified the suspicion that they had 
lui desire that it should succeed, since v^thout adverting at present to 
other circumstances, it does not appear that tlie; ever took any ima- 
wares ioirmire the oonti’Aup.me of the loommumcation^hetween Alexan- 
^ da'ia and England- without wh|c|i^ of course,, the expenditure on a vessel 
.i^ttmmngfrom aornbay to StiH, was inctetred io no purpose ! Those how- 
fayei^ jiaViB mpte deeply conlidered the subject, will not be sur¬ 
prized io hearn h6w little enQpuragement has been given by the Com¬ 
pany to ,tl|e prompt inn of the object^^eh when individual cnterprize 
md jhdicated jhe way to its attaindilit, ^d when the resources of the 
*stnte. (in a cbujniry where until lately all appeals to public spirit beyond 
(he ptde tha,£^tisk< <^ipmm^ity l^re. out of the question,) were 
...alone, wanting;, to its completion. Wejhall^ the course of tliis article 
furnisH^^urther evidence of the in^|0erence not to say hostility of the 
.vhome governments to th^ gflat national ippd^rtahing, of more impor- 
t%iice io fhbfsequrity'.bf the British dominion i^he east and to the hap- 
‘jiinessottheir subject n^y^fons dependent on its duration, than any sin¬ 
gle uKeaspre,which perlfayiisver^en qy ed the attention of their rulers, 

. fOut at {M'esqnWn'^cur to the first proposal to establish the steam com- 
*muntcatioa and ^^ ceed fo g ijg a rapid sketch of what has since been 
done towards«the attainment W that great object. 

, In^iSSf^, when in^ngland and Aifeerica the coast and river naviga¬ 
tion by steam hdd^^attained to such extraordinary perfection, when it 
had already beenaei^tablished before a Parliamentary f'ommittee that 
f stqamers were capabl^orwithstanding any weather and had kept the 
sea and maddHheir voyages in the British channel when the finest sail¬ 
ing vessels put back, still nothing had been done towards making them 
available fo|t>|he purpose of shojrtening theperiod of intercourse between 
Great^itafnVnd ^r#ndlan fii^itories till Captain Johnstone arrived 
here and Jiibmiitdl^MlitprQpQsitioiii for establishing tlie communication 
by tlie Rbd Sea: deta^^of that |^n most of our readers are 

&mtUar, and we need not^|K^efore, enter i{|^ any explanation of it. A 
Meeting was held—si^l^'Pions wero raisi^, the Government con- 
tn^ttting20,000 rupee^ and sevei^ti of the ^ency houses 5,000 rupees 
. .i^ch; '80 that^ii^this manner a fund of s^ut 80,000 rupees was col- 
lectedr^a trifling Imotpt jadeed towards costly an undertaking ; 

. hut n6 doubt much^m^ v^nld h')ve been raised but for the komts 
scheme which wbalrpreBently ||Bnt||p and which seemed to render 
it unnecessary. It may b#for this reason perhaps, that Bombay on 
thatt<^casi^n responded not to our appeal. Madras made*a faint, 
effort, and nothing was done to 8|;ita|e tfie Mdfussil or the native com* 
inunity^ Capfaim^hnstone’s plan #B9 not adopted, but the sum of a 
lakh.of rupees was voted a h^iis *to encourage a competition in 
Ige gimid tj^e^ct the object—whicB never produced any competition ait 
Jill. Captsin Jlbhnstpne^went home and brought out the Ent&rprize^ the 
Whatever rounded the Cape of Good Hops^ bat tine vessel 

, . » ’* , “v ' . , 
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iras never adapted'fo^ tlie ‘ purpose alid made li Very long* passkge^ 
after which her commander abandoned for the time the idea of the 
proposed communication. For thus taking the lead however, in the nn* 
dertaking and establishing by c;tperiment the practicability of steam^ 
ing round the Clape, he was reward^ With 40,000 Rs. out of the fund. 

' Our hope<« were afterwards excited by theechemes of a highly enthusi> 
astic but not very judicious speculatorj the unfortiiiiate l^r. Ta^^or whose 
projects, as Mr. Prinsep* obsei^ves, were khs'ays on a grand scale. Thia 
gentleman after receding from a share in the conceived 

the idea of establishing the commiihication via the Red tSea, by meana 
of sailing vessels and Steame|# alternately assfstiilg each other,’ the 
former of course, carrying the slipply of f>|*d for the latter, ship 
Juliana, and the Steamer Emulous, built for the purpose, actually left 
England in i828 to try this^ singukir expeHmCnt, beipg bound ts 
Calcutta, whence if it had suSbeeded they lyerc to have been employed 
keeping up the communication with S|iez ; and othef Vessels were 
built to perform thg vojl^ge on the other side of/the ‘ Isthmus. 
The Emulous met udth ^ome disasters at the*oattet, - and ,sb much ex¬ 
pence was incurred, that before the experithent could, be fully tried 
the whole scheme broke down ^ want orfunde. It mqst be bbvioua 
however, to any one who has well considered the sUbjeCtj^hat this plan 
pf alternate towing and beilSg towed, |md supplying coals,in the open 
sea could never succeed:—the speed of a large vessel towhd, oould 
seldom exceed five miles an hour, unless a Steamer of enoriaont power 
were employed, and with a contrary wind and,, sea, it wpuld bp 
reduced to nothing. If a very large Steamer wer^employed, then cm 
ibono the sailing vessel, since by providing depots could" make the 
voyage alone! In every point of view therefore^ as respects the coin* 
municationby the Red Sea especially^this scheme was eminently absurd 
and impracticable. 

In the year 1827*, Waffhorp ^hose nadie is no^ lo familiar to 
the Indian public, havingiailed ^h Captfin lbtei|tone and turned b's 
attention to Steam Nai%ation, obtained H) pVoccedIto England 
with a view of promoting the con^u^cation by its 'means via 
the Cape. In May 1828, Bir. WagTior^ .returned from Eng^nd 
where he had acquired much Waluable informatipp on the subject. 
Shortly after his arrival, k publ^ meeting was ijpld, pt which he sub¬ 
mitted a pnoposition to the Calcutta oOmipuimy, to go home and bring 
'out a vessel round the Cape, upon a plan efhif.pwi|, to^arry no paraeii- 
gers, nothing but the mailsi^nd % perform thc%ojB»ge in 7® days'; 
tlie tonnage proposed by him was rather too small, as hq wgj*jd prd- 
‘bibly how admit, aud as we believe he had discovered in time to 
' have prevented any disappointoeift on that score. Wi^doub^ not there* 
fore, that he would have sucCe'^ed had he notbeelrpr^eiifedbycaiises 
over ^ichhehad no control, from #trying this experiments His 
^rvices were npeepied here, and the balance of tbpSteamFund plm^^ 

•% * . . V - 

^ k An aeeotint if Steam Veuelsandof^rccfedingit csnmcitd with Steam Mavi- 
jii con^iled by G, A> Prmeep, • 
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iaW iiiildd Troiii Ba|;taiid. &y bomd msstti^geniantiilmt^fandwMiiiol 
rdiitii^d'," and the dj^hantii at hotnehaa^badh, aeeingf that the inhale 
Calcuita ^ereso apparantiy iadinerdnt^'nlthoigh the Company 
|a!d promiied tfad /oon of the reqnii^ enginea; Mr. W^ghorn wai not 
ld)d nowhyer; he'put faimadC in commhnication with the le^ing uembera 
of the late admi^iatration, with themerchants at yarionaportsiwith acien* 
tiht men—he txarelled, he wrote Jpttera^he aoughf and acquired know- 
lietdge of the aulgeet in erery quarter theoretical and practical-^and 
Mpeeially laboured aBaidnonsfy to g^t the act 59th, ^orge 3d, chapter 
j3d,. wU^n |Mr6yenta>a higher sum tIai%||ro pence being charged on let:> 
tees sf^to the £^t Indieij^repealedAin snort Mr. Waghom’s exeirr 
lioqB displayed an ardour and perseverance in the cause, ^icli will ever 
|»ntitle him to the gratitude the Indian community ; but still his 
ieffortswera«aacheered by any enconrag^eni from this quarter—^np 
letters, tio funda Most dither men would have abandoned the under* 
Jtakiag in despair; hiit this ardent and enterpri^'ng indiridual offered 
jhimsmf tp bringtout^dispatches for the Company hj the Red Sea, re- 
aolved to aace^in in person why ||e was thus neglected. He came out, 
xnet Mf^^Taylqr iu Bgypt-rthey missed^e expected Steamer Mtiterprize 
aqt Sudu (in owing to her meeting with an accident she was never 
eent) and to paoceed theiice.in an opeffboat to Judda —whence they 
weaehed ^mbay inaoruizer. ' 


Mr.^yldt came t3 submit another of bis grand designs to the In¬ 
dian public, and if he had lived it is possible au attempt would have been 
‘imade to carry itlnte effect. Mr. Taylor intimated that Im was the aii- 
'Ihorized agent of soinei^ch capitalists at home, though he would not 
jiumUthhm; and we were aipong the number of those who thought it 
no means impr(d>able therefore, that however great the loss that 
might bp incui|'ed on this magnidcent speculation, it would be ]b*ied; 
l^because'we knew that foz< great Bnglish c^itaUsts to embark 4 or 
,£600,000 iu an underlaking is no Wary ma^lldus' thing, pad it seeipr 
ed not imp08sible»ttlpt ueveiil of the great engineers had associated to 
nidPompliM this ^ject. Mr. Taylor was to hfve had twelve vesspjp 
s>f 500 tons and 120-hor8e pol#r eaoh,j^'on each side tl|e Isibmpi in- 
^plqi^g'the branch vessels even to the ^aits of Malacca, and he aslced 
mpre, ^^n l^hat, the community t^ndia |»boald pi ledge their suppoirt 
ilp thiq i^l^l^d deluAon. |deeti^s ip varion|,]^aibi of the country werp 
|(el4^un<l|i|^y pledged the mi^elyes to send a given* number of *11^ 
teplf bi^tlm wSme fSui |WjBks oinde i^nd vjsionary, the sudden cfftisidin 
iofa.beut^ imqgroaiSiU, iutbhr than the sober calculation bf a man ^ 
judgnmi|tT-it na4, Ab solid foupdation. and the irrand stmeturd fall 
thereforjei to the jpouAd, 

J|^Hkemal>aiel<mfRlinpWai^ent|. , 
Wfta([U.a.wreghhduad 






Miaug^ ha'Wtm noi practical i^nd deliberatiTi;;, tlbere 

deeniiig^mcritin hia AaexceUed derotipn ta the c^uae; and ha ii 
rem^bfuedythat he aacrificed in endeavouring tbpromc^it^his 
Ina^iime, and piNALbY hes uFB,«iiioe returning ia BogUndi eiia. ^ 
mb and Aleppa^he was murdered by 'some of the. pluindering hpi, ^ 
«f' AraU in n useless resistance to fHiperio|^n«ittbers,, and we i^a 
more of his scheme. . * ^ ' • 

V Mr. Waghorn was in some degree eclipsed by the splendour of M4 
Taylor^s plans, and his reception at Bombay, was by no means unednti 
yocaUy favorable. Ibat small society was divided into two—factiopi^ 
We had nearly said—bnt two ^ctions perhaps, is better, and hei^^C wSi^ 
two schemes submitted to thenit Mr. Waghorn therefore, was supported 
t>y some, opposed by others. Laudatureib his, culpc^ur ah iUis. To thosb 
V^o believed in the practicabiKty of Mr. TayloPs grand scheme, that of 
Mr.Wa^horn appeared wholly unworthy of 8upport,80 insignificant did 
jt seem in comparison; and besides he still looked rather to the Capb 
route, though his roofage but via Egypt had opened his eyes to 
advantages and faedities of that of the Red'Sea and Mediterranean!:, 
with respect to which he had been instructed by the Home C-ovemment 
to make a plain sailcf-like repoft. He received then little encourage^* 
ment at Bombay; but coming onto this Presidency, he was taken by t|fe 
jliand by the Steam Committee'and especially Commodore Hayes, at 
warm-hearted *sailor who sympathized with an energy of -character 
which he would well appreciate. A meeting was held—> Mr. Waghom 
Was welcomed with great enthusiasm, and the zeal for the promotion 
.of the Steam communication which had nearly bee§ extinguished, now 
. blazed forth with renewed ardour^ The cause of the non-remittance 
of the old fund was explained, another appeal was made to publjo 
munifioenee (though little was done at the time) and Mr. Waghonl 
returned to England with revived hopes, brighter pro8peci8,und renew¬ 
ed promises of support. On bis arnval there however he found that« 
^ange had come oVer tho* sjpirit of the Company, their liberality bad 
•evaporated, they retraoj^ their promise of the engines, and spite ^f all 
'Mr. Waghom’sexertionSi, to which we shall presently recur,.oiu;]iop^ 
in ttii quartet were again fn^trated. j ^ 


Mleanwhile the focal governnwht at Bombay tanie|i its attenfloh tb 
.i^ iial^ect/ Lindsc^ lanhcHj|d in l^^^S.at Bombflljf Wha 

'built by qrder of the Con^any; she tf'4U tons and prop^i^d by 
,80'hW^ migines* The Compainr ap|[^j||‘|pbaFe intendM^hei^' TOt'hii 
Wiqed Sten^mer fpi* the Indian i*uiVy ^ bill why ih tlipse pi|i>if^ tfinihi 
‘q||peace,|t|iey sj^puld'incur such an enormous ouHayfor socfyib ol^bdt 
Wither they nor anj^«ne else cab tell: there is no particular 
to which sucii a vesseH could b|^evoted with any prospect of advMi|^, 
since she was intend)^ to car^ bnly five days* coals and consequently 
not adapted for long voyages, or ttf Iteep up any communication of 
itepbctadoe wi^ any part of the Gompany’s possessions ip.]Ln,dja. .|^Ilhu 
Bombay -goyetnraent appear to have thoughwit the most useful pniW|ie 
Wwiitebitbrui^ buappUed^ the experiment of u Steam mmi- 
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Dunnioaiioiittd Sites Tieuif^tii% ^«£icU so. matty ^vmkiiienf ^)itid hefiH 
submitted to the -pitlMic* It , is to be^ laon^ea^ thatfthia ides had 
not'oecttvred to. them, ere tho building of tiie Teseel Imd pro^* 
greeaed very hvy that they might in concert wkli' OTofeseional 
■OxtA sdetitific ment have devised a model better adapted for the purposes 
In the actual ease they had nothing for it, but to put the* requisite quan<* 
tiiy of cqal on board no matter how the vessel could carry it. Depdts 
Jnid been pcoviifed at Aden, at Judda and at Cosseir: the first place 
bsing lfi41 miles distant, it was necessary to stow eleven davs^ 
dpal on board a vessel not intended to carry more than five and a half 1 
here was an evil at the very outset, that threatened disappointment. The 
vessel'vbowever, made her first firfit trip to Sues in 32days;* out of 
which she was detained five days at Aden and four more at Judda in 
.getting her fuel on board; so that all things considered, the experiment 
.was so far successful—the delays such as mi^ht: reasonably have beep 
Ihokf d for, on a first voyage, and such as experience would tend to diini- 
i^i|h; but no arrangement had been made for exchanging mails with the 
,^ugk Idndsaif, there was no vessel even to receive her own at Alex- 
.f^mria! ove,ry thing had been left to chance; and the whole expence 
was incurred to no purpose except that of deip^nstraiing that even 
with a Steamer by no means adapted to the voyage, the communica- 
might b^ effected at a saving of time very important indeed. On 
her return on this voyage, tlip Hugh Lindsay was 33 days,'f 14 of 
which ibc was at anchor ! 

The second voyage appears to have been sadly mismanaged. In 
t/^tain VVilsop’s dj^scripcion of it, there is surely some mistake 

The weather throagfaoot. wm a pleasant North East monsoon, varyinff in tlireetloa oe- 
caaionally :• atifirst starting from gombay, the engines made eleven and n half revofotions, 
tjfB vessel’s rata about Jim and ahalf hnots, made good on the chart; hut at the Utter 
'^rtuf the stage, the'revolutions did not eiceed seventeen and nhalf; or the vessels 
rata tamn and a ^uariarknota in oonsequenoe of a teak apringiug in tha atariolird 
. two days befog reaching MacolU; < which overflowed tiU brSge, put put. one of the 

ires, and prevented trie steam being well kept up.** 


c According to this statement it would appear that a leak in the 
.Imilerisaa imprpvemeat, sinoe-before it occurred, the engines, made 
11 and a half revolutions with fine wesj^Jier and fair winds,- apd aften- 
wardp pith Mte same wind and'weather, the formej^were accelerated 
io.l7| revolutions, Ibe speed to 7|! What fhe^ mistake is, we cap- 
ppttell: bi^ itibcldhr tnat^thc vesselhad faUsn off generally in her 
speed, iphh^s not aecounte4|||fi but wbathf^peneti alierwards appears 
. jto have Jmen the result jtd^^e biunderiiig amuigment or wanfbf 
nnfan^ment: tbfi vessel proceeded to Goisetr <imd made not^i^- 
.etandii«*lbe jetdiy bofier and decreased speed, one,of the best pasat^^s 
ha3«eiieT made, having beea.on l-yj|6 days In hoprs idesming.to 
} Agnitt^no arrangementsJ^ing been, made for co>ope- 

lutida in the Mediterranean, communication failed and the whole 


Bowbnymrthe 90th Wnwhim i.; ' . ,;i 

toes on niC' ^Ut;npHI nnfl nrHiniig at BomlUy on tiie, 9901 fltny. 1, 
• BonAay on tbe 6th Oscembmr 10^ sad vririog at CtMSetr ou Ihs37d^j 
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WM'tnearred for nothing! At Coggeir^fiord CJhuro th«.,.iiigfr 
Ooreffiorof Bombay and las suite embarked, and the vessel prooe^ii 
ad to Judda, where «he took in her coals when “ it was diseovsred (her# 
we-UK Captain Wilson's words,) that there was not more than 
far^days^*!! what do our readers think 9 f the very provident arraiigef> 
ment indicated by this fact ? A n attempt was made to reach Mocha whecif 
it- was known that there was some coal belonging to a priva^^e indivi> 
dual, sed dis aliter visum—>t\w southerly wind increai^d, the. vessers 
way was reduced to two knots an hour, and she was compelled to pnit 
back to Judda and to send to Suez for coal!! Eventually she obtained 
st^ and got back to Bombay—another dead loss to the Company’^ 
treasury to no purpose—unless to purchase increased experience at 
a very costly rate indeed. 

The third voyage of the Hugh Lindsay was commenced lik^ 
the rest without any efforts to procure co-operation in the Me** 
diterranean ! the letters, however, forwarded through Messrs. Briggs 
and Go. of Alexandria reached England in 60 days from Bom¬ 
bay, while those dispatched through the .hands of the consol, 
were upwards of three months and a half in getting to theif destina? 
lion. These facts are important with reference to future operations. 
Having waited in vain upwards of twenty days, for mads from Eng¬ 
land, the vessel started on her return having taken on board sevefal 
passengers, and there being no bungling on this occasion, she made 
a very fair passage back to Bombay. • 


The fourth voyage, commenced as before without any arrange¬ 
ments for concert in the Mediterranean, ands after encountering 
unfavourable winds and weather throughout nearly, the Hiwgn 
Ldndsay reached Suez in 36 days from Bombay including stop¬ 
pages, and would but for the forethought of Captain W ilson, and 
the obliging attention of a private firm, Messrs. Briggs and Co. of 
Aleirandria, have returned again without eflecting any useful purpose: 
but Gapt. Wilson having written to those gentlemen and requested them 
to forward any intelUgence they might receive during the time he should 
^l^ain at Suez, thej^ accordingly forwarded London Journals whioh 
ireaOhed them b^ sailing vessels from Marseilles, some ot them in thO 
short space of sixteen days, and the Steamer eventually brought Lon¬ 
don intelligence to Bombay of only 59 days old ! now it is probable 
that a Steamer might have brought this intelliglnce*eve|;in a shorter 
iqiabeofdme, and thenthe immense advantage of the qtmamMnicaiion 
in Shortening the intercourse between the countries—in fednping it in 
lacittdless'tltan that of a West India voyage, would Have been stilltnofe 
Striking! The inteU|g enee brought by the Hugh Lindsay ofTthis doea** 
Bieii, happened to beef gre^i^lH:ical importance: it announced <ibe 
embargo on Duteh vessele; the march of a French Army ageiiAt 


» The vessel aoekored at Jadda after this vam attempt to reach Mocha vrito aia diyrf 
fiiel. on the 8th Janoary, and the PaHnuttu baviwf been *»patc*ed^^to fnw for 
Ae obtain^ <« sopply indme to enable her to start msm on the 33d Felmtaiy 1^ ! ltd 
delay waa dearly, owing some sross n«gM er^grofs^lundenug sSinewliere.. .. 
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okrforce against' the prebaMiitjT ef a gMerd^wttr^fbat^ eeisteftt«r 
ttfoijti<Ai<tai<;ht hare beenthe means samg*mcre‘ periia|M to th« 
Biiltottable Commny in a week ora tbaa they baveisumk tovtoar 
jdm in* their half attempts to waintain It witobat satyfrraitgeiBeiit iff 
the'^Mediterranean. » ‘ 

’^Iiatef er efif^l bowever, this lucky bit mav produce on the biin^ 
of the Pirectoria! Body, it dempostrated to all Itiaia the vast importaiich 
of the object We had been so long anxious to effect. It came like adi 
emctric shock upon the Indian public,and the vibraHon is still felt to tjhe 
reMotost extremities of this vast country. All former manifestations bf 
p^bt^ spirit in India sink into insignificance compared with thbsd 
vrhich have been displayed since the Hugh Lindsay's success on her 
f(^'rtb voyage, awakened the reading and thinking people to a sense of 
toe wonderral effects which the mighty power of Steam conld produce 
in bringing nearer to each other in respect to intercourse, countries 
ffdubh by the ordinary course of communication were separated by ff 
difdance that rendered it tedious and discouraging as the " hope defer- 
” winch “maketh the heart sick.** 

,^e first manifestation of the feeling excited by this voyage of the HtigA 
Uj/tdsay was si requisition for a public meeting at Bombay for the pur¬ 
pose of promoting the comm^icaiion it hud toewn to be so important,' 
by a general subscriprion as it was known that the Honorable Company, 
had sen^out orders to prohibit any more of these costly experiments in 
tofkt vessel, and that her last trip indeed, was in contravention of those 
orders. TIte press imitated, the meeting was held, the Chief «Fusr 
tipe in the Chair, and a degree of public spirit displayed well calculated, 
to enoourage our hopes of success—a sum of thirty thousand rupees was. 
nubscribed on the spot, and utterly insignificant as such a sum is to¬ 
wards such a vast uudertoking^ in so small a community it was a band- 
simiie mnount to be contributed on the spur of the moment, ai^ the ef¬ 
fects of this example have been such as to justify hopes that a few 
jnou^s ago were deemed to the last, d^gi’^e absurd and visioff-^ 
afy. In, Jhe former aUempts, Calcutta had taken the lead, in nnderf 
to&ffs of .this^aiure, it was now lot of we city of palaceatotsecon^ 
toe ^crto nf the junior p^^dency. The presf here lenewed ito exetr 
titom snd agitotod for apublic meehng tocoroperato with Bombay, 

^ reqoisitioii waa.got^iip apd n puhbomeeting 
bj# ait|jtoW'own4iaU.^,. The procee^l^ wefe, ,m<>et ^extrepidif 
bnl^ w ih^ were |u}|r raprted‘,at,:.t^JdmOi >tmd^ are.t^ 
in toe memortos oM^our i;esders» >it,^>m sufficie to spy, tlmtthcrefas^ 
peat dimston of, optoiopi ai^ that somedi the ahleto apemtoto repressed 
aliiomi|elvea;UiAmei|t <toi»on4ehtioni> the prai^oability ojfpcc^ 

Wfkgnt theato pf 

wholly underiaitoP wl^h hs ^a gijf|a| nh^lonw ^»ject 

||^aacontondedow^t,toWW!..*^^^^ ** * 
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uantBif the Ckairmaa’ij^flBOTed iM^ of .Goiursa in that cap^citv^ >^.hiiii 
iqtuihat.^ crf’t an indifidual mflinber.«of the Meeting.* the reHiilt w«fM> 
that thie meetiag, nothing beyond an empty vote o^ sympail^. 
with the. efforts made atiBembay, was effected. Tim motives ahd 'coa'^f 
duct of the Chairman on the occasion have been condemned in iihalk 
condemnation we do not agree: he believed tiliat it waaiinpossi^e to raise 
funds by subscription which could effect the object: hffsaid so . hefo^' 
he went to the meeting, and that he could not conscientiously at any 
tiine, much less at a period of general distress owing to the commercial; 
glares, sanction an appeal to the pockets of the community for a, de¬ 
lusion ; but pressed to take the Chair notwithstanding, Sir Edwapd Ryan 
obeyed the wishes of the requisitiouists, but followed the course which^ 
he had candidly assured them, he must in that case pursue. If there is any . 
thing culpable here, we own it escapes our penetration. The result how-^ 
ever,was not the less felt as a public disappointment. Ourimprjsssidnisl^ 
that the result of the meeting did not by any means accord with thn! 
feelings of the majority present. Many we know from the evidence of 
Cocker, did not, owing to some blunder, vote at afl, and of those whp did, 
many we are satisfied did not understand the nature of the Chairman’s' 
snnendment. Be this as it may, in a very few days a reaction com¬ 
menced in favour of subscriptions, which is now animatihg all India;; 
The Governor General, and our amiable JBiocesan the most enthusiastic' 
off os all, took the lead; and anibhg the first of those who fiyjjiowed, 
was the Chairman of the previous meeting with a handsome contribu- 
tibn of 1000 rupees. Here be was charged with inconsistency; but* 
the principle on which Sir Edward Ryan acted, w%s equally clear and 
equally honorable. If, said he, you are determined to subscribe, be i0 
BO. I do not invite you, 1 fear it is a delusion, but still if you think 
otherwise; I have no objection to risk my own*money> tho* I did not feel 
it right as Chairman of a public meeting to call on you to risk yottrs,' 
on an objeot in which I still fear yon must fail. l%e Cxamplehowei^; 
Was beneficial, and to ^ve additional force to the reaction and the t^i- 
talion of the press, an able and eloquent writer who has distingnished 
himSelf under the signature of Inoophilus, published a most mlimated 
appeal to the public, to which our only objection was, the reproaehbi 
hOapedin it on the members of the legal profession, who whatever they** 
may'have been elsewhere; have been here- evar foremost in the ndrii-i 
eaey of liberal opinions wndpopnlar riMi, and in fhe a^niotimt’Of ‘ 
malertakings of public utility. They defended themsb^%^1lNreVtii^ 
aathey were folly equal to do; ahd it is uhnecessaryio sayfoore tberiiNii 
fori^ on fold point, than foht, spRe of this defect, foe appeal 'had^lti' 
dfectand jiistified ||ie happy ^Wding; iiven to it-by 
Jbfot Bull “ IitoOPHiLtri iwJ^.Teicoe:” ie was trahafeted intd*sfo<»^'* 
native languages, and hat pS^imted even foe simctuarfoa df np|rf^ 
courts, ana for the first time awakenecUiu the breasts of native piii^; 

fo foC^promOtion! of a i^aiiontd undertaking. The eVidenee'M^ 
dtimotidtt soon led to another meeting,* at whichi the Ihoi# 
i '*daiUidti»TWufih41mthe4tmJ9maB4ettfiMSt^ 





preiided attd ai ineiM^iittiidtta vturi udeititdQlitly 

g tiew <!g tka attainmeat of tha^abject. By thasd' tbe Maefinr i^edffbd 
iteelf to gapport the measdreg for petitioning* tlia noniie %vl- 

tikoritiea, and to raise new snbscriptions—a CoiaOiitteo was appointed 
oonsisting of several professional gentlemen and a representative of 
each class of Society,'Native, Anglo-Indian and European. The Com¬ 
mittee v^ 9 ff atitlioii^zed to report,'first on the most certain, and secondly 
otr the most spe^y,-means of re-opening the OodiihuilicatiDn interrupt¬ 
ed by the laying Up of the Hugh Lindsay ask the assistance Of 
the Supreme Government—*to Communicate with the East India GOm- 
mittees at Home, with Bombay, &c. &c. and to decide on the plan pro¬ 
posed at that Presidency. It was resolved, however, that ho Sain sub¬ 
scribed should be considered any part of the Bombay or any other 
joint stock fund. 


' ‘The result has most completely answered the most sanguine 
^pectatibns formed of it: the subscriptions already raised liave 
1^ exceeded tlie former contributions, and omonnted when this article 
Went to press to Sa.' R». 1,23,614—10—0 ; while at Bombay they hava 
rmsed Ks. 65,801—3—44 ; and at Madras Bs. 38,515. 

In faqt in this instance the most active efforts have been made to ex- 
p|te an interest in the question throughout the country, the Cir¬ 
culars of the Secretary to,,the Neiv Fund have been transmitted 
post tree to the most remote statidlis, and the mofussil press hag 
aided these appeals; while on the former occasion Bombay did 
nothing,. Madras very little, and no attempt was made to induce 
gabscriptiojQS among.. tlie natives in the interior. The cause of the 

n arative inactivity on that occasion, was Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s 
itiun which limited public miiiiificence to a lakh of mpeea 
w a bonm to competition—a resolution which was fatal to our suc¬ 
cess end to which we may now fairly ascribe our not having had thu 
communication established some years ago; for it is now placed beyond 
doubt, that all that is wanting is money: those were our high and palmy 
days: the Government at once subscribed 20,000 rupees, six hous'ea 
•f agency 5,000 rupees each, and there were subscriptions of indivi¬ 
dual members of the Government of Kberai amount. If equal exer¬ 
tions had.been then employed to stimulate the public, as would have 
been the case but for Mr. MUckenzie’s resolution, it may be safely in- 
{erredj.th^a vef^ lafge fund would have beeu raised, when in these 
ilii ji n' fi|||i~riii|hrnl rili-frrnin and after fi|ihiteltothe extent of eight nuMoat 
sterling jvitiiiB a few months, and of upwards' of twelve dr thirteen 
pkiilions within tbd last three years, we have got' together so larg/) aii 
amount which will at least be doubled even In Pregiddnoy. 

We have already aUuded to the of Mr. Wagborn and ihw 

diiappointmeriji he experienced on the^9^^ of the Company to lei^ 
him enidnes f6r his Cape expenmenf as they bad piCi^iaed. pte wai 
tlwqwn on his own’ rissources. Qe' found ^ ^ a timd 

ut< e^n themhe^id not abandon; it. He rested ti^e. semfled 
ch he^bebnged^tbp Bengal Pilot serviee^ in ozaer to bribe to 
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■Mrieyere in tile oavse, he obtained jemplovnieni'as on officer In one of 
•his Majesty's Steamers, and made several voyages to Malta in these 
fine vessels eliielly. with a view to increase his practical acqaaiiitance 
with the subject. He obtained introductions to the most influeutthtl 
men in the administration. He submitted his plans to them, whicli 
were most favourably received, and finally he has come out again to 
India at the express desire of Mr. Charles \>rant of the Boaj*d of Con^ 
troiil, by whom he has been authorized to state that ^e government at 
home will provide for the communication in the Mediterranean if the 
people of India only arrange that on this side of the Isthmus; and 
he has found all India enthusiastic about the communication whioli 
he has laboured to accomplish • 

Per varios casns et per tot di’scrimina remm. 

Mr. Waghorn has made good use of his time also in Egypt—where 
he has influenced the Pasha in ravonr of the scheme, ainl Mahoinrned 
Ali has not only agreed to give every facility to the transit of passen¬ 
gers and goods across the Desert from Suez to Cairo in tlie ordinary 
Vvay, but to erect a place of accommodation and halt, and even to con¬ 
struct a rail road if the British Government in England should ask it! 
In short, Mr. Waghorn has completely cleared the way for us in Bgypt. 
Such are some of the advantages we owe to his exertiohs, besides me 
interest he has excited among the mercantile body in the great manu¬ 
facturing towns in England in the accomplishment of this objgct; 
it is with regret that we have observed in some quarters here; a dispo¬ 
sition to underrate his knowledge and experience on the subject, to 
slight bis past services and to sneer at his propositions—propositions 
which appear to us those of a practical man nexjuainted with all the diffi¬ 
culties of the question but imbued with the energy of a true seaman, 
and feeling at the same time that there are none which with proper 
moans guided by a stout heart, an enterprizing spirit and a sound 
judgment, may not be overcome. * 

.The liberality lately displayed by the local government, which ws 
bare reason to believe will be confirmed at home, has goue far 
to insure our success. It was said and truly said, with referr 
once to the Meeting at wiiich Resolutions against subscriptioQ 
and to throw ourselves wholly on the govefiiment were carried, that we 
were acting like the waggoner in the fable—and 4hat *we ought first to 
put our own shoulders to the wheel and then expect the a^ o|||upiteri< 
The result has demonstrated the justice of the observation. jThe go- 
yemment was silent as to our petitioning scheme—itr made no sign—if 
gav8 no hope ; but vyhen we came before it with evidence tbuttwe ha4 
complied with the cdhdition —th at we bad put our own shoulders to the 
wheel—what was the an8welS||Sit the Committee of the Steam Fun^ 
received ?—that tho govemnient would do more than it was asked to do, 
Tlie Committee applied for the loan of tfle jffugk Lindsay to run her until 
fhey could get a vessel of their own as tlie readiest means of re^^bpening 
the cOmmuaicatioii between Bombay to Suez. * The plan was not oni of 
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which we should liAve approved^ and we have still some inisg'iTmgs ahoi^ 
it; hut the answer of the government has determined inany inits favour 
who otherwise wouM have been equally uppoi^od to it. The goveriimei]^ 
baye replied we will noi only lend yon the tiugh Lindsay, but the first 
voyage iSh^ shall run at our expeuce entirely, and after that you shall 
the cpst of the coals pnly, for the next three voyages; mean- 
whilp iq. order to secure the establishment of this oommunication on 
permanent bas^s, we will recommend to the home government to 
offer a bonus of £20,000 per annum for five years to any 
joint , stock company or individual speculator who will undertake to 
make four voyages a year, between Bombay and Suez during that 
period,giving- them or him all the advantage of the mails and passengers 
or any other sources of profit available ! The recommendation will 
be adopted—and the communication therefore, will be established. 
Tn the interim the funds are to be employed, it seems, in running the 
Hugh Lindsay three or four voyages, if the subscribers approve of his 
plan, as the speediest means of re-opeiiing the communication. 


Such is a rapid sketch of what has hitherto been done towards the 
httainment of our great desideratum ; and it now only remains to take 
a review of the information that has been recently submitted to- the 
public on the subject of the difficulties or advantages that are likely to 
retard or accelerate the voyages, some of the various plans proposed 
as^io description of vessels and depdts^ and the practicability or im> 
practic^ility of keeping up the communication all the year round-*- 
and to offer some suggestions of our own on some of these points. Cap¬ 
tain Wilson has pub^shed a well digested pamphlet with suppleraen- 
tgry observations in U second edition giving the result of his experience 
and the views suggested by it. Mr. Waghorn who is now iu 
Calcutta, sent on from Bombay by way of avant courier, his 

n blet in the shape of a spirited and characteristic “ address 
e Britisli public of India, Ceylon, the straits and China,’* 
to jsay Nothing of the Bombay papers containing a controversy be¬ 
tween him and Captain Wilson, and various letters in those ofCal- 
^tta. Captain Johnstone has also published several letters on tbu 
n«|]jeet in the Journals of the Ptnsidency—‘while at home he gave evi¬ 
dence before a Committee of the House of Commons. Then there is 
Mr. Peacock’s evidence—Captain Chisney's report reviewed in the 
and* incidentally in alongarticloi^n the Qttarterly Review, 
"^n Navigation to india,” the object of which is to prove tliat from 

Its ene^ous costliness it is inipractiCable ! With all this information 
Befbre'Biem, if an^ of our English speculators should be at a loss what 
course to^f^ursue, it will assuredly be from the excess andnohfroui the 
deficiency ef light to guide tliem, whiojythe press* English and Indian 
has lately diffused on the subject. 


As Capthin Chisney’s propoied route bv the Euphrates to all wlio 
know any thing of the Persian Gulph and who are imper^tjy ac- 
^nainfed with Ike navigatjpn of th^ river and the htate of die countrijss 
On ibburdersmigiit seexu^tninptiiig and oreate a diversion, which wrould 
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do liann/weATiall first consider its merits and stat6 onrre'asons'fo^'fbe' 
opinion that it is for the present and will be for a long time to come 
utterly impracticable. Of the two routes by the Euphrates - the one 
which involves the navigation of that river the whole distance to Bir 
1150 miles—the natural and physical obstructions stated by Capita 
Chisney himself are so numerous and so serious, so wholly insupera¬ 
ble except at a cost of money and ingenuity whi<^ migift be miicH 
better expended in facilitating a better known and far more practiea- 
ble route, that it is unnecessary to say much on this plan. The very 
idea of navigating a Steamer through intricate roefcs and whiflpoom 
and through locks in shallow water—is utterly opposed to the great 
object of resorting to steam at all—in such a navigation tffe vessel, 
would never go at night —and when we consider that objection, and 
that to go at all we should require a vessel of very peculiar construction, 
in addition to the seagoing Steapiers running from Bombay to Bussorah 
—and that in all the distance from that place to Bir, the countries bor¬ 
dering the river are in a most unsettled state, inhabited or rather 
occasionally occupied by wandering hordes—when we consider these 
obstacles, it will at least be admitted that the plan that embraces them 
should be adopted only in the last resort. The other proposition for 
the Euphrates route, is to land at Hit—and proceed vience by land 
to Damascus and Beiroute on the Mediterranean shore, touching by tlie 
way we suppose, at the ruins of Palmyra, the whole journey by “ well 
arranged^ caravan being 12 days and a half. The supifmacyof 
Mahommed Ali in Syria might render this land-journey safe and prac¬ 
ticable enough—but the boat Steamer even to r|acU Hit would havp 
serious difficulties to encounter—whereas in Egypt we have from Suez 
to Cairo fowr days journey by camel—and means will no doubt 5e 
found to perform the distance in half the time. It is idle then to discuss 
Captain Chisney’s plans, though it is but justice to observe that his re¬ 
port and his maps and plans of steam vessels are sgid to afford proof 
of extraordinary talent and perseverance. His attention has also 
been directed to the Red Sea route and his propositions for connecting 
the Nile and the Red Sea by means of Lake Meiizs,leh and some smaller 
Lakes and for a canal connecting the former with the Mediterranean, may 
hereafter, if Mahommed Ali lives long enough or is, succeeded by,a 
man of equal intellect and enterprize, lead to the accomplishment, nf 
one of those gigantic undertakings which bear evidence to end:of 
time, of the wisdom which devised them, and of the vastresom&oi the 
countries in which they were executed. In the interim wc^ust b|i 
content to avail ourselves of the means within our «reac]i in the ron& 
via the Red Sea. 

With respect to the Red route, the only questions now tb 
decided, are how the communication by it may be "effect^ 
with the least expeiioe and with the sfreatest rapidity. The average 
pf the Hugh tindsay*s voyages is hDOat 22 days under Steam 9m 
about ten days for stoppages fromBombay'fin Suez, and about the same 
returning, in the* months of Janu&ry^Februaty and IVIni-ch, the distance 
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Ifoingf ftboilt 3,000 miles between ttie two places/ It bae beeti ieell 
that the Hnffh Lendsay was not built for the purpose to which she has 
been she does not carry coals enough for the longest stage 

without being greatly onrerioaded, and her speed has declined to an 
aven^'on the whole voyage, of little more than live miles per hour, 
whilo her ^expenditure of coal is enormous. Captain Wilson has 
stated it ht 86,000 rupees ilie voyage! It seems obvious then 
that w'ith a superior vessel built expressly for onr object and 
with better arrangements, we may expect to elTect the coramuni-' 
Cation in a considerably less time and at a greatly reduced cost. 
The opyiions as to the best mode of attaining these desiderata 
especially the last, are extremely conOicting. With regard to the 
expence, the Company have endeavoured to shew that it is so 
enormous that the idea of establishing the communication is perfectly 
absurd. With this view they have brought before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Peacock, a witness, who professes to have full 
knowledge of the subject and pronounces with a'voice oracular against 
the communication; it ihay be as well therefore, before we examine 
the respective propositions for establishing it which have been so 
much discussed by the Calcutta press, to advert briefly to this g«|#le* 
sign’s evidenccv We m^y O'bserve however, that it denotes a foregone 
conclusion—and that there is an evident desire to take the most ex¬ 
travagant estimates of the expence, to throw into the back ground, the 
advantages in a mere political point of view, and to keep out of sight 
altogether, the pof,sibility even, of any return whedever ! In short Mr. 
Peacock is a witness^fter the Company's own heart; for Mr. Astell the 
cl^iirinan has declared that they did not want any steam communication, 
end it is not this witness's fault if the Committee are nut impressed 
with the idea that any such communication wonld be attended with a 
ruinous outlay to iin purpose, lu the first place Mr. Tiiomas Love 
Peacock states tlia^ the coals in the Red Sea cost about £1 per ion—> 
now we know that even English coal may be supplied at Suez at little 
more than half this cost. The estimate of Messrs. Harris and Co. of 
Alexandria * is .f 4 but the times have changed since that period—and 
the best coal for the purpose—the Llangennech can be shipped at the 
nearest poit lilanelly, at 7 to 8 sbillinga tlie ton-f*—it is probable there¬ 
fore that Messrs. Harris and Co. would contract to supply it at Suez 
at considerably Idks tlfan their former estimat^<r-and as the prevailing 
winds fc^HDreen Suez and Judda are northerly if^ight be found cheap¬ 
est to furpisli the latter port witit coal from the former: the other depdts 
might be providedVith that of Burdwan, (onless abetter quality than 
any yet diftiovered in Cutch should be found,) at a rate very consid^ra* 
bly less than Mr. Peacock's estimate—one-half dh far as Mocha, la 
the next place Mr. Peacock considers, that four steamers on each side 
the Isthmus, will be indisperMble, and of course he infers that the cost 
of the ivhole eight would fall on ^le Indian Governrhent without any set 
off i^hatever, while he does not say whether this large establishment ii 

* Vide their lettev to Mr. Waghora of the 8d Dec. 18331, 

* -f Qwerttr^y Bwitw, 
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intended for n montlily or a two monthly communication ;^bnt i» it 
neceasary to have ao many vessels for either arranginent ? We should 
say decidedly iiot-»that turo on this side the Isthmas would be sufficient^ 
and moreover the expense of the communication on the otlierside of tho 
Isthmus, would«not tali on India; for the Malta Steamers would at least 
bring the mails of India so far; and from thence to Alexandria 
a distance of 800 miles, one vessel would suffice, tli% costtif whiob 
the outward postage would cover, the act of Parliament being 
altered to secure the conveyance of the mails by this route. 
Thus then, Mr. Peacock’s estimate would be reduced at least one-lmlf 
in the item of foel and three-fourths in the number of vessels! Jks for 
the cost of them, his estimate <£25,000 each for an efficient steam¬ 
er, is £*9,000 in excess of Admiral Sir P. Malcolm's, including a 
thorough repair and 3 boilers for vessels like the Malta Packets 
of 500 tons and 140 horse power! and Mr. Peacock allows for 
no returns whatever; whereas we believe that if the communica¬ 
tion were once established, the letters and packages would yield a 
great set ofi' to the expenditure, and some of the most intelligent men 
who have given tlioir attention to the subject. Captain Johnstone and 
Mr»ii||i^i^horn, are of opinion that it would ultimately pay as a matter 
of private speculation. It is necessary, however, for obvious reasoi^s 
to afford some assistance to its establishment until it is placed upon a 
footing to render it in some de^ee profitable; otherwise speculators 
will rush rashly into it and fail, and we shall then be thrown baSkinthe 
attainment of the object for an indefinite period. 

Mr. Peacock, wc should observe, prefers the route by the Euphrates 
to Beles and thence by a short land route to Laiakea, a port on tll^ 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean, as the least expensive—no doubt 
it would be; but it is impracticable, otherwise the Naptha and small 
wood mixed with it, would furnish a fuel infinitely less costly and quite 
as effective as coal—while it is equally true that smafl river steamers 
co^t less money a great deal; but again Mr. Peacock forgets that there 
must be sea steamers also for the passage from Bombay to Bussorali. 

Another authority against the practicability df the commonication 
on the score of its enormous expence, is the Quarterly Review; but 
even this avowedly hostile work, is more moderate in one respect than 
Mr. Love Peacock, for it«cousiders that if a monthly communicatioa 
were desired, three vea^ls would be necessary instead of fodH The 
writer however, gives the (’ompany’s nsodest estimate for four stea- 
mer| (Mr. Peacock’s proposition) for fifteen years, \fbieh is the very 
trifling sum of .£1,^08,000 ! ! It then edds an estimate of^t* own- 
composed of similar items, which rates the expense JPfidO.fiSO or less 
than one-half of that which the Directors have put forth in order to 
crush at once all hope of establishing; the communication; and yti 
the Quarterly endeavours to persuade its readers that the Company 
are not hostile to the communication! They h^e i;eally done—what^oes 
the reader think towards its establishment r^why made enquiry —^ 
cmd obtained estimates!! from whence doe*s the reader imagine? 
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from India! whencn those it received ** were truly ftlarm- 
iug'!’^ Ristwi tetieatfs ? We who are a little mere used to ludian es*' 
timates, can only smile at the naivete of the Reviewer. But was 
Ipdia preeisely the quarter to which these enquiries for estimates 
should have been addressed? To haye sought there, all the informa¬ 
tion relative to the nature rf)f tlie proposed navigation, the wind and 
weather at the different seasons, the facilities for dopdts, the probable 
emount of returns in passengers or letters, might have been natural 
enough—but to seek in India, estimates of the cost of keeping up the 
communication, the price of vessels—the finest of which are built in 
England, of engines which can only be had there—of coals which are 
irriporfed thence ! is an act of sagacity which has no parallel in the an¬ 
nals of collective wisdom, except in those of the Castiereagh adminis¬ 
tration which sent out timber to build vessels (vessels in frame) to 
Canada I A plain practical man would have first obtained all the 
information we have spoken of—and then have laid it before profes¬ 
sional men in England calling for estimates of the cost of maintaining 
a monthly, two monthly, or quarterly communication ; but to travel 
fourteen thousand miles in search of what was to be found at their 
own .door, was a fiiglit worthy of the collective wisdom of the cilmcil 
qf twenty-fou**. The Jesuitical writer in the Quarterly^ howevw, de¬ 
ludes us with the hope which he soon endeavours to annihilate. 
His estimate though far below that. of the Directors, is exorbitant; 
buttliAe is balm in.Gilead:— 

Thus, ir our rstimntft shotild b« an approximation only to the required expenditure, that 
of the East India Company will exceed it by ronsitlerably more than one-half, both in the 
aihountof the ori$pnaI ouf^ny and the annual charf{es. But if the rommnniention l>c limited 
tf onre every two months, and we tliink tliis o<ip;ht to be considered suifieient, the annual 
coat, by the diminution of half the of the-coals. will be for each steamer 8,478/., and 
fiKthe four 3.9,912/. It will be observed, that no allowance i.s made for extra labour in 
loading, unloading, and carrying coals toUie steamer, which, on this side the isthmus, 
will lie done by the vessel’s crew, nor is any additional cost inserted for the land journey; 
blit if we add the grgss sum of 6,000/., and, instead of34,000/i, take the annual expense to 
amount to 40,000/.—or, if the cornnitinication be monthly, to 48,912/.,—we shall still be 
considerably below one-half the estimate of the directors. . 

In the next sentence we are asked however, whether the conveyance 
of a few letters and passengers is worth such a sum ? No truly; but if 
that is all the possible advantage our Reviewer can descry in a com¬ 
munication which would bring nearer in effect to Great Britain by 
flOOO mites, the most,important dependency of the British crown con¬ 
taining, some 70 or 80 millions of subjects—He is about the last person 
to wh^ an enlightened statesman would apply for advice on such a 

C oint. the calculation of expenditure, one of Maudslay’s la- 

ourer| ;^ould probably surpass him—in that of a higher order* in 
the capacity to estimate the advantages moral and pClitical which 
result from bringing nearer countries screpnnected as Great Britain 
and India., we might safely infer, that not the most igporant of these 
labourers could b« more deficient, were we to judge frbm the flippant 
remark we have quoted; but the. blindness is wilful—and merely as¬ 
sumed for the occasion.« It will not answer the purpose however, 
which it is intended to gccomplish: the Quarterly is UO longer tbb 
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Delpluan Oracle wlkicli echoes the voice of authoVIty: and , even if its 
friends the Tories were in, they have seen and acknowle(%ed that 
there are other objects to be attained by diminishing the period of cohi> 
munication between Great Britain and India—beyond the “ convey¬ 
ance of a few letters and passengers"—and some of them are as anxious 
to see it establilihed as any of its wannest advocates here: nay they 
ivduid, we are disposed to believe, answei* the long bill of the Qtmr- 
ieriy by telling him that even at .fSOjOOO per annuti# such^a commu¬ 
nication would not be too- dearly purchased. The ministry now in 
power are pledged to favour the undertaking. 

As for the Company's estimate, it is evidently nothing more or 
less than a transcript from the Bombay Official return of the expence 
of the Hu^h Lindsay, (rupees being, turned in pounds and shillings) 
notoriously the most costly vessel of the'kind ever built and never 
intended for tlie purpose to which she has been applied—“ a teak 
built Bombay Steamer, &c. ICO horse power, &c. <£’35,600but we 
have done with Hugh Lindsays and Bombay built vessels, aikd intend 
to have the llncst that the science of England ^an turn out. This the 
bonus offered by government will secure us, and two such vessels will 
keen up the communication lying by during July and August as has 
: beerr proposed by Captain Johnstone to refit should that be deemed 
necessary, and going all the rest of the year. • 

What wo have said on the subject of the number of vessels and on 
the practicability of supplying coal, at a rate much below Mr. Pea¬ 
cock’s estimates, is enough to refute the objections on the score of ex¬ 
pence as to these items. As to the cost of the vessel, we have merely 
' stated our general impression : but we have the estimates of Captaib 
Johnstone and Mr. Waghoru : the latter has not gone so much into 
minute detail. He lias given an estimate of the cost of a 600 Steam- 
- er with 140 horse power at .£24,000, which it will be seen is greatly 
in excess of Admiral Malcolm's Report, but is a^eed that two ves¬ 
sels would keep up the communication, and states reasons fur prefer¬ 
ring that size of vessel on which we shall presently have to remark; 
‘meanwhile we give Captain Johnstone’s' estimate;-— 

■Vice Admiral Sir Pnlteney Malcolm in his report to the Admiralty, dated .Taniiary 
-]83‘1, states tlint His Majesty's Steam Packets on the Falmouth Station plying between 
that Fort and Gibraltar, Malta, &«. ofbetween 4U0 and 500 tons burthen and 140 

Borse power cost when completed for sea, ^12,000, and that with one complete icepeir 
and tlnree sets of Boilers estimated at £4,000, they will last^o years. ^ 

At Glasgow and Greenock c&atracts have been completed on the following scale for 
Builders’ measurement. 

For hull, masts, spars per ton. £*1® 5 0 

sails, rigging, anchors, cables. 3 O 0 

wofmering. 1 10 ‘0 

Incidents tucinding^boats... 0 6 0 

% £ 18 0 I 0 

‘ ^ Captain Johnstone arrived ont in India in July last, in the Larking with two Iron 
SieaaieiUfor the navigation of the Gar^eg with iron flats attached, and propelled by 
oScHUting engines of 60 horse power. Possibly in our nest nnniber we may devqt^ An 
article to the snhject of Steam Navigation in the rivers of India, in which a fall deSofip. 
Ihtn of these boatk will be ’given, their great retommftidations lum ihair cfaeapAtIbi Ihd 
ihe&r very light draft of t^Ater. ' • ' 
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Eugines by the beet idUkers including coal botes, spars, geaV, &6. may be^ obtained 
to order at ^4 < per horse power, 1 have no doubt therefore tlmt upon the following cnlcn- 
fation persons would be glad to contract for five years to perform four voyages annually 
between Cochin and Sues, employing two efficient vessels for the purpose tor ^3 sOOU 
per annum. 

At the above rates two vessels of360 tons and 130 horse power com* 

■ p<eie for sea would cost. £ 33,06') 

'Wear and tear on this sum at 16 per cent per aunum.. 3,384 

Insurance 6 per cent ail round.. a..I . 1,353 

Ustabiislimmt for one vessel, the one not employed having only one En- 
* gineer ana 6 ve mlia to keep her in nrder at an anDa!il expence of..... * 000 

Complete Establishment Commander. 3S0 

1st mate. 100 

3d ditto. 80 

3 Eugineers'... 6i)0 

Crew un(| victualling.• ...i . 65J 

Tab e, Commander and Engineer. 3iJO 

? tores.‘. 5 iJ0 

'ilotage. 2<>0 

- 2,580 


Salary of an Agent per annum.. 

Goals for 8 passages of 20 days, 12 tons per day at ^3 lU per ton 

Annual exi)ense of two vessels fur four voyages.. 

And for 6ve years. 

Receipts for 5 years at £20,000 per annum. 


5.)0 
6,720 
16,''37 
75,185 
1,00,OUO 


ProOt on 5 years. £ 24,815 

The duty would be too little fur two vessels and should the demand increase, by.^addiug 
« tfaiid to the estd)ltsh»ient, a monthly rommnnication might be maintained at an eucreas- 
edhexpense of 20,000 per annum, for ^35,00;>,or say for ,£“3000 per voyage. 

Here then we have the evidence of two practical men against the 
Directors and the Reviewer, both as to the enormous expence and tlte 
number of vessels required. Captain Johnstone has stated his reasons 
at length for preferring the vessel of 360 tons and the larger propor¬ 
tionate power of iSO horses, to the vessel of 600 tons, and the same 
power; but we need not detail them. It is obvious that the former 
ceteris paribus, would be preferable but that is not the case, for the 
360 ton vessel would only carry eight days’ coals, and it is indispen- 
sible with any d^dts we could select, that our vessel should carry at 
least ten days, wliicli is the quantity crammed into tlie Hugh Lindsay, 
and to carry more is an advantage if not purchased at too great a 
sacrifice of speed. Captain Johnstone indeed tells us, that under 
certain circumstances, while the vessel of greater power would be 
going probably two or three knots, the one of lesser could be station¬ 
ary ; but we nave before us a description of vessel furnished by Mr. 
Wagliorn, which we^jigree in considering to be our desideratum. The 
description is sufficiently interesting to be wbrth transcribing, and we 
give it in Mr, Waghorn’s own words:-— 

H M: Sfeam PackekFiVg/Ir, on which 1 came out to Malta, waa about 600 tons, drew 
eleven feet water, carries 6o paaseiwera with •'pparate sleeping cabins for each, inoiodiog 
a Saloon 1^ JfSntlemen and .one for l^es, her engines were 14*1 horse jmwer and the ves¬ 
sel capable ef carrying 18 days coals: she generally takes 16. uwas the 9tb February 
or Uie lOtli, I left Falmouth in her : ha fa gale at sU||^ng at south west, the breese in¬ 
creased by the time we were lOO miles^^to the 8. Wi w the Lizard, to a gale and some¬ 
times beyond a gale. In fact it blew fuiionsty, H. M. Ship Hevenye, 74, earned away her 
main yard And suliered otherwiae, and n. M. Sloop of War Rover, was obliged to pu^ 
back although her orders were raUter emergent; in fact but few vessels remained oat 
' that (^uldjget back to Port this vessel (the Steamer) endured that weather for eleven 
"days ut saticassioa, and alUiougli 10 days ntakiu^ the paxM^ to Qitualtar the loi^ges4«Ti^ 
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br any of H. Itf. S(«am Vomels ; yet she had 3 days ooala left vhea ibe aMvod; 
it must oe understood that when this furious and oontinned ^le was strongest, that imr iMt* 
ly worked Steam enough on her to keep her with steerage way. Yet this fine Vesselfthe 
best at present in the Navy, by no other reason the best but that she is the last new ane 
when I left Engliind, ftiat being her first trip, and combines all other known improvemeahs 

“ “ ■ 'ns “ ‘ 


looking into the boilers at Gibraltar, she was ready toQiSteaming in SM hours, having taken 
2^ tons of coals on board, in six hours! we made the passage in half a ipile rig^t aft, 
wind and steam crowded and pressed, in 5 days and a half to Maltt! although we staid 
about five hours, at night, off Algiers to deliver dispatches to 11. M. Consul-GUtnerah 
Here then is a case on my way to India, of what Steam can do head to wiml against hard 
gale, from England to Gibraltar, and again in a spanking breeze and a liigh sea aft: both 
very good things when you can get them behind you: the distance from Gibraltar to Mai' 
ta is about 1200 miles which is beyond 226 (with the stoppage off Algiers) mile|^a day. 

Now the cost of two such vessels or rather of two similar vessels of 
600 tons as proposed by Mr. Waghorn would be according to the 
calculations of Sir I’uUeriey Malcolm, about £32,000, and allowing for 
the difference in size, the expeuces would be for four voyages about 
'£18,000 per annum. 

It is unnecessary we think, to say more oft the subject of the ex¬ 
pence of fhe undeHaking, except that all the practical men whose 
opinions we are acquainted we have conversed with, agree in the opi¬ 
nion that it will by experience be reduced below even the most mb^- 
rate of these estimates, and that ultimately it will be made to pay. 
The chief source of return in the first instance, must of course be the 
mails, and there will be a difficulty in securing that source of*revenue 
to the contractors without trenching upon private riohts, at the liigli 
rate that is proposed say three rupees the fetter^ There is no secu¬ 
rity but to leave no option—or to fix the postage at so moderate a rafjp 
by the Steam conveyance as to leave little or no temptation to any 
preference for the old rate ifrhich might be advanced we think without 
any crying injustice for such an object to one shilling, and if that by 
the Steamers were made two, we are of opinion that jt might safely ba 
left open to the public to choose the long or the short—^the slow or iho 
rapid conveyance. It strikes us, indeed we feel convinced it would be 
so, that the eommanication onee established, its regularity * and cer¬ 
tainty demonstrated, the number of letters'^ sent, would greatly in¬ 
crease, so that from this source alone, in a few years we believe the 
putlay would be much more than returned. 

Mr. Waghorn has offeifed moreover, some stiggestions for combining 
trade to a certain extent with the other objecte of the communicattoiKi- 
These have been met with sarcasm—but they appegr to us efttitled to 
attcBtioB when we consider that such a vessel as is proposg^^vyll have 
as inucli 0t nearly «s much spare space, as some pf our coasting 
Steamers—Mr. Waghorn says 

k The Bomba; Committee who inveaUgated this matter, have eefimated the coim- 
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With resfpeet to " a monthly p'ltablntiinent,” tbre^ v<>S8eU or600 tons otid 140 faovse 
power are required : if his majesty’s Government are able and willing tn get the Vjeeroy 
of Egypt to make his proprosed rail rood, fand if his Majesty’s Government press him as a - 
iavor he will make it because he has '^political reasons” of his own connecti'd with Jud- 
dab, Mecca and the Yemen Country which it is not my duty to define havi^ '' 
heard the same esplained in coofiaeDco by one individual when I was last in 
Eg^pt), the supply for the Mediterranean in the articles of coffee, tea, silks, 
Cnfna toys, gums, hides, skins, ^nd ivory, &c.' will all go through Egypt to the 
Mediterrane^ because they are all in demand, and would consequently find their way by 
the trail road, atlowin§)that the tea, CIr'na toys, and silks got to hlocha by sailing ships, 
IbecotTee, gums, hides, skins and ivory, the foar lasteoming from Abyssinia and other 
parts of Africa are plentiful enough already at Mocha. From Mocha to Siien n great 
many of these articles would go on the Steamer in the hold or the deck, &c. From Siiea 
to Cairo by the rail road ; from Cairo Iw the Nile aod tiie Canal to Alesandria. With 
proper management depend on it, Mr. Editor, (and the free trade to China will work pro* 
per nmimglment to every port in the Eastern world) many changes will take place to the 
increasing prosperity of British bottoms, particularly in the trade of the Red vSea when his 
Highness of Egy'pt encourages and, protects tlie conveyance of cargo by his promised rail 
road ; and he will do this when solicited by the Governiiieiit at home, who will readily do 
what tlieycUn to assist British commerce to the uttermost estrcmities of the earth, because 
it gives employment to the labourer and the m!inufactiire.r, and consequently adds to tlie 
proaperity of (*reat Britain, which alone relies on its Commerce, and that Commerce pro¬ 
tected by its Navy, its glory and pride. 

Mr. Waghorn afterwards gives some instances of the traffic carried 
oh by the Americans in the Red Sea; and in the sul'gestioDS we have 
quoted we see nnihiug at all visionary or absurd. 

As the liberal proposition of the government which we feel assured 
will be confirmed at home, will in all probability secure us the esta> 
blishmeift of the cominanicattoii by an English Company with efficient 
vessels, vVe need not dwell on the dlfierences of opinion that have ari¬ 
sen as to the class^ Steamer to be employed; we believe tliat in 
proposing a vessel (B 270 tons propelled by 80 horse engines, Captain 
Wilson has been gaided chiefly by a regard to the homely principle of 
cutting our coat according to our cloth; for no professional man could 
Imagine that if the draft of water were not such as utterly to preclude 
the employment 0 |jf such a vessel, a powerful Steamer of 600 tons 
would not be infinitely preferable, but it may still be useful to examine 
the questions which have been so much agitated as>>to the practicability 
of keeping up the cCtlnmunication- in the Southwest monsoon, the Ports 
of departure, and the depdts—^points on which considerable difference 
of opinion prevails. 

Captain Wilson w^o at first declared it impossible with reference 
to the winds and weather between the Indiffn Coast and Socotra to 
keep up tke oommunication, has since admitted that it is practicable 
tiiough not with a^vaiita^e. We admit that making Bombay the start¬ 
ing point, M far to leeward as it is at that season, the progress thence 
to the ifeol^a would be tedious and unpleasant, Uiat the vessel would 
frequently be lying too, prh^; but it would not be necessary for her 
to carry so many more days 1^ as has been assumed, since in the hear* 
vy weather she would experience^ she would not be able, to have the 
luUne^ef on; and diice in the Red Sea, it does not appear accordui|f 
to ^apjtaiii Wilson's* owm shewing, that the Steamer would have 
to encounter much greater difficidties at this season than at the other. 
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For instance Ke observes:» ^ 

•' It may be right to observe here, that tlie above deacription, has reference only tO fits 
period between the beginning of October, and end of April, as during the rest of the yesti 
steaming to the Red Sea is impracticable, as before stated; in the months of June, Jnly* 
August, and September, from Bab iSl Mandeb to the Latitude of Jiidda. variable winds, 
taking the character near tke shore, of land and Sea breezes, f.re mostly experienced 
except when interrupted, by strong North Westers, blowing down the whole Seaont of 
the straits, and extending beyond Aden; these I bave'kuown to last a fortnight. 

Now what is there we ask in this description to r^der fiie nayiga> 
iion by the Siet^mers impracticable at tiiis season ? Is it the occasion^ 
al occurrence of these northwesters ? If so, tlic difficulty occurs in tho 
other season also betweeniJudda and Suez: — 

“FromJudda to Suez the Northerly breeges prevail tbronghont the ft^ar, hlow^ 
ing strong, frequently for six or seven days successively, after whicli there io 
osiially a lull fora day or two with light variable breezes ; wheuMe North Western 
again freshen wp.” 

It is then between Bombay and Babelmandeb that the difficulty of 
and tediousness of the navigation at this season; but are they not coun- 
torhalanced we ask, by advantages which Captain Wilson wholly 
overlooks. First that that season, so tempestuous and so adverse 
in part of our navigation on this side ot the Isthmus, is the fiuo 
season on the other. Captain Wilson wholly forgets that when 
he is rejoicing in his north-east monsoon, fine*weather, j^ir 
winds and smooth water, discoursing most eloquently over his well 
oooled lal shrab, of the visionary schemes of those who proposed to 
stem the southwest monsoon, for 12 or 1400 miles, hisP brother 
Captain on the other side the Isthmus, is watching anxiously the ves- 
sel’s progress as she bufiets the wintry gales of tl^ Atlantic, 

No ease his heart—no rest his eyes can find 

On heaven his looks and on tiie waves his mind. 

Is it quite fair that the packets on this side should have all the smooth 
work and leave all the rough to those on the other ? Secondly, Captain 
Wilson forgets, that if the vessel had a tedious prof ress to Babelman- 
deb, the winds and weather that retarded her going, would facilitate her 
return. Even with respect to Bombay then, itseemp to us that the pracr 
ticability and advantage of steaming at least during a part of the 
south-west monsoon are by no means disproved. Cspiain Wilson 
indeed tells us, that it is of no importance to have such a communica¬ 
tion during that monsoon, because at tliat season vessels via the Capo 
make such fine passages f now speaking of Calcutta at least, we venturo 
to say that the average of these fine passages is about fovr months 5 
and it is therefore an object to reduce the period iojwo. * 

But although at-present and for some time to come, Bombay is and 
will be, as it always would limiting the communication to the north¬ 
east monsoon, the best point of departup^ it by no means follows that 
it will remain so if the communication ^ to be kept up all the year 
round. In that case other ports to the louthward may be chosen wli|c|^ 
will in time possess all the advantages that now commands, iiioIudii^j| 
those afforded by the Bombay Mint,and thaf very important adtlitfbn^ 
Am of being so mach further to windward iff the south-^est monsoon 
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as to enable tbe vessels almost to make a fair wind of it to Soeotra, af 
Aat season. Cochin, Colombo and Point de Galle ha^e all been pro> 
posed; now onr plan is this. In the north-east monsoon let Bombay 
be the port of departure, that is from the 1st of October till the 1st May. 
From which date till the let of October again let the starting point be 
Point de Galle harbour, accessible at all times and seasons to a Steamer 
and sheltered from all winds'^ It wants the advantages of the Bombay 
Mint which time Would supply and the facilities for building and re¬ 
pairing which Cochin offers—hot it would soon be supplied with the 
first, and all repairs short of a thorough repair could be executed there, 
while such is its geographical situation, that the Steamer could from! 
thence Socotra make almost a leading wind of it: she would be able 
to carry sail to steady her, occasionally to assist her way and have no 
head sea to stem: the advantage of the situation will be seen at once by a 
reference to the Map. If it be objected that this arrangement would 
occasion additional expence, we answer that it need not do so, with trust¬ 
worthy commanders and a proper code of instructions for their guidance, 
or at the utmost possibly some trifling cliarge of commission to tbe be¬ 
nefit of Messrs. Gibspn and Co. at Galle. We may observe that this Port 
has the advantage of the harbour over Colombo or tbe head-quarters 
would be preferred, but there is an excellent road between the two 
phices ana the distance is only 70 miles. The mails of Bombay and 
Calcutta would experience some delay at this season in reaching Galle 
by land%-but the outward packets would come quicker to the island 
being the fine season in the Atlantic and a fair wind all the way from 
Suez to Ceylon, while a sailing vessel might bring them up to the Pre¬ 
sidencies. Bombay ffiiight have a vessel waiting at Socotra to take them 
ox board. The passengers, we apprehend, would go only or almost 
exclusively in the Northeast monsoon, whpn they could easily run* 
down in sailing vessels either from Bombay or Calcutta. This is our 
arrangement which provides for both seasons as we think, satisfactorily. 

With regard to the depdts Captain Wilson whose experience in the 
Rea Sea entitles bis Opinions to great respect, thinks Macullah and 
Juddah and Suez th^lbest that can be selected, It does not appear how- 
aver, that he has any actual experience of Socotra which seems to us 
from the description, we have had of it, perfectly safe as to anchorage 
in both seasons—while its highly advantageous position for a depdt, 
will be admitted by every one who has consulted a map or reflected at 
all on the subject. This island then, so directly in the track,;]tve would 
propose as a provisional depdt in the south-west monsoon; but the 
main dejJbt shoaldtbe the island of Perkn thus described by Captain 
Wilson, mm 

** Entering tbe Bed Sea, the islaad of Perim presents itself; bating a harbonr, or ra- 
tber basin, «ieltei«d from all winds ; Jnt as the island is an iiniababited waste of sand 
aqd rock, a complete establishment mw be formed ; to which, provistODs, water, and 
every requisite, ttinstbe supplied from a distance; ex|mnse attending all this, would 
be 4x1 bar to its bmng used as a depdt. 

^ Cktptain lohnstone*f plAi of Wring hulks for the coals meets tbo 
diffic^ty of its being a desert ^land, for the hulk for that Port could 
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be Ttc(ii»lled and stored for the required period, besides wliicb supplies 
could and we have reason to believe would be brought over from 
Abyssinia. There would be no necessity with Steamers like th» 
Firefly to have any other fixed depdt betweeu Periin and Suez, but it 
would be as well to have a supply at Juddafa in case of ticcidenta 
for at least ten days, at all times. This plan would require ft 
hulk at Socotra, one at Perim and another at Suez. The great 
advantage of this proposition of Captain lohnstbiie’s is that in¬ 
stead of three and four and five days occupied in taking in 
the coals at the different depdts they might with those hulks by 
a very simple contrivance be got in, in a few hoars, and ten days eacn 
way, be thus saved: it is true that this arrangement would iiioeease tlio 
expence in the first instance considerably; but we think that ultimately 
it would not very materially add to the outlay when we consider the 
e (pence actually incurred in landing and resliipping. 

A monthly communication would require two vessels—for instance, 
tlie one sailing on the Ist January would be back again in time to start 
again on the 1st March, allowing some days to remain in Port. Then 
the one that had sailed on the 1st Februaiy would be back in time to 
follow her on the 1st April. It would be as well for the government 
to have attached to the Indian Navy if indeed it is to be kept up at 
all, an efficient Steamer capable of keeping up a communication with 
the Company’s possessions at all seasons, instead of a costly and inef¬ 
ficient one like the Uitgh Liitdsay —or why should not the Admiral op 
the Indian station have a Steamer under his orders as well as the Na¬ 
val Comraander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean? If this were arranged 
with the government, such a vessel might at any dme supply the place 
of the packets in case of accidents, such as total loss or the necessity 
thorough repair! and thus two fine vessels on the regular packet esta¬ 
blishment, would be enough on this side the Isthmus. 

All our arrangements here, however, will be of little avail unless their 
good effect is secured by correspondiug and e^ally efficient ar¬ 
rangements for tlie conveyance in Egypt and between England 
and Alexandria. In respect to both we believe MiT. Waghorn has done 
much to prevent disappointment; and if he should be appointed botli 
by the Home government and by the Steam Committees or Company’s 
who may manage the undertaking. Agent in Egypt, we have no doubt 
that we shall experience no difficulty there. I^aho/nmed Ali has al¬ 
ready sh^wn his williugtiess to promote the undertaking, and all he 
will req^ilre is an intriligent man at bis elbow to suggest how this 
object may be best effected. He has offered if he should bcaasked by 
tb% British government to do lo, to construct a rail road ; but it would 
not be more costly* we believe, to re-open the ancient can^ at once 
adopting it to larger vessels than the ancients possessed/mnd the return 
to hia treasury which the execution of .^at grand and often agitated 
design would bring, would be bevond all comparison greater. In the 
meanwhile, the first step towards the accommodation of travellers 
would be erection of a halting place beV^ean Suez and Cairo. J'his 
idiffioumed Ali htyi already ofiered to accoi]U>lish. 
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For the conveyance of the mails between England and Alexandria 
it is proposed to employ the Malta packet so far and to have one 
Steamer thence to Aiexaudria. This part of the arrangement, ,Mr. 
Waghom informs us Mr. Charles Grant has undertaken ; but it 
strikes uathat for the letter mails;, a better arrangement would be to 
forward »iem across the continent to Trieste, and thence* by Steamer 
to Alexandria. Mr. Waghom with his usual energy and rapidity 
reached iVieste^lirom London in ien days; now the distance from the 
•former place to Alexandria is about 1460 miles which a good Steamer 
would accomplish in ten days on an average; Mahommed All 
has actually got out from England a mail coach which is to run from 
Cairo ta Alexandria, crossing the Nile twice over suspension bridges, 
and the mails therefore might reach Suez in 25 days and Bombay 
40 to 45 from the time of their leaving England. For the passengers 
and larger packets, a Steamer might ply between Alexandria and Malta 
or rather (for the passengers Jrom India,) to Goza, a small Island to the 
northwest of Malta, where the home-ward bound packets might meet 
them by a regular arrangement and then they would avoid the Quaran* 
tine invariably enforced at file latter island. This last idea has been sug¬ 
gested by Mr. Waghom and a very admirable one it is. By these 
means we think the utmost dispatch for the mails and convenience for 
the passengers*^would be insured. 

In giving our ideas on the expence and the description of 
vessel fS be employed, we l^ave chiefly had in view the infor¬ 
mation of our own readers. We know that once acquainted with 
the obstacles they ^ave to encounter which they will be by the aid 
of the publications at the head of this article and by the information 
viva voce of Mr. Waghom who is again going to England entirely at 
bis own expence we are sorry to say, to make his report to Mr. Grant 
and the Home authorities, any British speculators who may undertake 
to keep up the comidunication, will be able to determine these points for 
themselves. All we wish to impress on the minds of the Indian public 
is, that with a homis of i!’20,0(M) a-year for five years, on the mere 
oondition of making four voyages in the year, there can be no reason 
to fear that the object will not be effected ; indeed Captain Johnstone 
offered at once to undertake the contract. One good vessel would 
make the four voyages. Meanwhile as we have already stated the 
Hugh Lindsay isHo r6-open the communication with Suez sailing on 
the first of March next; and on this occasion means have l$cn taken 
to secure a vessel to be at Aiexaudria to receive her mails, so that 
the future voyages will not like ail the former ones save one, |pd 
in disafqtoiatment and cause n ruinous expence to no purpose^ 
but there is one consideration to which we earnestly intreat the atten¬ 
tion of the l^team Commit^. Captain Wilson has stated that the 
coals consumed in the Hugh Lindsay for one voyage cost 86,000 ra<p 
peest According to the ordinal*/ calculation of a ton to every ten- 
Jiorse power, her consumption should be about sixteen tons a day 
wbit'b at £4 a ton for 44 days* steamingi would be aVout £2,800 foi 
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the voyage, or less than half the sum stated by Captain Wilson. It 
is of the utmost importance, however, that the Committee should look 
to this very essential point before they engage to run the Hugh Lind¬ 
say. The Government indeed is to defray the expences of the first 
voyage ; but Jthe cost of the coals for the other four are to,come out 
of the Steam fund ; and if Captain WiUoii^is right and no very mate¬ 
rial reduction in the cliarge for fuel can be effected, then say that 
it will be infinitely better to wait for the renewal of tlifc communication 
by a vessel got out from England and to give the fund as an addi¬ 
tional bonus to the first Steam Company tliat wilt undertake to esta¬ 
blish it, than to throw it away at the rate of 86,000 rupees a voyage 
for coals for the Hugh Lindsay. Have the Committee crftisidered 
indeed, that these four voyages will require upwards of three lakhs 
and forty thousand rupees for coals alone, according to this calcula¬ 
tion of Captain Wilson’s ? We trust that the Meeting of Sub¬ 
scribers called for the 28th of this month, (October,) will be sa¬ 
tisfied as to the actual cost of running the Hugh Lindsay ere they 
vote away the funds to that purpose. ^ 

It has been proposed with a view to insure us against disappoint¬ 
ment in the Mediterranean, in the first instance to send Mr. Waghorn 
with a dispatch to the Admiral on the statioh, to solicitdiis Excellency 
to allow his Steamer to be in waiting to receive the Hugh Lindsay's 
mails—the Government however, has declined incurring this cxpence, 
and tlie Committee does not feel itself authorized to incur it^so that 
Mr. Waghorn, after all his exertions, is left to find his way home at 
bis own expence, which is rather sorry encouragqpieut to those who 
labour for our advantage. As Mr. Waghorn is not to go, the 
Hugh Lindsay's departure on her first voyage in 1834 has befin 
deferred till March, in order to give time to send the necessary 
instructions to England, so that it is doubtful whether she will make 
more than two voyages in that year. In former voyages the average 
of time occupied in performing them was about 64 days out and home 
-^allowing the Hugh Lindsay then to start on the 1st March she would 
not be back till the 3d May—>and must be away again before the 10th 
or there would be a risk of the monsoon meeting her; and it has never 
been contended that the Hugh Lindsay would make her way against it. 

The truth is, unless the cost of running this vessel has been over¬ 
estimated, or can be reduced, it will be better fhat She should' not run 
another tdyage after March, next year—that the fund should not be 
expended on such a vessel; but, be-this as it may, one voyage will be 
msyle: and within a year from its conclusion, ther^is every reason to 
believe, that the offgr of the bonus will have secured us iDmcteot ves¬ 
sels for our purpose; we may therefore, congratulate the Indian 
public on the bright prospect that now ppens out to view, of the speedy 
realization of their hopes in the establishment of a permanent communi¬ 
cation with Great Britain by Steam Navigation, their recent glorious 
efforts to promote which, will reflect eternal hopour on the people, and 
Ibru an epoch in the history of the country. ^ 
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The Pour Anna Magazine No. 1. Calcutta prit^ed at Sudden 
Chunder j^auliVe Calcutta press. 

The Bigyana Sur Sungroho, or the Hindoo Manual of Science, 

Thenatire preM is making rapid advances^ and a vast improvement 
in the mental oonaition of onr native fellofv subjects will inevitably be 
the result. How soon or how late this change will be brought into ac¬ 
tive and effective operation/ it is not easy to conjecture^ but when a 
taste for knowledge once take| a^sfroaghold upon the higher classes of 
the nati\^s,it will no doubt spread Ijke fire through their entire commu¬ 
nity. It is absurd and unphilosophical to question the capacity of the 
people of this country, on account of their present state of ignorance 
and superstition. ' Ail uatpns have had their childhood and their time 
of barbarism. Whc‘n we consider the peculiar checks, wliich have kept 
dbwn the minds of the natives for so many generations we should rather 
feci astonished at their co|f|parative intelligence than at their slow 
progress towards a more advanced stage of civilization. 

We are rejoiced to observe the good sense, the good taste and the 
g<vpd feeling with which the works at the head of this notice are con¬ 
ducted. The Four Anna Magazvw is imperfectly got up as regards 
the typography and psqper, but in other respects it seems a highly cre¬ 
ditable and useful publication, if we judge of it with reference to its 
conductors and to the object tor wliibu it is established. It chiefly 
consists of t^te rewint of moral essays from standard English 
af},thors, accompanied with Bengalee translations. The Bigyaaa Sur 
Snngroho, or the Hindoo Manual of Science is well printed on good pa¬ 
per and arranged with great judgment. It takes much higher ground 
than the' other wdf^. We shall conclude this slight notice with an 
extract from the prospectus, which will give our readers a correct 
idea of its general scope and tendency. 

** Tbs ana of the Conductors is to commanicate, chiefly among the Natives of Bengal, 
sneh selections frem works of Gnropeau Literature and Science, as may tend to enlarn 
the sphere of their moral sentiments, and infuse a spirit of activity and enterpnse in 
those pursuits which conduce to tlte happ ness or the glory of man. Notliing of thh 
kind, we believe, has yet been attempted, lor the two newspapers in Bengalee and Eng¬ 
lish, wliich ere now in existence, are exdnsively devoted to political arUelea, or to the 
discuiision of matters which have but n temporary interest; whereas oar intended work 
wili fliirm a Mapgine of Useful and EatertainiogKoowledk'e, the study and. appHoatiou 
of which will amply repay the native reader for the time and attention he "Iby bestow 
open it 

^ We ar^aware thatdhere are several works of considerable interest already publish¬ 
ed in the Bengalee language, and we freek admit that if they were circulated and rCad, 
much of thewnent which we hope to' corirer wotild be ibua comifooicated : but unfortn- 
nately these books are not, except in a slight degree, put into the hands of the public ; 
aod even if they were, we have reason to fear, from the peculiar state of the native mind, 
that they would not bo generally relished. Something in a more attractive form seems 
necessary!. It is cn this account that we have pnrnosed to establish this paper. It is not 
<mr intention, however, to err, as it is sain Solon (ud, in leaning too much to (he prevailing, 
weaknesses of the people : our object is not so much to amuse, as to instruct; not so 
mnehto Ml them into selfcomplacency, as to stimulate them to greater exertions, and to 
nobler purposes.'^ ... 
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[The followiiig notice of the Bengal Annual has been sent to ua by a friend, and tberefore the read¬ 
er may make whnt allcavanceii lie pleases for the partiality of friendship with regard tO'titlie flattering 
manner in which the work is noticed. As the Calcutta Quartefly and the Annual are conducted by 
tlte same Editor, and are published at the same press, we had some intention of either^passing it uVer 
in silence, or of quoting the opinions of our contemporaries who have all 4pokeu of the work with 
equal kindness and candour. As it may be expected, however, that in a Review of this nature, w* 
should in all cases give an original notice of a local publication^ we have ventured to insert a perhaps 
far too favorable criticism from a fiiendly hand.—£i>.] 


It has been admitted by some competent judges, that in its literary 
department, this work lias excelled the similar publications of the Lon¬ 
don press. Tlie volume for this year, however, challenges a comparison 
also in respect to pictorial embellishments, and most elegant and costly 
binding, in which alone the work was previously deficient; and we 
hesitate not boldly to express our opinion, th’at in these respects it 
MOW, at least, equ.ds most of the Annuals thiit issue from the London 
Press. It is true that in the latter, tliere are generally twelve engrav¬ 
ings ; but then at least seven out of the twelve are confparatively i{>- 
ferior. The Bengal Annual for 1834, boasts of only five, but they 
are positively rate, by eminent artists in Loudon.. The very first 
that meets us on opening the volume, the frontispiece, is a most ex¬ 
quisite design, by Richter, engraved by Cook—any thing more chaste¬ 
ly conceived, or mure finely executed, we have s^dom seen—it is a 
beautiful young creature playing the harp, her countenance heamin|; 
with intelligence and sweetness; tlie casque of a warrior lies on a ta¬ 
ble near her; and the light is artfully thrown in from a casement 
above, streaming across part of the rich drapery of this enchanting^ 
figure, and over one arm, and displaying the massif masonry of the 
wall beyond, indicating that the scene is the interior of some ancient 
ca'^tle of England or 8cotlaud: the expression of the features almost: 
defies description and the flowing ringlets are managed with infinite 

skill. 

The next plate—the lady singing to her bird, is designed by Parris, 
engraved by Sangster, apd fully worthy ot the^ reputation of both; 
the light is beautifully thrown in, in this picture also; and the attitude 
easv and graceful—the lady is sitting apparently on a low cushion, 
witli her knees bent and the feet carelessly thrown eut, one ailu beau¬ 
tifully curved and resting on the ballustrade of an open hiJcqny, be¬ 
yond which is seen tlie sunny sky of Greece or Italy: with her left 
band she gently supports a mandoline, the body of which rests on 
the ground, and not far from it is a music hook lying open; the dra¬ 
pery of this figure is also very graceful. 

The next engraving is by Martin. There^^is If ss of the grand and 
imposing in it than are usually seen in the productions of tins Milloa 
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of painters; but there, is no fallin<r off in tlie excellence by which they 
are usually distinguished. Tlie subject is whrtfly classical, aud as res¬ 
pects the scenery in a great degree imaginative. Venus is meeting 
yEneas and Achates, and conducting them to Dido's city, imperial Tyre, 
of wliich there is a distant view from the winding sliore, on which the 
Trojan heroes are wending ^hcir way: the bit of sun light on the wa¬ 
ter and be^uning^over the tigure of the Paphian Goddess, is in Mar¬ 
tin’s best style fSind he has been particularly happy indeed in the 
whole picture. He is not considered successful in general in his fi¬ 
gures, blit that of the goddess in tliis picture seems to leave nothing to 
desire and to justify the expression of the “pious .'Eaeas.” 

-- ' narnqne hniuJ tilti vnltus 

Mortalis, ner vox lioiiiineiii sonat; 0! iJea certe! 

The altitude, the etherial lightness, anti flowing drapery, relieved by 
the deep black shading of the grove of trees beyond tlie eoddess, so 
as to seeiu “ whiter than new snow on a raven's wing”—form an en- 
seuihle which it would be dithcult to imagine improved. We are to 
suppose the costume of the goddess that of a Grecian maiden— 

Viririnifi os haliitnmqiio jirerens, et virginis arma 
Spartani——- 

but the armoiy- of a Spartan virgin, Mr. Martin has not placed in the 
hands of the goddess: the figure is too diminutive to have admitted of 
it with cfl'ect, and we doubt if the attitude would have been so aerial 
and griE'cful, had the artist so rigidly adhered to the poet's description. 
The next illustration is a lady in a dark dress, looking over a baitlo- 
ment at her lover departing for the wars—the look and attitude are 
expressive of breattiless emotion; the engraving is by W. Finden, 
rfiid is executed in his best style, after a drawing by E. Parris. The 
next and last embellishment is the reliresentatioa of a Greek Shepherd 
boy, reclining on a moving slope in a very exquisite landscape; the 
original painting is by W. Purser, and the engraving which is from 
the huren of Finden, is remarkably sharp and brilliant. 

And now for the contrlbucioiis to this elegant offering. In genecal 
introductory stanzas, as v ery inferior perhaps from the want of scope 
for origiiuility on a subject so freipjently handled; but Mr. Rattray 
has succeeded, we think, on thi.s occasion, though his introductory 
stanzas are not equal to the more finished productions nf his chaste and 
classical muse contained in the w'ork. The first contribution is a prose 
tale from the pen of Dr. John Grant; and al^iough we are well aware 
of the talent of this gentleman, vve confess that the title of it, “The 
Lovers bf Rombaj;,” created in our minds almost a prejudice against 
it, and th^ornmencemeiit led to a suspicion that the author was aBout 
to mystify us; for doing which in the Annual, w^couid scarcely have 
forgiven him; but he has really, out of materials of which, few be* 
Bides himself, would have made any thing, produced a most interesting 
and affecting fiction. The idea—the raw material whence be has 
spun out the thread, of this beautiful narrative, is, a traditional 
pixftY of two lovers, v^^ho 5!vere continually missing and crosSing each 
other on the yoyage between England and Bombay, when one arrived 
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out for instance, the other had sailed home—and vice versa. We might 
have lieard this absurd tradition over and over again to the end of 
time, it we had lived so long, without dreaming of raising upon such a 
slender foundation, the superstructure of apathetic tale; but Dr. Grant 
has not otdy thought of making such use of it; but aclual|[y succeed¬ 
ed to admiration in doing so. We will not destroy the interest of the 
tale by letting the re/adcr into the secret df the denouement ; but mere¬ 
ly borrow a beautiful episode which the author has ^socialod with, or 
embodied in it with great skill, and whicl) affords a sufficient idea of 
his power in the descriptive and the pathetic-—the mournful tragedy 
of Glencoe, still well remembered in the highland glens:— 

It wa4 a cull] evening, at the end of wiiitfr in the year nf ernce In91. ami the ann’* 
laat heaiiM were tinj'ini' witli a pale ludrince, the rnrkH and v. ild roM'rrn treea of a ro> 
mantle and peare(iil«leii in the N'ntli west ot'Scutlan », destined to iiecuiiie dread(iil)y 
famous; when tVIrs Antmlde MacDoinld, an old wnioiv of aeventv two, arrompan'ied 
by her two orptiaii j;raiid-cl!ildreii. iell her ow'n cotlit»e to soend liie ev'iimi; at tiie 
Ao».s'e, as the laird’s inaiisioii was railed by the sitnpie peasantiy. Tli- eldest o( llio 
children, a pretty dark-lisired srirl, in her lourteentii y-'or. siipnorted her-' iind-niotin'r as 
ahe hohhV.I aionir. while the otlier. a rosy-checked, ldne-e\e.i hoy, « *h rur'\ goldea 
hair, gamholed about, pickin:; the icin'es from atone and ‘spray, aud alteriialeiv diop- 
piiig them to blow his blue little finders waim »gain. 

“ J am no denvin'r, mv dear lassie,” ssid the old lady, “ that yo'.r coirdn Abater 
lan-vick-Allen, IS a sood and a w»>ll t.ivored yiian? man; and lias irnod blond 
vein.s: hut then reco lect, Mar>f.iret, (b ar, that h“ has nnth'u^ els^hat the tarteiii^a'iil 
the dirk hy lii.s side. ” “ Well irranti\, aiM is not that eiioiij:h : and lias not his treat anil 
rich relation by tlie mother's aide, Mr. C-nneroii ot (Ilennaaife. pn)iiii.sed to bririend 
him, and ;>ive him a term !” V'es. and I iear not hut he wdl keep ins woid, but I 
doubt mncli that AI ,ster will turn out a ^oiod iarmer, he would iiiiicti radier.” and here 
the old woinau looked loiind lier cantioiisly, and addeo in n whisper, “ lie wuiiki miirli 
rather draw tiie broad swopi for Kini> James.” H-re toe little hoy lefi nil' his tambnly 
all ofa sudden, and retiimiinr abnioily tuhis seed rihit<«r, piVseiiied h.s little inontli for 
a kiH.s and burst into a passion ot te rs. ^ What is the matter wiili tine, mx heait's de. 
Iii;bt ” inqniied his ;rranii-inolher, her own eves iinrnnseiousli dliin); as she ireaed nn\ho 
boy. “ 1 don't know, {granny, but all at once 1 teel ns ii ] could sn down and die !” “My 
child, mv cb Id ' Say it nut, lor I too hate a ioreboilim; weiolit at niv heart, (.et ns bit 
down a little in this rocky anfjle under these branches rifted in the ciiil*. so, re,st t moment 
children dear, until I ireover bream—lint how is tins ? Under the {Jreehun hea¬ 
venly powers shield ns well!” “ And wiiy not under the Cretan tree, ;,r.'iinv V” in. 

qiiireil the girl. ‘'Because, IMaruaret, niy dear child, it is of ceil .in r.'>n''ijerpd a nre- 
BSge of iiiisiorliine, toi tliere is a dread iiivstery attached tt>tlie Cmehnn : for knoiv ye 
not. m\ cliiblreii, that tr.iditioii has handed it down to us that of tins '\t< the wirkeri 
Jews toimed the eros.s"^” “Save is. Riamiy, the cross “'Y^es, iVJ.i cairt, and raini 
oopver as the day niav be, ii’‘d tiioueli ihe raven pant with heat, an i toe tli ‘!e liown sleep 
on the unmoviin; hiade, the Crethnn trembles, and tremhles. and p»er will !■ 'inMe ns if 
the horror ol that ciiine made it instinct with fear to the end o time i” Hen .ne old lady 
paused, and then rehinned her discourse. “ Margaret, dear. |inc.e our sweet tiov has re, 
covered his spirits n!{Hin and issolT. in the vain hope ofcatchin!; tlir.f ivien which*hops, hons 
RWay, and I suppose nestles about here ; let me again, as 1 promised to do to tliose wlio 
disclosed to me, eiplam to >on partir- laily the secret knowiedg;c conferred upon our 
race, and xxhich was firs derixed from a Red Cross Kniglitof Palesune, on»| of onr an. 
ces^rs, a great medicinei and herbalist, who studied and praxed^iu the ciefts of Sinai aud 
on the summit of Carmel. He it was who first bestowed the secret o4the ^rrible spell 
the potion of death in li^ and life in death, hut forbidden to our rare to quaff, or even to 
prepare, but when moved thereto by the iriscrntable behest of destinv. and when the 
Md of the preparer is nigh at liand. hen the moon is on the wane, alohe ni st the 
preparer go, alone must he to, and be of stout heart, and cuU the mandrake, and the 
Aiiswore, aod above all, ihe leaves of the CVscAwn, anh its root, repeating the verses,of 
doom,” and—hat leaving the crone to reneat her lesions of maeical pharmacy to a wiliiig 
learnerj let ui> tura to the boy. He had rnu aw'ay a few houdred peoes, till he came to a 

• The Aspen. 
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dump of hazel btiahes, beneath whirh lay the pathway of the kIob. He waa fnet hy a aafl- 
dier, one of a party aent there some time before for the ostensible pnrfiose of levying land- 
tas. The man looking snspi 'innslv aronnd him, rlapiied the hov kindly on the head,and 
asked him h<s name. “ 1 am Rolled Ian, little Ion MaeDonald.” ** Alas! hoy,” as if thinkini; 
aloud, “thon belonjfest to a doomed ra-e.” ‘‘I want to be a sodcer,” said the little fel¬ 
low, playine with the man’s hand. ** I want to be a sodger, and have a bonny red coat 
like yours!” Some painful feelim; aopeared to wring the man. He looked wistfully a 
moment at the bov, and said, in a vo[ce broken with emotion, “ Boy, hoy, fly. run out of tha 
glen as fast as von can; go any where, but tarry not here nr” Ho, MacMillan,” exclaim¬ 
ed another soillier, lefl;|iing from a precipitous bank into the pathway ; “ what are yon af¬ 
ter with that springalt. hold him til) I have parley with him ” ** /fwn,” emphatically whis¬ 
pered the other. He then added in a lond tone; ** Why corporal, ’iis only a little fellow 
looking after his mother’s goats. I dare say we shall meet him again by and bye.” 

*' Doubt it not,” said the corporal; **their gruel is well nigh ready,bnt see there goes 
the little feljow trotting alongside of that old woman, and the pretty young lassie. They 
Appear to be going to that Jacobitical old fox, the laird’s.” 

“Corporal Camnbell,” spoke the other after a thonghtfnl pause, and stopping short as 
lie looked hard in his companion's face, “ I do not like the work.” “Yon may like it or 
not, MacMillan, t>iit it must he done, and on the orderer of the work be the responsibility. 
It is onrs only to obey.” “ Be that as it may, 1 like it not. To meet mine enemy well 
armed to defend myself, 1 care not when or where; bnt to mnrder him in his sleep like a 
kivolf, 1 cannot. I cannot I” “ Again 1 tell thee, Bvati MacMillan, yon must dn as yna 
are commanded, or disobey orders, and ynn know the consequences of ” “Whoso 
orders?” “The Kino’s'” *“ If 1 tlionght that indeed ! bnt corporal what say you, for 
yon can read >'iid write, being a scholler, but 1 cannot, will the King’s order justify mnr- 
ner ?” “ Yon foolish fellow, how ignorant von are ! It in always the highest merit to 
obey strictly the orders of kings, especially in times like these, when loyalty is the roost 
pro^table game placing. Besides, may he you will get a commission. Fancy yourself 
JSasign MacMillan!'* The other shook bis head. “No.no. what good would a commia- 
aion do to Evan MncMiiiau ? the price teo of innocent blood !” “ Yon are a fool, blind aa 
a mole, ani^obstinate as an otter. It is the King’s or lers 1 tell yon, and moreover I tell von 
are a set of maiignants and traitors, and the King sits in the chair of judgment. He 
as the righteous Joshua, to cut off the iniqnitoiis Canaanites from the face of the earth.” 
Certainly there is something in that, Sandy Campbell; t did not think upon it in that 
light. “And pray how ciuld you, Evan MacMillan, and the weather so cold? Come, 
come, it is now almost dark, and looks sleety; a shell or two of whiskey will brace ns up 
finely, and help ns to con dude the argument, when I doubt not I shall be able to convince 
you—hut hush ! we are observed, here comes the young laird,” They were joined by a 
pood looking young mao of a gentlemanly air, dressed in complete Highland cos¬ 
tume, but uitho it arms. The soldiers respectfully touched their caps. “Well my 

lads,” he said, “ tliis is rather cold night.” “ 'Twill be cold enough for some 

«f ns ere the sun risA>!” muttered MacMdtan. “ Wonld it were cold enough to 
freeze thy stnpid tongue,” emphatically whispered his companion. “ It begins to 
lie a raw night and the sleet comes down heavily,” said the gentleman; “coma 

my good fellow, let ns to the Biff houae, we sha'I not all of us be the worse for 

a dram, and my fa her never wauts plenty of Ferintosh.** The corporal liappen- 
iag at tiiis junctnre tu lag a little behind, MacMillan drew close to the gentlemen, 
and with something like a groan said, “Eater not the big house to-night, for”—“ DhionU 
‘Crt,” growled the corporal, giving him a violent slap on the shoulder, “ what are yoa 
about?” “ About!” esclamied the other wildly as they drew close to the gateway that 
led to the laird’s mansion, oh the innocent blood!” Tlig corporal at this became furi- 
ons, and out of his snuff mull he blew a large pinch of snuff or graddan into the eyes of 
MacMillan, who from the agony it caused him, instantly .sat down where he was, and co¬ 
vered Ins fage with bis bands, How is this ?” inquired the gentleman, whose suspiciomi 
now became thoroughly fkxised '* the sentinels at the gate, and at the turnings, are doubled 
nod at the s^jev^oder, where there used to be only one, I see three?” The corporal 
gave some evasive answer wiiich did not appear to satisfy tliesgentleman, for he turned 
suddenly on his heel, apparently to tlie corporal’s annoyance, and at a little distance meet¬ 
ing one of his father’s peasantry, asked him if he had met his brother ? The man replied 
in file negative, but said he thought be was further down the glen: “ then if you meet- 
liim, tell him there is foul play afloat; save yonraelf!” “ Oh would that 1 were armed, 
but 1 may be able yet to call others to the rescue !” and an saying the gentleman was soon 
lost among the craggy sides of the valley. 

It vaa quite dark by the tiifte tbht Mrs. Annabie MacDonald with her \wo grand chil- 

idrgn KKhed (he burd’a. Thej, found the oeadiea iightedi and (he Uiid or ehieftain aud 
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liw lady sittini! at (able, with slaeses and wine before them. The only fiersoA present be> 
aidea was a middle a^ed military gentleman of a swarthy aspect; and thunf^h hia features 
could not be exactly called lorbirldiDg.the cirrnmstnnce ofhia never looking anv one he ad. 
dressed straight in the fane, gave his own on the whole something of a sinister emression. 
This gentleman did not appear to relish the claret, but had before him a small China bowl 
ateamiiig with whisky piinrh, from which he iiberallv he'ped himself. The chieftain, • 
a fine hearty riidii^ old man. w'iih his silver hair combed back from bis full frank forehead, 
received his (o'>s'n, Mrs, Aiinable IVlacDonald, most cordially, and hugged the children 
as if they had been his own. His lady, a mild and dtgmfied looking woman, advanced in 
life, with her grey locks peeping under her snow white kirch, was oat a jot {teliind her wor¬ 
thy husband in her kind reception of her friends, old and young. ^ 

“ nienlyon,” said the chieftain, addressing, as is even still the Scottish custom, the gen¬ 
tleman who sat near him by the name ofhis estate ; SCSlenlyou, 1 have now to propose tbs 
health of the Kinc ?” 

“ Of which King, Bejsonian ? Exense roe, Olenroe, hut the quotation is so^at.” Glen¬ 
coe ! Yes reader, oiir tale is associated with that unhappy business, the only stain on the 
memory of William the deliverer! “ of which Kiog.GIencoe ?” enquired Captain Campbell 
of Glenlyon with a smile of peculiar expression “By my father’s claibh-mor. I am not 
playing yon a double/’ replied MacTtonald of Glencoe warmly, “ nor would it bec ome me 
to do so. 1 (ell yon. Gienlyon, that ( as heartily and sincerely drink long life and health to 
William. King of Kngiand'and Scotland, as ever I opposed him openly and manfully in the 
field.” Lady AiacBonald put the glass to her lips, hut Mrs. Atinnble 'efi hers untoiiohed 
«n the (able. “ Madam,” said Cantain Campbell, addressing the latter, *’ you do not 
drink the toast.” “ Sir,” answered Mrs. Aunable, drawing’herself op, “ I am no toast- 
drinker. At least so much freedom 1 trust, is left us in our Highland glens, that we may 
drink of wiint we plea.se, vvithnul let, qnest, or hindrance.” “ Oh ! siirclv, surely, I pray 
you, tnudnm. to consider, I did hut take the liberty to jest. May I'inq iire if yon have been 
lung an inliahitant of Glencoe ?” ” 1 have been, Gienlyon, for the iilbt filty two ytars, 
during which time I have never been over the verge of those rocky and snow-covered 
loouDiains, now ohscired by ni^iit. I liave lived here as maid, wife, and widow, and a 
peacefnl happy glen it has hitherto been; but f doubt tliere is a curse abon^to overtake 
it.” Captain Campbell gave au involuntary start, and spilled the punch he was carrying to 
his lips. “Madam,” he said, as he abruptly replaced his glass upon the table, “what 
leads Voil to think so?” “ Pardon, Sir, a tiuiid old woman, but our native glen awarroa 
with soMieia; wiien did such a circumstance ever betide goodgto any place?” “ My dear 
IVIadam,” replied Gleulyon, in a conciliatory manner, and witli his most iusiuiiating Rinile, 
“ you view a very simple circiinistance, in a most extraordinary light! A king newly 
come to (he throne requires all the funds he can legally command. The arrears of hearth- 
money and land-tax iii this quarter having now been liquidated (thanks to oiir frend Glen¬ 
coe!/ 1 quit tills glen to-morrow, or the day after at lurthest.” “ What so sdon ?” in¬ 
quired the laird kindly. ” Yes, Glencoe, duty calls me away; but believe me 1 shall 
never forget the hos^iitahle and truly friendly manner in which 1 ihcl my men have been 
treated by yourseli and family for the Isst two or thiee weeks that we have bee.n billett- 
ed lu these glens.” “ My good friend, say no mure about it. Not another sylinbie, I beg 
of you! I am only sorry we are so soon to lose you all.” Captain Campbell rested hia 
bead an instant on his hand, and a gleam of native feeling approaching to remorse passed 
throogli his heart; but it was only for a moment, he thought of Bredalbane’s (i. e, the earl 
of Bred-dhane’s), and tlie king's orders, and with the convenient sophistry ol false loyalty 
fortified his soul. “ Madam,” he said, abruptly resoming his conversation with Mrs. 
Annable MacDonald, ‘‘ is the presence of my handful of men jn Glencoe the aole reason of 
your thinking (pardon me for dyeming it absurd!) that some vvoe is abont to befal it?” 
“No, Sir, nut my sole reason, t have others but they are of a nature, which I doubt not 
you would deem still lighter of.” “ I should really esteem it a favour, Mrs. MacDonald, 
if you would meution them.” “ Gleulyon, they belong to the supernatural. ( am, believa 
me^it is not a happy gift, one of those who in rapt visions, get a dismal glimpse of the val- 
ley%f the shadow of deatL” “ Ha, ha, ha! a real Taisher^ laughed tkmCnptaiu, but lie 
was the onlv one in the Doom who langhed. “ Ha, ha, ha ! you will, 1 trust excuse me 
Mrs. MacDonald, bat I really thought that second sight, and all that sort of thing, wm 
clean gone by ; however, make your mind easy, for if you have no other reasons for fear 
bat that,” and the Captain laid peculiar emphasis on the words, “depend upon it, Mrs. 
MacDonald'hat all will go well ” Here Corposal Campbell entering the room, respect¬ 
fully saluted the party a la militaire, and then going np close to the Captain, communicat- 
ed something to him in a whisper. “ Glencoe, yon most excuse me,” said Captain 
Campbell, rislbg, “but I must go down the glen,’latl as (he hour is, and raw the %iight, 
for busiuesB must be attended to.** The Captain’s eye nested a moment on the Corporal, 
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Hnd then tnrnfd to IVfrs. Annable MacDonald. “ Wbat do yon Ihink of the 
dorporal here.-inadam? I dare say your second si^ht has been busy about him too he 
added with a sneer, as the Corporal helped him on with his »rent rout, over which and 
round his loins he fastened a broad belt in wiiicli he placed too pist Is, nhich he first de- 
liberntely examined the priming of. “Think of him!’ said Mrs. Annable MacDonaid, 
staring wildly at him. “ Think of him ! Sacha face has hannted me in mv dreams, sus¬ 
pended to a tree, and the ravens picking his eyes out!” * Fie ! fie! Annable,’’said the 
good laird, with a look of displeasure mingled with awe, *'don’t friubten the poor man 
80.” “ Oh, oh, never mind Sir, ” said Corporal Campbell, with a look of defiance, in which 
a sharp nhysifguomist,nevertheless could detect a «-hade of dread. ‘‘ I never mind such 
haverels,ooe must die\'ome death or other you know.’* “ Thou wilt die bv a highlander’s 
eaxter tied fast round thy hardened neck,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Annable, pointing her long 
bony finger at him, and regarding him with a strangely stern eye, and her skinny lips firmly 
compressed. “ Come, come ! Cornbral !’’ said the laird, “never heed what she sars, for 
now and then she talks uncanny like ; come take this bumper of brandy to the king's, 
health.” ‘*Andyonr honour’s’’ said tlie man qnafiiDg it off, “iNow mv friend Olenlyon,” 
aaid the cliie.f, " let ns have deoch'n dorisk" 'The Captain shook hands cordially with 
all, save Mrs Annable MacDonald, who made a stiff and distant curtesy to him. “Well 
Glenlyou, 'said the chief, as he stood close to the door holding a bottle and glass in his 
hand. “ After all who knows if ever we have another cup together ? one of us might die, 
and I am old, for as the Latin poet has it, ‘ Yitm sumnia hrei is est, Sfiem nns vetat inclio- 
are longain.’” “ Trne, most true, niy kind friend,” said Captain Campbell, shaking the 
old gentleman heartilv by the hand, as he quaffed off a bumper of brandy. “ I see that von 
have not quite forgotten old Aberdeen, hut yon should have finished the quotation from that 
fine ode ; may it be lung before it become applicable to either of os t 

“ Jan te prrmet nox, fabnlteque Manes 

Et ifomus exilis Plutoni.s : quo simul uiearis 
, Nec regiia vini sortiere talis.” 

• 

** Take care Olenlyon,” exclaimed the old chieftain, ns Captain Campbell retired with 
honey on bis lips, bnt i;all in his heart, “ take care of the three steps at the door, and 
Gleniyon, if you meet my two sons on yonr wav down the glen, just tell them to come 
home, directly. Foolish fellows, I am surprised what keeps them out so late, and suoper- 
lesM, nor is it over and shove civil, oonsiaeriog that you are. our guest. O Glenivon, 
mind the turn of Cniawin lest you fall into the Gona which with a spate in it is no trifie ! 
Pooh ! he hears me not I’^said the chieftain, as he returned towards tlie fireside. 

* Cousin, 1 like not that Glenlyou at ail,” said Mrs. Annable MacDonald. “ My blond 
grues at him. He never looks you in the face, but his jowl has the diooping ferocity of a 
Bleeping ,flot hound, dreaming of blood, and ever and anon, be looks nisuicioiisiy 
over bis slrmlder as if the evil one stood by whispering a dark siiggestiou to 
bun!” “ Anuabie ! Annable!” said the chieftain with an air of displca-siire, “ this 
is demented wildoessi the very raving of prejudice. Glenlyou is a kind and 
honourable man, that means well by me and mine. 1 would have yon tiierefore. 
Cousin Anuabie, nieotion him a little more respectfully. It was only before we 
aat down to suppler that he said I should soon be convinced that he took the 
warmest interest i» my concerns. Ye.s,' warmest was the word uttered, w'lth ail 
the emphasis of friendship ; and did he not add, that to-morrow morning even he would 
report favonrahiy of me and my clan ? Yes, he said ' be sure I make it ail up, and state 
to the earl that the 80 called rebels of Glencoe are the of His M 4|rsty's sub¬ 

jects ’ ” “ Well, well.MacDonald be it sc, but would that'' these men were once out of 
this glen,%ud we as sgfe in It as we used to be ! But save us, I certainly saw a fare peep- 
tag in at that window, and hark ! waa that the click of a^lint ? 1 am dreaming a liUle £ 
think ” '* And so is this dear boy,” said the chieftain,_ kneeling down on the hearth-rug, 
where the ^ild had fallen asleep, even while at ploy with a wiry terrier, that now slum¬ 
bered beside him. “ Nftw I warrant yousaid the chieftain gently laisiug the child, 
and laying him w a kind of old fathioned settee on one «ide of the room, “ rd wag'ant 
you, were nttlelan awake, he would remind me of my promise^ walk with him the first 
fiuedaytothetopofBHac^Y-E/y^, forbeis burning with nunoaity to see the Eagle's 
nest.” “ Oh my darling !” exclaimed the old woman, strangely agitated. “ would [ could 
believe that he is fated to pass Buaohi|.Ety, a stalwart man ! but it may not be I It m«fy 
not be !” and she rocked backwards and forwards disconsolately in her chair. *' Whist! 
Annable," aaid the laird with s disturbed look in suite of himself, “ whist” he said, 
standing up and taking hold of one of the candles, “ let’s to bed, ye are I think n bit d*> 
nen^d to Dtght, Amble, an^ I like not thy words, tor 1 have had oi*’r olear proof 


* A craggy bmtmlaia at the entrance of Glmcee* 
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that TOO are Tearrally gifted, ng were atwava thy of onr race. T rannot deny then 
that I am aoroewhat nneaay at beannir your nortpKta ot‘ «oe to ronie.”—“ To all of os! To 
all of na!” pxclaiitieH Mra. Annahle MarnonalH, witli increaaefj emotion her hanria claap* 
eil. her lipa apart a aliphltiiit over her aahen rheeka, and her ereaportriininf; and glaring, 
aa if she looked on something dreadl’iil. “ A gory ihrond np to the head. Oi>, MarDoitalil 
of Oleiicoe. iny beloved friend—and thoii niy ape's aolaoe, my golden-headed hoy, thy 
locks bedabbled \tith h.ood ' Oh merry, mercy !”- “Come, come. Cousin Annable,” said 
tlie laird kin ih In the old woman, who seemed nluiojt exhausted by her agitation, “the 

I ioor children are dead asleep, and indeed it is hi.-h lime tor ns nil to po hjedwnrd, some- 
low I myself feel excessively languid. To n«e tlie language offhe^inly One, T am weary, 
and sorrowlul even vnlo death. ’ Mrs. Amiable M.-irDonald appeared to listen, but not 
to him; with a finger held up, nnd n look of pniiitnl attention, she sermed a listening 
atatiie. “ Hatk,” sheeroaned srpulrlinjl y, “ hear.ye not a faint and smothered cry ? 
Hearken aqaiii, i.s it ft'.hriek ? It is a 'I’ahusk, the bird of death ' Now it comes nearer, 
nearer—God for fhi merry, this is real Shriek upon shriek, shril. lond, atid 

fearful, m the varied tones of man, woiimn, nnd chihl, came witli dreadhil 
disfuirtni-ss on the ear, and (o' a toiler of iniKsketry lie Unwed w itlioiit while the 
woik of murder, hase, black niuin'ght minder wits goiue on aiiionpst the mm servants 
and retainers of the laird, in the outhouses. Old Gimme, roiiirling his energies, 
ru.slied fur his sword, whirh limp on biarkets n.'Bin><t the paiuiei on one side the rhnm- 
ber, and vtaiied to the. wiunen and children, now hroad aaake, to fa i hark. “ Away to 
the back ilour all o( you ; would mv hots weie with me, for there is treachery around os’* 
The voids were scarcely uttered when a shower ni'bullets, through the nindows, riddled 
bis kind and hra'e heart, 'flie ol 1 ciiieftain of a doomed lace, (ell with a smgV groan 
lifeless into til’aims oi'his ' mfrac.ttd wi.'e. Oil tlie horrors of that iiiphr of blond ! in 
tlie confiisioii, A i- ter A1 irDoiiaid had opened one of the bark windows throng i which 
be in^taiitlv led iiie ua».sive girl, before tlie enemy had time to place a sentinel tliere. and 
tlie\ liai) not jet earn led wuen the girl. M.iigaret, .si d, she would go^io further till she 
bad seen H hat had become of tier brother and grand-w >flier. Most telnotantiy Alfster 
crept wiili her in the d ’.tk towards the windoiv apain. The soldier.s now rushed in, and 
Corooral Campbell at their head, while Gienlynn reiinined without, diree.tiiig the move¬ 
ments oi his myrmidon*. W^iieii the braie little bov beheld Corporal Camiibeli with R 
b'.oody broad sword in bis hand, he stood, between him and his aged relative, who was on 
her knees m iiiaier. Ve are ii.i gong to hurt my Granny.” ‘"Look to yourself ye 
Jacohi e frv.'’ ‘ .Ah ' you will nut bint me, you will not, jon luil not,” and the buy clung 
to the ruQian’s thigh. Alas! poor clnhl thou didst entreat * 

A stonv adversary, aninlinman wretch, 

U neap,ibl« of pity, void and empty. 

From any dram of mercy. 

The Corpora] flung the boy fr im him, and ntisiag his claihhmor,]|it descended, clearinp that 
beautil'il little one to the chine, even wheie he bootless knell, heiure that son of Belial. 
Tlieie was one shriek ui angiiiali from the window. His poor siiff^r had seen it all, and 
ahe also wit e.s.sed her age.i grand iiiolher falling forward insensible on the body oi her 
nei dered ilarliiig, nor did sbo ever rise again in this world. At this juncture, ns Alister 
eiidcavoiir' il to make his escane with his now insensible burden, he was intercepted hy 
one o' tlie sobiiers. H« thought it wa.s all over with him. “ Keep to the leit,” whispered 
MacMiilaii ; “ keep to the left niy man. and thiuk not of g« ing near to the pass escape 
into some cleft oi the mountains if you can.” 

All is now still in the house ofdealh, and the soldiers are busy, setting the ont ollic.eu 
and corn-vard on fire, but there is one solitary figure slealifig irrtn the cmeftain’s house, 
“ 1 hone the tionny little buy hfs es'-aped some where,’' said iVlacMillan to himself, “ and 
yet, whvdid that rascal Campbell peremptorily make me stand sentinel neai the mao lead¬ 
ing to Cuiawin?” Tim room was quite dark, hut b> the light of the ni»iiideri[ig embers la 
the grnte.the soldier saw one of the candles that had fallen on tliq^hior.ne inarUged to light 
it. tlnd what a scene presented itself! On the floor, sat Laiiy MacDinial^hilent, aiiU tear¬ 
less, the head of her murdered bnsbaml in her lap. while the terrier niternafelj Siowleo, and 
licked his hand. A few feet distant l.iy Mrs. Annable MacDonaid where she hart fallen 
Aver the body of (he child. The liglit of tho caudle was now no longer needed, for the 
Baines of the ont-uffices and corn slacks sinning in through the wimiowt. coiupietely ilinmi- 
nated the chamber of death. MncMillaij alarmei^iest the flames should extend to the boose 
before Lailv MacDo'iald made her escape, entreated her most respectfully to get np, and 
■ccompuny'hiin. “ Hush !” she said with iiuiiatural calmness. “ Hush man, seest thoa 
not that MaclT^nald ot Glencoe, sleeps, who dares to djpturh mv chieftain's rest?. Aye, 
howl poor brute, (or the hand that fed thee is i old for ever ! Where is Annable, where 
are my tvro sous, tell them mao that flapper waits, and that their father sleeps." ** Alas!" 
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MaeMillan tohimarlf, *' her raaaon waitdera Rb<) 'tiaM well,** aeeiViigr a cloak. an». 
pen<le<l to a hook, he took it down, and Npread it over the body of the dead cltipf. Thank 
thee, thank thee, now that is kind, thon moat be a MacDonald, to care thus for thy aleep- 
iior chief; thou lookeat kind, thontrh thou do$t wear a red coat: po to'the pantry pood 
man. and old Are.hy tlie bntler will pive thee a dram—so, po.” Mar.Mtllan now rained 
the bodv of old Mra- Annable, and for the 6rat time he beheld that of the boy. hia golden 
lockn floating in a pool of hia own blood. The soldier was horror struck. He stood 
immovable for some time, but the quivering lip. and the big tear rolling down his cheek 
witnessed that the rough blit honest soldier beheld not the scene unmoved. He took np 
the murdered end I in l|js arms, as tenderly as if be were living, and in a sleep. He plac¬ 
ed the body on the settee, and closed the eyes and month. *" What hadst tlion done,” 
be said in a broken voice ; ‘‘ what hadst than don*, poor child, to the king or Glenlyon 
either, that tliou shonldst have beeri butchered in this way ? Ochone ! Ochone-a Rei ! 
I wontd give fifty thousand nierks ifl had them to see thee run about again, ns i did a few 
hours ago! The villain Campbell, lam sure, this is his handy work. 1 now cleailv see 
«>Ay he sent Hie in the other, direction.”—“You do, dn yon? milk sop MacMillan 
turned ronnd, and saw the Corporal standing by him, the spiritnons liquors he had largely 
drank of in course of the night, adding to his natural audacity and ferocity. “ Campbell,” 
said MacMillan, folding his arms, and looking fixedly at him ;icAose hand coiniiiitted 
this deed ?”‘* which ofthem ? inquired Corporal Campbell with brutal levifv, looking flist 
at one corpse, then at another. ** I ask you Corporal Campbell,” said MacMi lari, laving his 
hand on the child’s head : ‘‘who slaughtered this boy?” ** Look ye. Master Evan MacMil¬ 
lan,” replied the Corporal, slowly drawing his claibhmor; “this good broad swoidrlovo 
his head as sweetly as if it were a stock of kail, are ye satisfied milk.sop ?’’ *' No, but I 
hope to be, before I part with (liee, thon hellish villain !” “ What this to me, ihy snpn- 
rior officer, althongh wanting a commission from the king’s hand; where is thy musket?’* 
Oo look for it at the slap. 1 did not, thank Ood, fire it to-night.” “ Ha !” said Camp¬ 
bell, clenching his s^ord, this shall be reported to Glenlyon forthwith, yielil tliee muti- 
neei*.’' “Never with life, and mark me, trom this instant I forswear your authority and 
that of Glenlyon too, yon bloo iy murderers.” Campbell made a cut at MacMillan, who 
having no sword upon him, retired a few paces, palling out a pistol, bnt nuforturmtely un¬ 
charged, wlrih he had found on the floor, and levelled it. “Campbell, advance a step 
and yon are a dead man.” The Corporal supposing the pistol to be loaded, stood fixed. 
“Campbell ” continued MacMillan. “ pursoe me not as you value your life; from thin 
night, 1 declare mys»-lf your enemy and I hope to see you hangeii.” So saying, he retired, 
just as the grey tints of daif n began to appear on the tops of the mountains ; first throw- 
ingvaway his pistol when r ut of Campbell’s sight, muttering to himself, “ pity it was not 
loaded, or f would have done justice on him for that boy, but 1 may meet him yet, and 
if I do!-” 

Tl>e next contribution is a poem by Mr. Parker, ** Tlie Buccaneers,* 
of whicli we find it difficult indeed, to express our opinion without 
rendering ourselves liable to the charge of being too laudatory, of 
which C^cutta critics are so generally accused. We must not let any 
fear of such an accusation, however, induce us to be wholly unjust to 
the author, or to our owu conviction of the merits of this production, 
it has been said that this poem, which in our judgment, greatly as we 
have admired the ihrmer effusions of Mr. Parker’s, Muse, surpasses in 
depth and power even the best of them,the reader reminds in some pas¬ 
sages of the graphic simplicity of Crabbe, and in others of the wild im- 
aginativ^spirit aiid,heauty of Coleridge: and if there should be any who 
shall thii{k, a^'ter reading it, that such praise is in excess, we can otily 
say that we shall take leave to differ from them. V/e find it difficult 
to deal with the pOem in the way of quotation, as it is almost unfair 
to interrupt the connection; but as the beauty of the poetry does 
not depend on the narrative, howssver interestittg, we borrow an extract 
Almost at random: — 

Onr good^'shiff sail’d as mvrrilf 

As ever deer Reap’d o’er the lea, 
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The waves she sr-stterM with her prore * 
Again beneath her stern di<i roar. 

And follow’d us as if in play 
Upon oiir wateiy way. 

Headlnnii nnd Cfape we pass’d, and HOW 
The Liesrd on onr starboard bow 
^Loom’d dimly through the send s 
For at evening o'er the hard bine sky 
The dark clonds mastered rapidly^ 

And to Ids rest the sun went down. 

Beneath the gatherine tempest’s frown, 

A blazing globe of blood. 

Red was the western sky as where 
Vast Cotopaxi fires the air, • 

While the purple waves heaved broad and stilly 
And there was not wind our sails to fill; 

Then came light puffs, and then more loud) 

It whistled throngh the straining shroud. 

Till, as we left the Lizard behind. 

It blew a gale, east and by north. 

If ever demons visit earth,^ 

That hour they rode the wind: 

For in the ship's wake all the night 
There did play a ghastly light, 

Whilst roaring and boiling half mast high. 

The giant billows, thnnnering. 

And blacker tlian the raven’s wing. 

Came wildly rushing by. 

Fearing to meet some ship at sea 
That stormy night, they station’d me, 

i A curse upon the chance I say ! 
t hath been my bane this many a dny,) 

To look through the drift for sails ahead; 

On the sprit sail yard I was stationed— 

At the larboard arm sat May. 

Mayhap I might have drank too hard. 

But then, the night was bitter cold. 

For. as 1 sate upon the yard. 

Wild ns the waves that round ns roll'd 
Rush'd through my mind tlionghts how to slay 
That lad—that Lancashire May. 

« 

The wind howl'd round, and the sea roared by, 
Ha ! but my grasp was more fierce and rnde 
Than the catting ntasi or the boiling flood ! 

The fiends who ssil’d through the troubled sky 
Langh’d as I tore the ropes away 
From the despeeate clutch of May ; 

For mercy he did pray and yell, 

Bnt his voice was lost in the howling blgst, , 
He mightghave pray’d to that as well. 

For i smote bis head till his hands let go— 

Bis body flash’d in the foam below— 

The good ship over him passed. 

When he was gone I laugh’d outright. 

But, by the sword I wear! 

My laugh was echoed strong and clear, 

Throngh the gloom and sleet of that wild nig]^, 
Though not a soul was near: 

Then a hot blast quivered o’er my face 
And the storm was still’d flur a moment’s s^nvsk 
The blood went rnsbing to m^ heart 
But mine was ne’er a coward * part. 

So 1 onised the laagbers scornfnifjr, I 
And again the gale came howliaf 
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Twm w«II it (iij, fiir onr <hip foil’d h«rd 
And «pran(( h«r foreinatt: on the de^.k, 

Down crofihini; onine rope, block, and yard. 

And that I livetbia tale to tell 
fa little abort of miracle, ^ 

For the bowsprit too was carried away. 

And all bands deem'd that Lancashire M&Y 
Had perished with the wreck. 

As for me, I thonKht of the fool no more: 

Tln^M^ale clear’d np, fine breezes blew. 

Before their breath onr eood ship flew 
Skimming the wa^es like a brave sea-mew 
Until we reach’fbtfae golden shore; 

I say, I thought of May no more. 

Save that at times some silly dreams 
Would ocross my sleep, as rain fed atreams 
Pour down a rugged mountain's face 
Of stormy nights, but leave no trace 
By day light of their race— 

Blit hah! he tliought of me. Aye there— 

Scowling npnn me darkly now 
He standa beside the black oak chair 
Beneath yon archway's dusky brow : 

What I dost thou think my cheek is pale. 

Dost think my steady glance will quail 
Because I smote a hind like thou ? 

Away ! or else—see, see it fades, 

^is ever thus he <ears to try 
The grapple of mine agony. 

Still Tie my desperate clutch evades. 

But thus by wearying he would rale 
A mind which scorns him utterly 
Dead or alive—Presiimptiioiis fool! 

I slew him—well his betters too 
Hare felt what this right hand can do. 

Bnt still I know not how or why 
The cursed sprite hath mighty power 
And mastery o’er my lonely hour, 

For when I see this BlaY float by 
Bloodv and swoll’n, what time the bell 
From the old chnreh doth midnight tell. 

And the chill blast comes whistling round 
My bed, and wakes me with the sound j 
It’s then I meet his cold dead eye, 

1 cannot brave the dreary form 
As when my blood with wine is^i^orro. 

As when the blessed day shines IbrighI, 

Or wassail wakes the night. 

t, * » ^ * * * * 

We intended to have limited our quotation fo this passage, but on 
looking again at this splendid produetion, we could not resist the 
temptatiou to place gne more exquisite specimen of it before the reader: 

-• Suddenly Trois the south there xatns 
A little atar of qaiveriag flsoie 
Agd'dhe wa ve I: 

11^1 rnt a pale and ghastly white, 

Bnt faintly, as the meteor light 
That glimmers abov^graves. 

At fir«t I thought that it might be 
The lanthorn of some bark at sea. 

And carded tke darkness of the night 
That weigh’qitke lead upon my sight 
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But soon jthe star rose far too hight 
Anil srenn’ii to.swim io that ebon sk; 
Above tiie sils|>t Key, 

My breatli cnme thick, as with aching eye 
I watch’d it engerly. 

As yet i fix’d on it my gaze 
Aronnd it spread a crimson haae> 

And in ttie lurid glare it cast 
Uiioii the desolate sand, ^ 

It seem’d as if dim figures past. 

And one appear’d to stand ; 

A silent, dark, and shadowy tiling. 

Faint as the sea foam's wreath 
That flies before the tempest’s wing, 

I said, “Cnn this be Death?” 

And look’d till on my dizzy ear 
There came a wild langh shrill and claaft 
As on that night of tempests when— 

I need not speak of it again— 

Then closed tny eyes for very fear. 

And as my face upon the gronnd 
1 pressed, I heard a heavy groan. 
Methoiight I knew the dismal tone. 

But dared not look around ; 

For it came from where that shadow gtood 
In its aiipalling solitude. 

Had it bat ta’eii a form, I still 

Had dared the worst, come good, come ill. 

Blit ’twas the shapeless shade. 

So dim, BO silent, and so drear. 

That on a heart unused to fear. 

With a deep horror weigh’d. 

1 own it then, I trembling lay 

Ti l that dread night had pass’d away. 

Oil how I bless’d the day! 


It is not possible for us, in the space to which *we must necessarily 
limit ourselves, to notice even in the most cursory manner, etii |he 
contributions in the work; we now therefore give a few extracU 
without further comment. 


SONNET. 


BURIAL AT SEA. 

BY LIEUT. J. W. KA.YB. 

Oh I ’tis a fearful thing to stand beside 
A dead man’s coffin on a foreign sea. 

And think in dreariest solitude that he 
Afar from his own father'land has died. 

Without one friend ‘to smooth his dying pillow, 

Withontone loving eye to shed a tear. . 

When bistsoul fled, - they gave him to the billow. 

Unwept, unhononred.—In the waters drear, 

I heard a plunge, and saw the white foam rise. 

Then looked around me ; but in no tine's eyes 
Conid I see aught unwonted ;->-8non we parffid, 

One here, one there; bnt all most jo^fons-hearted, 

A Auttd on no one’s brow ; and can it be. 

That aceoea like these, weak map, atir up no tb^bt in thee? 
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VENUS, iBNBAS, ANB ACHATES* 

▼IMO MIBTIKO JCNIAB AND AOHATBS, VOINTB QOT TO THBU 
THB SOAD TO DlO^’s CITY. 

BY R. H. RATTRAY, ESQ, 

* Eternal Rome I’ strra record of ilecaj! 

Scathed monnment of glory pasa’d away 1 * 

Sad on the heart tl}y faded grandeur falls— 

Thy prostrate coinraaa, and thy shatter'd waits! 

' But i^r the wreck a radiance still will beatn ; ^ 

The niighty dead still walk by Tiber’s stream; 

While contemplation linsrers on the shore. 

And views, as present, all that lived before. 

Immortal Moro! o'er thine hallowed orn 
Applauding nations still their incense born. 

Star of thy iaiien country ! whose s 'eet light 
Shines o’er the waste of ruin, ever bright; 

Oh, hear the prayer which now this bosom swells'^ 

If prayer may enter where th\ suirit dwells! 

Waft to my ear the echoes of thy lyre! 

Thine is the theme; the trembling Muse inspire! 

The wind8,were hash d; the storm had died away; 

The ships lay moor’d within the tianquil bay : 

Wild was the coast, the clifis rose daik and high; 

But, no>\. tiie clouds hung glittering in the sky ; 

And peace was on their hearts ; and, as they view'd 
The alter’d i>cene, they bow’d in gratitude 
While Hope, beyond the harrier heights around, 

Had crystal streams and shady arbours found. 

What youthful warrior paces yonder strand, 

Whose martial bearing hreuthes such high command ? 

The majesty of that all perfect face— 

That prinAely mien - proclaim a lofty race : 

The heavenly impress of I hat godlike brow 
Betokens more than mortal birth may show : 

Yes- ’(is iBneas : and ‘ the proved of friends,* 

The loved Achates, at his side attends. 

From Troy’s devoted walls the chiefs had fled. 

And for^air Italy their course had sped ; 

Blit raging tempests rose—the work of fate,. 

' And haughty tnno’s unrelenting hate’— 

And many a gallant vessel found a grave. 

With all her warrior freight beneath the wave ; 

Till Neptune bade the winds assail no more. 

And led the harass'd fleet to Libya’s shore. 

There, shelter'd in that calm and friendly bay, 

Sdfe fibm tUh storm, the band of heroes la^. 

The Chiefs alone explore the circling strand. 

And seek a pathway to the rising land. 

Success attends: they mount the rocky height: 

The sprgadinglaodscape opeiM to the sight— 

&oh groves, q goi^eona city, cloud'.capt lulla^ 

And taaDtains flawing in a thousand wls. 

AvrllJf?, in admiration lost, they stood; 

W^hen, suddenly, within the neighbouring wood, 

• A vqjce, breathed forth iiynusic, sweetly fell i 

Upon the ear.—It ceased; bat the soft spell 

■lUustratad hyahem^fol^esigahy Martin, engwvad by * 
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Had bonnd th<rQi to th««pot, in bopr aifain 
To hear what seem'd a more than earthly strain. 

When, lo!—* Ye powers above ! ye fpids suiireme ! 

Is this a being of heaven—or do 1 qreain ?’ 

^neas thas^ as from the grove advanced. 

The glorious fotm that held bis soni entranced, 
j^rt, oh ! what mortal Mnse shall dare essay 
Tliat. form’s divine perfection to portray ^ 

Badinnt with light and beauty ; golilen hair ; 

Round, polish’d limbs, as 8|>ntless ivory fair ; 

Eyes beaming love, of soft celestial blue ; 

And lips,all roseate with ambrosial dew ! 

And now before the chiefs she sta^tds ; her mien, 

A Spartan virgin, or a huntress queen, 

A ready bow is o’er her shoulder slung ; 

Her waving tresses to the breeze are flonp^; 

Her robe, whose teztnre scarce a charm conceals. 

Lends added grace to all it half reveals : 

Below, the limbs, nnvestnred to the knee. 

Complete the work of faultless symmetry. 

' Ye gentle >uiitlis she spoke : the air around, 

I'eeming with fragrance, cangnt the silver sound : 

‘Ye gentle yonths ! my sisters hither stray’d. 

With quiver’d shafts, to try yon verdant glade. 

And rouse the chafing hoar. In nymph-like pride, 

A spotted lynx their sylvan garb .supplied: 

Perchance your path they cross’d ? if so, I pray. 

Direct my footsteps in their dubious way !’ 

To her, Ailneas: ‘ From the buy below, 

Led by a winding track, we gain’d the brow 
Of yonder cliff; and, save thy form of light. 

Nought breathing life hath inetonr an^ions sight 
Fair nymph !—or goddess !—What soe’er thou arl . 

Yuuchsau* thy counsel, and thine aid imparl! 

Sav, what proud city crowns yon sunny plains-' 

Wiiatsliures protect us from the boisterous main !' 

‘ And who, and whence art thoii ?’ she saidHe sigh’d ; 

But check’d the rising sorrow, and replied; 

Told how his country fell; Troy’s overthrow ; 

Hector’s disgrace ; and aged Priam’s woe j 
His own disasteis through th’ jEgean Sea; 

Minerva’s ire ; and Jnno’s c.rnelty : — ^ 

While, to each change that marks his dread career. 

The beauteous listener lends a willing ear. 

At length he ceased. In svmpsthv she press’d 
Her snowy hand upon her swelling breast; 

Gazed on the friends; and,then, with dulcet voice, 

That soothed at once and bade the heart rejoice. 

Explain’d each feature of the varied scene: 

How Tyriai^xiles, with their yonthfnJ qifren, • 

Had Carthage rear’d, aa there it^i|B'rring, lay; 

How Dido ruled «’«r all with kii49 sway. 

‘ Go!—she exclaim’d—' rewarding smiles await 
Yourselves and comrades : heed, nor gods, ndf fate ! 

The path which leads through that descending dell, 

Will l^uide yon to those friendly walls:—farewell!’ 

—Graceful she turn'd: fresh charnis, pew beaW^s grow: 

Earth, air, and sky with sndden splendour glow; 

Her form dilates i tier vesture sweeps the ground: 

The goddess, stands'coafe8s’da-<aDd all his heaveltWfoofdl 

NoTB.-'Tha oririnal description of the scene here attempted, is to be found in the 
Arst bodr ef librJi^ii4 licviiiMiigrtit the SOdth line. , ’ ^ 
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* SUMMER AND WINTBR. 

BTD. L. RIOH41l]»BOtr. 

' The rehdere of the Renoal Annual need hnrdijr be reminded of the place and jper|ail 
of ita publication. It ie an English winter floweret, reared by English hands, and Moa- 
aomidf beneath a foreign sky. To me this touching image ia as powerfnl aa an enchanter’s 
apell, nnd not only recalls the shadows of the past, but throws a romantic colour on tho 
present. It leads me to think at the same time of two different coantrieh, and to indnige 
in pleasant comoarisona nnd weigh ^posite advantagea with almost a kindred feeling, 
fbongh patriotism and early aaseciationa soon tnm the scale. How simple and yet how 
■nfatlearo the lh>ks of thought! Onr waking risiona are kindled by as s.iimtl a spark, and 
rendi'r the mind as independent of time and distance, as the ainmberer’s dreams. On the 
Kfinotest foreign strand, we do bnt turn a pensive eye towards onr native shore, and tho 
mist of many years and the vast waste of waters that rcil between na are, as if they had ae* 
yer been ! 

At thia season of the year, in dear Old England, how intensely onr friends enjoy their 
brisk morning walks and thf ir social evening flres ! Though a cold day in Calcutta is not 
exactly like a cold day in London, perhaps few of onr coiintryrnpn experience the first 
without it sometimes suggesting a remembrance of the other. Ifan Indian winter, be less 
agreeable than an English one, it is not without its pleasures. The mornings and evenings 
are sometimes truly delightful, though the cold air and hot snn of the intermediate honrs 
form by no means a congenial combination. Still, however, who would not prefer the 
darker heavens and more whole-some frigidity ofEngland ? There, the external gloom and 
bleakness enhance onr in-door comforts, and we do not miss sunny skies when greeted 
with simnv faces. But as we have few domestic enjoyments in this country, and as our 
* palaces’ are as open os bird cages, we have little comfort when compelled to remain at 
borne on a cold day, with a sharp easterly wind whistling through every room. In onr dear 
native conntry each season has its peciiilar moral or physical attractions. It is not easy 
to aay which is the most agreeabie—its summer or its winter. Perhaps I mast decida' 
in faVor of the former. The sweet memory of many a smiling summer day still flashea 
upon mv soul ! If human life were like a fine day ia /nne, we should almost cease to wish 
for ‘ another and a better world.' From dawn to sunset it is one revel of delight. How 
pleasantly, fik,m the first break ofday, have I lain wide awake, and traced the approach 
of the breakfaft hour by the increasing notes of birds, and the advancing snniight on my 
cartains ! A summer feeling, at such a time, would steal upon my spirit, as I thought of 
the long, cheerful day befo|p me, and planned some rural walk, or rustic entertainment. 
The i la thatflesli is heir to if they occurred for a moment to my mind, appeared like idle 
visiwis. They were inoonceiveable as real tilings. As I heard the lark singing in * a 
glorious privacy of light,'and saw the boughs of the green nnd gold laburoam at my win¬ 
dow, and had my fancy filled with images of natural beauty, I felt a glow of fresh life in 
my veins, and my heart was almost Inebriated with pleasure. is difficult, amidst such 
exhilirating influences, to entertain those melancholy ideas which sometimes crowd upon 
ns.auil appear so iiatnral,s^ a less happy honr. Even aetnal misfortnne comes in a ques¬ 
tionable shape, when onr physical constitution is in perfect health, and the flowers are in full 
bloom, and the streams are glittering in the snn. So powerfully does the light of externad 
nature sometimes act upon ihe moral system that a sweet sensation steals gradually over 
the heart, even when we think we have reason to be sorrowlnl, and while we almost 
accuse ourselves of a want of feeling. The fretful hypochondriac would do well to bear 
this in mind, and not take it for granted that all are cold and selfish who do not op every 
occasion sympatliiae in his (iintastie cares. He should remember tlikt men are sometimea 
so buoyed up by a sense of corporeal power, and a communion with natnre, in her obeerful 
moods,_ that thinginonAected with their own personal iatirests. which at other times 
would irritate them to nudness, pass by them like the wind. He himself moat have haii 
his iatervais of comparative happiness in which the canoes of his present afflictions wouldi 
have appared trivial arid absurd. He should pot then, expct persons whose blood is 
warm in tbeif veins, and vidiose eyes are open to the blessed aim in heaven, to think mi|*s 
ofliis sorrows thajj^he wouldJiimself, were his mind nnd body in a healthful state. 

With what a light heart and eager appetite did I enter the l^le breakfast parlour, 
whose glass doors oij||pSd upon a bed of flowers J The table was spread with dewy and 
deiieions fruits from onr own garden, and gathered by fair and friendiy hands. Sweet and 
jssektos as were these satnral dainties to the sight and taste, they were of small account 
in couiparisna with **** l**»h cheeks and cifl^rry iifis that an firank1y,secd{|iitp^ the wonted 
early grtetiof. Aks I how that dear, domestic circle is now diWded, and what a ofaange 
has ftnce come over the spirit of otw dreams ! V-et still I cherish boyish fealinga, and the 
apAHiMooMtiffisspremt. 'AlIgRo An imai^ikry kiss to ui'old familMr face’ana 
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eateti myoeiralnuott nneonscioa(i 1 f, 7 et liiertiU}', rptnrniiiff iina!;!%ary smilaa. my haart is 
as fresh Rod fervid as of yore. Fifteeo years aad fifteen thousand miles do not change or 
separate faithful spirits, nor nnnihiiate early associations. Parted friends may still shpra 
the light of tore, as Severed clouds are equally kindled by the same sun. 

I mnst not be too egotistically garralons in print, or I wonld now describe the vorionn 
ways in which I have spent a eutntner’s day in England. I wonld dilate upon my noon* 
day loiterings amidnt wild mins, and thick forests, and on the shaded banks of rivers, 
the pic.nio parties—the gypsy prophecies—the twilight homeward walk—the social tea 
drinking, and ‘ the last scene of all’ the ' rosy dream# and slnrobers light,’ induced by 
wholesome exercise and placid thoughts But perhaps these fev^ 8impl’*> allnsions aM 
sufficient to awaken a train of kindred associntious in the read. rs* mind, and he will 
thank me for those words and images that are like the keys of memory, and ‘ open all her 
cells ijvith easy force.’ ^ 

If a snmnier’s day be thus rife, with plensnre, scarcely less sols a day in winter, thongh, 
with some little drawbacks, that give by contrast, a^zest to its enioyinents. U is difficnlt, 

I acknowledge, to leave the warm morning bed and brave tlie external air. 'The fireleaa 
grate and frosted windows may well make the stoutest shudder. But when we imve onca 
screwed onr couiagn to the sticking point, and with a single jerk of the clothes, and • 
brisk jamp from the bed, have commenced the operaiions of the toilet, the battle is nearly 
over, 'the teeth chatter for a while, and the limbs shiver, and we do not feel particularly 
comfortable whilst breaking the ice in onr jugs, and performing onr cold ablutions amidst 
the sharp, glass-like fragments,and wiping our faces with a frozen towel. Bnt these petty 
evils are quickly vanqui8hed,aiid as we rush out of the lion8e,aDd (read briskly and firmly on 
the hard ringing earth, and breathe onr visible breath in the clear air, our strength and 
self-importance miracnlonsiy increase, and the whole frame begins to glow. The warmth 
and vigour thus acquired are inexpressibly delightfnl. As we re-enter the house, we are 
prond of our intrepidity and fervour, and compassionate the eifeniioacy of onr less enter* 
prising friends, who tho.igli, huddled together round the fire, like fliesi upon a snnny wall, 
still complain of cold, and instead of the bloom of health and animation, exhibit paie^and 
pipched cheeks, blue noses, and hands cold, rigid, and of a deadly hue. Those who rise 
with spit it OH a winter morning, and stir and tlirili themselves with early exercise, are 
indifferent to the cold for the rest of the day, and feel a confidence in tV'w corporeal 
energies, and a lightness of heart that are experienced at no other season. But e^en the 
timid and Inxnrious are not witlioiit their pleasures. As the shades of evening draw in, 
the parlour twilight—the closed curtains—the social couverse—the cheerful song—nnd, 
though last not least, the cordial cop—make home a little paraffise to all! < 

The warm and cold seasons of India have no charms like these, but ye* people wh9are 
gniltless of what Milton so finely calls ‘ a snllenness against nature’ and who are willing, 
in a spirit of true philosophy and pieiy, to extract good from every thing, may make them¬ 
selves happy even in this land of exile. ‘ The mind is its own place.’ While ! am wri¬ 
ting this paragraph, a little bird, in my room, who is ns much a foreigner here as t am, is 
poaring ont his son! in a flood of song. His notes breathe ofs^oy. He pines not for an 
Bnglish meadow-^he cares nut for his wiry bars—he envies not the little denizens of air 
that sometimes flutter past my vvindow, nor imagines, for a moment, that they come to 
mock him with their freedom. He is contented with his present eiyoyments becanse 
they are utterly ondistnrbed by idle comparisons with those experienced in the past or 
anticipated in the future. He has no thankless repinings, and no vain desires. Is superior 
intellect then so fatal, thongh sublime a gift, that we cannot possess it withont the poisonnos 
•Hoy of care? Must grief and ingratitude inevitably find entrance into the heart in proportion 
to the loftiness and namber of onr mental endowments ? Are we to seek for happiness in 
ignorance ?—To these qoestiens the reply is obvions. Every goofl qn^y maf be abused, 
and the greatest, moat; and be who perversely employs his powers of thought and imsgi- 
nation to a wrong purpose deserves the misery that he gains. Were we honestly to iie- 
duct from the ills of life all those of onr own creation, how trifling the amount that would 
v^ain ! We seem to invite and encourage sorrow, while happiness, is, as il^were, forced 
npoD ns against onr will. It is wonderfin how some men perlinaciouslji cling to care, and 
argne themselves into dissatisfaction with their lot. Thus it is really nlnlMt a matter 
of little moment whether fortune sqiiie or frown, for it is in vsis^o ' look for snperioi* feli¬ 
city amongst those who have more * applisnees and means to boor^than their fellow mem: 
Wealth, rank aqdrepptHtiotn, do not secure tbrir poesessors frop the misery of discontent. 
As happiness ^eo ^spends npontlie right dtfeotion8iid«inple'yt.*.^of oar faenlties,aod 
not on wordly goods or mere localities, oar o.>notrynien might be eheertnl eMmih c^ea in 
tfiis foreign land, if thf y vgould only fveenstom thsmselves to a proper train- of thinking, 
liiid be ready*OD every occasion to look <>» the brighte si^ of ail tfaiag8.« 'Iit're«s|^ng-t(S 
bome-icenei We shotild regard tliem for their iDtria^ioenums. and not tarn Utem into a* 
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mnree of <li«qai«t bv motir.irnllf ooiRDAriDi; there with those aronnd ne. Tndlfl, let Enf- 
fishmen mnminr ms they will, ha* lanny^ attractions and enjoyments. The princely and 
Heneroas st\ie. in whirh we live in this country, the frank and lamiliar tone of our little 
society, and the general mildness and equality of the climate can hardly he denied by^the 
most determined malcontent; It is trne that the weather is often, in the summer months, 
a ? •'rat deal warmer than we like, it, but if ^ the extreme heat’ did not form a eonveoient 
aubject for complaint and conversation, it is perhaps doubtful if it ^onld so often ha 
thonght of or alluded to. And what climate is without its evils ? The mornings and 
eveninga of India are always cool enough for a drive, and the rest of the day is rarely so 
intolerable wi^in doors ns it is sometimes pathetically described At this season of the 
year, a walk either in sj|^e morning or evening is delightful, and I am rejoiced to see many 
distini>uishe<) personages paying the climate the compliment of treating it like that of Eng¬ 
land. It is now fashiona'le to nse onr limbs in the ordinary way. imd the Calcutta Strand 
has becnme a favorit'* promenade. ^It in not to be denied that besides the mere exercise, 
pecestriaiis at home have gr.-'St advnmages over those who are too aristocratic to leave 
theirequipa^es, because they can cut ncross jrreen and qniet fields*, enter ar>on rural by* 
ways and enjoy a thousand little patches of lovely scenery thnt are secrets . to the high¬ 
road traveller. Bnt still the Calcutta (ledestrian has also his pecnliararratifinations. It is true 
thnt he can enjoy no exclusive prospects, but hecom»»a in more mimWiate contact with the 
rank, beauty and fashion of the place, and illike the writer of this article,,be is food of 
children, he will be delighted with the numberless pretty and happy littfo fooes that 
crowd about him, and awaken a tone of tender aentiment in his miadya'udmOttdle manf 
sweet BBHOciatioDS. 


SCENE ON THE GANGES. 

. BY D. L. RICHAKOSOW, 

The ahades of evening veil the lofty spires 
Of prond Benares’ fanes! A thickening haae 
Hanga o’er the stream. The weary boatmen raise 
’ Along the dnsky shore their crimson fires, 

That tinge the circlintr groups. Now hope inspires 
Toil Hindoo maid, whose heart true passion swajs, 
To launch Gunga’a flood the glimmering rays 
Of Love's frail lauip,—but, to 1 the light expires 
Alas ! what sudden sorrow fills her breast! 

No charm of life, remains. Her tears deplore 
An absent lover’s doom, and never more 
Shall hope’s aweet vision yield her spirit rest! 

The cold wave quench’d the flam«~an omen dread 
The maiue.7 dares not question—/le is dead! 


A NORTH-WESTER. 

BY CABT. A. FBNTOM. 


..j, — - 5 -’ The sun has'changed Its bah. 

And that bright hlsaing orb of livitog fire, 

On which erewhile the eye might not have Axed 
Its aching gnxe. hath suddenly become 
Sickly and beainless, and a lurid glare 
PerVades the aspect or the western sky 
> The aia begins to stir in fitfnl gnats. 

And nature ovetpress'd seems rousing . 

T^Vork somh desperate deed for her relief. 
n6^ clouds arise in dense battalia 

"weep Athwart the glooming face of hearcii; 
At intervals an angry thnnder-peal 
Mingles amid the din of mighty winds, 
Portending that the dread artillery 
Of heavfn hsKh yet to join the fearful wtf 
Of badtliDg ejgments. 
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«AI MAHI BALUM SOOZI MUN?' 

BV PaTHICK SCOTT, BSQ. 

Star of my beinj ! thon who^e ray till now haUi bnRhtly abone. 

O’ar all tna gloomy waate of life to goide and cheer me on. 

Oh ! tell me why those once kind evea now smile on me no more. 

And throw a alrade across my fate it never knew before. 

Snitana of my heart ! fair shrine at which rov soul ^ent down. 

Why are those hrows once arch’d in love now bent into a frown? 

The altered mien, th'averted glance, the clood upon thatbrovt, 

Alas! too plainly tell that 1 am loved no longer now! 

> 

Thon lovesi me not, thou Invest me not, and yet not, and yet I cannot fty 
The spell of light that spaikles in thine unrelenting eye ; .t> 

And though despair has chill'd iiiv heart, and maiWas Besik’d my brain. 

Still flows affection’s whelmless tide through every burning vein. 

But when my life and woes shall cease,my shaile shall cross thy conrsa 
To toQch—if aught hitii oowerto touch—tiiv spirit with remorse ; 

;And ask thee it' ’twere welt that tie who worsliipped thee so blindly. 

Siioiilti have his loud devotion spurn’li and love return’d unkindly.. 

Then turn, my Peri, tnrn to him who only lives to seek 
The lauuliing lustre of fhiiie eye, the roses of thy cheek ; 

Oh ! turn to liiui who would not deem his life a price too dear. 

To raise one smile upon tliat cheek, or save those eyes a tear. m 

Of course all the contributions are not equal in merit to those vre 
have noticed and quoted, and some indeed would call for the e^rcise of 
the unpleasant part of the critic’s vocation, were they not amaceiir con¬ 
tributions : but there are still several to which we have not adverted 
that we feci reluctant to pass over in silence; aod on the whole we 
think the present volume at least fully equals any of its predecesso,’fS 
in literary merit, while with the additional attraction of splendid en¬ 
gravings it of course possesses stronger claims on public support, and 
will we hope meet at least with snflicient encouragement to induce the 
continuance of the work, which will be given up wfvare sorry to learn 
if the whole impression should not be sold, since nothing less will in¬ 
demnify the proprietors for the additional expence they have incurred 
for the plates and costly bindings. If the public are desirous of en¬ 
couraging these eleg.mt publications, they will evince that disposition 
therefore, by extensively patronizing the Bengal Annual for 1834, 
which in every respect reflects honor on the Calcijjtta Pre ^^ it they are 
not, the sooner they are given up the better; for, considering the very 
high degree of talent which they display, it is scarcely fair to the con¬ 
tributors to ask them to lavish it on works which are not widely cir¬ 
culated : it is “hiding their light under a bushel.” ,^All we cali say is, 
if the Bengal Anmigl is given up for want of su jj^ort, th^ Tifeult will 
bo an eternal reproach to our rehned community, aiar?_go tar to justify 
the reproaches heaped upon it in other quarters, as being utterly 
deficient in spirit and taste. 
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THE LATE MAJOR FRANCKE. 

An Autof^apkic Memoir of the Here ices of the late Major J. C. Pretmke, 
his O0cinl correspomJenee with th - Ditke of Welliugtpn, and other 
distinfi^riiihcd indiridnals. Edited hi/ Lieutenant Harriot, 39th Ref/i~ 
mentM. I. Madras, printed at the Vepery Mission Press, 1833. 

( 

Original Military publications are sucb rare proiliictions in our ln<- 
dian climate, that judicious criticism abstains from assailing too rudely 
such as do appear, for fear of stinting the growth and checking the 
increase of a species of literature which, under due encouiiigement, 
ought to abound among us and to attain no commun perfection. I'he 
Indian army, particularly in its earlier days and before our supremacy 
was so thoroughly established by the result of the Marcpiis of Hastings’ 
great operations, was in a state of almost unremitting activity and 
actual service, In one (quarter or another of the vast and scattered ter¬ 
ritories over which it was spread. Its European officers- taken from 
those middle classes in the mother country which are tlie most usefully 
and solidly, if not the most shewily educated—have at all times been 
colled on to acquire and to exert a higher degree of individual military 
energy in the field, than falls to the sliare of men holding similar no¬ 
minal r^nk but very inferior command and responsibility in Euro¬ 
pean armies, because their numbers are so limited in proportion to 
those of the soldiery whom they command, and still more scanty if we 
compare those iiuns6ei’s with the extent of country and swarms of 
^emies they have liad to deal with. Where there is a field so ample 
and men so qualified, why is it that Journals, memoirs, reminiscences, 
military biographies, &c. have always been so rare in India ? We do not 
ask why no successor ever appeared to catch up the mantle of Okmb; 
for where could vaa expect once in an age, to find a military historian of 
such singular endowments as that almost unrivalled narrator, who in¬ 
vests the operations of a corporal’s guard or a jemadar’s detachment with 
•interest and even with dignity? But Orme derived his materials from 
the narratives of indiv iduals often very humble actors in the stirring 
scenes which he so well describes and so ably embodies in his admira¬ 
ble work- JFJfis the race of such contributors become feeble, scanty 
or extinct with tiie consolidation of conquest into dominiou ? Or is it 
that their unpretending journals remain in obscurity and have been 
Inst for want of more adventurous authors to collect and elaborate 
such materials iiith shape for publication, after the stately Tnanncr of 
' thelhiies Miinros, I^oderick Mackenzies, Blackers, Thorns or Wilkses? 
To this day wp^lSvve no good connected narratives, even of tlie com¬ 
paratively recent and interesting mountain campaigns of Sir D. Och- 
terlouy—inpo'Jiparably the ablest of our modern Indian commanders. 
The Birman wars have indeed called forth several writers of various 
degr^ of merit : bgt time passes; generations '^f those who 
told of t^gs they saw aud the meu they served with- 
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ih ti>e daring Ijy-gone daj s, liave passed away; wliiJe af such ds remain, 
the young are bicoming aged and indiiferent. We have not yet a 
good personal narrative of theretreat of M nson which cost two 
campaigns, nor tolerable journals of the sieges of Blinrtpore and JPeeg, 
nor even a single personal narrative” of the remarkable and desperate 
Rohilia fight m Beetora. As to the Mahratta exploits of Carnac and 
I’opham, the truly memorable operations o<f (roddard, the disaster and 
disgrace o! Egerton and (Uinac, or the previous BomhKy wars of 
Wedderbunie and Keafing that terminated in the deceitful truce of 
Poorundur, the first Rohiila campaign of 1,773 and many other old 
stories of adventures by flood and field and of encounters on which the 
fate of the English in India seemed at each time to hang-w-the day 
for obtaining lively eye-witness cbronicles of such is gone by, and 
♦hose who come atVr us must be content—even as ourselves—with 
the meagre unprofessional accounts of those memorable events to be 
gatliered from the cold and dry pages of civil historians. 

But we are losing sight of the hook before us. in our vain lamenta¬ 
tions over wliat is beyond recall. Our present, business is with this 
anto-biography of the lale Brevet Major J. C. Fiiancke of the Madra.s 
Artillery, published by Lieutenantll.irriot of ihat army, and dedicated 
to the officers of Major Frineke’.s regiment, with the hymane intention 
as we gather, of benefiting a family left by the deceased in circumstances, 
unfortunately, that need such assistance. Tlie benevolent motive 
of the compiler is an additional call upon criticism for tlie cisercise of 
tenderness and forbearance: we might otherwise have been tempted 
to enquire what were the points of interest in the simple career (»f the 
honest autobiographer, or in his jejune and meagrfi journal of tlie long 
and active service he saw, which could liave appeared to any EdiiJor 
worthy of being wedded to the comparative immortality of type. 

Major Francke’s story is soon 1 old. He was a “Saxon by birth, 
and a Russian by educationhis real name f^dolph (a fart only 
disclosed by his papers after his death) and he appears to liave fled to 
Fhigland owing to some youthful misadventure. There liaving enlist¬ 
ed ill the Company's serxice, he came to India in 177G under the mvi. 
de guerre of Fraucke, joined the coast artillery a.s a private matross, 
^and after a continued service in the same army of fifty six years, died 
at'rrichinopoly a Captain of Invalids and Major by royal brevet at 
the age of 70. The remarkiiible circumstance of hitf'cafrof*ap|>ears to 
be that in 1798 he raised himself by sheer merit, from the ranks, after 
22 years of actix’^e and zealous service to the degree of a commissioned 
office; a thing of rare enough occurrence even iriiSlie King’s ai)ny,lmt 
almost unheard of jp that of tne Company since llie day'A’ oL y^arren 
Hastings, who was strangely apt to seek out and.^^sh forward men 
who possessed qualifications that he required, withouHsonsiderinig their 
previous condition in life. ^ 

Nothing ! can speak more forcibly than this simple fact,* to 
the character and services .of the ga|lant veteran. We think 
< indicatioas are to be traced even in tbi| littlt pamphlet, that the 
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humble soldier of fortune was not always held in the most cordial 
favor by every dignitary of his own service; but it is gratifying to 
gather from the narrative and correspondence^ that no morgue ans- 
tocrntiqiie appears to have disturbed the favor and confidence which 
the worthy Saxo-Russian subaltern won from the Duke of Wellington, 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, Lord Harris, Generals Stuart, Floyd, 
and other distinguished personages of his day, A few familiar demi- 
official letters fror* the Duke, when Major Francke was employed un- 
derHis Grace in charge of his artillery materiel, between 1798 and 
1803 are given in the appc^idix; and though of no very particular 
value in themselves, they arc interesting for the same reason that we 
prize thosu of a similar sort from the same distinguished niaii which 
are preserved in Gleig's life of Sir Thomas Mitnro, as indications of 
character in the early history of a person who afterwards rose to be 
one of the great captains of history. We do not of course compare 
these letters with the miraculous instructions'—even to minute details— 
issued by Napoleon in the Russian and Spanish wars, portions of 
which transpire in th^ appendices to Napier and Gourgaud. Colo¬ 
nel Wellesley’s letters are nevertheless of the same general character,— 
plain, perspicuous and decided; tliough the occasions that called them 
forth were no doubt as immeasurably inferior in degree and importance, 
as in magnitude of command and responsibility, to the overwhelming 
res gesta of the French Emperor when designing the passage of the 
Berezynayor laying down the plan of the Spanish campaign in the end 
of 1808. When the Duke of Wellington’s military confidential cor¬ 
respondence shall hereafter be laid before the world, we doubt not 
that it will be found pretty much of the same order as that of his illus- 
triOiis cotemporary, and to have risen in interest and importance with 
the extending field of his employment. 

We extract two of these letters to his Ordnance Commissary, not as 
being better or materially different from the others, but merely as 
specimens of the oi% really novel or curious matter in Lieutenant 
Harriot’s pamphlet: 

“ Camp at Rurryhur, June 17,1800, 
**My Dfa« Sir, —f hsve recpivp*! and nm ohlijjeH to jfon for your Irtter of the 15th, 
and the return of your Stores which 1 have '"'d am soiry to observe that they are so 
deficient. I approve of your having your Oon Unirm^es. &g. surveyed ns soon as possi¬ 
ble after the arrival of the Officers of Artillery, and if yon send me the proceedinfs of the 
Committee,, I mm^diatfj,y order the repairs, which they may report to be necessary. 

** I wish yon woiild prepare the 13 pouo iers about which i spoke to you. as I believe 
I shall want them, and I will (five you orders hereafter respecting sending them, i can¬ 
not allow Mr Best to quit Cbittledroog, as I believe that 1 shall have occasion to call for 
bis Services to bring on to the Army the Heavy Guns. 

“ Believe me yours sincerely, 

“ (Signed) AhthUr Wbllbbi.EY.?’ 

“ Seringapatam, December Y(>, 18'!2. 
“Sir, —By' the ordars of this day you have been directed to proceed to Mnrrybor to 
perform a service re'^,^ting which you wili receive further instractions, Tiie 
service aHoded.^viTfo construct certain raildings at Hunryhnr for ihe purposes of ao ISw- 
ropean and Native Field hospital if such buildings should be required af<that pUce, an i 
for that of coiitaiuing grain. It is intriided to have five buildings, each of jyhich is to be 
eigi ty feeXliliw and about broad having in the centre a row uf wooden uprights th snp- 
oftbe beaiM iyhk:b yea ffillobwirve b^ the eiitcloecd fist si' material* 
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for thp ftnrpoHe ofthisiR huniiiiiffs arR onU ali(>iit tpn fpi’t lone. The oralin areio 
e of hiirnt brick, roof Al-ilaliar rasliion,and tiled. Kach biiildini; is to have four doora 
and eielii v indows for whirh von will observe plank bas heeti prepa''ed. T enrlose n list 
of rnateriala which ha^e been laid in at Harrrlinr for the pnrnose of these bnildinea. Yon 
will be 80 kind as to take with yon tbecarwnters wliom ) on will requite for this aersico 
beionginfr to your deportment. The Amildar at Cliittledroivr «ill lerei^e instrnrtiona to 
supply yon wiUi workmen ns far ns mav be in his pou er. and I hat e ortlered to (Fnrry- 
har fiom Santa Bediiore, certain lasrars of whose sen ire \ nn will hat e the use. Vuo will 
estimate the expense of the hiiildin)(s as soon as \ iiii{p.tii, inrludiiti^ in the eHliinate the prtca 
of tiie materials collected by Rainrow the Amildai of linrrx hnr. tiie list whirli isiiushid* 
ed. In resnect to your Department at Ciiiitledrooi;, yon will he yo kind as to uive direc* 
lion to the Conductor nnder your orders in what manner its ditties are to he carried on ilur< 
in'; your I bsenre, and as lliirryhiir is at no very (rreat distance fioiii C hittledrooj, and 
your business may not at all tiiii»a require tour imnr^diate peiaoiiat snperintemlenre.T re* 
quest you to fro over to Cliittledrooir occasionally to see that the preparations in the Store 
Drpartment may not be stopped by your absence. Yon will he so kind ivi in comrnuiii* 
cation with Captain Bat nes to fix npon a convenient spot'lor these biiildinas. As well 
as I cun recollect the best place would be an open spot within the Pettah, and close to the 
ditch of the Fort. 

“ (Signed) Ahthcb WblIiISIiFY, Major General.’* 

It is greatly to be regretted that one who had so many opporlunitie.s 
of seeing and mixing in so much varied and active, service as Major 
Francke should have lacked the talent, or leisure, or perhaps com¬ 
petent education requisite lor him to describe even wliatpas.sed under his 
eyes. In the earlier part of bis career particularly—during the tre¬ 
mendous struggles with Hyder and Tippoo—we feel the want of any 
turn for such vigorous and lively description, as an actor in such 
busy scenes alone can give ; and for excelling in winch, we have abun¬ 
dant proofs of late years that the humble station of a privide does not 
disqualify an apt observer. The only eutry in the journal at all ap¬ 
proaching to what we mean, is the brief account ffiven of the preseiid- 
meiits and the death of the Oirouiclers youihl'urcompanion and com¬ 
rade Segebart, when Hyder unsuccessfully caniiouaded Sir Eyre Co'Me’s 
little army at Perimbaucuin, on the ominous field of Baillie’s defeat: 

army havlnir received fresh supplies, marched again forwards af the end of Jane 
and arriving on the 1st July near PerimbHiirum it was again a|tRcked by Hyder on the 
very ground upon which Colonel Baillie's Detachment had Been destroyed a few months 
^efore. 

Here John C. Francke cannot omit mentioning a very extraordinary case of present!* 
meat in the young man whom he brought into the country. Thia young man whether hy 
chance or design had always been kept near him for which iadnlgence be felt extremely 
theiikful and has still the same feelings at this day. 

**Theinqment the .Enemy's Oiins were heard to play .the yonng man came to him, palw ns 
death, with a pair of Silver sleeve buttons in his hand, begging his wceotaqce of the saiira 
in token of remembrance, as lie was sure he should not outlive tifat Hay.' '' 

‘‘This being considered idle nonsense, be directed the young man whose napis was Fre¬ 
derick Segebart to stay close by him. 

"Daring the continuance of the firing, several Corps, Enrop^ans and Native:/, were halt¬ 
ed in an avenue of very large trees and upon that avenue ^le I'neii^y's cannonade was 
directed. The halt sontinned so long, that the Corps actually dispersed And the men 
took shelter iu the best way they w'ere able behind the large^ees, the Guns were left 
standing in the midd.e of the high road. • 

"The Enemy's cannonade upon the avenue continued a loi.g'. time, and occasionally s 
casualty happened, bnt the trees snffVred tlie most in their bralifth^^ At last an hitler 
came to maroli, and the march waa to the right through a low Jangle. 

"Tbemarfli 'was bnt slow; nnd nsw and then q^shot from the .Euomy on the (efl 
fly ng over: ht directed the yeang man to keep close to hknou his right, whieliht did. 
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The mnrch ha«t continneJ only a few miniitea, when a 21b. aiint took away the baefc pnHl 
of the Totina men’s heafi end he fell lifeless to the grniiad, the left elbow of the one toncli- 
ing the riaht elbow of the other nt the same time. 

“ The Eneinv at last retreated, finilin? no imiiressinn could be made on Sir Evre Coote'a 
little Army and on the ground of Baillie's Defeat the encampment was marked out; the 
bones having been collected, were afterwards buried.’* 

It is painfn] to observe the decline of an old and faithful servonf’s 
career clouded by neg^lect and* harshness from those in authority, who 
have it in tlieir pow<;;r to jfild his waning span of years with marks of 
especial favour, lu the case of Major Francfce, such favour would have 
cost nothing to his employers^-and as far as we can judge would have 
called for no sucli great sacritice from his aspiring juniors, as they 
need have d’ornurred to„ in the very peculiar case of a veteran comrade, 
the only individual of their body who had raised himself to their level 
from the ranks. But a new generation is apt to look lightly on ser^ 
vices belonging to other days; most of all, a mfwg generation under 
the seniority system, which is however, iudispSnsibly necessary in a re¬ 
mote coloriiHl army, to the protection of the friendless regimental offi¬ 
cer. Major Fi ancke seepis to have been repeatedly promised and as 
often disappointed of advancement on the Ordnance staff, to the place 
of Chief ill the gun carriage department, Which office he. could have held 
by the re^ulatioiy^, on promotion to the rank of Major in his corps. 
In the mean time,t1iat promotion came within his reach at the ripe age 
oisixtij jive, while he was yet but a simple Commissary of Ordnance, a 
fitafi’ appointment which be had long held—usefully and with more honor 
til! a profit —for he was still poor and involved in debt, incumbered—to 
1 oot—with a family. The rigorous letter of tlie law reejuired him as 
a Major to relinquish flis Commissaryship on promotion; be intreated 
General Bell and Governor Elliott to allow of his retaining it for a few 
years—few indeed bad be to spare—that he might be enabled to ex¬ 
tricate himself from his difficulties. But this favour was sternly denied 
to him; and the only alternative permitted, was that he should sacrifice 
the aspirations andP* hopes of half a century, by foregoing the 
regimental Majority and invaliding as a Captain! His struggles 
seem to have been distressing, as well they iniglit, but pleading was 
vain; and he at length acquiesced, from a sense it appears, of what was 
due to his creditors and fa.uiiy. The remainder of his life seems to 
have been miserably embittered by this hard necessity, which ho 
thought semething of a stigma on his dearly earned good 

name. We confess we think that both the Governor and the General 
—supposing the case to be fully and fairly stated in this book—would 
hare gained for their jmnorable selves and Masters more true honor by 
the breach thaucj the ofij^rvance, of a rule rightly applicable to ordinliry 
ca^es, but from which this old Teutonic soldier mighf well have been 
publicly amispeciis!^excepted, in considerations of his services, his 
advanoedjCige, ai|d ^iiM^ery history. 

We il!|^etQStwe Rre unable tS compliment the Editor of this pam- 
.plilet upbn ivglit of his share in the compilation, besides the charitable 
the professional epl&usiasm to which the preface allnhes. Lieut. 
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Harriot is probably young in autborsbip as in years, and lias eviilent- 
ly yet to learn one great secret in coinposilion, that tliere is a time and 
a season for all tilings. Among these things, is fuse writing, tliat 
deadly and besetting sin to which ingenuous youth is alanningly 
and universally prone in these degenerate days. A plain story should 
be plainly toldf or it becomes ludicrous; even moral retlcctions, which, 
cloUv^u in unpretending garb would pass %r sim])le and natural, are 
apt to betray theniselvos as bald truisms, when decked out,in tawdry 
superfine.** De sublime au ridicule il iiy n qn ’wn pas ^! One nielliud of 
cure for this epidemic malady among writers, (the standing bane of 
our critical fraternity) is sometimes found, in exhibiting to the eyes of 
thet patient himself his own choicest passages, in the deformity which 
they exhibit wlien detached from their con/«.r/7^«/'^icighbourhood in the 
author’s work,nnd when so exposed to naked gaze in the Reviewers pages. 
With this friendly object we extract two or three sjiecimens of the false 
taste into whtch inexperience has betrayed our enthusiastic author : 

^ A more eitfnaivp arqmiiiitanos with thf* cont«‘inporari«‘8 of him, witose nivinnir ia 
hfre prt'ft'rrpjJ ha^f* (leprcoiiitt>d the value oi a clierislii*'! pviu hy iiteeliii;; with 

otherA, tlmt uniiM outshine its lustre: that which Hppp,nrs heniuifiil ni.d is no 

louder so, but MuiTera in the oumparibOD, wben placed by tbe aide ot a more elaburate and 
finished production uf art.’'—p. o. 

“The finely tempered riastuity of »n even biilanced mind must accommodate itself to rir- 
Giiinstances so as nut to break down under an aucnniulnteii load lA iiiiifortiuies. 'I'oo 
great a sensibility ilegenerates into morbi'lness productive of inaction, while a stifiled 
portion of that requisite feeling renders ns callous toIhe opinion and adiire of tbe dis¬ 
creet, and pieciuitates'the beeibess adventurer into tbe voitex of ruin, to extricate himself 
from vvliuh after rears of dear bought experience hardly avail”—1>. 4. ’ 

“ 'Tisthiia, that the indomitable and immortal siurit survives the decay of tbe perish¬ 
able and iiioiIhI bodi : all the heait hiiiniiu‘s.uni disiipiioiutineuts that we have met w.tli„ 
all the vexatiniH and trials tliat we have eiuliiied are insulli^ieiit to check us in our on¬ 
ward com se, siiould VI e pause to look bacK., hope iinmediaiely scictens fioni our vmioa 
past scenes of distress, and nr;; s us to frebli eucouuters, and the lenevvcd pursuit of 
the fickie goddess lortiine.”—p. 3P, 

“ Happy is it for mankirii] that Providence in its inllnite wisdom hath O'dnined, 
that age with its attendant intiniiities slum Id creep upon ns se iinperreptibly as 
to give no startling or violent notice oi his ajiiuoach. liut in an intimate fiiend going to 
,8ee him when he heard of his last illness. Major Fiancke remarked on bis enter tig the 
rsoin, “ Ail N. vve abali never plav nuutlier pool of picquel together. Mi tune is come.” 
Til IS trifling retiiaik shewed fioin tbe fiist an intnitive perception that liis latter end was 
drawing nigli and that be was prv'paredjvvitli the resignation that the memory oi a liie 
spent in the fiiihiinent of its duties towards God and man can a'nne ensure. What a 
stiange mystery IS that presentiment ! vvliat nniU tillable sensations can tiiiis overpower 
the sonl, can tbns give notice of the separation of tbe spirit iioin its eaitluy teiienient, 
can t))is wenn ns from eaithty alfections, and direct ns to aspire to etlieruiiiiy with feel¬ 
ings of joy and not terror at,the apprOftching tremenduiischnnge, (A'irote'tilings known 
in quest of things unknown ! Do we already hold converse with beings ul iinnther world t 
la tbe fiiiB of mortality witlidiawn front oiir eyes and tiie glorious vision oi tbe angebo 
hierarchy unfolded to our bewildered senses? ,Or are we, ailopting tlie cieed ol some 
piiiliMopUers, attended by a ministering guardian angel wli'’i wains and pre,vares ns ioc 
tlie awful event ? ' / 

Those who have reed the Diary of a late Physician in 6)8ok wood’s IV^gngine, tqay 
have observed what that ton failliful painter nf death bed seeing remarks ol iiaving twice 
come under his iiotioe, 1 nllnde to the passage in tlie story entili..^ “ Mie scholar’s death 
bed ” “ Oil there is at my heart something cold, cold. Doctor keep thein-^ti'” and in 
the accompanying note, “1 once befoie heard t^hese strange wm.l" i'a(t from the lips of a 
dv'ing patient^ a ladv; to me they snggrsted very unpleasant 1 mny st>/ tearful th'oUghits. 
What 18 to be kept olf ? This stepping atone to the aroana ol a lutiiie exiatenoe, oanifot 
be compreheuiiifl by linroan reason yet it is cnnsolmg (from being an assuranoe that we cio 

* „ X ...I 39.. ad u.'.t wl vs w' » vM t\i .1 *84' I .te 
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Tito conc1iidl}i}^ passage of this last quotation, is perhaps the key lo 
much of oiir Autlior's misplaced graucliloqiicnce. It is any thing but 
mirprising that young authors should extravagantly and even zealously 
emulate the “Diary of a Physician” and many similarly high-wrought 
compositions, such as abound in the pages of Blackwood, and indeed 
throughout all tlte writings of Wilson, Lockhart and that scliool. 
Tlioy have turned the head^ of the old as well as the young; and have 
obtained a.;degree of favor and approbation so general, that few critics 
are found bold enough, or suBicieutly free from the general contagion 
to diflor from the verdict of the multitude, with whom nothing goes 
down at present, or obtains any relish but what called—after the 
fashion of the powerful writing.'^ It would be affectation or 

prejudice to deny that there is other extraordinary talent and merit as 
well as “power** in many of the compositions alluded to; but in our 
humble notion most of them frequently border on false taste, and not 
even liie genius and tact of the writers in question, have been always 
able to restrain their exuberant and glittering pens from straying into 
the adjacent regions—the forbidden lie Id—of extravagance, overstrain¬ 
ing and even burlesque. T!ie very “ Diary of a Physician” itself, than 
which 110 writings of this class have met with more loud and general 
applause, is in our judgement a pregnant proof of what we have ven- 
lui'ed to point 6ut, and should serve as a warning to the servile herd 
at least, of imitators. There is decisive internal idence that the 
whole is unreal^ and a mere romance yet infinite laerit there is, 
unspeakdole beauty we think, in the first portion of the Diary; that, 
which imagines the heart-breaking struggles, the despair, and ultimate 
professional triumph ^^1 physician himself. One or two of the 

o^er “ passages” are nearly of the same high standard; such as the 
afmeting story of the young wife who undergoes the terrftilo operation 
iinr cancer. But the writer possessed not the nice taste of knowing wl.ere 
to stop; if he did, he had not at least, firmness to appreciate and 
withst.m I the glad i^ioiits and intoxicating acclaim, with which his ear¬ 
lier sketches were hailed by the common place multitude of Magaziqe 
readers. Havinjj^xhausted the world of the natural, he must needst 
im.igine new; aqiPlio discover and conquer these, he was fain to wan¬ 
der into the qm||lio)iable regions of exaggeration and ultra-intensity. 
Hence the latef ^passages” exhibit to the dispassionate eye of criticism 
a lamentable f^^Ring off. We doubt if the collection which was got up 
of these oiice fainous diary articles even in h handsome fashionable 
octavo with the rivulet of text meandering through a raeadowl|E>f mar¬ 
gin and all the meritricials of typogra^y have m?t with such an 
abuiidaht sale as mi^bt serve to provedhi^our pensive public coutinuca 
constant do Ls firatTl^oye of early for the^ exhausting per¬ 

formances, ^ ., 1 ' 
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ffOTO* wmfluu fA ^Tti hvTtpov oJ T»y 

* Aof lAOi ert vpo^puv, x«u |xai teov wvoiAa sure 

*. * * J|..» 

* Ou rt? e/AQi if* ovofA ear : ** * oSi /a* wns afAfitCerci . 

OJrn eyu irvfAuTOv iiofAat /Asrd oir Sra^tsi, Jffoj^0>it'P''• 

Sir Monster drank the purple wine. 

After his feast canflibaline; 

He quaff’d, and mighty glad Mtas he. 

To quaff and swig so gloriously. 

" it glowB,’^ he spoke, ** like a rosy flame, 

** But say mj friend—what is thy natqp ?** 

“ My name is Outis:”— **Outis, good !— 

** 1 tell thee Ouiis <hat thy blood 
* ** Shall^ow the last~>for ere thou grUl 
" The rest shall fimt qj^itomach Ml; 

** But aft& thy'companions all 
^ve heen de^nrM, on theg I’ll fall.” 

* Alaal” l^oan’d On^, “if /fry* 

* Then NtMyMmatHi ittuft diei 



THE REVIVAL. 


AGES HAVE ROLL'D BY 



ED ELEMENTS OF GOOD AND ILL 


BY YB^ipYBAXIDS, SO VAST AND STILL* 

! ' j 

1 

:^C .CIRCLE FADED SILENTLY ; 

-'.s, 

rYBiRMmiliDING GENIUS KEPT AN EYE 

N THE BAND, THAT LIKE /k RILL 
OB FAB LANDS ITS MISSION TO FULFIL^ 

IjlOlirfriDI NOT THAT CONSUMMATION NIGH ? 

''*n'|‘tiik‘lPPHT East feels that the hour is cosi^ 

jsCYCLE IS COMPLETE, THE SIGN 

5 

Tto our association’s home, 

B, mysterious ranes, cqmbinb. 
tANTI, BY our star ! revive ! 

And strong in faith, again with your old power strive. 
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RULES. 

J. That this Society at its periodical imeetinf^" Inresti^ 
gate and discuss the tbllcfwing subjects. 

Firstly. courses and a desert. 

Secondly. —An additional course. 

Thirdly. —Cant, Humbug and Absurdity in all their branchea 
whether Tory, Whig, Radical, Ultra, or Liberal, Medical, or 
Literary, Martial, or Civil, National, or individual—from the 
Humbug of Napoleon Bonaparte on his throne, to* that of Mr. 
Champagne Wright beiiind his counter ; from the Cant of the 
learned Lord on the Woolsack to that of the Mob Orator on the 
Hustings in Palace yard. From the absurdities of Utilitarianism 
to the absurdities of Komance. Provided however that the said 
Humbug, Cant and Absurdity, have become public property 
through the medium of books or newspapers—private Cant and 
private Humbug are too dear to the breast of every Englishman 
to admit of their being discussed without material injury to the 
feelings of the great mass of the nation—this Society will there¬ 
fore respect those hallowed barriers which the common interests 
of mankind should render sacred to all. 

2. That in addition to Cant, Humbug and Absurdity, we 
4^scuss every thing else imaginable. 

3. That this Society will refrain from any comments on Re- 
li^ous cant because while throwing stones at those meretricious 
gauds, or those lugubrious hatchments, with which human*VoHy* 
has disfigured the simple and beautiful edifice of Christianity, 
their attacks might be i^isconstrued into assaults upon the struc¬ 
ture itself. 

4. That if it were possible for the Government of British In¬ 

dia to'use cant or employ humbug, this Society would respect it 
for obvious reasons. ,. * 

6. ^That the shade of the immortal Mr. JFeakinson—of that 
great man wim sold unto Moses Primrose twenty gross of green 
speetacles^be ipvoked lo l|jQ^er o’er ^he Symposiums pf this 
Society, and that our sympathetic and associative motto be select¬ 
ed from the only oration extant of that admirable person. “ Ay, 
Sir, the world is* limits dotage; and yftt the cosmo^nyor orea>^ 
tion of the world has puzzled phUosophers of all ages.” 
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6. That the insignia of this^Society be an Alligator rampant 
* trampling on the new moon^ worn attached to a salmon coloured 
ribbon, add that the mysterious meaning of these symbols and of 
the occluse motto be communicated to Ministers and blue 
Teraphs only. 

That the number of members be strictly limited to such as a^* 
plyfor admission, or are ashed to join tl* Society or who are nei^ 
tber asked to join or apply for admission; provided always that 
they agitate amidst the stars, and corruscate as hath been sworn 
to, under the secret rule remotest from the last, on the night 
Auskar, and as they are bounden by the golden laws on the Ma¬ 
lachite tablets Vulconian, which are clasped in Alabaster and 
silver, with three seals, bound by nine Salmon coloured Ribbons. 

8. That a Secret Committee be appointed, of Ministers and 
blue Teraghs only, to eat, drink and think for the rest, who will 
have nothing to do but pay the bills and enjoy themselves. 

9. That in order to conduct the affairs of the Society with a 
due regard to economy, the diet of the Committee at the solemn 
festivals be restricted to such wines and viands as are obtainable 
in Calcutta or may be specially ordered from JLiondon, Paris, 
Moscow and Pekin. No delicacy is to be sent for eithU to 
Timbuctoo or Copper-mine river without a special vote of the 
committee that it is necessary to their health, and for the due 
execution of those important functions with which they are 
charged. 

10. That Macassar Oil be supplied gratis to the Committee 
who are expected by the Society«to afford the utmost encourage 
ment to their eye-brows and whiskers. 

11. That the Secret Committee for the first golden circle, 
•whiclTis under the sign of the Southern Cross consists of the fol¬ 
lowing Pococuranti, being Ministers and Teraphs. * 


Zbori Db Rohan, 

CIlenq^lb, ..»■ V . • 

Wilfred*. \ 

Lincoln,. f .y.... 
Bbrkblev,.. 


Archialligatrof^ .. 

mystics.^ . 

.• 

. 




.. Terapk, 

♦ Teraph, 
Minister, 
., Teraph. 
Mimettr. 
Minister.. 
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FIRST MEETING OP THE SECRET COMMITTEE. 


A Turkish tent of white silk, the draperies looped up with 
Gold Cords and Tassels, and bordered by a broad fringe of 
Gold Bullion, On the floor is a fawn coloured Velvet car'- 
pet worked with burShhes of silk flowers of the natural co¬ 
lours. Ottomans of pale Blue and Gold. In a recess amidst 
a profusion of Purple Velvet drapery, heavily fringed with 
Gold, stands a marble figure of Ceres ; and on an appropri¬ 
ate Altar beyond,m the dim light, is seen the mystic symbol 
of the society. Above all, hangs the Southern Cross glitter¬ 
ing in the light of the pale lamps that burn before the Altar. 

De Rohan, seated Presidentially-4ime 10 o’clock p. M.— a highly poltehed satin wood 
table inlaid with silver, supports many eaquisitively formed vases of crystal through the 
brightness of which sparkle the beautiful tints of those pleasant liquids which are sun 
shine to the soul and bloom to tlie visage ; there is a cool and fragrant air in the tent pro¬ 
duced by Altenberg’s refrigerator, and a kind of rosy moonlight, from the exquisite distri¬ 
bution of various coloured lamps—Of solid viands none are perceptible but three pictur¬ 
esque piles of grapes, peaches, and mangosteens embedded in moss, with various flowers 
intermingled, and two iced Melons, are seen beaming rich and ripe through a glittering 
incrustation of frosty particles. 

De Rohan. Well Gentlemen, if the Government does not 
seisse our hallowed persons as a stray remnant of the Carbonari, 
we shall certainly be set down^ by tiie public as oil-sets of the 
Ambrosial school, and acquire the soubriquet of second band 
Ticklers, or some similarly gratifying title. 

Lincoln. I intreat your pardon my dear President. <4 oSHs 
not participate in your impressions—as for the Government, we 
are a cut above that, and were it not for our self-denying ordi'- 
nan<aK|jiilause fourth of* our public rules, we could do it more 
^mplrthan it could possibly do us<^Besides the majority of the 
'^members are as you know Teraphs, one even aspires to a Mys- 
togarcby. Then with respect to your Ambrosian misgivings, I 
should say that they are unfounded ; for none can be so igno¬ 
rant or credulous as to believe that certain persons devour Oys¬ 
ters ))y the bushel) and other hqft^rs by the hundred weighl; for 
the benefit o£ Mr. Blackwopd*s Magazine—so, few will he so 
sceptical as to^oubl tiVa n^ity of mr festivals, the certaintjr 
of wii(.ich will be as self evident as the existence of the nationu 
debt. 

* » 9 ^ 

Glenoyle. However much ygu may laugh at the notion 
of people being so gullible as to suppose that persons could 
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, Swallow oysters by the bushel (by the way I think you said De 
Rohan that you expected the Golchesters next week prepared 
by Gardner's new process) yet human credulity is so capacious 
that it can serallow every thing. When Prince Charles's High¬ 
landers advanced to Bhigland in the 45—the women used to run 
away with their little ones in the firm belief that the Sans Cu’ 
lottes enjoyed no diet so muck as little children nicely quartere*d 
and cooked 1 


Lincoln. For that matter you need not have gone so far back 
for an illustration. I have heard that during Lord Amherst's 
progress through the upper provinces ; his head kidmudghar 
levied contributions on the fears of the simple villagers by stat¬ 
ing that his Lordship must have at least one child for breakfast 
every morning*. 

Db Rohan. Why as persons of credit, well known in Socie¬ 
ty and affecting no concealment of our names, we may expect to 
be believed when we assure our friends that on the first Thurs¬ 
day after each full moon we banquet together for the general 
good ; but an Englishman is by nature a most incredulous ani¬ 
mal, when he does not happen to be a gull, and we shall doubt¬ 
less have to encounter many opinions that our society is as un¬ 
substantial as the shadowy progeny of Banquo. 


Glenoyle. Pooh! who cares, how insubstantial the million 
ipgy deem de nobis et nostris so long as we enjoy the delicious 
reality of refections that belong not to the class of insubstanti¬ 
al pageants faded"—“ that leave not a wreck behind." 

Wilfrid. Pardon me—you dught to have read that passage 
* leave not a rack behind"—you may answer for yourself, but I 
cqgfess to a lestle bit of a headach after our last Alligator. 

*^'^INC0LN, I did not mean to intimate that any assurances, 
however solemn on our parts, would remove the impresmon you 
eontemplate^-^but what will be the opinion of those who in con¬ 
formity to the 8th Clause of our Rules have to settle the trifling 
account connected with our s'edertints. 


Berkeley. *Faith the most convincing proof imaginable 
that there jU nothing ^adowy or unsubstantial in aman’i^ro- 
ceedings. In London now one might fancy oneself in Fairy 
Land where desiees are anticijuated and orders executed by ne¬ 
cromancy, if it was not for certain disagreeable oecasional me- 
morandE " ofthe earth whi0h*ti&dl a man that his celestial 

is after the niem work of ^ose human agents ^etai* 

1[bg:|ne pe^uine^, ei hoc genius 

iimj.iRij|k)n pay^o 'nut we go throuj^^; all 
lUfue dt eafkig, droiking and-thinking for uie whole so^ 

C « ] ^ 
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ci'ety ? and when we encounter such Herculean labors in the 
public service- • 

GlengYLE. Perhaps the public would like to eat drink and 
think for itself—but this would never do—be somewhat exclu¬ 
sive or be nothing. We must be particular as to whom we ad¬ 
mit into our circle or it will not long be worth entering. I know 
orcather did of various Indian-clubs destroyed like the Roman 
Kmpire by irruptions of Goths, Huns, and Vandals—or in other 
words of pretenders, strangers and uncongenial spirits. 

Lincoln. Gome Glengyle, edify us with an idea of what a 
club, or a society like ours, which condescends not to the name 
of club, ought to be. 

Glengyle. Why Lincoln, my notion of the heau ideal of a 
good club is this—a club where the mind can throw Oflf its coat, and 
put its legs upon a chair if they are tired, and where gentleman¬ 
ly tact is a thing perfectly understood without the nedessity of a 
formal definition. 

Lincoln. Horace has given the best definition of a good 
club. 

iEqae panperibns prodest, iociipletibus eqne, 
iEqae negfectum pueris senibuaque nocebit. 

Db Rohav. I think we are all agreed on the truth of those 
great principles but as I said before certain Barbarians will la¬ 
bor under a miserable hallucination that the society. The Poco¬ 
curante Society, exists, ‘‘andhas its being” together with its 
wines and viands, only in nubibus. 

Wilfrid. It appears to me that the subject is scarcely wor¬ 
thy of discussion. It can signify very little to me, while this 
bnght gift of Paradise of wines sparklesdn my glass, whether 
another gives me credit for enjoying the solacement oOtififii 
Hockheimer or not. While I inhale the delicious perfumes'Ttf" 
this fresll cut melon, it will not lessen my gratification because 
the world is incapable of conceiving how the iced deliciousness 
came into my possession. 

’ Glengyle. I quite concui^ witb you; the subject is scarcely 
worthy of discussion. Do Rohan, the Barsac if ^ou please. 

De Rohan. What do you think of ShelleyMasque of 
Anarchy ?” Anarchy, who 

■ • tk ■ 

, W ,1— ^ ^ . 

«Oa a Wfaite bonM Mariied uriUi BtooU 

DeaRt on 
true poet as 
tieii wtnrRiy 


the pale horse was hauntmg the mlndVl el'RlpI' 
nononeeived this grand bdt ft is a otmoep^ 
of th^ sublktib eddfoe Hjo 
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irresistibly call to my mind, which has an odd turn for creation; 
^associations where none perhaps exist, that thrilling and terrible 
passage 

** Then came wanderinf; 

A shadow like an Angel, with bright hair 
* Dabbled in blood, and he shrieked out aloud 

Clarence ia come, &c. 


when I can compare*any Poet with Shakspear, and the compari¬ 
son sinks him not a thousand fathoms 4eep in my estimation, I 
must needs hold that the Poetry is of no common order. 

Glengyle. As you say—that grandest of spectres must 
have been haunting, the mind's eye of the Poet—and yet observe 
—the Poet falls into a somewhat vulgar mistake. Ever since 
you and I read the fables of Esop with their wood cuts, dear to 
memory, we have been apt to take our conception of the king of 
terrors, too literally from those scientifically articulated skele¬ 
tons that y6u may see suspended from the dome of an anatomical 
Theatre or pictured in action, in Holbein’s exquisite * Dance of 
Death* In accordance with this, Shelley has a skeleton mount¬ 
ed on his phantom horse 

‘ And Anarchy the skeleton 
Bow’d and grinn'd tu every one/ 

Lincoln. You think then that there is some degree of vul¬ 
gar error in this matter ? 

Glengyle. That is my opinion. There are two Beings of 
tremendous attributes and power who have I think been rather 
scurvily treated by Poets and Painters. The * archangel ruined* 
—and ^the angel of death.’ ^ 

Lincoln. I think the Apocalypse was suggested to him 
the necessity of rbymiftg. 

. 41 ^ " Foir rhyme the rudder is of verses 

With which like ships they steer their courses. , 


As for the evil one, no modern poet except Goethe has treated 
him like a gentleman. In Faust he is made to declare that civili¬ 
zation had extended even to him, and that he had laid aside the 
horns hnd tail because they were out of fashion. 


BeekbleiC. ylyby .I' must confess that the Prince of the |iow< 
n df^the dir nai aotro reason to be dissatisfied in beine alwavj 


represented withj^ooff and horns. No one likes to 
a beast of, even with good winef ^ 


always 
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Wilfrid. Weit had> after a!t|a very literal mind and ahArd- ^ 
itess of manner—I mean as a l^ainter. I sympathize in Haz- * 
litt’s dislike of him ; he used to say jocosely that he hated West- 
all and All-West , 

Glenoyle. West Sir—was not equal to the task—he had 
but little poetry in hia soul. To do Mnif idea justice—^the ar¬ 
tist’s pencil should he —% dipped in earthquake and eclipse.* 
Just refer to the untitterably sublime orip^inal—' and I looKed, 
and behold a pale horse and his name that sat on him was 
Death and Hell followed him.* To paint this would require 
a compound of Raphael, Da Vinci, Salvator, Milton and Byron. 

Berkeley. Aye and you may add, of Martin and the whole 
of the German dabblers in diablerie. For ** Hell” and ** eclip¬ 
ses” 1 would back some of the painters whose work! figure in the 
Berlin Museum against any one Glengyle has nAmed., 

Wilfrid. At any rate, in stating that Poets have treated 
these beings scarvily, you must except Milton. 


Glenoyle. As respects the * Archangel ruined’—entirely— 
but not quite so as respects Death. Milton’s 'grisly terror'— 
falls far beneath the sublime shadowy regality of him of the apo¬ 
calypse—“ and he that sat on him was Death.” This was never 
intended tor Poetry—but putting aside its awful characteristic 
as that which was and is to be—it is the perfection of poetry— 
dim—‘Shadowy, grand. 

But Milton takes special care not to be too distinct with Death. 

> the otifer shape 

If shape it ntight be oalleA that shape haA none 
DUtiasoishable i . . . .. * 


He gives us however to understand that it is something ore act— 
ful, • 


Mack UitooAae night 
Fierce n ten Fairies, terrible aa Hell. 


Wilfrid. But you forget the finest part of Milton’s descripi 
tion of Death. Nothing can be more shadowy^and dreafii-like 
than the following, which waa once quoted by Burke, (who laid 
such stress on the importance of obscurltwai onh sburoe of thn 
^biime^ In Elusion to lUug Louis the^ chief powar w 

Frauen m appearance only: * , ^ , 
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De RohaK. Bat whffit do ydU think of the association trTiich 
connects in my mind the lines olf Shakspear and Shelley ** far as 
the poles asunder Y* 

Glenoyle. That is carious enough and may be put down 
as an instance of what the Logicians call i|jpi)jidcntal relations or 
arbitrary associations of ideas. For instance a child at the com¬ 
mencement of a fever^ has physic administered to it in a little 
raspberry jam and ever alter the smell of rf spberry gives him 
a vivid idea of illness. The smell of a black current leaf brings 
tears into my eyes and I am for the moment a child again. 

Wilfrid. But in De Rohan’s case the association is not quite 
so arbitrary—for there is blood in both. Besides which the pow¬ 
er and beauty of the poetry is of the same character in the two 
passages. ‘I'he painter-poets have dipped their pencils in the 
same hues and have pourtrayedsomewhattsimilar subjects in a 
kindred sj^irit. A reader unacquainted with the source whence 
the two quotations are derived might very naturally suppose them 
to be the work not only of the same author, but portions of the 
same poem, if the tliderence in the metre did not suggest a 
doubt. The association in De Rohan’s mind is less subtil than 
he ^eems to think, and by no means so curious as to justify 
61engyle*s ipgenious illustration. 

Lincoln* You nay there was blood in both images—and so 
was there salmon in a river of Macedon, and in a river of Mon¬ 
mouth—is it not Fluellen that says so ? or who ? for really I do 
not happen tq recollect. By the way there is an instance of the 
same accidental association of ideas related of Lord Byron by 
Lady Blessing! on where the rep^ition of of$e set of lines, led *te 
the composition by him of others not in the slightest degree re¬ 
sembling the former. 

^GlengYEB. Do not overlook another beautiful passage res^ 
pecting Shelley’s spectre horse—here it is 

. ** The Horse of Death tameless as wiirt 

^ asd his hoofii did erind 

To dost the mordereroiDehiad.** 


BsItUlEliEY. What a killing pace! 

GbEHOYLE, One more citation from the * Masque* and I 
hdVe done. Is not thli heautifu! t 


mail 
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Midat otfaen of less note, eame one firail form, 

A pliaittoffl amonr men ; etmpaniotilen 
As the iMt elond of nn expinng: storm 
Whose thnnder is its knell: he, m I gueip, 

Had gat'd on natnre’s naked loveliness 
Acteon like, and now he fled astray 
With feeWe steps, o'er the world’s wilderness 
And his own thoughts along that rm»d way, 

Funned lilm ragi^ hounds, their fatlter and their prey. 


•Wilfrid. Vigorous luid beautiful, indee’d! 

GlenoylB. Then what say you to the noble ending of the 
Adonais ? 


The breath whose might! have invok'd in song, 

Desrends on me ; mV spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the shore, tar from the trembling throng, 

Whose sails were never to the tempest given 1 
The massy earth and sphered skies are nven. 

I am borne darkly, feannliy afar. 

Whilst bnrning thn^h the inmost verge of Heaven^ 

The soul of Adonais, like a star. 

Beams from tBe abode where the Eternal are. 

Wilfrid. Why, that it is not exactly what J&rim calls it 
* a mere collection of bloated words without order, harmony 
or meaning, the refuse of a schooUhoy^s eo^mon-ylace book” 
Glenoyle. But poor Shelley is revenged-—for the critic 
has at length felt the * slow remorse of love ;* be has now ac¬ 
knowledged, that his fame is " like the tree planted by tbo 
waters, that spreadeth oUt her I'ootsby the river, and whose leaf 
shall be green for ever.** Had this been earlier, it had been kinder. 
When will literary men learn to be just, and to distinguish the 
poetry and genius of the man, from the heresy or errors, or infi¬ 
delity of the individual 7 ' 

^Wilfrid. —never think of Shelley in reference to the treat¬ 
ment he met with from the world and the profound melancholy 
to which he was occasionally subject. Without recalling his exqmv 
sitely pathetic stanzas ^ Written in dejection at Naples.j^jQl^ 
Bobt^bmay X^repeatlhem orhave.'you had endfigh^ wr^lie 
ject? I‘prefer this poem to any othw ofv Shelley's smaller 


pieces. -i. ■ . 

De Rdhak. By all n^eans— let ns 
: Wilfrid.—L end me ybnr th^in* 


i-’i. 
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I ait npoB tha sasit ... ■ 

^he liratwiig of nooijwae 9 Qeiii' ., 

fa flaaoiag ronni) atie and '#t(ma«. ’ 

Ariaea fnmiUs meatwred^liintiaii^ 

^w ^i^eet i^dttnjf heart ntmehare $iiuii(mj. 

isfa 

; «A]atl I bare nor boit9''ilior h^tHu 
NorpoaoewitbiaAor^alttiacttana . ... 

Nor that content stirjpassing wealth 
IShe aage ip mi^tatioB found 
X naf ofoOeed with inward ghrjf ero^fned— 

Nor fame nor power, nor love nor leianre, 

Otitetn, there, are whom these aonroand— 

Smiling they lite and call Kfe pleaanre ; 

To me that cop fadl-been dealt in another taenaora. 

IV. 

Yet now despair itself is mild, 

.B’en.aathe winds and waters are ; 

/ emld Ke down like w tired child 
And weep away this life ef care 
WUeh I have horae aim yet must bear, v 
Till death like sleep might steal on me 
And r might feel in the warm air * 

* My cheek grow o9ld and hear tie eea * 

Breathe e'er my dying Brain tie laet ntoiiofony I 
, V. 

Some wght lamfeat that! were cold, 

Aol whiSii this sweet day is gone. 

Which tty lost heart too soon grown old 
Insults wuh ibis untimely ihoou; 

^ey nn|d>t lanieht—/or I am one 


r. 


^ihom men love iwfand yet regret, 

ITnlilce this day, which, whan the saa 
•(' '' .Shalllit itastainless glory set 
V^):i9gsr,thQ|i^eidoyed,Iike joyia^petnory yet 

' sdldoa wortb^ of woi^rous iiiteti* 

«it| anil ititiago^ ot sorpassin^ Waty ? 

j^SRKBl^ST. Tirttb, but we |ia^ had enough of thein**Here 
j^olden ll&€fk)^ aniihal delights 

di;oib intensity^ raieyntan fpasaittk JBUrgitndpJ of <dqi^aiidiilg 

duaC sif brotliera sib> a^ 
iet^s iehhiii^ottr Ihetfirei We navb done with jSMe^ fdt id 
ifigiiti afid sa^ly turn to'^Fhoscdphornibi' Fi|^gitiii and 
Sporting Magaajjhe. Tell me^Wii^aiif^ #biii did yoii^^hliik df 
tlttt i^lendid ispaSdti of WolfTe’s descH^ 

Miiiiwida'.'^^i The-' ■ 

“iW;. .*■'/>>': U''ifi 

»' i; .' ■! ''-L. '. t." 
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BBRKBtiEY. W«ll then, I will ran no more risks. De Rohati 
have you looked into Burney's memoirs ? I mean those that have , 
just come out, the work of Madame D’Arbiay ? They appear to 
me an appalling mass of magnificent smallnesses and crisp neat- 
nesses. The court atmosphere has evidently afieoted D*Arblay, 
and she writes like a Dame de Caur, a first class chamber maid. 

J)B Roban. Faith 1 have only had time.to dip into one of 
the volumes, it was a record of some matters connected with her 
career as Queen's tire woman, or something of that sort, but the 
court atmosphere as you call it was so strong that I could not 
hold my head over the book many minutes without the risk of 
inhaling frivolity enough to choke a battalion of Hotspurs. 

Wilfrid. The book is full of absurdities but it is neverthe¬ 
less as pleasant and readable as most works of* the kind. It 
may be read with the same alternation of disgust and gratifica¬ 
tion with which we go through the pages of BoswetP^ Johnson. 
Its anecdotes of eminent men are onen very interesting and 
characteristic. Tlie work, however, has not the unity of Bos¬ 
well's, neither does it contain the same ^llntity of thought 
and observation, nor will it last as long. This is pne of tliosa 
books however, of which a portion of the materials survive when 
the authors are forgotten. Literary anecdotes, such as many of 
those here recorded, often circulate widely and are long remem- 
bet ed after the original source whence they are derived has be¬ 
come obscure, or is even utterly unknown. For this reason 1 do 
not feel disposed to join in the critical indignation which some 
persons have expressed at the present taste for Memoirs and 

S cminiacencea. All that is trmy valuable and interesting in 
teir pages will be rescued, someway or another from the ge¬ 
neral wreck, and the rubbish will not long remain to choak up 
the paths of literatuie. 1 wish the contemporaries of SinlEJF 

S eare and Milton liad been as fond of literary gossip as th^ 
escendants. It is to this taste that we are indebted for so 
perfect a picture of Johnson, and for our intimate acquaintance 
yrith Lord Byron’s personal character and manners. By the 
way 1 am glad to find that late Bn^ish papers state that t^amp* 
bell baa nearly finished his life of Mfs. Siddons. * 1 hope ihis^e- 
pori is correct and that he will not disappoint nss by handinf 
over his materials tb an inipriof workmih^ as ho did in the case 
ef hiaintendedlitbef Lawrenap. * 

BnnicBLisf, Campbetl^s Jjifb of 
Vnliiihlai iu|«yai<m 4 lD»lheetilma^ who 

$0a$0 0fphiii shmdjid for the drama ^epi^nitetioeif Wfl|''wsr 

ppespnwaawem •nra qmnir vsnegjwviePA 
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critical acumen, ought to produce a book that.t^ill throw i|iat 
old twaddler Boaden completely into the shade. In a general 
' way I canno,t say I admire modern * Remitfisceoces.” They aro 
in most instances the records or recollections which eminent 
men have preseivedof the sayings and doings of their occasion¬ 
al associates, and no record of their own saws and instances. 
Boswell spoke of Johnson, and Moore has spoken of Byron, apdi 
we shall have more than one giving us his recollections of Scott. 
But Bibdtn, O’Keefe, Michael Kelly, Reynolds and others who 
have bad " space in the world’s thought” instead of going quiet¬ 
ly out of the world leaving others to chronicle their pleasan<« 
trifS) have sought a kind of bastard fame by bringing before the 
public the “ whereabouts” of people who would otherwise re- 
Win obscure. Out upon such scribbling ! 

Glbnoylb! Out upon them indeed ! Boaden will serve as 
an impersonation of the whole tribe, verlfose, garrulous, inane 
and prosy.* 

JLtNOOtiN. Have you ever ventured to dip into his Memoirs 
of Mrs. Joi;^an? |f| 

GlbNOYLB. I am ashamed to say that I have read every 
line of these two sickening volumes. 


DB Rohan. You characterise them justly, so far as you have 
gone; you might I think have added that a grosser imposition on 
the public never was ventured to be palmed upon that one eyed 
thdUster. 

Wilfrid. What do you think of the gentleman-Iike taste 
of Mr. Boaden in bringing forth^the work at the time he did ? 

Bbrkrlry. Did he think to make a certain illustrious per- 
t^pnage shell out ? 

^JOj^NOYLB How do you mean ? ' , 

^Tbbrkblbtt. W’^hy plainly tliis. Did he think to raise a eontri- 
bution in a high quarter by advertising for publication a work 
that might be supposed to contain delicate disclosures, affecting 
pe^oiic of tbe bignest rank ^ ^ ^ 

’ GbAtiOtbB. i Why I oan scarcely suppose bim^tobaye ceii* 
templatod such an idea. Beaded luayiba a weak but oot<a base 
mattn Tlia work in Question is laiserable iis>a4^raduatiott af in¬ 
tellect, wretched w ^ qcoreof tast»| apd utterly JBortWest as 
a recced of 4be i% of cm of oqronost (aeoMlyigaetrcuiseit aiSl 
there tliH{edorei4ies.^jit#gutber S .. * 

lloRAtY. Ambtiiiii ia as 

^ diao atauir^by ^IcSgidg 
jamyielBia WlSi 

in % 
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Lincoln. I beg your paMom no man ever jumped ^own fUi 
crater of Mount Eitna, for the best possible reason that any one * 
might have walked aown as I have done. 

Glenoylb. Which perhaps is the most bery oi;^eal of the 
two. At any rate the agony of the past is more protracted—^ 
for the unhappy wretch must pass through the Malebolge of 
ciiticisin, and be whipped with scorpions by certain demons 
called Reviewers. 

Lincoln. 1 question after all if the march of intellect be not 
fraught with much evil. 

Glengtle. My good friend, in this terrene state, it appears 
to be a condition of our being, that for every why there should 
be a wherefore, or in other words #that there is scarcely 
any good without a counteracting evil. On the whole however, 
good, thank heaven! pledoniiuates. It is to the march pf intellect 
that I owe this glass of sparkling champagne which 1 assure j ou 
is exceedingly delicious and renovating. Nor do I enjoy it the 
less, because perchance it may give me a ^ of the gout six 
months hence. 

De Rohan. To object to that march of intellect which 
sends a Byron campaigning in the Alpine Regions of the ima<r 
gination, because such grasshoppers as your Boadens and Kel¬ 
leys chirp in the shade of the weeds, is absurd. 

Lincoln.— 1 have heard a much graver objection made tothf. 
march of intellect than that. 


Berkeley. Which is ? . 

* Lincoln. That insanity marches hand in hand with it. 

Glbnoyle. The commerce of life is wide and open to the 
most anomalous as to the most illustrious. Madness thejarf^dSf****** 
is free ta gambol on the pathway next to wisdom—»but it does 
net therefore follow that madness was made crazy by her pro<* 
pinqoity. • 


De Rohan. True. Add to which that some subjects ap¬ 
pear to possess a greater prominence now than they did erst, by 
their being more aceurateiy noted. 

Linoolk. Yes, 1 hare hoard for inwtatiee the frequency 


suicide iq Bugland hs 'compared #ith France much confmented* 
m,j^reas>^^the|ji^ th^t tuMide if any ^ingfis more fi^q;^en|^ 


htbihithe 


npea m wgw mwwmmm* * * 

as itivere, or rather ||ur frglnair 
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W€ rendered more delicate by civiliaation. Lbicoln there would 
. die if he were cAuj?ht in a sholSrer of rain which ^Cedrrc the 
I'uscan would have deemed refreshing:; and Wilfrid would be 
tortured to convulsions by a solecism in quantity, rhyme or har¬ 
mony, whidi a great brawny hairy harper of antiquity would 
have deemed a beauty. 

¥ it- jf-# if * 


De Rohan. In the United Service Journal for December 
there is a paper on the French and German Armies. I am sorry 
to see it, and still more sorry to see it where it is. Surely if any 
people can afford to admit the skill and bravery of the French 
It is the English. If amongst the English any on6 man can do 
So with better grace than another it is a soldier. We have no 
Marengos to grieve over—no Ulms to blush for—but in the paper 
liiave mentioned there is a depreciatory tone, an undervsduing 
of French*skill and valor wholly unpardonable in those who have 
Over found in that brave People foemen worthy of their steel.'' 
Of course Toryism is at the bottom of the concoction, but woe 
to the party spirit of whatever denomination which warps the 
soldier from the path of truth and honor. 

Omnes. ("Except Candide who is only occasionally visi¬ 
ble thro* a dense cloud of smoke) Woo I Woe! Woe! 


• De Rohan. Hear what the writer says ** Does not history 
when fairly considered shew that from the time of Ariovistus 
** down to the taking of Paris the preponderance of these tsu- 
** perlor military) qualities has invariably been in favor of the 
V- Germans ?*’ A thousand Victories jams wer, No ! What A rip* 
tistus may have done 1 cannot pretend to say, but this I know 
that Charlemagne and his Frank Cavalry scattered the most in- 
of the German tribes from the Rhine to the Baltic.*— 
tlrttt Phillip Augustus broke the Chivalry of Germany qt Beau- 
vines, as the rock breaks the wave. That at Nordlingen and 
Lens, France conquered the peace of WIestphalia— « 

LiNOObN. Compose yourself my dear De Rohan and 
the j^k this wfiy,.-.-thank you> 

De Roll an. {Passing Hock) That Vienna was only rescued 
fromt^ 0f Louis fourteenth byithe^di^paseii^ talents 


of two 




ph«r in education!: at leasLta. FiiMicbman, 
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must have so mush admired when thef were employed by th# 
fVeoch themselves to explain se'^eral little accidents which bap- • 
pened to their own Isagles, from the day of Maida down to that 
of Waterloo. But as a test of the comparative excellence of 
French and German soldiers 1 appeal to Leipsic itselft Would the 
same force of Austrians or Prussiaos or Hessians or Bavarians 
have held three hundred^and fifty thousand . Frenchmen at Bay 
for two days ? I think not. Not content however with giving 
a superiority of military polities to the indisputably brave and 
loyal German people^ J.M. for the paper bears that able para¬ 
dox-monger's signature;, would persuade us that the Austrians, 
almost foreigners in Germany, may reckon their disasters in the 
Revolutionary wars as a mere series of untoward events, rather 
than as at all originating in the superiority of the French Mili¬ 
tary Character—what say you to this Berkeley ?* I believe y;qtu 
know something of thd Austrians. ^ 

Berkeley. You appeal, I fear, to an indiierent judge, i 
know no more of the division of a battle*’ than a spinster.” 
I never " set a squadron in the field.**—Like yourself He Ro¬ 
han, I derive my knowledge of the German military character 
and capacity from History or from hearsay alone. My oppor¬ 
tunities of personal observation only enable me to bear testimo¬ 
ny to the least important features in an army,—the costume, the 
general appearance on parade, the style of life in Garrison, the 
esprit and the pecuniary means and appliances. These 1 appre* 
hend, furnish but few data fur an estimate of the chief quali¬ 
ties of a soldier, or a body of soldiers, such as passive or active 
^{^urage, powers of endurance, and their skill in marchings and 
Countenuarcbings*’ deployments and other manceuvres. The most 
1 could venture to say would be, that the Austriaim—since of 
them particularly you desire me to speak, do not seem to 
rior tO'^he French in physical power, nor, though they are Icfs 
l^ven to gasconade, in 1*amour de ia guerre, but they are want¬ 
ing in skillful and judicious leaders, generis who have been 
l^ustomed to act mr themselves. 

Be Rohan. Lineolu—^you hate seen the French Troops^ 
fN»«y;,y6u., , 
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woi'sted tmtil they adopted the modem Military system and 
<^iHovenients of the French)—by fhe foib wipg wise saw ? - 

^ UnleM Fortune, at whoa« dtspoa&l the iteleetaUe syatelirW nftodent tactics haS lon|r 
aiDce plaoed the eveota of war, ^in chooAes to interfere wost edectaalty, we may sathly 
aqy, ** the battle 4 ^ill be to the stroog^ as the race should be to the swift.” 

De fioHAN. Frratum, for * saw"—read ** see-saw ”—and a 
very wise way of writing it is, let me tell you, in ticklish times 
when a pompous man sets himself to pi4p)iecy. It is like your 
peace-making if— and being interpreted in this place, means 
that, after all, the French are very likely to pepper the Ger- 
ipans even with all their tactical reformation. But if they do—- 
"mind you 1 said it is the scurvy Jade Fortune who is the capii- 
** cious Goddess of modern tactics and gives the victory not to 
" the swift or the strong.” 

.dUiNCOLN. } am as ye know of few words myself although 
the cause qjf many words in others: wherefore before 1 relapse 
into taciturnity and my second ^igar I crave to know who is the 
writer of the J. M. articles in the United Service Journal. Ye 
speak of him ivith reverence, but I confess 1 think very lowly of 
lus merits as a Military writer. I see much pretension, but lit¬ 
tle depth either of Military or historical knowledge; little more 
in short, than one might, expect from a mere Riding master or 
Adjutant of Cavalry, to which arm X should say from internai 
evidence, he belongs. 

DM Rohan. 1 know not who writes under the two letters* 
but he is one who has maintained that Cavalry ought to ride 
dver squares of Infkntry as they would over a ploughed field and 
that the whole modem system of«driil and discipline would v^ 
niSK like a frost fog in the sun-beam before a chai^ of noble 
Sfivdges, Olathe Clan of Roderic Vice Alpen with their claymores 
HjiqgjMv ha But good Dummy you are loquaciously severe 
against my friend J. M. His opinions are highly thought of I 
Imieva in the finit Military circles at home. 

^^iNCtdLN. Then a very little goes a groat way with the said cir<* 
cles^: Itfaey must needs be of calibre smdl radiance circles, asvpld 
Bbl}hy|iditle. w^fd have said.! jspeak oot without shew of rea^ 
at }eyi<; Taka Ibr instance his quoting £<atoar D'Auvergiie as 
sample cf the private.soldiery of the early republican ardues. A 

d^dest sdmMortune^v^sold!iar^|l 
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liA^y^alter A thousand hair breadth scapes in Germany aad ItRijy 
was honored—and %aa^iit I k!how^ is to this day—by the sin-M 
l^lar and truly French distinction of being inscribed at the head 
of every regimental master rollin the Army as “first Grenadier^*^ 
and ordered to be call.ed at every Roll-call^ wh^n the neict 
Grenadier was to answer “ nwrt!” 


•WiLPRit). Such a spifit as Latour’s, called into action by the 
strong stimulus of an agitating political Revolution working upoh 
the buoyant energies of a classical mind and romantic disposi-^ 
tion, is a phenomenon sui generis —^no specimen of any class in 
any country. But De Rohan’s friend J. M. only means that 
the French Conscripts up to 1794 were of higher caste than those 
who came after. 


Lincoln., The volunteer battalions who pory*ed in, during 
and subsequent to the great Brnnswicker’s invasion of Cham* 
pagne, and who beat back all Germany and Etigland»combined, 
contained doubtless many young men of superior pretensions, 
eoine urged by enthusiasm and ambition, some flying from the fu¬ 
ry of Party. But as to conscriptst that recruiting machine which 
your zealous English Antijacohin never yet wodd believe to be 
borrowed from his own dear Holy Allies, only came into maturity 
of vigour and rigour undei'Carnot in 1794. It was not before, but 
Subsequent to that date, that it became so unsparing ; hencd 
there were more men of gentle blood and higher caste in the 


ranks latterly, than in the beginning of the Revolution. Butin all 
things, 4. M. has very vagueideas, or expresses what he has, very 
vaguely. He is ignorant that almost the whole scientific corps 
•^the Artillery and Engineers-Hi>took the Revolution side,, and 
fbat their Ofiicers, and even their non-commissioned Officers 
remained to form, discipline, and lead to victory the young 
forsaken by Fantassins and Cavaliers deserted by ,the ■ 

of the lipe the Ooblentz ntuscadins of tibirty-two quarters. 

JBbrkblby. Yes and he forgets or knows not the eonsei* 
qlienoe arising from that veiy historical peculiarity in the first 
'Repdbliean Armies; thopromin^ntpart, I mean, which the Artil¬ 
lery arote was naturally made to play in the* whole drama of thot 
^Ovoltflioa war, framXdeatenant Buonaparte an^eijeant Picba^ 

gru, d0#» . 

Ybif 4owm to hlarshfill SHASK&t, Law of X4aui'ia»; 
^ '^thi reseiya, 

the^haad^'ol^ R^'^hadtery of 
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, De Rohan. I endeavour to restrain any undue admiration 
" tvithin my own breast for w&^ or warriors in the abstract, 
though I love a fair fight in a just cause. That * good easy 
man* Louis Bonaparte had a singular , idea that Alilitary glory 
was the last grand bait used by that angler for mankind who 

“ Grown wiser than of yore, 

“ Now teiopts by making rich, now jgrakingpoor.” 

|)erhaps he is right—call for some Mareschino, Lincoln. 

lAncoln Slriketfive times a silver Triangle borne bg the hand of a Canona’s demeilrice in Ala¬ 
baster tm the Table, the roof of the Tent opens and the desired liquid descends by ropes of Flow¬ 
er in a basket filled with idoss Roses and ice. 


De Rohan. Nevertheless there are some good pococurantew 
isms to be picked up on the field of battle. While the French and 
English were braining and stabbing and hacking each other 
in the furious .night combat which preceded Talavera, a sil¬ 
very and urbane voice was heard through the darkness, in 
aome momentary lull of the mortal strife, murmuring with all 
the exquisite composure of St. James’s-street. Cuss” my fellow ! 
he has forgotten to moisten my snuff. “ This was that queer ori¬ 
ginal of the guards, Captaiq now General 0. called Kangaroo 0. 

Lincoln. Why? 


De Rohan. Oh did you never hear? Why he was on guard 
une day at Kew, and seeing the Queen and Princesses coming 
towards the Menagerie where he was lounging, it struck our ori¬ 
ginal that the animals could not do better than go forth to pay 
tlieir respects to the august promenaders, so he opened the 
cages of some Kangaroos recently arrived from New South 
Wales who immediately made sqtil in the direction contemplated 
by the imaginative C. Off scattered the Queen andtlie daughteis 
of Guelph screeching in all imaginable keys, over lilies and roses 
.d ^ad-CR mutiofas and swaet briar, with the queer looking Austra- 
liansljoahding twenty feet at a jump in full pursuit, while C. 
lay bn the grass rolling with laughter at this new edition of 
iknolloand Daphne, Pan and Syrinx all "lively pourtrayed”—but 
ai|bns, circulate the Committee's snuffbox and for Deavens ske 
Caiidide ! refresh thy nostrils with a pinch; thou hast sate he 
live jdng hour ahronded in smoke and as dull as aslumberng 
Yolcaho/' '' / . .' 


-AfydearDe ]l|ohhn» yon mb really nunsh too com- 
iplimeniari^jlk ..0| jmpko andrsluml^r^i f^ere it enongh abopt’iae, 
yoa-tate »Ypbana,,^ -l^tnout t,eyid(pi»pe*.i \ The faei is 

.^good;lli^ndt yon ^<4pniYoa;- 'tee you 


ei;gb.t set^, Tor, ^ ayidence; oif 

it'n:WOttld:;;iievi5r 'cmntent'Uho dis- 
wooMappe toilm Cntmb at giving the only fair 
mjfffm pi«ty., 14nfa®re with you :m iWid thaiwithout 
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any humiKty. The only thing I fiJly concur with any one ofyou in ^ 
—is in abusing J. M.j Lincoln aRer all treats him much too civil- * 
ly. Isn’t it as plain as that we are clever fellows, that, Mr. J. M. 
is an impudent Paradoxmonger without even the ^knowledge 
research and memory necessary to put a specious face on the mat¬ 
ters he handles. His grand discovery in the noble art of war is, 
tlmt all cavalry, heavy aimed or light, may tn all possible cases 
and without fail when they can get at them, ride over and over 
thro* and thro’ and scatter to the. devil all ’’manner of infantry 
formations whatever. And this he la^s down as a thing which 
not only can be done, but one which always may be done, and 
always might have been done, by all manner of horse soldiers 
now, in time past and to come, provided they dont funk, had not 
funked, and shall not funk !!! My uncle Toby would have 
whistled Lillibullero this! 

Lincoln. Dont get into apassion C ARO! Recollect*his facts, 
and consider them—strike but hear! 

Cai«DIDB 1. Facts! The devil a f^ct do I recollect of the least 
importance! He nq^entions (1 think) an ambuscade in Silesia 
in the campaign of 1813 in which the Pifussian cavalry sent to 
the right about the best part of a division of General Maison’s, 
all conscripts. Now any body who knows what mere children were 
sent to fight among the ranks of French Infantry in that fearful 
year, would not much wonder at the effect of any sui'prise atnon^ 
such overtired and raw boys. The other fact is, the charge of 
Bock’s brigade of heavy Germans on two French Squares after 
Sjilamanca. In the last case *the French had only ammuiii- 
lion for one discharge. But this is mere bush-fighting, what 
the devil signifies half a dozen or even half a hundred isolated 
facts! Did any rehl soldier in ancient or modern times 
mand o( an army act on J. M.*s theory ? Did any military nation 
worth account) ever act on it? Why had the legion only 300 
horse ? Did the Romans know nothing ^f war ? ** Mi pare*' 
that their experience from the time they fougbt with Pyrr¬ 
hus and the Samnites, till Belisafihs and Narses, might have 
taught them something of war. Take the day^s oT chivalry ''pkr 
excellence ;** how happened it, that the ^^nglish were the best 
troops of that portion of the middle ages in which chivalry flou** 

. A. What made tlmm so 1!||^ Was it the lance and the Fland- 
;ers horse, or the long how? Wfavif a man read jF!r<djisaft 
he will find ^at mgincourt, and at half the 

battles ehrohieW byr' biha and Monstrelet thd' hbMtjy dia* 
mounted ! v If eavaliy howeYer ifidi^duall^ skiM 

iwere qf this nimpoitanhe, howAcaiha it hbo# ^at thd 
.dn the Ihli careei': of conquest seh theia8elye& foirnl^ a re- 
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gtllar liody of infantry, to jrhom they are generally sup- 
' posed to owe more of their victories than to the Delhis 
or Spaliis, or any poetical personages in their ranks that 
hurled on l^igli the blunt jerreed.® If masses of irregular cavalry 
were worth any thing, how haps it that ye my dear compatriots 
and I, are scribbling in Calcutta, the ruling caste, and tippling 
our Hock and Champaignc round thisitable ? 

De Rohan. Bijit you are not putting his argument, bespeaks 
of “ disciplined cavalry'^’ not of irregulars. 

Candide. As to that I dont know exactly what you mean 
by “ disciplined.’* Do you suppose that Tiinour’s Tartars 
or Nadir Shah’s Gholaums were indisciplined because they could 
not wlieel threes about ? The art of acting in concert on system 
they must haVb had. But waive all this, and let us take J. M. on 
his own terms, he says or what amounts to saying in downright 
term.s thaf, the French Cuirassiers and heavy Cavalry of Water¬ 
loo were cowards ! !! They did not charge frankly, because they 
did not break a square! Now how can one deal with an arguer 
of this stamp ! True it is that they did not break one square. 
Tbe bulletin of the business at Quatre Bfas says they broke 

several, and that the 69th lost a colour ! That is a-of 

the bulletin, as it is put, but the 69tb did lose a colour and 
I know how it happened. 

Berkeley. Tiien be so good as to let us have it, only in tbe 
meantime allow me to see the colour of that bottle of white 
hermitage whose neck you have grasped with such vigor 
for the last ten minvtes c 


( Candidb. The 69tli, 73d, 30th, and 33d formed a brigade 
(of Alten’s the .3d division) commanded by Sir Colin Halkett, 
jood an officer as eyer lived; be was at a ball all night at 
BrusseUs, biit joined them on the march at day bregk of the 
1.6th, in red trowsers gold laced down the seams, pumps and 
silk stockings and this accoutremeoit he dook them into, 
action, fairly clubbed! Whose fault it was I know not. They 
got iolp some r;^e six fee*t high within point blank shot 
of several field piecei^; wwe tom to pieces by simt,’ when 
the' wprd was giveq; * prepare to receive cayalry/*?^" and the 
order to : .^y body who knows any thing hbout 

■the matterj-k#iw^ 'b^edi^enf 

■The wd6d:waf;on.'dhiftai|^ befiT/ifeid' two’lregi- 

tneijits''.IOi^ed[, ‘iMt'Weli ■ they Sd 

liv^'!tb:fighi;pn‘!tp''Pth;',' Om that ^dhy' 
j^e ^thand'SSM, hboijd'l^#fibayoiippl8,-‘|^«ii!e^'-<^e'square toge*-' 
^t«iW^4Rd,'theagh^#|iy^ man“%hhlf,'Ii'siionid b^' glad to"' 

that weold say Ivas i i s 
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De Rohan. Excuse me Candide I wopt say you are tedious 
but you are very lengthy and yoif have skipped the main ques* 
tion. Are the Germans better soldiers than the French ? 

Candide. I cant say, but I wont say they are nt>t; to my 
mind the matter has never been fairly tried.. What you say 
about Charlemagne and h^ Frankish Cavalry .is true emnigh, but 
the Franks were as much Germans as the Burgundians Hainaul- 
ters or Flemings and more. Bouvities has nothing to do with 
the matter, and I dont think you can find in history a fair tri al of 
pure Germans against pure French in any thing like a national 
quarrel, except perhaps in the .seven years war, and then you’ll 
recollect what an account old Fritz gave of Messrs, les Francais 
at Roshacli. 1 am bound to say that was done by Seidlitz and the 
Cavalry. You .see I make fair play and am no fenemy of the 
fair claims of Cavalry, odly of these “ Rodomondate.s EspUigtioles’* 
of J. M. The Au.strians are Germans. That is, the Boiie<^ 
mians, Moravians, Hungarians, who compose the bulk of their 
armies, and now the people of Gallicia and Lodomeria added, 
are not Germans but Sclavonians, and their armies in conse* 
quence of a seniority and aiistocratical system are usually com¬ 
manded by old women. In 1813, Blucher with an entirely new 
army beat his own numbers completely under Mcdonald, at 
least as good a soldier and general as himself, the Crown Prince 
with Prussians and Swedes beatNey at Dennevitz. The Lieute¬ 
nants of Napoleon were always beaten in that campaign and no¬ 
thing ^but his own vasjt genius for war enabled him to conquer 
up to Leipsic, over-matched as hp was, butput him out of the 
question arguing the matter as between the two nations. I say 
the French and Germans never had a fair tussle in a ndtionai 
quarrel; there never W'as any, till tiiat between them and th e 
Prussians in 1813, and then I think it was a pretty a drawn 
bgttle, thbugh if any thiug the Prussian bad of it. 

He Rohan Buiwlmt ffay you to my l|th century cases, tci 
Nprdlingen for example ? , 

Candide. Tjs not fair; at NordUngen tfier^ were not 3$,000, 
a side. Among the French there were Bernard of gaxweimar*^ 
m 8 n,fellow$of all sorts, Swedes,Gernians, S>Spotch,English.Amqnigj 
tUvm^erialists,:.Cr 0 ,^ts,Bfungari^ 8 ,||alipng find tish. The bi^peda^ 
milled^ ho ri^sulfii can rechopiA on* , But my, 
is put.. . I see all o'* have 

hpt uanat the sqbjecf iaOli|rt anpt|i4r, for my, jilg tlit most 
impudent boasting I ihipkftpvep ^ the l^ng ^ 
Scotpb, forgetting ^1 tbnir history the|.|fetfi|i4't|ey 
comparUMwitb4he fc#sh I ■ , 
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De Rohan. A hem ! order ! consider Glengyle’s ancestors 
fought at Bannochburn. 

C A vdidE. By the way what do you mean Lincoln by saying that 
the French vuhmteers beat back theBrunswicker and WieEnglish! 
The Englfsh were not at Talmy, and dont you see this is vag^ 
talking. Although one does not approve the cause of quarrel, 
never give up the national honour or sny a word reflecting' dtt 
it. The Duke of York was not beaten though he was over¬ 
powered and repulsed, and as to volunteers, what became of the 
200,000 men or thereabouts that formed the royal army before 
the revolution ? Do you suppose they formed the army of Cond^ 
afterwards? But lei us change the subject. I recollect in a 
Debating club a very wise man proposing a subject, afterwards 
actually discussed, which ran, if my memory deceiveth me not, 
thus : Resolved. That the opinion of Hume that “If the eloquence 
of Demosthenes could be imitated it would produce the greatest 
effect on a modern assembly,” is just. 

De Rohan. A strong proposition but not so indisputable as 
those of the immortal Mr. Matthews, to wit that “ him as is poor 
is possessed of poverty, and him as is rich is possessed of 
riches” But come gentlemen, the evening has slipped away, the 
flight of the light winged minutes gathering accelerated speed 
as the small divinities inhale the perfume of the grape’s soul or 
the breath of the bland cigar. Let us to the real business of 
the night, the end and aim of our association, tracing its grand 
foundation to that unnamed spirit which walked in dark immor¬ 
tality by the side of the mysterious CHEOPS, and which still 
spreads in ramifleations of steel and adamant through the whole 
palpitating mass of human existence. * 

Teraplis watch the flame. 

My^gSXchs prepare the holocaust. 

Minister of golden circle, whose sign is the^Southem 

Cross, bring forth the Lyie-ap^thcoiaimjf^ Fern— now! 

A deep shadow fills the Tenti-^the great sign of the PO- 
COCXJRA^'VE is alone visible in the gathering darh;n^ 0 s — 
the mist besomes thicker with the vapor of incenH * * 
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SECOND MEETING OF THE SECRET COMMITTEE. 

The Word. —Lillies are under the feet of the Li«ii. 

The Number. —Seth and those who fell at Giron. 

The Sign.—H yades.f 

The Hope. —There is a bright flame over the hut of tho 
Shepherd at lutzapuli. A star hangs above the green vines in 
tlie valley of Alorna. Many iniirmups are in the mountains, but 
they are not the voices of the living streams. The cedars are 
sighing in their deep glens and the pine nuts begin to fall, la 
these signs we have hope. 

- ■ ■ a 

THE chamber op THE CONCLAVE. 

Present. ’ 

Pe Rohan.—A rchialligatros. 

Glengyle.—T eraph. 

Wilfrid. —Minister. 

Li N CO LN . —Teraph. 

Berkeley. —Minister. 

Candide.—M inister. 

The Unknown.—C heopogast. 

Le Voyageur.—T eraph. 

Eastrrnholme.—B lue Teraph. 

The Sieur Grutli.—M ystogarcli. 

the above enter the chamber the table is served."] 

Dr Rohan. —Come gentlemen, the serious business of tho 
day being concluded, let us to the frugal refection which 
human nature demands, and lacking which even the fle^y zeal 
of the Pdcocuranti, or rather let me say waxes 

faint—aliens ! let us se^dvhaC . ? _ '''lie ’ . .^jdsplished for 

us,— Carte—-[omnes sedent.] 

Cuekellb.—^V oici monseigneur. * 

De Rohan.— (Heads.J 

POTAGES. 

A la Conti. 

a la Tuf^ue* 

Supreme P*Ude. , 

• Akt^^iJliOrdBentinch 

Good! 1 am glad Cuerelle has spared us that eternal Cerf 
Sauvaff€^&8 lbr*Ttirtle, the poor fellow declared that, so help 
him Heaven! he was willing to sacriflee himself even to our 
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prejudices; but that he felt he could not long survive the con¬ 
stant superintendence of so gross and mundane a composition 
as Turtle. > 

OifUTLT.—^You of course relieved him by an assurance, that 
the PocoOJRANTi held the thing in abomination. 


De Rohan. —As in duty bound. Would you have had me kill 
the only perfect specimen of the Cuishtier Male on this side* of 
the Cape ? 

Gkutli.— I wonder the Club did not get hold of him. 

De Rohan. —They tried—but he insisted as a condition of 
engagement that they should always eat his dinners in full 
di •ess; and never, even in their dreams, aspire to the possibility 
of his tolerating plain meat. 

Lincoln. —He is more complaisant to the Poco. 

De Rohan.— wiiy, yes—there are reasons — for, not to men¬ 
tion the slate of our treasury, he trusts to our intluence at the 
proper time for a seat in the Legislative Council of Bengal, and 
above ail, he is ardently accomplishing liimself as a minim 
Teraph. 

The Unknown.—A mighty minisler of our Society, with a 
much moving, a deej) power, has ever been the chief of food. I 
remember in the war of the successions, I made Veiulome 
march upon Brihuega, by just hinting to him,* that the best 
cook in Burope was with Stanhope’s household—Very much 
Sovereigu-contronling also are they. When we took the side of 
the Saxons in 1134, our brothe^- Greotlifro, a Mystogarch, caus¬ 
ed a Chef to be introduced into Henry the First’s household, 
whose stewed lampreys could create a soul under the ribs of 
death ! You know the result. 


—It is quite clear that we never obtained that 
. jf/iowW have commanded ‘over the 

influence obstinate attaehin#.iit 

mind of Napoleon,* hi«i^tfence 

to plain roast shoulder of mutton. — - 

Guutll _^But, on the otller hand, remember Georoe THE 


Fourth ! * 

The UNitNOWN.-*-Yes ! I have seen many things since the 
shadow of Ararat first rested on this worn and weary frame; 
since I first sat^ those cold si^ws glimmering in the starli^nt; 
much people have gone before tiie^as the mists oT the morning, 
whichi when the smi comes, are nftf* 1 have seen the minds of 
generations passing from thick darkness nnto twilight, and Irom 
twilight unto the <Jay-spring of NOW. Trust me then, when I 
teii you that the mighty reform which shall yet regeneraten not 
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Europe alone, but the world, had, its origin in tl)e lore of that 
King for the pampering dainties in whose creation man now 
.pours out his intellect and exhausts his invention. 

Dii Rohan.— Mourad Rep, place a list of the wines besidb 
each luember. \_Mourad places the 

Rouges. 

Chambertin, 1796. 

Chambertiu, 1803. 

Hermitage. 

St. Esteve. 

St. Julien. 

CIos St. Georges. 

Roinanee. 

Gensano. * 

Clos Vougeot de Tourton. 

Clos Vougeot de La Heine. 

Malasc. 

Auvergne. 

Vi«5 R lanes. 

He Xeres, Ordinaire. 

l)e Xeres, Fernando VIIwo. 

De Xeres, Estadas de Principe de la Vittoria. 
Madeira—Due de Grafton. 

Hermitage. 

Grave. 

Sauterne. 

Mont Raclie de 1800. 

Ciiablis. 

rAi. 

\ Non Mousseux. 

‘Cbampagne,-/De Borgogne. 

ijlosay., , 

\ Sillery. 

Hocks. 

Johannisberger of 1731, 1768, and 1795. 

Neirsteiner, 1761,1784. 

Baccarach, 1800. • 

Prince de Nassau. ^ 

• Itiqueurss 
Nectar‘de Pbrou. •* 

Scttbac. 

Curacao d'Hernu. 

Curacoa d*Hollande. 

Cedrat. 
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Mara.«iqnin. • 

Kerclieiuvasser, &c. &c. 


Pe Rohan. —This is no bad exchange, gentlemen, during 
the rains, •from the Turkisli Tent to the Secret Committee 
Room of the “ Br?NC3.\L HURKAliu,” a Journal advocating gene¬ 
ral principles so wholly in unison with the great objects and pre¬ 
cepts of that vast association whose watchwords are “ Rational 
Liberty,” “ Peace,” “ Improvement,” “ Maxima Felicitas,” 
that we may safely venture to hold our most .select Archalliosiuins 
under the roof which covers its rational and useful press:' I have 
reported the arrangement to the Archialliagatri and ministers 
of the lirst magnetic circle at Vienna, Madrid, and Petersburg ; 
and trust it will receive the approbation of the invisible Teraphs 
of the Cbeopfic council. 


The Unknown. —It will! Alas for Taganrog f Much had 
the affilia'ted society at Petersberg to lament that fatal journey. 
Few of you were aware that Alexander had already secularized 
as a minim Teraph of the first golden circle, and few under¬ 
stood the sublime anticipations conveyed in thelast words, which 
passed his pale and parching lips. 

Berkeley. —“ Ah ! quel beau jour.” 

The Unknown. —The film of the world had dropped from 
bis eyes. He gazed with his dying glance into futurity. 

De Rohan. —And he was of our circle ! Well, peace to his 
manes. If he was a kind hearted and amiable despot, let it be 
attributed to the right cause.^ He was a Pococurante ! 


[Strikes a small golden Gong, which is supported on the 
head of a Basaltic Isis. Enter les gens—remove potages and 
replace with les entrees de poisson.'] 

Saumon, sauce Tomate. 





CV i«v 


Idem a la Ude. 

Anguille a la Tartare. 
l^omfret de Malabar au naturel, 
•Idem a Ip. Sir Edward Barnes. 
Ecrevisses a la creme. 


Idetn au gratin. # 

De Rohan.— I hold it %n improvement on the part of Cuerelh 
not to ^lace the Poksonerie in posiffen until the soup has been 
removed and its vapours are dissipated. Mon Dieul be exclaimed 
one day, as I explained t<xhim, that in certain savage societies 
tb«y placed the fish and soup on the table together. “ Mon 
** dSeu! where is the nostril of a gentil hommej^ that shall nc^ 
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• become sick to snoff op with o^e nose le vapeur, the esteem, 
“ of ‘ Potage au Printemps* and with the todere nose to snoff 
“ op VodeuTf cette a dire^ steenque, of * maquereau^ sauce 
“ a la Prince Talleyrand' lls ont les choses antipodjques cette 
** a dire toorvy topsy—and sail navare navare eiitre into one 
** ^rand ensemble, fusion, anialgamatioii, wliat you call.” fiifact 
Cuerelle proclaimed a sabred and immutable trutli, wiiich has 
been lost sigiit of in the savagery of European tables. We should 
as carefully avoid exposing our olfactory nerves to the assault 
of non combinative, or as Cuerelle calls them antipodique 
Aroma, as we should guard oiir palate against the possibility of 
encountering in a stale of combination the actual flavors from 
wlience they derive their evanescent existence; for instance what 
insane monster would think of venturing his orgaqs of taste in 
contact wi(h a mixtugre of “ Haumon a la Genevoise” and 
“ Blanqiiette de Veau aux Champignons.” Yet there are im¬ 
beciles, who actually permit the combined odours of those anti^ 
podiques, to insult tlteir sense of smelling at one and the same 
moment with perfect impunity—Wine Grutli ? 

Grutli. —Cliablis—by the by, what a puppyism they are 
attempting to establish at home in the old good-will indicative 
custom of these social pledges. Tlius is it ever with the aristo¬ 
cracy’, instead of applying leisure and fortune, mighty pioneers 
when well employed to open the road of honorable distinction, 
they are perpetually straining after some new social observance 
which shall be a line of demarcation between themselves and the 
profane vulgar. Alas, how spun in such matters does the 
‘^K.ibe of the peasant gall the heel of the courtier.” At this 
moment I have little doubt, but that the denizens of Whitecha¬ 
pel and Seven Dials abstain from pledging each other, even in 
max or heavy wet, because it’s low. 

Candide. —Ah ! my dear Grutli, there’s much to be said on 
both sides. By the way I see you drink Chablis—’tis a thin 
drink, and I can’t allow it any mer^; it has, selon moi, neither 
body nor flavour. In climes where men are “ worthier than we,” 
at all prandial exercises— 

Glengyle. —At all exercises man ! an!e or postprandial. 

'Candide. —I admit, I admit,but as I was say^ing, in those cli¬ 
mates, where you begi^ with three .dozen oysters, &c. &c« 
Chablis maygo'dowif too adong the “ hors d’oeuvres,” the things 
that don’t count, but here we have neither room nor constitution 
to spare. • » • 

i Grutli—W ellf well! will you f^jhew us I am right about 
• pledges” by pledging me in a glass of-A* 
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/ CanDFDE. —^Any tiling butCJiablis with the greatest pleasure'. 
Sherry to you Giiablis. 

\Grutli and Candide fill—how with grave urbanity to 
each otheTk, then ring their glasses together a la frangaise — 
or hob nob as it used to be termed a Vanglaise.^ 

Candide. —^You must have heard a|id seen much Grnt1i,*in 
your experience, but I hold that you can never have met with a 
more solid rule than this. Take your glass of white wine, for I 
won’t be exclusive, (Chablis apart) after soup, ditto after fish, 
with as much celerity as decorum will permit. 

Gbutli.— A good rule it must be allowed. 

Candide.— I could make your admission of it an argument 
against your pledging plan though, but let us talk over that 
matter. No doubt if it be left off by Orosvenor Square to dis¬ 
tinguish itself, and by Whitechapel to be undistinguishable ; all 
that is silly enough ; but that doesn’t touch the philosophy of 
the question, my dear fellow ! 

Grutli. —How do you mean, that I have not touched the phi¬ 
losophy of the question ? Have 1 not said that independently of 
the merits of this custom it has been left off by the high from a 
wish to mark themselves off from the vulgar by a line that every 
Mons. Calicot can draw. 

Candide.—N o doubt, but I’ll spare you my notions of the 
mode of treating a subject philosophically—of the objective and 
flubjective, the esoterical and exoterical philosophy of this or 
any other matter that a man shall choose to speak about—to the 
point then. What is the Maxima FELicn'AS” we propose*to 
ourselves in a Dinner ? Why to eat and drink punctiliously 
well, and with as little hindrance to good talk as possible. 

Grutli. —At some dinners there’s nothing but eating-.^-at some 
next to nothing but talking. 

Candide. —Very likely, but these artf misnomers. A Publie 
Vinner for example. A wise man dines before hand, and goes to 
make • speeches or gain '' bis private end” out of the public. 
A Mess dinner " et alia similia’* that's not a dinner but a 
" Symposium,” a very diflferent sort of thing. This, the meeting 
of the immortal Pococurante^ is a Dinner. Which answers I 
take it to the OO^NTlYmivi of the^tomans, one of the most preCi* 
ous refinements of they cle^ly bad the advantage 

Of even the Attic Greek. # 

Db RoHAN.-^The Frdnch hk^e a frank and pleasant way 
wRb them in small partief of llandittg up and* pledging each 
idl ringiDg' their dasses,^ and each'eye heamiiig iritk 
tfiendly warmth, with ^ooa[fellowship and fun. ^ 
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Candide.—T hey have; they are good fellows, in every sense 
of the word, and much belied by»him who says nay, but you 
speak after all of a Symposium.” Think of the horrors of a . * 
public dinner, think of the corvine of a mess dinner, B. wine 
with your friend there,’* wine with Captain B.’s friend, wine 
with your friend on the right—six and thirty times to fill, and 
duck your head ! 1 speak feelingly. 

GiiUTLl.—Oh this is only arguing against the use from the 
abuse ; may it not be made pray, to contribute to the oneness 
and harmony of the whole pleasure of the evening without dis¬ 
turbing them in any way! Can’t you drink wine with your 
neighbours without spoiling conversation ? 

Candide. —Why after all, provided it be not over done, and 
provided there be no canon against helping yourself and filling 
at your own time and j^lace, something may be said for it. But 
the last rule is a sine qud non. What right have you to take 
captive any one, a woman for example and make her drink wine 
because you want a glass of hock yourself. What a d—d hypo¬ 
critical way of putting it too. “ Will you allow me the pleasure 
&c.” There is no allowance in the case, the fellow knows it; 
and as to the pleasure of drinking with her^ why in most cases 
the pleasure would be as great without her as with her. iN VINO 
VKKITAS indeed ! here is a fine application of it! How this 
pour world is overrun with lying. 

Guutli. —T am glad you allow there are some cases in which 
it may be a pleasure to drink wine with a woman. 

^Candide. —And I am glad at your years that you should havo 
cfnougli of human sympathy to make the remark; no doubt ’tis 
pleasant. In their day, many a girl and many a woman too, 
might well have said while drinking wine with me, as Golde* 
Hi’s Locandiera says to her Cavalier who is drinking more than 
bis ^/al« though— 

** Bevo d«1 vin co’icli occhi poi 
*' Faccio q.uel <;he fat| voL*' 

Grutli, —Well I see we have you, or shall have, on our side 
after all. ^ , 

Candide.— Indeed I dont know! I end as I began, there ipt 
much to be said on both sides. there any other truth after, aE 

the bottom of this well of^ a,^ Ba^i|ct, than the truth which 
Horne Tooke as muob^in the ipirit of a cynic as apldiidogist 
defined. " Truth is what a man troweth.** 

Db RoBAN.-^Truly it appeal# to me that the cae thing need¬ 
ful is perfect free^m ia aE thinge, so long as-ii laada aol W 
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a wronging of society or any great outrage even of its prejudices. 
Thus at a dinner table I would Jiave every man free to help him¬ 
self to wine of any kind and at any time when it so pleaseth him 
without being supposed to violate the rules of good breeding, 
and withqpt practising that mysterious ceremony that com> 
bination of nod, shrug, uplifted eyebrows, indrawn chin and 

honor of wine” which was held some years ago essential to ^h© 
propriety of the operation. On the other hand if he desire to re¬ 
vive in the mind of any fellow convive, or in that of some cap¬ 
tivating Juli'j Maria, more beautiful than Leda, those small sweet 
and kindly associations wiiicli attend the venerable custom of the 
social pledge, let him do sointhe name of ait that is sensible in 
defiance of the puppyism whicii would explode the observance as 
low, as not being “ Bon Ton” forsooth, which miserable atiecta- 
tion 1 can no.more away with than our friend Grutli. 

Glengyle. —I quite concur in thepro{iosal of perfect liberty 
at table. 1 am indeed as great a friend to the liberty of the 
glass as to the liberty of the press. So entirely li||ve I ever acted 
on this view of matters, that I never hesitate to help myself to 
any wine that strikes my fancy—whether I am asked or not— 
or whether I pledge another or not. There is at times a bother 
in “ Mr. So and So, a glass of Ivine?” Not but that I find the 
cry useful after a. fashion, for when there happens to be a largo 
party at dinner (a barbarism, thank heaven, going or gone out 
of fashion) I look down the table, give a nod, and a smile and 
exclaim “ with an amicable risibility of aspect—a moderate 
cadence of body—and a conciliating co-operation of the whole 
man”—wiM the greatest pleasure—Burgundy to whatever 
you like, and quaff ofif my bumper to OuTls all the time. ' * 

Orutli. —^That is not a bad plan, but it unfortunately so 
happens that, as matters at present are constituted, the ladies 
cannot avail themselves of it, ^ 

Glengyle. —Depend upon it then that were there no other, 
what you have just stated is a good argument for continuing a 
social custom, which in all probability} originated in a wish to 
aocompiodate the ladies. 

' Grutli.—^N ot unlikely. 

Glengyl^.—N ot uhlikely! I tell you my friend there can- 
pot be a dotiht of it. How many a sweet shrinking damsel an^ 
pretty modealt matron have 1 seen, who through the neglect qf 
a parcel of stupids aliout 4l»eni!^ave gqpe without a glass of 
wine the whole of dinner, thoug^^haT# fainting for want of that 
necessary refreshment! 

Db Rohan.—W hy tli»*decree then does net the help liprs^ 
•wot to take r glass of wine with her? i ^ 
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' GlBNGYLB.—A very likely thing to be sure! But there is 
another point of view in which we are to consider the practiccj 
Dot merely as a harmless but as a laudable one. * 

Candide.—I should like to hear how you make that out. 

Glrnoyle.—W hy then it is a partial means for forming ac¬ 
quaintanceship—for keeping up acquaintanceship—for main¬ 
taining good feeling and fttr making up ^^ndry undofitiable lit-, 
tie conf.‘'e fe/ns and coolnesses and misunderstandings that 
arise in the general intercourse of life, one scarce knows why 
nor cares much wherefore, at the time—but whichvires acquir- 
unt eundo,’’and are, fraught with much after vexation of spirit. 

GuUTLt.—I do not see exactly how a glass of wine is to ob¬ 
viate such results. 

GtiENGyuE.—A glass of wine like all other remedies to be of 
effect ought to be availed of early. For instance you a\-e sitting 
next to a strange lady or a strange gentleman. You are both 
anxious to breal^lhe frigid spell, will you allow me the plea¬ 
sure, &c.” The thing’s done at once—and you glide into an easy 
chit chat. 

Candide. —And so would you if you had asked her to permit 
you to help her to a wing of the chicken before jou. 

Glknoyle.— Or some moody son of man takes it into his 
wayward head that you have cut him of late and he deems it 
necessary forsooth to look as black as thunder at you. A radivint 
smile—a quiet cordial bow—and a cheery invitation to imbibe, 
at gnee exorcises the sulks of blue devils and suspicion, and con¬ 
fidence is restored. In this way I can assure you many little 
breaches are healed by a little wineshed, that in the process of 
time and misconstruction might lead to’bloodshed. 

Candide. — Buss ! we have had enough of the subject, and 
you are getting prosy. 

Glengyle.— Enough of wine ? Well, I did not think that 
would be your exclamation. But, b^ore we dismiss these bright 
decanters, let me ask you all, is it not equally astonishing and de¬ 
lightful to think how much the art of preparingthe necessaries of 
life has advanced in Calcutta! How much Have we not improved 
of late in the modus operandi of cooling wines! ^uch inflictions 
as I have suffered (and so have ybu all) in the days of mere Salf- 
|>etrel Until the blessed* int|;twl|||jtioa *of Glauber’s saltis,^ India 
might be said to have’belonged % the dark ages. * ’ 

CANW;E<-**Aad yet little didst tliou.dream ,that thou eouldst 
flfer l?ring thyself ^ink of Giaulier’s salt^ wi|;l| pleasore^, ^ 
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Glenoyle. —No wonder wine formerly had not the flavor it 
now has. The old abdar fashioti was a regular churning process, 
and when the Amrecta was handed up, it had about as much 
gusto as the churned ocean, but alas! there was any thing but 
immortality in the draught. 

Grutli. —Well, since the glorious union of Nitre and Sul¬ 
phate of Soda, it is to be hoped that «o one henceforward 'and 
forever will be guilty of the unforgiveable crime of cajoling 
away a man from his own quiet comfortable domicile to poison 
him with luke warm water, and hot wine. 

Candide —Oh ! Horrible, most horrible. 

OiVlNEs.—Horrible! (a general shudder.) 

De Rohan.— Cuerelle remove—There is still however a pi¬ 
tiable degree of ignorance on the subject of the divine mystery 
of cooling. I did intend to have published a little tract entitled 
“The Complete Cooler or Eveijy Man his own Abdar,’* 
but as this circle is sulBcieiitiy extensive in it# ramifications to 
supersede all necessity of publication, 1 will, while they advance 
the first course, briefly lecture, with your permission, on a point 
so important to the health and good humour of the community. 

Omnes.— Go on, go on. 

De Rohan. —An Abdar was formerly a Lord paramount in 
an unfortunate gentleman’s establisliment—a perfect Nero who 
played the fiddle while his master’s wine was burning; he is now 
less than the least; the whole race have eaten dirt and fallen from 
their high places. You no longer say bring bring me an Abdar, 
you say bring me any soor who may happen to be obtainaUe, 
Well! having provided jour man, or men to operate (let me now 
be considered as speaking of a family of four or five persons)^ 
.You provide a species of bucket rather broader at the upper 
part then at the base. 

Grdtli. —For chemical reasons tbs largest quantity of s 
cooling mixture should be collected round the superior portion 
of tlm liquid to be cooled. 

Glbngyle. —Round the shoulder of a bottle for instance, 
which must^tand upen its base otherwise the frigorific mixture 
mingles in the most amicable manner imaginable thi^ough the 
cork with youi^sherry or-# 

De Rohan.—D on^t interrupt a pro(jessor in the midat of bit 
lecture. Well! you get a wooqensuckef lined throughout t^itb 
lead and sufliciently large to hold seven bottles, with the spac(e of 
about half an inch or rather more between the sides of each bot- 
yon get aieaden cover^which fits said bucket astight^ as ihd 
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lid of a Laurence-kirk Tabatiere fits the box. Then you pro¬ 
vide two or three common horse blankets and having advanced 
" thus far into the bowels of the land” you either contemplate 
your preparations with complacency, or you do not, according 
to the mood of mind you may happen to be in at the* time. If 
you are thinking of Rosa Maria, the whole thing is thrown away, 
your would not give a cheriy stone for a bottle of George the 
Fourth’s best sherry marked Private Bin No. 32, but if you are 
thinking of your dinner, ah ! voila une autre chose,” 

Wilfrid. But what in the name ofParenheit is the use of 
the horse blankets ? I can understand the horse buckets—but 
the horse blankets ! 

De Rohan. “ Not to know this argues yourself unknown.” The 
horse blankets, or for the matter of that you may take any other 
blankets, are superb non-conductors. You envelope your bucket in 
tJiem as carefully as you would fold your own Matilda in her 
Cashmere before^onducting her, of a raw English summer night, 
from the .squeeze room down that most rheumatic of pas¬ 
sages to her carriage in Charles Street. The horse blankets de¬ 
fy for a time even the muzzy, hot, fumy, steamy, moi.st, nas- 
tyness of a Bengal atmosphere, jil^serving the precious liquids, 
around which they are swathed with as many folds as a mum¬ 
my cloth, from its never suificiently-to-be execrated abominations. 

Wilfrid. Well ? 

De Rohan, Well! you next prepare your salts, Glauber salts 
and salt petre. 1 say nothing of more costly reducers of terope- 
r^re, for heaven knows the people in Bengal wont be able to 
atford any of any kind very soon—well, prepare your salts, let 
them be of the best quality, white, finely crystalized, and dry; pure 
conglomerates of frigidity ; half of saltpetre and half of sulphate 
of soda in other words glauber salts—wow, for the first time, pro¬ 
perly honored and reverenced amongst men, of o/of, but another 
Dame for dreary anticipations and perplexing thoughts to the un¬ 
lucky school boy, dose avoiding, who yet saw inexorable fate in 
the siiape of a cracked tea cup half filled with a drab coloured, 
luke warm liquid. 

Grutli. My dear fellow we will excuse your reminiscences 
on that subject; go on with your lecture. 

De Rohan. Well ! now^you have your buckets—^your buc» 
kets and your salts readjr--*^ * • 

Wilfrid. How much of the latter ? 

.... 

De RoI!AN.<~^ 1 should say for a bcfcket capable of hbldiag 
IfeVen bottlEs } you should, if the weather be warm tgke ithrof 
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seers of Glauber Salts, and three seers of Saltpetre, ff the 
weather be tolerable, that is ?o say the thermometer not more 
than 80, then two seers and a half of each will suffice. 

Grutli* —Pulverized ? 

De Rohan. —Some artists of eminence pulverize. I do not, 
or rather I could not. Once when I aftenipted it (for these shb- 
liine mysteries do no discredit to the master liand) I produced 
a sqiiaslimabosh kind of salified mass, about the consistency of 
“ big little red deer sw'auip” in Kentucky. I have used ever since 
the crystals merely broken up a little to promote more speedy 
deliquescence. \Vell, you satisfy yourself by previous experi¬ 
ment as to how much water w'ill cover the shoulders of your 
bottles wdien jn the bucket. You have that quantity in porous 
Serais cooling in the evening breeze while you are warming 
your side^j by a gallop, or your hear! by a saunter in the witch¬ 
ing smile of some recently arrived Amelia or Georgina Eliza¬ 
beth, whose eyes form two additional evening stars to the loun¬ 
gers on the course. You return home full of the most ardent 
affection for Georgina Elizabeth and your dinner. Now comes 
the moment “ big with the fat^f Sherry and of Beer.” You pre¬ 
pare yourself for the solemn process by a moderate Libation to 
Jupiter if you like, half a glass of Brandy tossed down your own 
throat calms the pangs of absence and gives you an appetite. 
You pour the already somewhat cool water into your bucket; you 
dash in the Salts, placed ready in separate tin vessels, or silver, 
or gold vessels if you like, (I only say tin because there is a pre¬ 
tension about the other indicative of bad taste) in separate fin 
■vessels, each bolding exactly three seers; you pour in the Glau¬ 
ber about a minute, not more, before the Saltpetre, and stir it 
about rapidly—now comes the consummation of the mystery. 
“ To be well shaken before taken” is a sublime maxim, |)ut write 
mine on your soul in characters of fire “ Sriit like the very 
DEVIL.” Cliurii the Ocean furiously as<Narrain said to the As- 
soors. Agitate! Agitate ! Agitate ! as Mr. O’Connell said to 
the Irjish. In short the great secret of the whole is to bring 
about the most rapid dissolution of the Salts which ii ispossible 
for the energies and t^e devotion of human nature to accomplish. 
Two men with little bundles of cane agitate the Salts iii thdAva- 
ter and you will doubtless agitq|^ tAem if they dont ** thru Ao 
with a wUl.*^ In five minutes or thereabouts they (that k to 
say th§ Salts not the menf will be d^jirly a|i dissolved; but time 
was made for slaves, Saltpetre and hfs brother Glauber dont care 
a figpbout minutes, sometimes they dissolve quicker and some- 
limes slower, I suppose accordihg to the affection, or 
happen to have fqr eaaji other on the oecasiom 4^'the 
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way is not to leave ofl‘ stirring till you feel that but a Yery 
small quantity remains iindissolvecl at the bottom of the bucket. ‘ 
Then with a grateful and rejoicing heart clap in your wine, you 
may have had one bottle of Sherry in, or even two, during the 
whole stirring process; the greater coolness for thSm and the 
greater bliss lor you ; clap in your wine, on with the cover, your 
btmket is already standir^ on a blanket, envelope it entirely, cut 
oft* all connection with the atmosphere, breathe a gentle prayer 
to Thyonaeus for the success of your experiment and await the 
result in a dignified attitude* In about eighteen minutes, during 
which you discuss your Salmon and Poml'ret the eftect is com¬ 
plete, apply “ liquors of sorts’’ to the part alfected and if they be 
cool why “ rejoice therefore.” If they be not, devote your stu¬ 
pid head to the inferior divinities after the fashion of George 
Fitzclarence. But there is one thing. Dont let your menial 
commit the atrocity of leaving the wine on the table, even in 
coolers. The moment he has helped your guest or yourself let 
him, swift as a swallow to its nestling young, rush back to the buc¬ 
ket, replace the bottle in the frigorific mixture, and hastily as he 
values his life put on cover and blanket. It is better to curb ones 
divine fury for the veritable l|acchus and swallow him cool 
when he does come, than by an animal impatience to gulp li¬ 
quids, like a horse at a pond, deprive them of that most preci” 
ous freshness. 

GrutlI. —Then you have your bucket in your dining room? 

De Rohan. —In ray diningroom ! aye in iny dressing room, 
in my bed if it were necessary, why if you had the appa- 
i;j»tus outside your claret would absorb at least a degree of ca¬ 
loric from the atmosphere in transitu, a thing not to be thought of 
without a shudder; besides you have only to conceal the horse 
blanketed bucket with wreaths of vine leaves, ivy, and roses ; 
place it en a white marble pedestal, pi ace another of verde antique 
by its side supporting the alabaster figure of a Bacchante waving 
a torch (which with a |)erfumed flame lights the operations of 
the abdar) and the whole thing is rather ornaoieutal than 
otherwise. 

Grutli. —I think Payne's process better. 

Pe Rohan.—1 think mine simpler—besides from the mass of 
coord water, which you have a^command you «an, provided tbo 
bucket be kept well blanketed and as close as the copper vessel 
from which the Ara\}iafi fisherman feleased the Gcnii.alway^i 
kwp the bottle of hockf ditto of seltzer, which every right 
minded man drinks before courting Morpheus, cool until bed time. 
By the way if your people agitate affer the prescribed fashion, 
4hqy ought to t^duoe the temperatuae ofjhe water in the bucket 
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ileerly or fully 40 degrees below that of the atmosphere ; ascer-i 
' tain this by your thermometer,* which all great masters of the 
frigorific art carry in their pockets, le void! (pulls out an ivory 
pocket thermometer) with this little instrument every true PO¬ 
COCURANTE tests the temperature of his wine, and if at any un¬ 
fortunate mansion of little ease he finds Claret higher than 48® 
Burgundy below 70® or Hock above 34P, let it thenceforward'be 
Taboo to his soul. 

CUERGLLE. —Le premier service de Monseigneur est servi. 

FILET DE BCEUF SAUTE. 


AUX TRUFFES. 


1 Chicorie a la creme. 


1 Laitus aujus. 

2 Cnisse de poularde a la 
Tartars. 


2 Epigrammi d*Agneau. 

3 Langue de veau sauce 
piquanfe. 

4 Epiuards aujus. 

5 Rognons au vin di chain- 
pagne. 

6 Pommede terreau naturel.^ 

7 Cotelette en papillotte. 

8 Palais de bosuff a la Paget. 


3 Cotolette a la Financiere, 

4 Asperges a la sauce. 

5 Blanquttee de veau aux 
champignons. 

6 Pomme de terre a lamai- 
tre d'hotel. 

7 Ris de veau ala financiere. 

8 Petits Pdtis a la Beche- 
mel aux truffes. 


DINDON AUX TRUFFES. 

HORS D'ffiUVRES 

Salade d*anchois 
Citron. 


Jamhon de Bayonne. 

Artichauts a la poivrade. , 

De Rohan. —Apropos, where has that famous controversy 
gone to which blazed up for a time in this good town of Calcut¬ 
ta with so much fierceness and energy, so much fire and no little 
smoke*? I meQn Utilitarianism versus poetry, what was it all 
about ? Wilfrid, my good fellow, pray what do the UtilitarisuR 
say touching the merits of poetry. 1 don’t understand either 
Coptic, Chinese or Benthamic, so kindly edify us by giving the 
opinion of the great sage and hi$ followers on the point at issde 
in simple SMon English. i ^ . 

, WiLPRCD.—Why, I hardly know rhyself what are really thiii 
Befithamic notions of poetry. I used to think the celebrated Uti« 
Mtarian was at variance with a silly ancient, who has been 

thefather of criticism. Atistode said that poetiy If 
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the most philosophical of all writing, and I had some how or 
other taken it into my head, theft Bentham regarded the divine • 
art as less valuable than a game of Pushpin, and had pronoonc* 
ed it to be necessarily opposed to moral truth and mischievous 
in its results. The Benthamites, however, have puzzled me 
greatly by at one and the same moment attacking poetry as 
violently as their leader «vas said to have done, and swearing 
that he was grossly misrepresented, and had expressed in reality 
a higher notion of the art than 1 had done. 1 must repeat 
to you one of the passages in Benthara’s works, which have given 
rise to the late noisy controversy. 

“ Prejudice apart, the game of Paahpin is of equal value with the arts of music and 
poetry. If tlie game of Pushpin furnish more pleasure, it is more valuable than either. 
Every body can play at Pushpin ; poetry and music are relished only by a few. The 
game of Pushpin is always innocent; it would be well if the same conld always be as* 
serted of poetry. Indeed between poetry and truth there is a natatal opposition ; false 
morals; iictitious nature. The poet always stands in need of something false.” 

Now, how the Utilitarians can attempt to justify or explain 
away such a passage as this, is a matter of wonder to the plain 
and unsophisticated. Perhaps some Benthamite amongst us will 
favour us with a word or two upon the subject. I pause for a 
reply. ^ 

De Roh an.— After all I’ll bet sixpence, there’s not an Utilita¬ 
rian in the room, who knows what Pushpin is, or can play at 
it. I am accomplished both in theory and practice. But Wilfrid 
pauses for a reply; for heaven's sake give him one Eastern- 
holm, or that glass which hangs balanced in mid air while his one 
eye rests on you and his other on the Cbambertin will never reach 
its destination. 

• Easternholm. —The mysteries of the game of Pushpin 1 
cannot pretend to develop, but all that Bentham meant to con¬ 
vey I take it by the homely illustration which has given such a 
shock t^ the sensitive nerves of Wilfrid is, that the poeticsd 
form is only valuable, as it gives pleasure. 

De Rohan. —^With'the utmost respect to Bentham, I do con*- 
ceive that he talked most prodigioys twaddle in the matter of 
Poetry and Pushpin, as I shall endeavour to prove by and byj, 
but in the mean time has no Benthamite more* to say in favof 
of his apostle’s views touching the comparative value of tlie tW9 
pastimes, than our friend Easternholm ? 

< *Lb Yovageur.— 1 do not su'bscribe to Bentham's oplninna, 
yhich 1 think are as nlj^ra in poetry «a8 in religion, but in tl]^ 
iftstanoe it should *be considered, that he was writing ..on 
monds, and that the illastration, which has given 
so much offence was merely intended to save , a long 
flplanatioa*: It is as much as saving, that all amnsemei^ 
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Sire ta be classed by the quantity of pleasure they yields 
. «ot by the intricacy of the gsfme. As for the moral effects, 
I believe we shall all agree, that poetry and eloquence are 
better suited to influence the passions than to convince the rea- 
«on, and i# we were to name a utilitarian, Tyrians amongst 
the antients, or Kdrner of our own days, as proofs of what poe-? 
ty can effect in a n^itional struggle* l^g would consider Ban- 
tham’s position as strengthened rather than weakened by such 
instances. 


• GrutLI.— Comment ? how? explain mon bon Toyagenr<r^i„ 

Le VoyAGEUR.— Because the effect was produced by the 
pleasure of the poetry. By the bye as Wilfrid has thought 
proper to bring Aristotle forward in defence of his favorite pur¬ 
suit, 1 would .ask him in what place he found the assertion that 
poetry is the most philosophic of all writing. I remember that 
in the Poetics he says that it is more philosophical than histo¬ 
ry which treats of individuals, bntpoetry of man in general ; but 
in my opinion it would be difficult to shew that the reflections 
of Tacitus or of Hume, are not as generally applicable to hu¬ 
man affairs as those of Homer or of Shakespeare. 

Wilfrid. —Eastemholm hal no ground whatever for his sup¬ 
position that Bentham speaks of the form and not the spirit 
of Poetry. His words are too decisive to be taken in that 
sense. It is not mere verse or the externals or unessentials of 


|>netry which the greatest utilitarian philosopher asserts are 
opposed to moral truth. In another place he sneers at Homer 
and scoffingly asks us, where we shall place him among the mora¬ 
lists ? Considerirjg the age in which he flourished his inorffi^s 
were wonderfully pure. Pope notices the opinion of Lon¬ 
ginus that Homer was remarkable for the grandeur and 
jexcellehce of his sentiments. He also alludes to the “ innu¬ 
merable instances” which Dupont in his Gnomologia Hemerica, 
bas given of a resemblance between the sentiments of Homer' 
and those of the Scriptures. The poets* of the Bible have al¬ 
ways been esteemed good moralists even by ma^ who do not 
I>elievfe the Scgptures to be the word of God. “ The best secu¬ 
rity^ says Campbell “ that we possess, for the probability of 
‘tfie poet*s talents beiifg employed in the support of virtue is kt 
the nature of Poetry itself. Impurity is an anomaloiu mixture 
in its character;^ lii the aatnelnanner as the painter or soji|l{>- 
tor naturally selects the Icw/eliest objecte in external nature, iip 
I think* is the poet nat^irally led to Ik^ell on the finest traitS M 
being.: Tljfiitindividaal or painters b Ata* 

couriie oalf proves {be obliquities of theirpiiiir:^* 
4|^bar ;taste8 and jougbt not to be brought agUiust tbe 
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of their arts- To suppose that an«art, so divine as that of poe* 
ti 7 , so associated with the deepest feeling and the loftiest 
thoughts—an art of which the spirit infuses itself as it were into 
our converse with the creator and the universe^^ is siq[ip]y con¬ 
fined in its results to mere pleasure and that pleasure 'to bear 
an affinity to the amusement derived from a game at Push- 
pinr, is downright blasphemy or insanity, 'arid could only be 
excused in a drunkard or. a fool. When a man who sets up 
for a philosopher talks in this way, he deserves no mercy. 
Le Yoynyenr enquires where Aristotle has said that Poe¬ 
try is ‘the most philosopliical of all writing. 1 confess I can¬ 
not turn immediately to t)ie passage, but 1 have a vague recol¬ 
lection of having met the sentiment in the pages of Anstutle, 
and 1 know that Wordsworth in one of his prefaces, alludes to 
it with admiration and^lelight. Coleridge too, observes in his 
Biograpliia Literaria that Aristotle has pronounced tho 
essence of poetry” to be “ the most intense, weighty and philo¬ 
sophical product of human art.” However, this is an incidental 
question ; all I wish to prove is that Bentliam has said what I 
have charged him with having said, and that his opinion is any 
thing but philosophical. 1 can at all events refer to the parti¬ 
cular passage in Aristotle's Poetics in which he says that it is 
not the writing in verse that makes a Poet, and that Poetry is 
“ a more philosophical and a more excellent thing than His¬ 
tory ; for Poetry is cliiefly conversant with general truth ; 
History about particular,^ This of itself is a sufficient set-ofif 
against Bentham. 

But 1 am keeping all the talk to myself—1 should like to 
be*ar He Rohan enter upon the subject. 


Dk Rohan.— It is a mystery to me, thongh excellent¬ 
ly versed, as I before observed, in all the intricacies of that 
prodigious game on which the modern Socrates has conferred 
immortal renown. To me it seems that this oracular sage ei¬ 
ther did not know what*he meant when he talked of Poetry and 
Pushpin, or he delivered himself of one of those surprizingnessea 
known amongst the prophane vulgar by the euphonious and de¬ 
lectable appellation of Mares-nests, in tvliich by the, way, as in 
the oracle of greatest happintiss principle, the late venerable 
Bentham dealt wholesale, retail, and for exportation— 
be Hid that prejudice apart, tbe*|;aii»e of Peg Top— ' 

^ 'v„ 

ell Pusll^n—wai.pf equal valu,f.^itl|)^> 

.of l^c ;^as ffibre,ohjr^^tO:fhan; 


befidtoullhear 01 


ie twaddl^^ 




6 gaihe of ]^ushpln, or e^n that of dfimps, 
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f^hicli is A iiluch prettier*’gpne than the other^ eontrihii* 
ting to save a country from the unjust grasp of foreign , 
invasion ? If the philosopher would not recollect Tyrtseus, an^ 
the liberfl scorned to remember the Saxon.Korner, surely 
the miftd of the republican might have had some glimpses 
touching the positive utility of Ca irat his ear might 
have caught the faint echo of the Marseillaise, still linger** 
ing over freedom’s field, immortal Valmy. How astonish" 
cd General Kellerman would have been on that occasion, if 
Bentham could have addressed him with—Citizen General it 
‘ is unbecoming in a true Republican to value any tiling except 
' for its utility, prejudice apart that infernal too-looing and 
' howling which your brave array * are keeping up, is only of 
' equal value with the game of pushpin, a game with which you, 

* Citizen General, are doubtless well acquainted, while it really 
' costs more in horns, trumpets, clarionettes, and such abomina- 
' tions which are dearer than pins. Here, Citizen General, are se- 
^ veral papers of shorts, no. 4, from Whitechapel, distribute them 
* to the arrays will thus save the expeuce of their lungs and 
^ their regimental bands.'* 

" Candide.— {Whistles Lillihullero in a low sweet whist^le.) 

Df. Rohan. —lYes, I understand you; but there is no neces¬ 
sity to multiply in^ances of the utility of poetry and music, 
Ivliich utility oddly, or rather naturally enough, has always been 
.of the right sort—in other words, tlie mighty sisters have been 
useftU on the side of freedom. There is no Marseillaise hymn, no 
“ Hail Columbia,* for the use of tyrants; such things are sacred 
id the people to whom the^ must.be addressed, or they pencil. 
Well, to return to the point, even as an Utilitarian Bentham 
yvrote tr^b when he had the twaddlery to compare poetry and 
inqsic with Push-pin: but sajs Rasternbolm, he meant only tu 
Iritimate in his grubby-*- • 

p]ease. 


De Rohan.—I n his homely illustration, that the poetical 
fomt* ie onl^ valuable as it {jives pleasure. We can scarcely .al¬ 
low a inastei'of definitms, like Bentbain, a writer weighing 
Wo#d«he wrotit’ tfie ’ bbn^fit; bf tliis 'etplanatibn ; which is 
ilo f%edbi]Blimentary ft |hcw| the sqge did not exactly 
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** a»y other author, and never, heard of Handel, (I includd 
** amongst such the entire people who assist ” at Bartholotnenr 
fair, the Cherokee nations, the Hottentots, a majority of the 
** Esquimaux, and the inhabitc^ts of Kushavun, in lower Thibet,} 
" your pig, with the tobacco pipe, is more valuable than the 
** tbirty>six plays of the scribbler of Avon, or than the Oratorio of 
the Messiah. In short,*that which is pleasant, is pleasant~«* 
" that which is most pleasant is pleasantest.” 7'his is the mare’s 
nestisra in Beniham, which, caviare to Antient Pistols, gains 
him but a cold welcome from idealogist-despising ''men ot this 
world.” ft is like the greatesUhappiness-priuciple, that immor¬ 
tal mare’s-nest which is presented to mankind as a novel dis^ 
covery, just as if it had not been known* not only eighteen hun¬ 
dred years ago, but from the time of the flood, l^tmrod him¬ 
self, you may rely upon,it, would never have been such a grand¬ 
father of Donkeys as to have questioned the truth of the maxl-^ 
ma felicifan axiom; he would merely have told you, that his 
ideas ot promoting the greatest happiness of the greatest num¬ 
ber for the longest time, diflered irum those of*^Bentham, * voila 
tout.* 

Tub Unknown. —Nimrod wa& the first Pococurante, fervent 
striving, with a migiity spirit, under the stars, and in the moaning 
depths of dark forests. 

De Rohan.— Then we’ll drink his health if you please, while 
Easternholm delivers himself of a storm upon the devoted 
head of Wilfrid, who is, 1 see, standing on his guard intrench¬ 
ed in a Pati a la Becha7nelle. 

•E\steknh«>IjM.—N ay, not I, the odds are too fearful when 
Ee Voyageur does * not subscribe to the opinions of Bentham,” 
and Candide whistles liUibullero, “The better part of va¬ 
lour is di|(cretion,” say I; that’s part of my philosophy. It was 
a tine display of heroism in Fitz James no doubt, when he be¬ 
held “ Clan Alpine’s wanriors tfhe,* start up at Roderick Dhu’s 
whistle— 

' ■ '■* — that whistle roannad the glen 
At once with ftill five hundred men— 

to place his back against a rock and exclaim— 

. -1 -» thia rock ahall fly 

from iti firm bass m soon Ss I— 

but I can’t help thinking he made a virtue of necessity, as many 
heroes havn done b6fqre*an4ltBer hinf, and would gladly have 
get aj|ay if he could, from loch ugly odds, and I theiwlofe who. 
am ifiplero, may he excused fur making a retreat before the 
united forces of De Rohan and Wilfrid, when Do Voyagenr 
withdraws ilia Telamnnian shield, and leases m sing^ te aihh 
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fitin the fight. I must not surrender vf^ithout one blow, for th« 
honour of the cause, however! To return then, to the plain 
matter of fact, of a subject wliicli belongs rather to a mo^to 
than a Pococurante Society—be^.it observed, that my interpreta¬ 
tion was rather conjectural than positive, and 1 don’t think, such 
as it was, that it has been rightly apprehended^ or fairly repre¬ 
sented by you Wil-frid—but I shall better explain myself* by 
an illustration; you, I know, can recite from -memory some 
of the finest passages of Milton, oblige me then by a recitation 
in your own emphatic style of a part of Satan’s address to the 
Sun, eight or ten lines merely, will do—now no excuses for it 
is essential to my case. 


Wilfrid. —I cannot exactly perceive how that can aid you 
nor do 1 profess to be—however, as you say— 

. {^Wilfrid recites.) 

« thoD that with snrpaMini; Riory crown’d 
ook’st from thy sole doniiniuD like the God 
Of thi||tew world, &c. 

Easternholm. —^That is magni^cent blank verse. Now be so 
gfood as to read it as plain prose disregarding all metrical divi¬ 
sion. (Wilfrid reads.) Well, now de Hohan, do you perceive 
the difference if^thc poetry whatever it is, is still there, but what 
a change 1 


’Tis Greece, but living Greece do more. 


and yet who can say that anv thing but the mere the mere 
vehicle of these grand thoughts is changed ? the original,the poe¬ 
tical form gave us greater pleasure, and, inasmuch as itdoes tb&t 
and that alone, is that form valuable. Do you perceive de 
Rohan ? At any rate, my argument like my wine is exhausted, 
and, if you don’t change tlie subject, at least be good enough to 
pass the Chambertin. I’ll pledge you in a bumper to the immor¬ 
tal, memory of the great unknown whck invented the glorious 
^game of Pushpin. 

', iCiJB Unknown.—^T bat was Alfhnzo Uiovinatesco. I knew 


a.Lahspis,adc of Don Pablo de Toledo*^ TerUa. .IJe VfaS; 
kiiM.by;|lp falW a draw-bridge at tie siege of Pavia. Oh fhe' 
same 4ay jRourbon gave ip Ips adpiesiop ..Ibo, Society—^yop 

ow the;,|fC|u%;,;.v . - , - ’ ” ’ 

W 4-MA . a. A .id a. L. 1 ^ 1 i. ' '' 
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immeasurably more valuable tha|i the other. Bentham, in 
his svreeping style, seems to havd abused botii. Thouglt verso 
is not a constituent part of poetry, it undoubtedly gives it 
an additional and highly congenial charm. The music of 
sound seems very ^nearly allied to what may be tjalled the 
music of tJiought. Milton felt this, when he spoke of 

thoughts iJiat voluntari^^ move harmonious numbers.” Thus 
amoral truth comes upon the ear and mind with a double grace 
when expressed in musical and poetical language and leaves a 
longer and more delightful impression than the same truth ex¬ 
pressed in the plain prose of Bentharn. 1 observe in a late 
number oiBlackwood, that Mr. Elliott, the author of the Corn- 
law Rhymes is praised for having asserted tliat “ Poetry is im¬ 
passioned truth,” though the Reviewer takes credit to himself 
for having said the same thing long before. I beheve this defi¬ 
nition is anything but*a new one. Campbell has beautifully 
said in verse, something very near it. 

“ For song is but tht eloquence of truth.** 

Dr. Johnson says that poetry is the art of uniting pleasure 
with truth by calling in imagination to the help of reason. Cow¬ 
ley has warmly said that “ there is not so great a lie to be 
- found in any poet as the vulgar conceit of meu^ that lying is 
essential to good poetry.” 


IjE Voyageur. —Gentlemen 1 am obliged to you for your de¬ 
fence. If the divine strains which you have noticed are poetry 
1 give up the argument. Hear the gabble of geese which drove 
fames from his three kingdoms 

Ho broder Teague dost hear.,de decre* 

^ liilii bullero, bollen a la ' 

JDat we shall have a new depaty 

Lilli bnllero, bnllen a la . ' 

. • Lero lero Ulli bnllero lero lero hnl'eu a la • i 

Lero, lero, tiili bullero, lero lero bttlien a la. 

«a 

and yet Burnet tells* us that " it made an impression which 
" cannot be imagined by those that saw it not. ^ And perhaps 
* never had so slight a thing so great an effect.” I agree with 
JWTilfrid that the Philosopher who eould compare this sublinnity 
to Pushpin deserves no mercy I As for fiie morals ^ of Homit 
which our friend censures Behth am for scoffing at, I have itl-iK 
vfays thoi^t they might be summed up in one word—* '^ 


ms.politipAfivu more and thnse.his 
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Kad the poetical before vre proceed, I am aware of tlie difficni- 
ty of piecisioti, and I thereTore hazard my own opinion more for 
the flake of hearinj^ that of others than from beiii*; satisfied uf 
its correctness. 1 should define the poetical in the fine arts to 
be that which represents or describes iiunian passions, and which 
is capable of exciting in us, emotions similar to those produced 
by the passions themselves. For instai^e we should not allow a 
kndscape to be poetical though copied with the greatest accu«» 
racy from nature, but we cannot look at that celebrated one of 
G. Poussin, the whirlwind passing before Elijah without feeling 
that it is poetical, because we sympathise with tiie terrors with' 
which the supernatural storm would fill a real spectator. But 
1 wish to hear what others think of tliis. 


De Rohan^. —Let each member give his definition of poetry 
and the poetical in a few words, it will at all events exercise his 
ingenuity and practice iiim in that brevity which is the soul of 
wit. We shall probably all disagree, but “ en passant” permit 
me to remark that viewing poetry as a practical Utilitarian, 
not as a Benthamite, I look upon the verse of Lillibullero quoted 
by Le Yoyageur as positively sublime. 


Wilfrid.—I reply to Le Yoyageur by observing that his 
specimen of " the gabble of geese’* has no more connection 
with poetry than the prose of Bentham has with the verse of 
Milton. It is not therefore a case in point. Its influence was 
not owing to its poetry —for any thing lesspoetical could hard¬ 
ly be conceived. When a pSople are in a highly excited state 
a vmere trifle either in verse Of prose, may, owing to certain as- 
fiocialioris, have a strange and prodigious eflect. When*a 
cnp is already full a very little drop will make it overflow. But 
patriotic poems, deserving of the name, may not only exercise an 
influence over a nation alreadjr excited, but may produce an origi¬ 
nal excitement, and rouse a whole people from a state of l^hargy. 

Lb yoVAOEUR.— rl’hen you abandon ^our arguments, for we 
jBaini' jiist'heard the Marseillmse, Ah Ca Ira and ^lUhulU^a 

S ‘ id in pr^f of the utility of poptry j but we Wait, for your 
ithm ‘ liif it',.' ^ 

, will ^ my best. Dr. Jolmson, indeedi.has sal4, 

that lie kiifeltbpt to inllit popiry by a definUion dpiy she# 
the narrhVlieie of the definfer; f dlire/nbt biretcnd to hffef a conai 
idftb ai*#«b'i«bjPPlJooali|e i«ini|ibn,^bi!i|,'..t|ibibUb,^^^ -if# 


:ip>piciui^^que.'nr mhsicaldaii|^|^#' 


bht > imRimilti'vbi 
hiiyetiMd.' V' 
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' I sliould like tp enplaio what is meant by the term tmagh 
native in opposition to that of Hteral^ because I think I could 
very easily show that imagination is uot opposed to truth, I 
feel inclined also to ex^plain the opinion of Oauipbell that mo^ 
(in a high sense of the term and not speaking of it as 
a dry‘sciencej is the essence of poetry^ and that fiction is only 
the refracting atmospher^e which difi’uses moral truth.—But t 
must really take leave of the subject, for I have already occu« 
pied more than ray due share of the converi^ation. 

Candide.—Y e are sly rogues M. M, le Voyageur and DeRo* 
han ! Extemporize a definition of POETRY, ! Epigraminatize ditto! 
Upon my soul, a cool request! It reminds me of the young lady's 
resolution to read Shakespeare some wet morning. But as we 
are all to engage in this funny task, I will not refuse to take my 
share in the folly> secure that 1 shall have my Iau§;h in turn at 
all events, 

** Hane veniam petimusqiie damusqne vicissim ” 

It seems to me then, that poetry in its birth and first concept 
tion is a mode of thought. Of vigorous and powerful thought 
always, but not always oftliouglit that is just and pure. When 
next‘poetry steps forth from the womb of thought and is clothed 
its creator with words as with a garment, then does, 
it choose the most adorned and beautiful of the modes oif speech, 
and marries itself to melody, for however, much thought ms^ 
partake of the mode of poetry, without it be wedded to nmn** 
bers it wants that whic.h is needed for its perfectness, and we 
see that it is not good for it to be so alone. Thus to my mind, poetry, 
tOj,serve me of the terras of the schoolmen, is not an entity, but a 
^nulity. If it shall be objected to me, that this definition, but shows 
my “ narrowness” for that it excludes “ fancy and imagination” 
essential to poetry, 1 answer, not so, for these are but modes of 
that kir^ of thought, which when meetly expressed in words all 
men call poetical. If it shall be further objected to me, that I have 
said it is a mode of thought vigorous and liowerful alijivays, but 
tiot Slways pure and true, whereas poets have sung and said of 
their art, that it is “ The eloquence of TRUTH” smd furtlier thai 
it is " impassioned truth,” 1 say again to my objectors it is not 
jSO. Eloquent gnd impassioned truth it orften is, often too, alas | 
isiteloqqent and impassioned f^sehobd ! Then does it tie., 
come « corruptip optimi,” the wpfst abuse of the best gift. . And 
TOough Whenf it serve eMl it Idsea sottiething of its pe^j|cfii|sas 
and ^auty, how moph^bf^auty doeli It itiot often still frjes4|we t 
'Ho jL macli 1 Do we not aft kndw'lt'!' f^;«|ittiPt':thititeiltIiSl‘,iiiat 
I‘ mpe ;^ed, if I- have emd, ih assi^Ug top little Ae 

its liipits are hianfi conception Pf tit 
And it may treat of all that therein is, 

t ir ' 
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Art from its province by idle controversies and comparisons, than 
I shall exclude nature. apply tny definition to this 

similitude of Bentham’s, likening poetry to pushpin. A silly 
impertinence of which any man might be ashamed and which 
I hope a»future editor will expunge. Why may not a 
poet treat of Ethics in as useful a manner as the author of 
a “ Theory of Regards and punishments,*’ or if not in* as 
useful manner as ^e, at least in ns useful manner ? lam lower¬ 
ing my tone yOti wil] note Wilfrid, purposely to the uUra-Utili- 
level, but 1 Cannot help surmising that what Bentham 
was really thinking aboui|^hen he h-t, drop this idle reflexion 
was something like this—Allies are a Science. The highest of 
all the sciences. To apprehend rightly and to teach all truths 
therein, the method of dealing with the subject must be the ana¬ 
lytical and inductive method, proceeding step by step, and with 
a careful and minute order and arrangeibent. To this poetry 
is unsuited, for such a poem would be too like “The loves of the 
Triangles,** and though poetry may light us now and then to 
truth it is also too often the ignis fatuos of error. Therefore 
is it in reality worthless but for the pleasure it gives, and we 
must confess it, prejudice apart. Thus can 1 fancy the philoso¬ 
pher of Queen Square to have reasoned, and with a mind of this' 
hard and dry character it would be in vain for a poet to argue. 
The late Dr. Milner a “high man of his year in mathematics** 
when a Sizar at Cambridge borrowed Paradise Lost from a friend 
to read. WJhen be returned it, bis friend asked him what he 
thought of it, why he said, “ *tis all very well but what does it 
prove !** This story may serve a “ pendant” to poetry and push¬ 
pin. By the way Horace methinks is most “ narrow” in his deli*- 
nition too, and most unjust to his own art when, quoth he, 

— ■ -- — ** Pictoribus atqne portis 

Qiiidlibet audeitdi aemper fait tequa poiestas.” 

Not so say 1, can the painter paint thought ? No 1 he can 
but paint thought in action. As to the mEAL--’tis pure jargon, 
p^^tic ponsense. The Apollo Belvidere was zWetz/and j[o (vide 
lll£>ore!,*sJ|t& or Byron) the ideal turhs out to be “ the image 
of Ijtady JLdeHiiile Forbes!” I hope not however, from the 
knee downwards,for I^ill uphold against allcomers that it kas 
bad kgs ^d for either man or woman. ^ 

De my dear fellow you liuve,^ard 

didds few us wit^ yo^jlleas of poetry * and 

tha poeficai and |||;,|ikanrime;,iribnsieUr Cuerelle^. wiU have 
'tha kindnesis to..second' coatm im pa8itioa>^ca(4Kpti'’' 
> wili’tatp naw'pij^k 

'y||*."^|;|Wa'upon.aregiidfte%'''', 'y 

' "" ' • £. « V". 
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Berkelgy.— After Wilfred’s allusioR Johnson’s opinion, of 
a man who should attempt to defiiiyp poetry, it \tould be hazard¬ 
ing one’s reputation for an ^ enlarged capacity** to offer a dediii^ 
ti’dn. I shall not therefore say, what 1 otherwise purposed Say¬ 
ing, that poetry, as a branch of literature is sometimeji “ Truth 
in holiday attire,” and sometimes “ Truth rendered subservient 
to falsefiood for the sake of sound but I shall assume that poe¬ 
try, in tlie most enlarged sfense is, “ like wit,*i«iuch talked of,’’ 
“ No£ to be defined” at any rate after tlic ordinary fashion, least 
of all in the “ tew words,” to which Be Rohaiia limits us. W© 
might as well attempt to convey a just, idea of infinity-—iot 
poetry is infinite. There is nothing oMh’e workmanship of na¬ 
ture’s cunning hand which strikes, ^pals, soothes, enwraps, 
bewilders or delights the senses, that is not poetical—that is not 
POETitY in short. Who can behold tim generous courser 

‘ With ears 

• Ainl tail erect—pawing- the |;rouii(1, 

^ Pierce rapture kin(tlini> in Ins reddening eyes 
, , “ And boiling in each vein--’’ 

and say itisnotpoetiy? Who can contemplati^ the sleeping cliiftl 
—rthe ripplingf brook—the dying dolphin—the graceful swan— 
the bounding(Toe—and deny they are poetical? And will you give 
other term to thd roar of cataracts—the howling of the 
tempest—the lightning’s flash—the cry of the triumphant—or— 
(forsaking the sublime) can you discover aught prosaic in the 
dark eye of the Tyrolese madchen^ the flowers of the mead—^ 
“ daisies pied, and violets blue”—the , “ song and oar of Adpa*o 
gondolier*—^ watch dog’s honest bark.” ' ' 


• the hnm of birdv 

. The lisp of children end their earliest wor^8 ?’* 


, Trust me,-^Poetry is too vast for a definition. It embraces 
in my mind, all that exalts, terrifies or gladdens, from the view 


known Wj^jcld were ebiployed to furnish a definiitioa. pM no 
complimjEfnI IP saving this to Cmdide, Wilfrid, Qf* 
ffswfy feut the various opinion^ they entertaitt on dm liubject 
beail^»a «ut in ita tyuth. , 

^ is rights Poetry is too vast for a defini*^ 

tlon^Jv^at says oar CheopogastH*? »■ ■ 
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Grutli.—T he Poetical ? 

The Unknown.—The UiJiverse. 

Db Rohan.—A n explanation quite as clear and much more 
concise tUan any which has ever yet been attempted. Gentlemen 
the second course awaits your pleasure. 


BECASSES^ 


ASPEUGES. 

Pigeon de volier a la Cra~ 
paudine. 

Vol-au-ventde cervelle de veau 
a I’alleinande. 

Perdrix en gelie. 

Cotelettes «la prise d'Anvers. 

Touf’te a la Jinanciere aux 
trvffes. 

Langue de veau sauce piquante. 

Spinards a la crSme. 


ARTICHAVX. 

Salade de volaille. 

Tourte de filet de poularde a 

la Bechamel. 

Hognons a la brochette. 

Cai'honna^e aux epinards a 

la Louis dix huit. 

< 

Epigramme d’ agneau. 

Macaroni a la Contessa Luc- 
chesi Palli. 

Chouxfleurs aujus^ 


Beccajicas a la Byron. 


HORS D iEUVRES, 


Cornichons. 


Jamhon de Bayonne a la grc- 
Ike. 

* Snrdaigm. 

Blanquette d’ Huitres. Salade D*Anchois. 

Lincoln.— What are you thinking of my dear Glengyle, is 
your mind in inoreru of the streams whilst your eye is so irre¬ 
solutely gazing on that Carbonnade aux Epinards ? 

Glbngyle. —^Why I was thinking of two words«that to my 
mind include all that can be said of poetry—LIFE, death. 

Grutli.—I see nothing poetical in death. 


Glengyle. —If you do not, then must yon be labouring under 
a nyctalopia or Rotoundee of the mind. Patting the abstract of 
what death is aside—leaving out of the question the unloosen¬ 
ing of the silver cord, and the breaking of the golden bowl, the 
iipspringtngf of the “ animala, vagula, blandula,” (as Hadrian* 
tenderly ad4i*<^ssed bis^pul,) from its prison house of clay into 
thee realms sublime from which na trRveJlcr returns you surely 
will allow that thefe is poetry ana beautiful poetry in the death 
of! an Epaminondas^and a Nelson. Imagine the Mvest of 
brave^ that attenuated figure containing' a mighty 
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soul. Iraag^ine him with his placid smile giving the order to the 
signal master to telegraph an immortal epic in nine words 
ENGLAND EXPECTS THAT EVERY MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY. 

De Rohan. —Glorious ! Just think * 

. An they drifted on their path 
* Of the silAce deep ns death 

While tile bravest held his breath 
Par a time. 

And now they have caught the meaning of the AdmiraVs signal. 
Hurrah! what a shout! It acts like an electric shock. It is 
the war cry of the masters of the ocean,' and music in its roar.* 

Glengyle. —Yes, and by heavens now they exhibit a fearful 
joy. Oh Tacitus ! how beautiful thy expression Certaminh 
Gaudla, the raptures of the conflict. But time flies,'and Atropos 
is busy. Behold yon anxious group in the dark corner where 
the flickering lantern throws its “ ineflfectual fire” upon the pallid 
features of the Hero. And see near him kneels a friend, down 
whose cheeks in spite of him trickle the drops of manly grief;— 
and as the sands of life are fast running out,grasps his friend 
by the hand, and oh I that serene smile ! Hear ! the Christian 
hero speaks. “Hardy, thou knowcst that thus I wished to die !’* 

Lincoln. —Never let it be said that there is not poetry in 
death. 

Glengyle. —Yes, and here are words pregnant wdth poetry. 
“ In the midst of life we are in death !” 

Berkeley. —Confound your croaking, give us something else 
and rid us of your coflin and cross bones. I know a word that 
in Itself is a definition of poetry—Glengyle, 1 look towards you. 
What say you to Champagne ? 

Glengyle. —With much pleasure ray friend. Excellent in¬ 
deed, but jwe think you must add the words Saltpetre andGIau- 
bernsalts to your verbal definition. But to resume—Berkeley 
Las very ingeniously huddled all sorts of things into bis definition 
(which is no definition) such as a living horse, a dying dolphin, 
daisies, the dark eye of a Tyrolese Madchen or badger or some¬ 
thing of that sort. In shorbhe gave us a de omhibus rebus 
^ort of explanation. Something like what Berkeleyhas achiev¬ 
ed in affirmative 1 beg to submit in negative. 

Thus then say I,— poetry is nrft an Alderman, nor a leg of 
mutton, nor a pig, nor a jailor’s bill, nor a shaving box, nor a 
Coroner’s inquest, noi'potaWes, nor butterrnilk, nor the GoVer-t 
nor jGi^nerars body-guard, nor tlie Court of 'Sudder Adawiut, 
nor the Insolvent Court, nor the Srareine Court, nor the Petty 
Court, ndr the Servant’s Registry (^ce, nor an Undertaker, 
nor a Farsun, nor a man midwife, nor *a Gfocer, nor a Tailor^ 
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nor the Town Hall, nor the meat market, nor the Horticultural 
Society, nor- 

Oanpire.—N or a fiddle-stick, nor fudge ! Quoiisque tandem, 
ahiitere, Catilina,patieutia, nostra, how long do you mean to 
run on at this rate,, question ! questioi^! or in other words defini¬ 
tion ! definition ! 

Glengyle.— I think you have given a sufficiently long wind¬ 
ed one, to answer for all of us. 

Candide.—1 may exclaim with Sir Anthony Absolute 
“ None of your sneering, puppy” but such is envy. 

GlengVLE.— My dear Candide—to attempt defining poetry 
—is like cramming a giant into a vial. There is sometliing like 
this in the Arabian Niglits but I have never met it in nature. 
However, since you willhaxe a definition, I would say with some 
one, whose name I cannot now recollect, nor the occasion on 
which he said it. I would define poetry as similitude in dissi¬ 
militude—or, with the ingenious German Hoffmann, (author of 
the Devil’s Elixir) I would define it, harmony in confusion, where 
all tilings differ and yet all agree. But to return to one word 
definitions—poetry is ITY. 

Candide, (Yaivning), —I begin to think so, for more reasons 
than one. 1 wish some of you would change the subject. 

Derkelly.—S uppose you begin. 

Candide. —Well, if it must be so, it must. After all, at a 
pinch I know no subject so inexhaustible as the weather. , 

De Rohan, —Yes; it always furnislirs a most exquisite rea¬ 
son when the small change of thought runs low. It costs so 
very little intellect to observe that the day is hot or cold. 

Lincoln. —Then.you can drag in an earthquake dr storm, 
head and shoulders, which may lead tq famine, fever, and all 
that follow in tiieir dismal train. Then the weather has one great 
merit-—it is always new. It may be, that you have said yester¬ 
day that, theft day wa.s hot, cold, moist, or what not—but yes¬ 
terday is not to-daynay, the intervention of twenty-four hours, 
(in a not clinie especially) constitutes ^ an eternity to thought.* 

Glengylbu^You appear tti overlook another, apd perlmps 
the chief merit ofmeteoralogioal «bit qfiat, and that is, not only 
ita infiocence, but its spirit of scieiMfic rftsearch and improve* 
ment. « 

jll cannot lik6 an Irish bird be in 

planes at (mce; It cannot induljge in observations on the 
Wehther, and deal inTletractioii at the same time. 
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GlengyIiE.—E xactly what I* meant to illustrate. Believe 
me, the subject of tlie weather is inexhaustible. It is like a 
vast picture g:al!cry, with corridors leading off'on each side, into 
whi<;h tlie dialogists saunter backwards and forwaiMs. Thus 
the weather is hot, or cold, or moist. Then comes a disquisition, 
ondieat, or the radiationcold, or vapours,mists, waterspouts, 
deluges, earthquakes, overflowings of the sea. If you have 
been to Pori ngal, you can touch on the great earthquake of 
17.^>5 (if I recollect right). If you have been to America, you 
may refer to the terrific catastrophe of the Caraccas. You may 
then touch on volcanoes, famines and all sorts of horrors, and 
end with the distresvses at Balasore, or the boring experiment in 
the fort. 111 a word. an\ tiling but scandal—which, in fact, is a 
thing T have heard hinted at as an evil—hut of th6 existence of 
which 1 know notlihig.* 1 believe it cither gone out, going out, 
or become so vulgar, that well bred people abhor it. 

De Rohan. —Egad, j'ou can’t «!ny that, for the well bred 
people of Calcutta, \vho, whatever alterations may take place 
in the fashion of coals or robes, hats or toques, are still “ clothed 
in scandal, as with a garment.*’ 7’liis i^ partly the cause, why 
old Indians, retunilug to their native elimate, are so peculiarly 
ini.serable—they can't talk of peop/e, because their acquaintance 
with the English world is limited and imperfect—while, on the 
oilier hand, tiieir coioquial powers in the East have rarely been 
exercised on any other tojiic. Your man of lud, returning 
home, however ample may be the means of enjoyment, hoiVever 
blipssed may be the conditiitn of his breeches pocket, is yet like¬ 
ly' to be a most melancholy and higabrious monster, an antient 
and flsh-like monster, uidess he hath some predominating taste 
or pursuit—don’t you think so Lincoln? 

Lincoln. —1 do. The fish you describe is indeed cruelly out 
of liis element, from the moment he is cast ashore at Mmuit’s 
bay or Dartmouth, till descending from the Canterbury 
he finds himself in the w'ell known balcony of the three Kings 
at Deal, about to re-embark on some floating hotel, standing off 
and on, waiting for her passengers in the Downs.' 

And yet it is strange enough—you shMl hear one of these 
very “ melancholy and gentlemanlike * men afterwards^in Ben¬ 
gal, expatiate for hours at the Mess table or in his an the 

delights of England, to ipi admiring audience of home-sick youths, 
-—boasting of his redeptions and his “ bonnes for turns prais¬ 
ing the sports, horses, theatres, and the rest; while you remeni- 
her to hove seen him every mortal day^“ remote, unfriended, 
melancholy, slow”—treading the eternal mill, from his hou^n 
in the Carnatic or ids lodging in the* purlieus of Teuterden, to 
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the club, about noon. There ensconced you were sure to find 
him, yawning and picking his teeth over a tile of the Bnrkaru, or 
the proceedings of that slow-coach the Asiatic Society, till twoj 
anon sallylbg forth again, with hat too glossy and coat even more 
new than beseemeth the very highest caste ofaristocracy,would he 
linger through his regular daily beat oMJond-street, St. Jamea’s, 
Pall-mall, and up Regent’s-street; at each remove dragging a 
lengthening chain, till finally he deposited himself after these ids 
diurnal gyrations, iodine and spend the evetdng at the eternal 
club. There would he kill time by killing characters, with the other 
yellow birds of his feather, wlio dedommage themselves for the 
neglect of the exclusives of London, by this sort of coterie of their 
own ; where they are quite safe from possibility of intrusion, and 
have all their Bile and melancholy comfortably to themselves. It 
is indeed as you say; they have been all tlieir life vegetating in a 
limited society, where every body almost is personally known 
to every body else; and w'here, save in rare exceptions of ex¬ 
citation, there are no matters of engrossing general or public 
interest to occupy men’s minds, or in which they are allowed to 
play a part. Hence their heads run on particulars not gene¬ 
rals —on individuals^ not classes^xmv tribes, nor people ; upon 
men in short, and not on things. All this field oS. resources for oc¬ 
cupying the mind of an old Indian is suddenly cut off, the moment 
he takes leave of the cuddy clique off Falmouth or the Wight, 
and steps into the pilot’s boat. From that hour his misery is 
sealed—1 should rather say was sealed, until the blessed 
invention of clubs, and that most blessed of all— the club 
at the curry-coloured house as Theodore Hook calls it, *ki 
Hanover square. 

Grutll—A nd why should not o?/r worthy though lemon co¬ 
loured compatriots thus congregate together and make tlieiii- 
selves happy, like the old ladies of the Senior United or ahy other 
caste or set in Society ? ^ 

Lincoln. —Why not indeed? I said no word to such effect: 
on tlie^ contrary, I rejoice that our old associates should have found 
such good anchorage, and a snug berth that so exactly suited their 
meridian as ^lis club. I beheve none of the cajrifed'iu Fnglaiid 
needed such <an asylum near—not half so much as did our 
quiz-able Qui-hys, this refuge for the destitute. We were 
only speaking of the fad —reinSmher—as to the complete 

of the genus “ oiiD Indian” wjien he migrates to Eng¬ 
land, destitute as he generally is of aWnost every qualification for 
securing happiness in iliat unknown region—without pursuits, 
without adaptability (if I must coin) to his new position—without 
sociabieness, enthusiasms, Jiasions—without a Hobby Horse in 
ihort;tOr at least a Earo|lean hackney of the sort. Ask your sallow 
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and dismal frieiid—as he languidly meikes his punctually late ap¬ 
pearance in the club breakfast-room—if he was at the debate the 
ni^ht before on the Irish bill? Net he! What’s Hecuba to him or 
he to Hecuba ? But he may possibly tell you he heard that Sir Ba¬ 
hadur Jah had spoken three hours of an eternal circle in //tetlourt, 
upon Charles Grant’s broad hints.—“ You were there’i ?—“ No ! 
“ No ! Catch me going down to sit for hours hearing a parcel of 
“ people talking!’’—Tou«h him on the fine arts—yes ! He will tell 
you, he did go one day to the exhibition, hut saw nothing worth 
looking at, and only low people there ! Probe him—if a inilitaire,—• 
about Wormwood scrubs, or the July review of the household bri¬ 
gade at Hounslow ? Not amiss, he allow’s ; but not worth the troubl© 
and squeeze; nor so good as he has seen many a brigade day at 
Cawripore, or line movements at Meerut! Try the arts again— 
'Wou tvere at the Play ?’’—" Not I! I dout think they act half so 
** well as 1 have seen at Cbov. ringhee !” But the opeva?—No !—In 
vain do you dissert to the deaf ear, and dark eye, and dull imagina¬ 
tion,of the magnificent Pasta, and witching Malibran; or the sonor¬ 
ous p^rofundities of the awful Jupiter tonans Dragonetti, mingled 
with the delicate silver-sprinkling arpeggij of Lindley. You might 
as well practice eloquence !o the stone wall;—a parcel of squal- 
“ ling and fiddling fellows ! Quoth he”—and the only thing on this, 
opera category that does bring a twinkle into the stolid eye, or a 
curl over the proboscis —*emunctis riarihus ”—is when you touch 
on the prolonged gyrations of the divincHeberle, or some danseus© 
famed for the facility with which she accomplishes her angle of 120 
degrees fair measure, between the vertebral column and the femur. 

And thus—thus it is! 1 would say man delighteth him not, nor 
woman neither, but that the latter member of the sentence (as I 
have just hinted) may admit of some doubt. In its best sense 
it admits ofno doubt at all. With the society ofwoman—of elegant, 
well informed and cheerful womBxi—'English gentlewomen in short 
—your Indian at home has usually little to do and less to say. 
Nor c&n we wonder at this, when we remember how few 
are the places and fewer the opportunities in India, for im¬ 
buing with the partfcular end very refined taste in question, 
the great majority of our countrymen here, exiled as they are 
from school-boy-hood, and destined to spend so large a portion 
of their prime Indian days, in mofifussil jungles, where a Lady is 
a rare bird indeed. * ’ 

. Grutli. —Gome come! this is pleasant enougt as ^descrip¬ 
tion; but surely a horrible caricature of the old-lndiaiTichthyo¬ 
logy. It is rather hat tl^ were than what they aris. 

ItiNCOLN.—Not so, I swear! The Caricature as you call itis 
Booei where one has to speak of the vast and dismal rnsjority of 
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Vl'ijora SO many return to after a three or four years trial 
of Eij'^land, in reality because they are weary and Jong- to 
stand aguiiL on the antique ways of cutchery and parade and 

office/’ however tiiey may pretend ’tis poverty that drives 
them lOfack. 

So mind* you! I protest with all formality against being 
supposed to include all, niy catalogue of miserables ; on 
the contrary I declare my belief that tltis blessed earth hardly 
contains more happiness condensed into a brief—^.alas how brief, 
space of three years—’‘with wings of down'* and all that, as the 
Randolph hath it—but I have lost the graiiiinatical thread of 
my discourse in the midst of my extacy, wherefore 1 begin the 
sentence again, that 1 may end it and my iiarrangue togeiiier 
with decency—tberil say that greater happiness may not easily 
on this nether earth be compressed into 30 or 40 calendar 
months, than 4>cfu}Joth him of India—albeit vvitli 30 or 40 years 
on his grizzled pate—who revisits EngTaiid after a long long 
abNeuce,if so be that he \» an enthusiast in any liberal or 
elegant pursuit; in other words if he have a tolerable stud of 
good and serviceable lloLbiex to bestride. Him shall the morn¬ 
ing find pleasantly awaking froiri cheerful dreams id' the last 
night’s debate, or concert, opera, or parly—seated over his 
muffin, his twin eggs, perchance his broiled ham, it may be even 
his Scotch haddock, lubricated with libations of monopoly Teaf 
On his dhjune^ appetite awaits; the childol health, the (jraud- 
child of happiness. He enjoys bis newspaper, and his loose gown, 
and the slipper half pendant from the idle foot that plays witli. 
the fender, while the fire burns briskly, and the kettle sings, 
and the saucepan simmers, and the wight blesseth himself as he 
compares all around him with the horrors of a merry montlir 
of May’’ at 11 ante meridiem, in India. Lo it is noon ! The 
man sallyeth forth rejoicing greatly ; shall be choose the Hor¬ 
ticultural, the Zoological, the grand Exhibition, or that—more 
recherche —of the water colours ? Or the morning concert, or 
the rehearsal of the new opera, or the grand review, or the Epsom ? 

he stroll down to the committee oi the House on Indian 
affairs, or go and listen to tbe babillards of the Leadenhall 
street tianaylic^ ? Would he prefer- 

I)E RoHAJif.—For Itjeaven’s sake, spare ds the hahillards* 
No! let him fliray to the glad side of the leafless cover on the 
bilk country^ with its hedge rows and neat 

cottages—farm houses and here Sind there a villa or a 
ma^nsion that s^ireadslike aVep benl^ti^^o^r feet. Tire shadows 
offhe passing clouds % over it and fn some spots jiarticuiai:, 
hdM of October sun shine falling in the winding river oar 
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greener ding-le light up new beauties, while the breeze the m- 
vigoralitjg breeze, heaven help bs how diiferent from all th© 
breezes hot or cold of this infernal country, walls health strength 
and long life down your throat by gallons, there is a whimpering 
in that patch of gorse, a prodigious moveinent of tails above 
that green jungle in miniature. Your horse pricks up his ears 
with a very gentle atchiiig of the neck a whinney, two or three 
good humored snorts and one paw with the otf lore foot—so ho 
boy ! 1 think they’ll have him out very soon Sir, yes he’ll push for 
the cover at Gopleton flat. We shall have to swim the river 
he and you who have been so long in India—D—-n India, Sir ! 
most particularly confound it ! I never again wish to hear it 
men—tally ho ! gentlemen cries the Colonel, dont press upon the 
hounds—I ride the country—and then oh Phoebus! oh Phoebus ! 
oh Diana ! oh Nimrod ! what a burst of musibal thunder-— 
’sdeath the very thought of such a scene in the midst of this di¬ 
abolical atmosphere of fever, famine, and cholera morbus is 
enough to drive one— 

Grutli. —Wine—De Rohan ? 

De Rohan. —No! brandy, gin, alcohol, aquafortis-intoxication, 
forgetfulness- 

The Unknown _Are ^ou the Auchialligatros of tbn 

first golden circle whose sign is the southern cross! 

De Rohan.—I sit rebuked. 

The Unknown.—Hope! 

Glengyle.—^W’^ hat day, or more properly speaking, what 
night of the month is this ? 

Lincoln. —The 26th of August I believe. 

Glengyle. —It is a lovely night. Behold the moon, ‘ calm 
and palcf a •phantom of the sky” as D. L. R. somewhere beau¬ 
tifully has it. I feel End^inion-like, gazing at her through yonder 
Oriel. And yet the air seems palpable. 1 can scarcely breathe, 
it feels so sultry and oppressive. 

The Unknown.— eiSov ore avoids mv aippa<ylSx T7JV exTHiv 

k‘ai iSu aeia/AOT fkeyxT eye/sro, , • 

« 

Candide. —Hah ! wbat*s come over Glengyle,? be laoJua so 
deadly pale all of a sudden ? * 

Glengyle.— There againi*f what can it be? I feel as if I 
were at sea and sinking in *the trough of the waves^ with lui 
indescribable sick faintness at iny hearl^ 

CANDXDB.--i-The Mushrooms ! , ^ 
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'Ortttli.—I am deadly sick—we’re poisoned. Secure Cue- 
relle ! Ho, there I 

Le Voyageur. —Helm’s a lee ! The house is afloat me- 
tbinks. There’s a lurch by Jove ! 

De Rohan. —Do mine eyes deceive me or does that Chan- 
«lelier above our heads, and half a tott in weight, sway to and 
liro in the intrenchant and the slumbering air, as if t were niov- 
«d by some mighty but invisible hand ? By heavens the floor 
undulates. Surely the Earth has spasms as the ocean hath, and 
these are of them ! 

Omnb.s .—An "Earthquake ! 

Glengyle.—H ow grand ! how terrific ! at such a time proud 
man what art Jbhou ! well may thy heart commune with itself and 
be still. 

Wilfrid. —This indeed is poetry ! There can he no true 
•ublime without a feeling of danger and insecurity. 

Lincoln. —It certainly is not the worst definition of poetry 
we have had to-night, and yet I could well spare it. See how 
the glasses vibrate and emit short Memtion like sounds. 

Berkeley. —Hold hard ! Terra and Thetis are racing, we 
shall be spilt to a certainty—and drop into some other planet. 

Glengylb. —Into Pallas of course ! 

Berkelbv.^No, no. I intend to become a constellation by 
myself. 

Glengyle.— Just look at Wilfrid, and Le Voyageur, each in 
bis way how characteristic ! The one coolly taking notes of the 
occurrence, looking at his watch, feeling his own pulse, and glanc¬ 
ing at the Barometer and Thermometer ; and the other his eye in 
a fine frenzy rolling, and evidently hoping that the roof may fall^ 
in order to furnish him with a new descriptive idea. * 

Wilfrid {apart). —“ The Tri-cephalous Tartarean hound,* 
no, that ipight be mistaken for a Tartar’s dog. It wont do>— 

* 9 pmm*d where they stand,” yes, yes. 

Berkeley.—H e’s off. Stop him who can. 

Glengyle.— Let lnim alone, he's shovelling the ore now; 
you iMil bdbold the thrice refined metal anon. Defend us, hero • 
comes anoihet shock! * 

Le Voyageur —out a a^aUpenduhm and a pocket 
pompoASi and heg(ins noting the vibrations.) Froip E. S. E. to 
Wi. N. W. The oscillations of the pendulum are not so great 
by 15| degrees, as the "last great earthquake which I 
anoed in ChiU« 1 do^ no^ think the house will fuU. 
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De Rohan. —Still the earth is feverous and doth shake« and 
list! how all animated nature seems to sympathize with mother 
earth, and every creature raises up his voice in piteous appeal to 
heaven. 

Glenoyle.—^T he very Jackalls have caup^ht a preternatural 
fear and howl after a fai^ion of dismay. The ferocious beast 
that*ravens for his living prey, and cools his burning jaws with 
blood,—forsakes the victim and hides himself in the forest*^ dark¬ 
est depths and trembles. 

Berkeley. — I wander not so far, for even here, behold th© 
effects of terror. Look at those two mosquittoes fallen into 
convulsions on the table. One ev’n in his trance doth sound his 
trump, as if calling all his kindred forth to arras. The otlier in 
his tantrums, wriggles into a pool of sherry, and there like Royal 
Clarence ends. 

Candide. —Just listen to the birds, with what a faint hysteric 
laugh yon crow relates her terrors to the vampyre bat muttering 
near her! 

Glengyle. —From great to small the sympathy extends to all, 
—all alike are stricken with an awe most mystic, undefined. 
Look at yon lizard on the wall all wild with terror. He gasps 
as if he could hiss or speak his agony. 

Berkeley. —Mark his tail—it vibrates as if he had the ague, 
and now he's like the fox in the fable, for it drops off 
upon the ground, and there it trembles still “ alone in its glory.” 

De Rohan. —Who can describe that little jbeing’s fright. I 
pitsy him, for be belongs to the family of AUigatros. 

Berkeley. —And hark—^for such a tiny thing how the cricket 
in tile corner shouts for help. 1 could swear 1 hear him call on. 
Wilfrid. 

a 

Lincoln.— ^Wilfrid is tuned too—hear, see; he drops the 
pen, the smile of bright Success is on his brow. 

Glengyle.— And what then is an earthquake ? O that we could 
descend unscathed into the secret halls of nature, and enter th© 
dark chambers of her imagery! Methinks 1 too-like Carathi© 
(but without the penalty) would like to belhold the' preadamite 
Sultans, reposing iu di*ead majesty on their, iucor p^ap tibl© 
beds of cedar, to see fheir talismans, their fulminating sabreli, 
and to peep into the fatlion^ess abysi? where dwells the Sansar 
or the icy wind of death! * 

Canoibb— C^naiching a paper from WUfrid),'-^K Soniiet 
OB the earthquake by Jove \ 
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Berkeley. — Let’s have it pro bono publico — come Candide^ 
read. • 

Wilfrid.—A mere idea worked off at a heat, if you read 
it however, do so decently. 

Lincoln. —* If you mouth it as some of our players do, I 
had as lief the town crier spoke my lines.' 

Candide — {Reads).— deadly sultry!*’ By Jupiter 
tkaVs no fiction. 

Omnes. —Shame! shame! 

Candide.— Well—patience. I’ll read it fairly out. 

How deadly snltry! Silence still as sleep 
Reims on the earth. It wei^heth like a spelt. 

And see—a crevice opes of lurid hell. 

Whence, hlasting forth from the infernal deep, 

*The breath of Cerbrrus with sulph’rous sweep, 

W afts des«>lation! Hear his booming yelll 
Tri-'arynx'd and thrice dreadful it extends. 

And nature's vitals to the centre rends 

W'ith horror! Spasm’d where they stand, behold ! 

The giant forms who the vast ribbed dome 
Of the Terrene, columnar.like, uphold 
Each in his hand a titan lamp of gold. 

From vililcii he shakes the naptha Mitli a shiver. 

Till seas and bills and rocks, like aspens quiver! 

De Rohan. —Bravo! Bravo! I too, have had a sonnet in my 
head from the moment of the first^^shock—the idea is not coiu> 
plete—but listen 

Terraqneons ’neath the silent moon, 

While-- 

Eh! what the deuce is that—another shock worse than*4he 
first, by all that is palpitating. 

Glengyle akdH'B Rohan jump out of the mmdow;Candirle 
seizes three bottles and takes refuge under an archway ; 
Wilfrid stands immovable^ repeating with inaudible volubi¬ 
lity ^ and without ceasing, • 

^ Till seas and hills and rocks like aspens qniver 

TI^HE Unknown sinks through the floor amidst an universal 
crash of bptiles, glasses^ plates^ dishes, epergnes, knives, 
forks, and girandoles, while the rest betake themselves with 
proiiJi^ottA strides, and a geperal rush, towards the stairs. 
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